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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE 


5iS\ HE  original  purpose  of  this  volume  was  to  preserve  for  the  people  of   to-day  and  for  pos- 
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t^y]  teritv  a  complete  and  accurate  account  of  the  brilliant  and  successful  celebration  of  the  Two 
tWf-i  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  settlement  and  incorporation  of  the  Ancient 
Ssjg?     Town  of  Redding,  Massachusetts,  now  comprising  the  three  prosperous  towns  of  Wake- 


field,  Reading,  and  North  Reading. 

As  the  work  progressed  and  the  character  and  worth  of  the  volume  from  an  historical  standpoint 
became  apparent,  the  publishers  deemed  it  wise  and  important  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  publication. 
The  generosity  of  the  three  municipalities,  and  the  practically  unanimous  support  given  the  volume  by 
individuals  and  organizations,  has  made  it  possible  to  add  several  especially  timely  and  interesting 
chapters  which  can  but  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  labor  of  securing  and  arranging  the  great  mass  of  manuscript,  of  collecting  historical  facts 
and  data,  of  photography,  hindered  by  weather  and  many  other  conditions,  of  preparing  biographical 
sketches  gathered  from  very  diversified  sources,  of  the  production  of  the  nearly  five  hundred  illustra- 
tions which  appear,  of  careful  proof-reading  and  arrangement  of  the  illustrations  to  harmonize  with  the 
printed  matter  of  the  book,  has  been  so  arduous  and  exacting  that  the  publishers  feel  no  apology  is  needed 
for  the  time  expended  in  completing  the  work. 

The  aim  of  the  publishers  has  been  to  make  a  book  elegant  in  appearance,  absorbing  in  its  local 
interest,  and  of  such  sterling  and  historic  value  as  to  be  esteemed  worthy  of  passing  down  to  coming 
generations.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  achieve  the  results  desired  without  the  friendly  coopera- 
tion and  generous  support  of  citizens  in  all  of  the  three  towns,  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  appreciation 
and  gratitude  that  its  publishers  offer  their  sincere  acknowledgments  for  such  aid  and  encouragement. 
To  the  members  of  the  Joint  Conference  Committee,  the  sponsors  and  censors  of  the  Memorial  Volume, 
and  especially  to  the  chairman  of  that  body,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Parker,  of  Reading,  for  whose  active  co- 
operation much  credit  is  due  ;  to  its  secretarv,  Chester  W.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  Wakefield  :  and  to  Mr.  Frank 
Parker,  of  North  Reading,  the  publishers  are  under  deep  and  lasting  obligation.  Among  the  many 
individuals  who  have  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  should  be  mentioned  :  Chester  W.  Eaton.  Esq.. 
of  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  Warren  E.  Eaton,  of  Reading,  as  able  and  painstaking  editors  :  Solon  Bancroft. 
Esq.,  of  Reading,  for  the  arranging  of  valuable  historical  facts;  Professor  Crosby,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  for  the  facts  concerning  the  geological  formation  of  the  territory  of  the  old  town  : 
Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  whose  article  faithfully  describes  the  flora  contained  in  our  territory:  Hon. 
Horace  G.  Wadlin,  of  Reading,  to  whose  pen  we  are  indebted  for  the  facts  and  statistics  regarding  our 
varied  industries ;  Rev.  Frank  S.  Adams,  of  Reading,  for  his  meritorious  work  shown  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical chapter;  Maj.  William  N.  Tyler,  of  Wakefield,  for  an  excellent  account  of  the  military  history  of 
the  three  municipalities  ;  James  Reid,  Esq.,  town  clerk  of  Reading,  for  his  biographical  sketches  of  past 
selectmen  :  and  Mr.  Will  E.  Eaton,  of  Wakefield,  for  the  compilation  and  arrangement  of  manuscript 
and  illustrations  for  publication,  and  for  his  assistance  as  publishing  editor  through  the  process  of  print- 
ing. Nor  are  the  publishers  unmindful  of  their  obligation  to  the  descendants  of  old  families  for  aid  in 
furnishing  illustrations  of  prominent  citizens  of  the  years  gone  by,  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  C.  J.  Peters  & 
Son,  of  Boston,  and  to  Mr.  C.  H.  King,  manager  of  their  engraving  department,  for  many  acts  of 
kindness  and  accommodation,  and  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  L.  Barta  &  Company,  of  Boston,  for  the  perfect 
typography  and  artistic  press-work  which  adds  beauty  and  merit  to  the  volume. 

To  the  present  generation  the  publishers  offer  this  volume,  with  the  full  hope  that  it  has  met  all  the 
demands  of  its  inception,  and  that  it  will  find  a  cherished  place  among  the  treasured  memorials  of  the 
great  anniversary. 
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SOUTH    READING   COMMON   SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 


INITIATORY. 


1644-1S94.  —  These  are  simple  yet  significant  dates.     The  former  suggests  — 

'•  There  are  Voices  of  the  I'ast,  Which  cannot  come  again  : 

Links  of  a  broken  chain,  Yet  God  forbid  that  we  should  lose 

Wings  that  can  bear  us  back  to  times  The  echoes  that  remain  !  " 

The  latter  date  reminds  us  of  the  crowding  duties  and  mutations  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  :  — 

"  The  present  is  our  own:   but  while  we  speak, 
We  cease  front  its  possession,  and  resign 
The  stage  we  tread  on  to  another  race, 
As  vain,  and  gay,  and  mortal  as  ourselves." 

A  span  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  !  Beginning  at  the  settlement  of  Reading  township,  it  covers 
a  period  rich  in  rare  memories  and  traditions,  and  helpful  and  inspiring  to  the  present  generation, 
as  are  described  the  origin  and  healthful  expansion  of  a  thriving  New  England  municipality  through  the 
centuries  to  the  present  dav. 

As  this  period  was  closing,  it  seemed  natural  to  pause  in  the  restless  rush  of  human  affairs,  and  con- 
sider, with  thoughtfulness  and  gratitude,  the  occurrences  and  lessons  of  the  long  term  of  years.  From 
these  reflections  there  issued  a  strong  desire  to  celebrate  a  glorious  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday. 

The  spirit  of  reverence,  of  thankfulness,  and  of  local  patriotism,  soon  turned  to  active  preparation 
for  the  fitting  observance  of  this  important  anniversary. 

The  town  of  Reading  and  her  sister  towns  of  Wakefield  and  North  Reading,  once  a  part  of  one 
large  domain,  have  together  and  separately  borne  an  honorable  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  nation. 

On  the  pages  that  follow  will  be  found  a  faithful  presentation  of  the  preliminary  work,  and  the  many 
details  necessary  to  a  perfect  celebration,  together  with  a  full  account  of  the  various  official  exercises, 
the  successful  results  of  a  united  effort  to  make  the  anniversary  memorable  in  the  history  of  Old 
Redding. 

It  is  a  pleasant  change  from  every-day  tasks  to  delve  among  the  treasures  of  the  past.  We  till  love 
our  town  :  even  those  who  claim  affiliations  only  by  adoption  cherish  a  loyalty  and  affection  similar 
to  that  of  the  natives,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  experiences,  deeds,  and  privations  of  the  early 
settlers  should  possess   an  unusual  interest  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  old  town. 

The  early  advocates  of  a  quarter-millennial  celebration  were  men  and  women  whose  thoughts  and 
associations  had  been  intimately  connected  with  "times  gone  by,"  whose  ancestors  were  among  the 
patriots  of  other  generations,  and  whose  love  and  reverence  for  the  past  were  akin  to  gratitude.  "  Of 
all  the  affections  of  man,  those  that  connect  him  with  ancestry  are  among  the  most  natural  and  gener- 
ous." Slowly,  but  with  strong  growth,  the  crude  ideas  advanced  to  more  definite  and  comprehensive 
plans,  until  the  movement  was  given  cordial  and  general  support.  The  unanimity  with  which  the  citi- 
zens entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  anniversary  will  be  apparent  as  one  reads  succeeding  pages  of  this 
volume. 

The  celebration  was  a  magnificent  success.  The  results  promise  to  bear  abundant  and  healthful 
fruit,  in  that  it  intensities  the  sense  of  duty  of  the  present  and  of  future  generations,  bv  awakened  per- 
ceptions of  the  obligations  put  upon  us  by  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  fearless,  sturdy  men  and 
women  who  lived,  struggled,  and  died  in  the  long  interval  that  separates  the  present  generation  from  the 
pioneers  of  1644. 


PRELIMINARIES. 


WAKEFIELD. 


HE  first  public  notes  of  anticipation  for  the 
\3^\  quarter-millennial  celebration  of  the  in- 
' wW  corporation  of  ancient  Redding  were 
~-?C;i*%i  heard  in  Wakefield  at  a  town  meeting, 
held  by  adjournment,  Nov.  14,  1892. 
Acting  under  Article  15  of  the  warrant,  "to  see  what 
action  the  town  will  take  in  relation  to  celebrating  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  the  town,"  it  was  voted,  on  motion  of  C.  W.  Eaton,  as 
follows  :  — 

Whereas,  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incor- 
poration of  ancient  Reading,  including  the  territory  in  the  present 
limits  of  Wakefield,  Reading,  and  North  Reading,  will  occur  in  the 
year  1S94.     And, 

Whereas,  the  first  settlement  of  this  territory  was  in  what  is  now 
the  center  of  Wakefield,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  seem  appro- 
priate for  this  town  to  suggest  to  the  towns  of  Reading  and  North 
Reading  the  propriety  of  a  joint  recognition  and  celebration  of  such 
anniversary.     It  is 

Voted,  That  it  is  deemed  proper  and  desirable  that  the  notable 
historical  anniversary  be  suitably  observed  and  celebrated:  and  that 
the  selectmen  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  selectmen  or  any 
accredited  representatives  of  Reading  and  North  Reading  in  relation 
to  such  observance  and  report  to  the  town  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  Nov.  7,  1893,  Article  17  of  the 
warrant  was  as  follows  :  — 

To  see  what  action  the  town  will  take  in  relation  to  the  celebration 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  settlement. 

After  a  report  from  the  selectmen  that  letters  had  been 
duly  forwarded  to  the  selectmen  of  Reading  and  North 
Reading,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  a  joint  celebration 
of  the  anniversary,  and  that  no  responses  had  been  re- 
ceived to  such  communications,  it  was  voted  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  article  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  Jan.  22,  1894,  Article  7  of  the 
warrant  was  as  follows  :  — 

To  see  what  action  the  town  will  take  in  relation  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  original  in- 
corporation, with  other  territory,  under  the  name  of   Reading. 

The  selectmen  reported  that  no  response  had  been 
received  from  North  Reading  to  letters  inviting  coopera- 
tion in  the  proposed  celebration,  but  that  a  communi- 
cation had  been  received  from  the  selectmen  of  Reading 
indicating  a  probability  that  the  inhabitants  of  Reading- 
might    be    disposed    to    join    in  the  celebration.      After 


discussion  it  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Chester  VV.  Eaton, 
"  that  the  town  of  Wakefield  hereby  resolves  to  celebrate 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  origi- 
nal incorporation,  and  that  a  committee  of  thirty  citizens 
be  chosen  to  make  preliminary  plans  and  arrangements 
for  a  worthy  observance  of  such  anniversary,  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  towns  of  Reading  and  North 
Reading,  and  report  progress  and  receive  further  instruc- 
tions at  the  next  annual  town  meeting.'' 

Messrs.  J.  F.  Emerson,  C.  W.  Eaton,  C.  F.  Woodward. 
E.  C.  Miller,  and  W.  F.  Young  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  five  to  nominate  a  committee  of  management.  The 
nominating  committee  retired,  and  later  in  the  session 
reported  to  the  meeting  a  list  of  thirty  citizens  who  were 
constituted  a  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  celebra- 
tion, with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  increase  their  num- 
ber. This  committee,  as  then  selected,  and  afterward 
enlarged  under  the  power  conferred  upon  them,  was  made 
up  of  one  hundred  and  six  citizens,  and  their  names  and 
organization  were  as  follows  :  — 

GENERAL   COMHITTEE. 

PRESIDENT. 

CHESTER  W.   EATON. 


Aaron  Foster, 
Edward  Mansfield, 
Thomas  Emerson, 
Franklin  Poole, 


VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

a.  g.  sweetser, 
Thomas  Winship, 
S.  O.  Richardson, 
James  H.  Carter. 


E.  Sumner   Hopkins 
J.  G.  Aborn, 
Joseph  Connei.l. 
Everett  Hart. 


Treasurer —  James  F.  Emerson.        Secretary  —  Harry  Foster. 


Atwell,  Jr.,W.    H. 
Atherton,  A.  S. 
Atwood,  F.  H. 
Britton,  Richard. 
Beebe,  Junius. 
Boardman,  Moses. 
Bowman,  C.  B. 
Buzzell,  R.  P. 
Brownell.  A.  W. 
Balch,  T.  E. 
Barker,  Edward. 
Carpenter,  F.  B. 
Coon,  W.  L. 
Cutter,  W.  A. 
Clough,  S.  A. 
Clark,  F.  O. 
Clapp,  F.  A. 
Carlisle.  E.  A. 
Dolbeare.  H.  M. 
Darling,  D.  H. 
Dunshee,  C.  E. 
Dearborn,  S    1'.. 
Dimick,  A.  D. 
Day.  J.  A. 
Dwyer,  Thos.  E. 
Evans,  Daniel. 
Evans,  H.  B. 
Eaton,  E.  W. 
Eaton,  J.  S. 
Emerson,  E.  E. 


Foster,  M.  P. 
Flint,  S.  W. 
Flanders,  Levi. 
Flanders,  P.  J. 
Greenough,  W.  S. 
Garraty,  Jas.  F. 
Gihon,  E.  J. 
Grace,  J.  W. 
Hamilton,  S.  K. 
Harrington.  G.  W 
Heatli,  E.  X. 
Hartshorne,  C.  F. 
Hawes,  W.  L. 
Hawes,  C.  H. 
Hussev,  C.  E. 
Hawkes.  A.  A. 
Kimball,  G.  W. 
Kellv,  I.   P. 
Lufk'in,  S.   W. 
Low,  Michael. 
Miller.  E.  C. 
Maddock,  G.  H. 
Mansfield,  J.  D. 
Mansfield,  C.  F. 
McCausland,  W. 
Nott,  C.  E. 
O'Leary,  J.  A. 
Putney,  S.  J. 
Parker,  I.  Fred. 
Pinkham,  H.  P. 
Parker,  Sam'l  T. 


H. 


Phipps,  I.  E. 
Perkins.  C.  A. 
Roberts,  P.  S. 
Rich,  E.  A. 
Skinnei,  T.  J. 
Savage.  H.  H. 
Stout.  R.  S. 
Spencer,  C.  H. 
Slowell,  I. 
Tvler.  W.  X. 
Thaver,  A.  H. 
Thacher.  H.  B. 
Tavlor.  G.  H. 
Towle,  G.  H. 
Teague,  G.  H. 
Van    Xostrand,  W.  T. 
Woodward.  C.  F. 
Wilson,  G.  F. 
Walton.  C.  F. 
Wakefield,  c     I'.. 
Whitcomb,  C.  T.  C. 
Winship.  C.  X. 
Waterman,  O.  V. 
White.  S.  S. 
White.  E.  W. 
While,  1.  W. 
Wright.  A.J. 
Ward.  W.  M. 
Young.  W.  F. 
Young.  F.  W. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


CHESTER    W.    EATON,   son    of    Liiley    and    Eliza 
(Nichols)  Eaton,  was  born  in  South  Reading,  now 
Wakefield,  Jan.  13,  1839,  and  is  descended  from  the  early 
settler,  Jonas  Eaton,  whose  first  rural  cottage  was  located 
on  an  old  road,  now  discontinued,  a  short  distance  north- 
easterly of  the  oldest  house  now  standing  in  Wakefield,  on 
Prospect  Street,  Cowdrey's  Hill.     His  father,  Hon.  Liiley 
Eaton,  was  the  historian  of  the  towns  of"  Reading,  Wake- 
field, and   North   Reading,   a  man  whose   influence,  more 
than  that  of  any  other,  gave  character  and  life  to  our  local 
system  of  common  schools,  and  who   also    led    all    others 
in  putting  advanced  thought  and  methods  into  the  munic- 
ipal government   of  the   town    of   South  Reading.       The 
son    inherits    many   of   the   traits   of   his    father,  and  par- 
ticularly a  love  and  respect  for  the  facts  and  teachings  of 
history,  especially   of  his   native   town.      In  fact,  he  ren- 
dered no  little  assistance  to 
his   father   in   preparing    the 
History  of   Reading  by  col- 
lecting    facts,     establishing 
dates,  etc.,  through  access  to 
the    old    records    of    town, 
county,  and  state.      He   was 
an   attendant   at    the   district 
schools  and  the  high  school 
of  his  native  place,  and  fitted 
for   the    Chandler    Scientific 
Department     of    Dartmouth 
College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated    in    the    class    of 
1859.     He  then  studied  for 
the    legal    profession   at   the 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  in 
the  office  of  Gooch  &  Cope- 
land,  Boston.       He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Massachusetts 
bar  in  1864,  and  immediately 
commenced   the   practice    of 
law   in    South   Reading.      In 
1S64  he  opened  a  law  office 
in  Boston,  still  retaining  that 
in  South  Reading.     In  1880, 
he    added    the    business    of 
publisher  and   editor  of  the 

Wakefield  Citizen  and  Banner.  To  this  he  joined  a  real 
estate  business  in  1886.  In  189 1  he  disposed  of  his 
publishing  business  to  give  more  undivided  attention  to 
legal  business,  making  specialties  of  examination  of  titles 
and  conveyancing. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  married  in  Rye,  N.  H.,  May  14,  1S68, 
to  Emma  G.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Giles  and  Elizabeth 
(Thompson)  Leach.  Of  this  union  are  three  children, 
Richard  Gardner,  Theodore,  and  Emma  Florence  Eaton. 
He  has  frequently  been  honored  with  important  positions 
in  the  gift  of  the  town,  having  creditably  filled  the  offices 
of  town  clerk,  town  collector,  member  of  the  school  board, 
and  trustee  of  the  public  library.  He  has  been  a  justice 
of  the  peace  and  notary  public  the  last  thirty  years. 
Before  the  present  district  courts  were  established  he  was 
trial   justice,   and   was  for  some   years   treasurer   of  the 


CHESTER   W.   EATON. 


Wakefield  Savings  Bank.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion he  served  as  a  private  in  the  South  Reading  com- 
pany, the  Richardson  Light  Guard,  known  as  Company 
E,  50th  Regiment,  engaging  in  the  campaign  ending  in 
the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson. 

When  a  young  man  and  before  entering  the  work  of 
his  profession,  he  was  for  several  years  assistant  teacher 
in  the  Wakefield  High  School,  while  it  was  kept  in  the 
Academy  Building,  and  was  also  a  teacher  in  Waterboro, 
Me.  Mr.  Eaton  is  an  easy  writer,  and  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  clothing  his  thoughts  in  appropriate  language. 
He  has  written  concise  histories  of  Wakefield  for  Drake's 
History  of  Middlesex  County  ( 1S80)  and  for  Lewis's  more 
elaborate  history  of  Middlesex  County  in  1890.  He 
labored  early  and  late  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
Quarter-millennial.    Indeed,  it  is  quite  doubtful,  under  the 

adverse  circumstances  of  the 
times,   if   any   tangible    form 
would    have    been    given    to 
the  proposition,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his    persistency    in 
keeping   the    subject    before 
the     people     and     preparing 
their  minds  for  such  an  event. 
In   recognition    of    his   valu- 
able   services    in    procuring 
the    favorable    action   of  the 
town  in  the  matter,  he  was 
honored  by  being  made  presi- 
dent of  the  general  committee 
of  Wakefield.    He  proved  his 
executive  ability  in  his  share 
of  the   management  prepara- 
tory to  the  memorial  services, 
and  the  part  he  took  in  the 
exercises  at   the   Town  Hall 
was  in  harmony  with  and  in 
furtherance   of  the  great  in- 
terest of  the  joyous  occasion  ; 
and  he  has  been  selected  by 
the    publishers    of    the    Me- 
morial  Volume  and    by    the 
joint  committee  of  the  three 
towns  to  prepare   a    full  ac- 
count of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  celebration  in  Wake- 
field, and  to   have  editorial  direction    of  other  historical 
matter  pertaining  to  the    Old    Parish.       The    Wakefield 
Historical     Society    owes    its    existence    largely    to    his 
efforts.     The  subject  had  been  talked  over  for  years  but 
nothing  done.       Mr.    Eaton  took  the  initiative  January, 
1890.      A    meeting   of  the    citizens   was    called    and    the 
society   sprang  into  being.     Subsequently  he  assisted  in 
procuring  an  act   of  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth.     He  was  elected  its  first  president,  which 
office  he  held  for  five  consecutive  years  when  he  modestly 
declined   further   service  in    that   direction,   wishing  the 
honor  to  be  shared  by  his  associates.      Mr.  Eaton  is  lead- 
ing  a   busy   life,  constantly  looking  forward  to  something 
new  in  the  way  of  progress,  all   tending  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the   best  prosperity   of  his   town. 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN   OF  REDDING. 
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In  arranging  the  preparatory  work  for  the  celebration, 
sub-committees  were  assigned  on  the  various  features 
contemplated  as  follows  ;  an  Executive  Committee,  having 


Reception  and  Entertainment  of  Guests. 


HARRY  FOSTER. 
Secretary  Wakefield's  General  Committee. 

general  direction  of  all  the  arrangements  and  regulating- 
expenditures,  was  created  with  membership  and  organiza- 
tion as  follows  :  — 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Chairman—  EDWIN  C.  MILLER.  Secretary—  EVERETT  W.  EATON. 
Wm.  H.  Atwell,  Jr.,  D.  H.  Darling,  C.  H.  Spencer, 


F.  B.  Carpenter, 
Wm.  L.  Coon, 
Wm.  A.  Cutter, 


S.  W.  Flint, 

C  B.  Wakefield, 

M.  Low, 

J.  F.  Parker. 


H.  B.  Thacher, 
C.  F.  Woodward, 
Wm.  N.  Tyler, 


OTHER   SUB-COMHITTEES. 


Procession  and  Out^Door  Husic. 


C.  F.  Woodward, 

S.  W.  Lufkin, 

A.  S.  Atherton. 

S.  J.  Putney, 

C.  T.  C.  Whitcomb, 

R.  S.  Stout, 

M.  Low, 

A.  J.  Wright, 

W.  H.  Atwell,  Jr., 


G.  H.  Taylor, 
W.  A.  Cutter, 
F.  A.  Clapp, 
E.  W.  Eaton, 
S.  B.  Dearborn 
L.  Flanders, 
E.  J.  Gihon, 
C.  H.  Spencer, 
W.  L.  Hawes. 


W.  M.  Ward, 
C.  E.  Walton, 
Daniel  Evans, 
P.  J,  Flanders, 
J.  P.  Kelley. 
J.  A.  Day, 
J.  A.  O'Leary, 
I.  E.  Phipps. 


Historical,  Literary,  and  Husical  Exercises. 

C.  W.  Eaton,  Thomas  Winship,  G.  F.  Wilson, 

W.  S.  Greenough,  E.  C.  Miller,  H.  P.  Pinkhan 

S.  K.  Hamilton,  G.  H.  Maddock, 


W.  L.  Coon, 
M.  P.  Foster, 


C  H.  Spencer, 
S.  W.  Flint, 


E.  W.  Eaton, 
A.  H.  Thayer, 


E.  N.  Heath, 
J.  F.  Emerson, 
J.  F.  Garraty, 


S.  K.  Hamilton, 
R.  Brilton, 
J.  G.  Aborn, 


J.  F.  Parker, 
J.  F.  Emerson, 


O.  V.  Waterman, 

W.  F.  Young, 

C.  F.  Hartshorne, 


Press. 

Edson  W.  White, 
T.  E.  Balch, 

Grand  5tand. 

J.  F.  Emerson, 
J.  Connell, 


C.  E.  Dunshee, 
H.  M.  Dolbeare. 


A.  W.  Brownell 


Programs,  Badges,  and  Printing. 

W.  H.  Atwell,  Jr.,  J.  W.  White, 

M.  P.  Foster,  C.  B.  Bowman. 

Decorations  and  Tablets. 

H.  B.  Thacher.  G.  H.  Teague, 

F.  H.  Alwood,  A.  H.  Thayer, 

S.  J.  Putney,  S.  T.  Parker, 

E.  E.  Emerson. 


Invitations. 

T.  J.  Skinner, 
W.  N.  Tyler, 
J.  W.  White, 

Fireworks  and  Salutes. 

Geo.  W.  Harrington, 
C.  E.  Walton, 
G.  H.  Teague. 

Law  and  Order. 

W.  A.  Cutter, 
M.  Boardman, 
I.  Stowell, 


C.  F.  Woodward, 
W.  I,.  Coon. 


G.  W.  Kimball, 
A.  D.  Dimick. 


C.  N.  Winship, 

W.  H.  McCausland. 


G.  H.  Maddock, 
F.  B.  Carpenter. 
S.  0.  Richardson, 
P.  S.  Roberts, 
H.  B.  Evans, 
A.  J.  Wright, 

E.  A.  Rich, 

Junius  Beebe, 
T.  Emerson, 
D.  H.  Darling, 

F.  0.  Clark, 
S.  A.  Clough, 

G.  H.  Towle, 

W.  T.  Van  Nostrand 

C  B.  Wakefield, 

C.  E.  Hussey, 

J.  D.   Mansfield. 

Evening  Exercises  in  Ha 

II. 

D.  H.  Darling, 

E.  C.  Miller, 
R.  P.  Biuwell, 

H.  P.  Pinkham, 
E.  A.  Carlisle, 
S.  S.  White, 

Games  and  Races. 

C.  T.  C  Whitcomb. 
A.  H.  Thayer. 

Wm.  A.  Cutter, 
M.  Low, 
J.  F.  Parker, 
C-  E.  Nott, 

J,  V .  Carraty, 

W.  T.  Van  Nostrand, 

E.  J.  Gihon, 

H.  B.  Thacher, 

C  B.  Wakefield. 
H.  M.  Dolbeare. 
S.  T.  Parker, 
T.  E.  Dwyer. 

Transportation.  Carriages,  and 

Barges. 

W.  H.  Atwell,  Jr., 
E.  W.   Eaton, 

R.  S.  Stout, 
H.  H.  Savage, 

Locating  Historic  Spots 

M.  Low, 
J.  A.Day. 

C.  F.  Mansfield, 
E.  Mansfield, 
Aaron  Foster, 
Franklin  Poole, 
A.  G.  Sweester, 

E.  S.  Hopkins, 
J.  G.  Aborn, 
C  F.  Hartshorne, 
J.  H.  Carter, 
S-  W.  Flint, 

H.  B.  Evans, 
E.  Hart, 
J.  W.  Grace, 
I.  Stoucil. 

Exhibition  of  Historic  Articles. 

Edward  Mansfield, 
C.  A.  Perkins, 

T.  E.  Balch, 
E.  Barker, 
A.  A.  Hawkes, 

Bureau  of  Information. 

F.  W.  Young, 
Charles  F.  Mansfield 

Otis  V.  Waterman, 

A.  H.Thayer, 

C-  B.  Bowman. 

Booths,  Tents,  and  Refreshment  Stands. 

Otis  V.  Waterman, 
S.J.  Putney, 
Charles  E.  Walton, 

Geo.  W.  Harrington, 
Daniel  Evans, 
Junius  Beebe, 

Book  of  Proceedings. 

Charles  H.  Hawes, 
Philip  J.  P'landers. 

W.  S.  Greenough, 
J.  S.  Eaton, 

S.  0.  Richardson, 
G.  H.  Maddock, 

H.  Foster, 
C.  W.  Eaton, 

C.  T.  C.  Whitcomb. 

The  sub-committee  on  "  Evening  Exercises  in  Hall  " 
was  without  special  occupation,  as  this  feature  was  not 
carried  out.  The  sub-committee  on  "  Book  of  Proceed- 
ings "  was  discharged  when  later  in  the  season,  after  pro- 
longed discussion,  it  was  finally  decided  to  commit  the 
publication  of  a  memorial  volume  to  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  three  towns.  The  following-named  persons  were 
chosen  from  the  General  Committee  to  represent  Wake- 
field in  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the  three 
towns  which  consisted  of  five  members  from  each  town  :  — 

Chester  W.  Eaton,      Edwin  C.  Miller,      Charles  F.  Woodward, 
Michael  Low,  Charles  H.  Spencer. 

The  warrant  for  the  annual  town  meeting,  held  March 
5,  1894,  contained  the  following  article  :  — 


GEORGE  H.   MADDOCK. 
Chairman  Wakefield's  Reception  and  Entertainment   Committee. 

Art.  45.  To  hear  and  act  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  orig- 
inal   incorporation   of   the   town,    and    to   see   what   further   action 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


DWIN  CHILD  MILLER,  of  Wakefield,  director  and      company  had  established  the  manufacturing  department 


1 ,      assistant  superintendent  of  the  Henry  F.  Miller  & 

Sons  Piano  Company,  born  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  Dec.  i, 
1857,  is  the  fourth  son  of  Henry  F.  Miller  and  Frances 
V.  (Child)  Miller. 

He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Roger  Williams,  governor 
of  Rhode  Island  and  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Jenckes,  of  Paw- 


of  the  business  there,  and  at  once  became  identified  with 
the  interests  of  the  town. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Wakefield 
Board  of  Trade,  and  an  early  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  at  this  time  was  active  in  keeping  for  Wakefield 
the    entire   water   supply  in  her  borders,  and  in  inducing 


tucket,  R.  I.      He  and   his  father  made  the  dies  for  the      the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  to  build  the  present  upper 
Pine  Tree  Shillings,  also  invented   and  made  the  scythe      depot. 

as  now  used.     "In  1654  the  selectmen  of  Boston  agreed  In   1S90  he  became  president  of  the  Wakefield  Agri- 

i     1893    he    was 


with  Mr.  Joseph  Jenckes  for  an  'ingine'  to  carry  water  in      cultural   and    Horticultural    Society 


case  of  fire."  This  was  the  first  fire  engine  made  in 
America.  The  latter  came  from  Hammersmith,  Eng- 
land, to  Lynn,  about  1644,  and  from  Lynn  he  went  to 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  the  first  white  man  buried. 
From  this  ancestry  Mr.  Miller  inherits  great  force  of 
character,  determination,  and 
mechanical  ability,  and  strict 
integrity.  He  is  also  con- 
nected w  i  t  h  the  Ogden, 
Beverly,  Olney,  Hitchcock, 
and  many  more  of  the  early 
Rhode  Island  families.  Dur- 
ing his  boyhood,  his  parents 
removed  to  Boston,  and  he 
was  educated  there  in  the 
public  schools.  He  entered 
the  English  High  School  in 
1872  from  the  submasters' 
class  of  the  Dwight  School. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Parker,  of  Reading,  was  his 
teacher.  At  the  close  of  his 
high  school  course,  he  was 
one  of  eighteen  pupils  in  a 
class  of  over  one  hundred 
awarded  a  Franklin  medal, 
also  receiving  a  Lawrence 
prize  in  declamation,  in  gen- 
eral scholarship,  and  for  an 
essay.  As  captain  of  Com- 
pany A,  English  High  School 
Battalion  of  the  Boston 
School  Regiment,  1875,  he 
received  the  first  prize  for  the  superior  drilling  of  his 
company. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  he  entered  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  there  was  graduated  in  1879 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  in  the  mechanical 


EDWIN   C.   MILLER 


appointed  by  the  town  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
purchase  the  water  works,  and  in  1893-94,  he  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Wakefield  Executive  Com- 
mittee having  charge  of  the  celebration  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  the  town 
of  Reading,  North  Reading, 
and  Wakefield,  and  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  three  towns.  Since  1889 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Wakefield  Savings  Bank  Cor- 
poration. 

In  politics  he  is  a  repub- 
lican, and  an  active  member 
of  the  party  organization, 
serving  as  delegate  in  dis- 
tiict  and  state  conventions, 
and  is  now  the  president  of 
the  Young  Men's  Republican 
Club  of  Wakefield.  In  the 
legislature  he  has  served  on 
important  committees,  among 
them  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic service  of  which  he  was 
house  chairman  for  both 
years,  1893-94,  on  transit  in 
1894,  being  the  member  of 
this  committee  having  in 
charge  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  the  bill  to  give  to  Bos- 
ton rapid  transit,  which  was 
passed  that  year.  He  has  been  a  vice-president  of  the 
Middlesex  Club  of  Boston,  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  of  Philadelphia, 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  the  Golden 
Rule  Lodge,  Free  Masons  ;  of  Albion  Lodge,  N.  E.  O.  P., 


engineering  department.     For  eight  consecutive  years  he      and   of  the   Quannapowitt  Club,  Wakefield,  a   fine  mem- 


held  the  position  of  president  of  his  Institute  Class 
Association,  declining  a  reelection  in  1883.  After  leav- 
ing this  school,  he  was  first  employed  as  draughtsman  by 
the  inventors  of  the  Woodbury,  Merrill,  Patten  hot  air 
engine ;    he   then    entered    the   office   of  his   father,   the 


ber  of  the  Richardson  Light  Guards,  and  a  contributing 
member  of  the  H.  M.  Warren  Post,  No.  12,  G.  A.  R. 

Mr.    Miller   was   married   Jan.   30,    1S84,   to  Miss  Ida 
Louise   Farr,  daughter  of  the   late  Hon.  Evarts  W.  Farr, 
of  Littleton,  N.  H.     She   is  a  direct  descendant   of  one 
founder  of  the  Henry  F.  Miller  &  Sons  Piano  Company,      of  the  earliest  settlers  of  old   Redding,  John  Lakin. 
as  book-keeper,  and  in  1884,  having  become  a  member  of  They  reside  in  a  home  they  built  in  1887  on  Lawrence 

the   company,    was   appointed    assistant  superintendent,      street,,  near  Lake  Quannapowitt,  and  have  a  family  of  two 
which  position  he  has  since  held.  children,  Barbara,  born  in   Boston,  August  30,  1885,  and 

He  removed   to  Wakefield  in  1887,  six  years  after  the      Henry  Franklin,  2d,  born  Nov.  17,  1887,  in  Melrose,  Mass. 
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shall  be  taken  in  respect  to  such  celebration  and  publishing  the 
proceedings  thereof,  and  to  raise  and  appropriate  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  celebration  and  publication. 

Acting  under  this  article  and  in  its  behalf,  the  chair- 
man on  the  General  Committee  reported  progress,  and 
outlined  the  plans  and  scope  for  the  proposed  celebration, 
and  after  an  interesting  and  exciting  debate  it  was  voted, 
224  to  120,  '-that  the  partial  report  of  the  committee  on 
celebrating  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  town's  settlement  and  incorporation  be  accepted  and 
their  recommendations  adopted  ;  that  the  same  committee 
be  continued  to  carry  out  the  general  plans  of  celebration 
as  indicated  in  their  report,  and  that  $3,000  be  raised  and 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  said  celebration  and 
printing  an  account  of  the  proceedings  thereof.'' 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held 
[an.  29,  1894,  and  organization  affected  by  choice  of 
C.  W.  Eaton,  temporary  chairman,  and  James  F. 
Emerson,  temporary  secretary.  Messrs.  C.  W.  Eaton, 
J.  F.  Emerson,  S.  O.  Richardson,  J.  F.  Parker,  and 
J.  F.  Garraty  were  chosen  a  committee  to  confer  with 
representatives  of  Reading  and  North  Reading  in  regard 
to  having  a  joint  celebration. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  General  Committee, 
held  February  5,  permanent  officers  were  elected,  with 
C.  W.  Eaton  as  chairman,  and  Harry  Foster,  secretary, 
and  other  officers  as  stated  on  preceding  pages.  No 
response  having  been  received  from  Reading  or  North 
Reading  in  regard  to  the  proposition  for  a  joint  observ- 
ance of  the  anniversary,  the  chairman  and  secretary 
were  authorized  to  continue  negotiations  to  the  same 
end. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  committee  held  February 
12,  courteous  letters  from  the  selectmen  of  Reading 
were  read,  indicating  the  progiess  of  the  movement  in 
that  town  for  a  celebration.  It  was  voted  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  meeting  "  that  the  towns  of  Reading,  North 
Reading,  and  Wakefield  should  unite  in  a  fitting  cele- 
bration of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  old  town  of  Redding,  and  that 
such  celebration  should  occupy  at  least  two  days, 
one  of  which  should  be  given  to  Wakefield."  Messrs. 
C.  W.  Eaton,  S.  K.  Hamilton,  W.  L.  Coon,  W.  S.  Green- 
ough,  and  James  F.  Emerson  were  constituted  a  sub- 
committee to  confer  with  the  celebration  committee  of 
Reading,  regarding  a  joint  celebration. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  committee  held  February 
27,  the  sub-committee  on  a  joint  celebration  reported 
that  they  had  met  a  similar  committee  from  Reading, 
and  had  harmoniously  agreed  to  recommend  that  a 
joint  celebration  by  the  three  towns  be  held  May  28  and 
May  29,  the  public  observance  of  the  first-named  day, 
or  "  Settlers'  Day,1'  to  be  in  Wakefield,  and  on  the  second 
day,  or  "  Incorporation  Day,"  in  Reading.  The  literary 
and  historical  exercises  to  be  held  in  Wakefield,  and  a 
banquet,  with  speeches,  to  be  in  Reading,  with  proces- 
sions and  other  features  and  exercises  to  be  held  in 
each  town.  The  report  of  the  sub-committee  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  designation  of  May  28,  as  Wakefield's 
day  in  the  joint  celebration  was  ratified.     At  this  meet- 


ing a  sub-committee  of  five  members  was  selected  to 
confer  and  act  with  similar  sub-committees  from  Read- 
ing and  North  Reading,  and  together  form  a  joint  Con- 
ference Committee  which  should  define  and  arrange  the 
leading  features  of  the  celebration,  and  recommend  when 
and  where  they  should  occur,  and  have  jurisdiction  on 
all  matters  and  things  where  joint  action  of  the  three 
towns  was  proper  and  reasonable,  and  Messrs.  Chester 
W.  Eaton,  Edwin  C.  Miller,  Charles  F.  Woodward, 
Michael  Low,  and  Charles  H.  Spencer  were  chosen  as 
such  sub-committee. 

The  celebration  enterprise  in  Wakefield  was  thus 
fairly  launched,  the  preliminaries  adjusted,  and  the  sub- 
committees entered  upon  their  work  with  efficiency  and 
harmony.  Col.  Charles  F.  Woodward  was  appointed 
chief  marshal,  in  charge  of  the  grand  procession,  with 
Fred'k  B.  Carpenter  as  chief  of  staff. 

The  historical,  literary,  and  musical  exercises,  to  be 
held  in  Wakefield  Town  Hall,  were  deemed  to  be  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  proposed  celebration,  and  prep- 
arations were  early  instituted  to  make  it  a  notable 
occasion.  Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  a  native  of  Wake- 
field, but  a  resident  of  Reading,  was  invited  to  deliver 
an  historical  address,  and  John  S.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of 
Wakefield,  to  write  an  historical  poem.  In  accepting 
the  invitation  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Eaton,  by  reason  of 
feeble  health,  indicated  his  desire  that  Miss  Emma 
Florence  Eaton,  of  Wakefield,  should  read  his  produc- 
tion. Arrangements  were  made  for  an  address  of  wel- 
come by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  of 
Wakefield,  with  an  address  by  the  governor,  and  local 
addresses  by  representatives  of  each  of  the  three  towns, 
interspersed  with  orchestral  music  and  choruses  by  the 
Wakefield  and  Reading  High  Schools,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  George  F.  Wilson,  of  Wakefield,  teacher  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  Wakefield.  An  anniver- 
sary hymn  was  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Abbott,  of  Wakefield.  A  large  number  of  non-resident 
friends  of  the  towns  and  distinguished  citizens  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  observance  of  the  day  as 
guests  of  the  town.  Band  concerts,  games,  and  races 
were  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people,  on  the 
park  and  lake,  and  fireworks  in  the  evening.  Dynamite 
salutes  and  ringing  of  bells  were  arranged  for  sunrise, 
noon,  and  sunset.  An  ambulance  corps  and  medical 
attendance  was  organized,  to  be  available  in  case  of 
accidents.  Tablets  were  prepared  to  mark  historic 
spots.  The  officers  and  members  of  the  Wakefield  His- 
torical Society  cooperated  with  the  committee  in  prep- 
arations to  make  the  celebration  a  significant  success, 
and  placed  their  valuable  collection  of  ancient  and 
curious  relics  and  mementos  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee, forming  the  nucleus  of  a  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  historical  articles. 

A  "  Wakefield  Souvenir  of  the  Celebration."  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  half-tone  engravings  of  residences, 
places,  and  persons,  was  prepared  in  advance  by  C.  W. 
and  W.  E.  Eaton,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  was  largely  circulated.  The  souvenir 
contained  the   official   program   of    the   exercises    in  both 
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i  Edwin   C     Millrr,   Chairman, 

2  Everett  W.   Eaton,  Secretary, 

3  Silas  W.  Flint, 

4  Frederick  H.  Carpenter, 

5  J.  Fred  Parker, 


WAKEFIELD'S   EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

6  William   N,   Tylbr, 

7  David  H.  Darling. 

S  Charles  H.  Spencer, 
9  Cyrus  Wakefield, 
io  William    H.  Atwell,  Jr., 


ii   William  A.  Cutter, 
\z  William    L.  Coon, 

13  Michael  Low, 

14  Charles  F.  Woodware 

15  Harrie  B.   Thacher. 
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towns,  lists  of  all  committees,  a  sketch  of  the  settlement 
of  the  old  town,  its  growth  and  expansion,  its  worthy 
institutions,  reminiscences  of  peculiar  interest,  and  unique 
and  original  poems,  and  included  many  business  adver- 


ker,  the  "  Sergeant  Parker  House  "  in  Wakefield,  erected 
about  1670,  by  Sergt.  John  Parker,  and  the  First  Parish 
Church  in  North  Reading,  erected  1827.  On  the  last 
page  of  the  invitation  were  engravings  of  representative 


tisements    of    Wakefield    people,    respecting    the    varied      modern  structures  in  the  three  towns,  namely  :  Wakefield 
manufacturing,    industrial,  mercantile,    and   professional 
interests  of  the  municipality. 

The  sub-committee  on  invitations  caused  to  be  en- 
graved a  form  of  invitation,  reproduced  on  another  page 
of  this  volume,  which  in  design  and  execution  was  a 
marvel  of  taste  and 


beauty.  About  two 
hundred  of  these  ele- 
gant missives,  sym- 
bols of  municipal 
hospitality,  were 
transmitted  to  dis- 
tinguished gentle- 
men, and  old 
friends,  and  resi- 
dents of  South 
Reading  and  Wake- 
field, expressing  a 
cordial  invitation  to 
be  present  on  Set- 
tlers' Day  as  guests 
of  the  town. 

The  Joint  Com- 
mittee, made  up  of 
five  members  from 
each  of  the  three 
general  committees,  organized  with  Walter  S.  Parker,  of 
Reading,  as  chairman,  and  Chester  W.  Eaton,  of  Wake- 
field, as  secretary,  and  held  many  sessions  at  Reading 
and  Wakefield,  rendering  impartial  service  in  arranging 
the  leading  features  of  the  celebration  in  the  two  towns, 
and  passing  upon  questions  where  joint  action  was  neces- 
sary   or    desirable.       This    committee,  acting   within   its 
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OLDEST    HOUSE    IN    WAKEFIELD,    PROSPECT    STREET. 

Kuitt  by  Sergt.  Jolin  Parker  about  1^7°.     Lately  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Caroline  H. 
Leslie ;  now  owned  by  Charles  S.  Hanks..  Esq. 


Town  Hall,  Reading  High  School  House  and  Old  South 
Church,  and  Flint  Memorial  Hall  in  North  Reading. 
The  inside  pages  of  this  handsome  brochure  contained  a 
cordial  invitation  to  absent  sons  and  daughters,  and 
other  friends  of   "  ancient    Redding,"    with   her    modern 

names,  to  come  to 
the  joint  celebration, 
and  included  also  a 
complete  program  of 
all  the  pre-arranged 
features  and  observ- 
ances of  the  three 
days,  Sunday,  Mon- 
day, and  Tuesday. 

There  was  also 
entrusted  to  the 
joint  committee  the 
responsibility  of  ar- 
ranging for  a  me- 
morial volume  or 
book  of  proceedings 
of  the  whole  cele- 
bration, and  this 
work,  after  due  con 
sideration,  was  com- 
mitted to  Messrs. 
Charles  A.  Loring  and  Willie  E.  Twombly,  of  Reading, 
with  full  authority  to  prepare,  print,  and  publish,  under 
the  direction  of  the  joint  committee,  a  memorial  volume, 
elegantly  embellished,  that  should  be  worthy  of  the 
great  anniversary  and  the  towns  participating  in  its 
observances. 

The  towns  of  Reading  and  Wakefield  were   each    to 


functions,  recommended  distinctive  processions  for  each      contribute  $250,  and  the  town    of   North  Reading  S50 

toward  defraying  the  expense  attending  the  publication 
of  the  book,  the  publishers  agreeing  to  sell  the  volume 


town,  historical  and  literary  exercises  in  Wakefield  on 
May  28,  to  be  designated  as  "  Settlers'  Day,"  and  a  ban- 
quet in  Reading  on  May  29,  to  be  called  "  Incorporation 
Day."  They  also  selected  the  orator  and  poet  for  the 
historical  exer- 
cises, and  caused 
to  be  printed  an  ele- 
gantly illustrated 
invitation  for  the 
joint  celebration, 
of  eight  pages.  On 
the  first  page  were 
old-time  pictures, 
being  three  deli- 
cate half-tone  en- 
gravings, happily 
combined,  of  the 
"  Old  Parker  Tav- 
ern "  in  Reading, 
built  about  1749, 
by    Ephraim     Par- 


BIRD'S-EYE    VIEW    OF    WAKEFIELD,    FROM    LUDLOW    PARK. 


for  the  low  price  of  $1.50  per  copy. 

As  the  preparation  of  the  volume  progressed,  the  pub- 
lishers perceived 
the  importance  and 
desirability  of  en- 
larging the  scope 
of  the  work  to  in- 
clude various  chap 
ters  of  historic  and 
local  interest  with 
numerous  illustra- 
tions. On  sugges- 
tion of  the  pub- 
lishers the  joint 
committee  readily 
approved  an  ad- 
vance in  the  price 
of  the  memorial 
volume  to  52.50. 
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WALTER  SCOTT  PARKER  was  born  in  Reading. 
July  21,  184(1,  ancl  st;ill  occupies  the  old  ances- 
tral estate  (1894)  which  has  always  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  family.  Mr,  Parker's  mother  was  descended 
from  the  Emersons,  a  name  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
the  country  ;  his  grandmother  was  a  Bancroft,  a  well- 
known  family.  His  ancestors  were  active  participants 
in  the  actions  of  the  colonists  to  secure  their  independ- 
ence, and  when  hostilities  began,  they  fought  for  their 
inalienable  rights  on  the  fields  of  Lexington,  Concord, 
and  Bunker   Hill. 

When  Walter  Scott  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  his  father, 
Henry  F.  Parker,  removed  with  his  family  to  Chicago, 
and  from  thence  to  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where  he  resided 
tlie  three  years  previous  to  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
His  father  took  an  active  part,  with  John  Brown,  in 
preventing  the  encroachment 
of  slavery  in  that  territory, 
and  was  prominent  in  the 
anti-  slavery  movement  of 
that  day.  In  i860  hisfather 
went  to  Pike's  Peak,  Col., 
and  was  a  senator  in  the 
first  Colorado  Senate.  While 
residing  in  Lawrence,  young 
Parker  attended  the  first 
high  school  established  in 
the  Territory.  In  1859  he 
returned  to  Reading,  and 
worked  at  farming  for  two 
years.  He  then  entered  the 
employ  of  his  uncle.  Still- 
man  E.  Parker,  a  shoe  man- 
ufacturer, as  book-keeper  and 
general  utility  boy.  Subse- 
quently, he  attended  the 
high  school,  but  did  not 
take  the  regular  course. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
Parker  always  had  strong 
desires  to  enlist,  but  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by 
strenuous  objections  from 
his  mother  and  his  age.     But 

on  July  19,  1864,  he  obtained  her  consent,  after  much 
solicitation,  and  two  days  before  he  was  eighteen  he  en- 
listed in  Company  E,  8th  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers. 

In  the  spring  of  1865,  he  entered  the  Chandler  Scien- 
tific Department  of  Dartmouth  College,  teaching  winter 
terms  in  Chelmsford  and  Bradford  while  pursuing  his 
studies  at  college,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1868. 

Shortly  after  graduating,  he  was  chosen  principal  of 
Dowse  Academy,  in  Sherborn,  and  soon  after  was  elected 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Medfield  High  School,  where 
he  remained  a  year,  when  he  was  elected  principal  of  a 
large  grammar  school  in  New  Bedford,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  was  chosen  sub-master  of  the  Dwight  School  in 
Boston.  He  retained  this  position  from  April,  1872,  to 
December,    1884,  when   he    was    elected    master  of  the 


WALTER    S.   PARKER 


Bennett  School  in  that  city,  where  he  remained  until 
1888,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  mastership  of  the 
Everett  School,  where  he  attained  a  wide  reputation  in 
skilful  teaching  and  efficient  management.  In  [une, 
1894,  without  any  effort  on  his  part  to  secure  the  posi- 
tion, he  was  elected  supervisor  of  the  public  schools  of 
Boston. 

In   all  his  educational  work,  Mr.   Parker  has  exhibited 
special  aptitude    for    instructing   the    young,     and    rare 
ability    in   inspiring  both    pupils    and    teachers   to  high 
endeavor.     He  has  always  been  preeminently  successful 
in   cultivating  the   higher  natures  of  those  intrusted  to 
his  care.      He   was  connected   for  many  years  with  the 
National    Summer   School    of    Methods,  at  Saratoga,  as 
lecturer  on    history,  a  part  of  the  time   holding  the   posi- 
tion of  manager  and  secretary.     His  services  are  in  con- 
stant demand  at  educational 
institutes  and  conventions  in 
New  England.     He  has  been 
treasurer    of  the    Massachu- 
setts   Teachers'  Association 
for  ten  years,  and  in  Decem- 
ber,  1895.  was  unanimously 
chosen  president  of  the  as- 
sociation.     He  has  been  for 
many    years   a     member    of 
the  National    Historical   So- 
ciety. 

He  is  the  author,  with 
Calvin  G.  Hutchinson,  of  an 
extensive  work  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Book- 
keeping. While  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  his  profession, 
Mr.  Parker  has  always  shown 
deep  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  his  native  town,  and  the 
citizens  of  Reading  have  fre- 
quently called  him  to  fill 
many  important  positions  of 
trust.  He  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee for  twenty  years,  over 
ten  years  of  which  time  he 
has  been  chairman  of  that  body,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  public  library.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  he  was  commander  of 
Veteran  Post  194,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  and  promoters  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Reading,  and  is  now  one  of  its  directors. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Parker  was  married  June  8,  1S70,  to  Martha  Isa- 
belle  Badger,  a  direct  descendant  on  her  mother's  side  of 
Col.  William  Ball,  who  came  from  England  about  the 
year  1650  and  settled  in  Lancaster  County,  Va.,  one  of 
whose  grandchildren  was  Mary  Ball,  the  mother  of  George 
Washington.  Mr.  Parker  has  six  children,  three  girls  and 
three  boys.  He  has  always  shown  a  keen  interest  in  his 
native  town  and  was  prominently  identified  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  town's  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary. 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  REDDING. 


READING. 


HE  following  vote  was  passed  at  the  annual 
town  meeting,  held  March  6,  1893. 

That  the  selectmen  to  be  elected  this  day  be  a 
committee  to  make  arrangements  for   the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Reading,  and 
to  confer   with   the  committees  appointed  or  to  be  appointed  by  the 
towns  of  North  Reading  and  Wakefield  for  that  purpose,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number. 

The  persons  elected  selectmen  at  the  same  meeting  were 
Charles  W.  Abbott,  James  P.  Clement,  and  R.  Dexter 
Temple.  Mr.  Temple  died  December  29,  and  the  va- 
cancy thus  caused  remained  unfilled  the  balance  of  the 
municipal  year. 

The  following  record  was  made  by  James  P.  Clement, 
clerk  of  Ihe  selectmen,  under  date  of  Feb.  3,  1894:  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen  who  comprise  the  committee  having 
in  charge  the  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  invite  some  twenty  or  more  citizens  of  the  town  to  meet 
with  us  011  Thursday  evening,  February  S,  for  an  interchange  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  such  celebration. 

The  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  below  accepted 
the  invitation,  met  the  selectmen  at  the  Town  Building, 
February  8,  and  "  were  added  to  the  committee  by  the 
selectmen,  who  were  so  empowered  by  vote  of  the  town." 


Edward  F.  Parker, 
Richard  W.  Francis, 
William  I.  Ruggles, 
J.  W.  Grimes, 
A.  J.  Francis, 


Harley  Prentiss. 
Warren  E.  Eaton, 
Walter  S.  Parker, 
F.  E   Whittemore, 
Frank  M.  Smith, 


Merrick  A.  Stone, 
Willie  E.  Twomblv, 
Alfred  W.  Danforth, 
Charles  H.  Stinchtield. 


The    committee    organized    by    choosing    Charles    W. 
Abbott,  chairman,  and  James  P.  Clement,  secretary. 
In  the  record  appears  the  following:  — 

F.  E.  Whittemore  *  reported  that  at  the  solicitation  of  the  select- 
men, he  had  presented  the  matter  of  our  celebrating  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  town  on  Tuesday,  May  29,  and  the 
desirability  of  the  school  regiment  t  taking  part  in  the  same,  to  the 
board  of  principals  of  the  several  schools,  who  regarded  the  matter 
favorably ;  and  as  far  as  he  was  informed  they  would  make  the  Field 
Day  correspond  to  the  day  of  celebration, 

*  Principal  of  high  school. 

1"  The  Second  [Massachusetts  School  Regiment,  organized  in  1889,  consisted,  when 
largest,  of  the  members  of  the  high  schools  of  Gloucester,  Brookline,  Lynn,  Med- 
ford,  Maiden,  Lowell,  Woburn,  Wakefield,  Andover,  Reading,  and  Chelsea,  but  at 
the  date  of  the  celebration  the  schools  r,f  Brookline,  Medford,  and  Maiden  had  with- 
drawn. Owing  to  the  heavy  rain  on  the  morning  of  May  29,  the  Field  Day  was 
postponed  to  Saturday,  June  2, 


In  this  record  of  February  8,  also  appears  the  follow- 
ing vote  :  — 

Voted  to  call  a  citizens'  meeting  on  the  evening  of  February  15, 
to  get  further  views  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  citizens. 

The  citizens'  meeting  was  called  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 
Judge  Solon  Bancroft  was  made  chairman,  and  James  P. 
Clement,  secretary. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  votes  were  passed  :  — 

1.  That  the  selectmen  be  requested  to  insert  the  following  article 
in  the  Town  Warrant  for  the  annual  meeting:  To  see  what  amount 
of  money  the  town  will  raise  and  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Reading. 

2.  It  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to 
make  such  arrangements  with  committees  from  the  towns  of  Wake- 
field and  North  Reading,  looking  to  a  joint  celebration,  as  in  their 
discretion  they  deem  best. 

In  the  records  of  the  doings  of  the  General  Committee, 
under  date  of  Feb.   17,    1894,  may  be  read  :  — 

The  following  were  elected  a  sub-committee,  to  confer  with  a 
similar  committee  of  the  town  of  Wakefield,  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  joint  celebration  : 


Charles  W.  Abbott, 
Walter  S.  Parker, 
Oilman  L.  Parker, 


Harley  Prentiss, 
James  P.  Clement, 
William  I.  Ruggles, 


Willie  E.  Twomblv, 
Frank  A.  Winship. 
Alfred  W.  Danforth. 


This  committee  reported  on  February  23  as  follows  :  — 
(We  quote  from  the  records.) 

That  the  towns  of  Reading  and  Wakefield  combine  in  a  joint 
celebration  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  May;  Wakefield  to  have  the 
first  day  —  the  2Sth  —  or  Settlers'  Day,  with  the  historic  readings 
and  the  oration ;  Reading  to  have  the  second  day  —  the  29th — or 
Incorporation  Day,  with  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Staff,  and  other  prominent  men,  and  the  grand  banquet. 

It  appears  by  the  records  that,  at  this  meeting,  Walter 
S.  Parker  was  elected  permanent  chairman,  by  accla- 
mation, Will  S.  Kinsley,  permanent  secretary,  and 
Edward  F.  Parker,  permanent  treasurer.  Also,  that  the 
following  citizens  were  elected  a  committee,  to  form 
with  a  similar  committee  from  Wakefield,  a  joint  com- 
mittee, Walter  S.  Parker,  James  P.  Clement.  William  I. 
Ruggles.   Frank   A.   Winship,  and  George   H.   Parker. 

The  record  of  March  2,  1894.  contains  the  following 
report  from   the   joint  committee  :  — 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


Haklev  Prentiss, 
Edwakd  B.  Drake, 
William  I.  Ruggles 


READING'S    EXECUTIVE   COHHITTEE. 

Gilman  L.  Parker, 

Waiter  S.   Parker,  Chair  man, 

Daniel  T.   Btckford,  Secretary, 


Albert  J .   Francis, 
Frank   M.   Smith. 
Jacob  Mitchell, 
Fred  W.  Hatch. 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF   REDDING. 


The  sub-committees  of  Reading  and  Wakefield  met  in  the  latter 
town  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  2S,  and  organized  as 
follows:  —  Walter  S.  Parker,  of  Reading,  chairman;  Chester  W. 
Eaton,  of  Wakefield,  secretary. 

The  committee   voted  to  extend  an  invitation  to  North 


GENERAL  CO/iniTTEE.  -Continued. 


WILL   S.    KINSLEY. 
Secretary  Reading's  General  Committee. 

Reading  to  be  represented  on  the  committee,  and  in- 
structed the  secretary  to  correspond  with  that  town  to 
this  effect. 

The  committee  ratified  the  actions  of  the  first  com- 
mittees with  regard  to  dates,  and  each  town's  distinctive 
features  ;  and  also  decided  that  each  town  bear  its  own 
expense  for  the  celebration,  except  in  cases  where  by 
purchasing  together  they  could  make  a  saving. 

March  5,  1894,  the  citizens,  in  town  meeting  assem- 
bled, passed  the  following  vote  :  — 

That  the  town  raise  and  appropriate  #3,000,  and  appropriate  #1,000, 
making  the  sum  of  $4,000,  the  same  to  be  expended  by  the  author- 
ized committee  for  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  organization. 

March  10.  1894,  an  Executive  Committee  was  elected 
by  the  General  Committee,   as  below:  — 


Chairman,  —  WALTER  S.  PARKER. 


William  I.  Ruggles, 
Fred  W.  Hatch, 
Gilman  L.  Parker, 


Harley  Prentiss, 
Frank  M.  Smith, 
Daniel  T.  Bickford, 


Edward  II.  Drake, 
Albert  J.  Francis, 
Jacob  Mitchell. 


Citizens  were  added  to  the  General  Committee  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  organization  when  completed  was 
as  follows  :  — 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

PRESIDENT. 

WALTER   S.    PARKER. 


VICE  PRESIDENTS. 


James  P.  Clement, 
Edmund  Eaton, 
Wendell  Bancroft, 
Washington  P.  Damon, 
Francis  O.  Dewey. 


Fred  W.  Hatch, 
Solon  Bancroft, 
Samuel  Pierce, 
Edward  A-ppleton, 
Ira  W.  Ruggles, 


Treasurer  — Edward  F.  Parker. 


William   II.  Wk.mtmax, 
Nathan  Bancroft, 
Warren  E.  Eaton, 
Charles  W.  Abbott, 
James  Reid. 
Secretary  —  Will  S.  Kinsley. 


Bancroft,  Moses. 
Bancroft,  James  A. 
Bancroft,  Lewis  M. 
Bancroft,  Frank  J. 
Bancroft,  Wiilard  A. 
Barrows,  Cyrus  M. 
Batchelder,  Alden. 
Beal,  Oliver  L. 
Bickford,  Daniel  T. 
Boyce,  Benjamin  M. 
Brooks,  Edward  F. 
Brown,  Charles  F. 
Carleton,  James  H. 
Connelly,  John. 
Coons,  Arthur  M. 
Crafts,  Frank  E. 
Oowe,  William  L. 
Cummings,  Horace  E. 
Damon,  Arthur  A. 
Dane,  Harry  L. 
Danforth,  Alfred  W. 
Dewey,  Frank  H. 
I  'ewliurst,  James. 
Drake,  Edward  B. 
Francis,  Richard  W. 
Francis,  Albert  J. 
Gleason,  Joseph  H. 
Gordon,  Arthur  D. 
Crimes,  James  W. 
Harrow,  Stephen. 
Holden,  Henry  E. 


Howes,  A.  Newell. 
Hunt,  Edgar  N. 
Hussey,  Charles  E. 
Jones,  Oren  N. 
Kinsley,  Stephen  P. 
Kittredge,  Henry  C. 
Lee,  Charles  W. 
Lewis,  John  B-,  Jr. 
Lindsay,  James. 
Loring,  Charles  A. 
Lnring,  Richard  F. 
Marshall,  J.  Elmer. 
Mclntire,  Herbert  E. 
Merrill,  Fred  D. 
Mitchell,  Jacob. 
Nichols,  Edward  C. 
Nichols,  Albion  G. 
Nichols,  Frank  G. 
( )rr,  J.  Henry. 
Palmer,  Edward  H. 
Parker,  George  H. 
Parker,  Galen  A. 
Parker.  Gilman  L. 
Pendergrace,  JesstTS- 
Perkins,  Alfred. 
Pratt,  Frank  W.  B. 
Pratt,  George  L. 
Prentiss,  Harley. 
Prentiss,  H.  Lindsay. 
Prentiss,  Archer  R. 
Richardson,  William  £ 


Richardson.  Chester  C. 
Richardson,  Harry  M. 
Roberts,  Jacob  W". 
Roberts.  Herbert  H. 
Roberts,  John  A. 
Roberts,  Arthur  E. 
Robinson,  Henry. 
Ruggles,  William  I. 
Ruggles,  Otis  A. 
Ruggles,  Otis  B. 
Scott,  Walter  M. 
Shannon, John  J. 
Shannon,  William  H. 
Shattuck,  Fred  H. 
Smith,  Frank  M. 
Southwell,  R.  Dana. 
Sperry,  Fred  D. 
Stinclifield,  Charles  H. 
Stone,  Merrick  A. 
Swain,  Charles  H. 
Temple,  Joseph  S. 
Temple,  Arthur  W. 
Thomas,  Arthur  F. 
Tuttle,  Arthur  S. 
Twombly,  Willie  E. 
Wadlin,  Horace  G. 
Webster,  John  W. 
Whelton,  John  H. 
W'hittemore,  Frederic  E. 
Wight,  James. 
Winship,  Frank  A. 


READINGS    SUB=COnniTTEES. 

EXECUTIVE  COnniTTEE. 

Chairman —Walter  S.  Parker.        Secretary  —  Daniel  T.  Bickford. 


William  I.  Ruggles, 
Edward  B.  Drake, 
Albert  J.  Francis, 


Charles  F.  Brown, 
Horace  G.  Wadlin, 
Fred  W.  Hatch, 
Solon  Bancroft, 
Walter  S.  Parker, 
Henry  G.   Kittredge. 
Frank  M.  Smith, 
Harley  Prentiss. 
John  B.  Lewis,  Jr., 
Nathan  Bancroft, 


1 1  arley  Prentiss, 
Albeit  J.  Francis, 
Charles  W.  Lee, 
Stephen  P.  Kinsley, 


A.  Newell  Howes, 
Charles  A.  Loring, 
Alden  Batchelder, 
( Jaleil  A.  Parker. 
James  P.  Clement, 


Fred.  E.  Wnittemoke, 
J.  Elmer  Marshall, 
Charles  E.  Hussey, 
Gilman  L.  Parker, 


Otis  B.  Ruggi.es, 


Oliver  L.  Beal, 


Walter  M.  Scott, 


Arthur  S.  Tuttle, 


Charles  A.  Loring, 
Archer  R.  Prentiss, 


Horace  G.  Wadlin, 


F.dward  C  Nichols, 
William  L,  Crowe, 
Frank  G.  Nichols, 


Charles  A.  Loring 


Otis  A.  Rigglks. 
A.  Newell  Howes, 


Charles  W.  Abbott, 


Gilman  L.  Parker 
Harley  Prentiss, 
Frank  M.  Smith, 


Fred  W.  Hatch, 
Jacob  Mitchell. 


Reception  and  Invitation. 


James  P.  Clement, 
Warren  E.  Eaton, 
Frank  A.  Winship, 
Henry  Robinson, 
James  H.  Carleton, 
James  Wight, 
Edward  Appleton, 
William  H.Wightman, 
Benjamin  M.  Boyce, 
Francis  O.  Dewey, 

Procession. 

J.  Henry  Orr, 
R.  Dana  Southwell, 
James  W.  Grimes, 
Jesse  S.  Pendergrace, 
Herbert  E.  Mclntire. 

Banquet. 

Cyrus  M.  Barrows, 
Jacob  Mitchell, 
Waher  S    Parker. 
William  I.  Ruggles, 
Harley  Prentiss, 
Edward  B.  Drake. 

School  Regiment. 

William  H.  Shannon, 
Arthur  F.  Thomas, 
Arthur  E.  Roberts, 
Frank  W.  B.  Pratt, 

Bonfire. 

Richard  F.  Loring, 

Halls  and  Tents. 

James  W.  Grimes, 

Fireworks. 

William  L  Ruggles, 

Police. 

Fred  D.  Merrill, 

Games  and  Sport. 

James  Lindsay, 
Arthur  D.  Gordon, 

Grand  Stand. 

Wendell  Bancroft. 

Fire    Department. 

Charles  H.  Stinchfield. 
Charles  W.  Lee, 
Fred  H.  Shattuck, 

Press. 

Henry  G.  Kittredge. 
Decorations. 

Richard  W.  Francis, 
I l.ury  L.  Dane, 

Transportation. 

Frank  H.  Dewey. 


Jacob  W.  Roberts, 
William  S-  Richardson. 
Wendell  Bancroft, 
Samuel  Pierce, 
James  Reid, 
Alden  Batchelder. 
James  A.  Bancroft, 
Edward  H.  Palmer, 
Ira  W.  Ruggles, 
Alfred.  Perkins. 


H.  Lindsay  Prentiss, 
Edward  C.  Nichols, 
Charles  W.  Abbott. 
Arthur  E.  Roberts, 


Frank  M.  Smith, 
Albert  J.  Francis, 
Fred  W.  Hatch, 
Gilman  L.  Parker, 
Daniel  T.  Bickford, 


Alfred  W.  Danforth, 
Moses  Bancroft, 
Albert  J.  Francis, 
Frank  H.  Dewev. 


Ham-  M.  Richardson. 


Henrv  Robinson. 


Henry  E.  Holden. 


John    H.  Whelton. 


James  W.  Grimes. 


Arthur  W.  Temple. 


Albion  G.  Nichols. 
Stephen  Harrow. 


Chester  C.  Richardson. 


I  Ferberl  H.  Roberts 
John  A.  Roberts. 


Joseph  S.  Temple. 


-M 


TWO   HUNDRED   AXD  FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


Willie  E.  Two-mbly, 


Frank  M.  Smith, 
Oliver  L.  Beal, 


Edgar  N.  Hunt, 


Alfred  Perkins, 
George  H.  Parker, 


Printing. 

Cyrus  M.  Barrows,  Daniel  T.  Bickford. 

Carriages. 

Frank  E.  Crafts,  John  J.  Shannon. 

Willard  A.  Bancroft, 

Finance. 

Jacob  Mitchell,  James  H.  Carleton. 

Salutes  and  Bell  Ringing. 


George  L.  Pratt, 
Arthur  M.  Coons, 


John  Connelly. 


Band  nusic. 

Edward  B.  Drake,  Fred  D.  Sperry,  Frank  W.  ]J.  Pratt. 

Vocal  nusic. 

Charles  F.  Brown,  Gilman  L.  Parker,  Frank  J.  Bancroft, 

John  W.  Webster. 


Will  S.  Kinsley, 


Bureau  of  Information. 

Merrick  A.  Stone,  Charles  H.  Swain. 

Ambulance. 

Edward  F.  Brooks. 

Booths  and  Refreshment  Stands. 

Alfred  W.  Danforth,       Lewis  M.  Bancroft,  Arthur  A.  Damon. 

Village  Improvements. 

Joseph  S.  Temple,  Ira  W.  Ruggles,  Chen  N.  Jones. 


Solon  Bancroft 
Nathan  Bancroft. 


Historic  Places. 

Frank  J.  Bancroft, 
Edward  Appleton, 


Ira  W.  Ruggles, 
Joseph  H.  Gleason. 


Historical  Loan  and  Art  Collection. 

Mrs.  Galen  A.  Parker,     Mrs.  Solon  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Rosamond  C.  Pratt. 

From  the  records,  it  is  evident  that  the  General  Com- 
mittee found  it  difficult  to  keep  within  the  appropriation 
made  by  the  town,  owing  to  the  very  laudable  ambition 
of  the  several  sub-committees  to  make  successful  each 
its  own  department  of  work.  The  amount  appropriated, 
as  voted,  was  $4,000.  The  record  of  April  7 
reads  :  — 

The  different  sub-committees  have  handed  in  their  several  reports, 
and  the  total  amount  of  money  asked  for  was  $6,286. 

That  sum  had  been  cut  down  to  S3, 949. 2 5,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  recommended  that  it  be  still  further 
reduced  so  that  there  be  not  less  than  $500  left,  to  be 
used  as  a  reserve  fund. 

The  General  Committee  so  voted.  The  amount  ex- 
pended by  Reading  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  celebra- 
tion, according  to  the  treasurer's  account,  was  $3,810, 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $190. 


JOINT   CONFERENCE   COMMITTEE. 

Walter  S.  Parker,   Chairman.  Chester  \V.   Eaton,   Secretary. 


WAKEFIELD. 

Chester  W.  Eaton,  Edwin  C.  Miller, 

Charles  F.  Woodward,  Michael  Low, 

Charles  H.  Spencer. 


READING. 

Walter  S.  Parker,  James  P.  Clement, 

George  H.  Parker,  William  I.  Ruggles, 

Frank  A.  Winship. 


Chester  W.  Eaton, 


NORTH    READING. 

Frank  Parker,  Leland  D.  Batchelder, 

Dennis  Batchelder,  John  Bacheller, 

Henry  H.  Dame. 

Sub=Committee  on   Invitations  to  the  Joint  Celebration. 
WAKEFIELD.  READING. 

Samuel  K.  Hamilton.  Walter  S.  Parker, 

NORTH   READING. 

Frank  Parker,  E.  A.  Carpenter. 


Charles  F.  Brown. 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  READING.  FROM   PROSPECT  HILL. 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  REDDING. 


NORTH   READING. 


5j/yvp/,r'iT  the  annual  town  meeting  held  March  6, 
1893,  the  following  vote  was  passed  :  — 

Ite  Voted  that  the  selectmen  be  instructed  to  ascer- 
tain what  amount  will  be  required  from  us  to  assist 
in  the  celebration. 

March  5,  1894,  the  following  vote  was  passed  by  the 
town  :  — 

Voted  that  a  committee  of  five  be  chosen  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mittees of  Reading  and  Wakefield,  in  relation  to  the  celebration. 
Chose  Frank  Parker,  Henry  H.  Dame,  Leland  D.  Batchelder,  John 
Bacheller,  and  Dennis  Batchelder  to  serve  as  the  committee. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  March  26,  1894,  this 
committee  made  a  verbal  report.  A  committee  of  ten 
(afterwards  increased  to  twenty-five)  was  then  chosen 
from  the  floor  "  to  serve  the  town."  The  full  committee 
as  chosen  were :  — 


Edward  D    Parker, 
M.  L.  Hayward, 
Solon  O.  Holt, 
Leland  D.  Batchelder 
Willis  P.  Smith, 
Arthur  F.  Upton, 
J.  B.  Mcl.ane, 
Isaac  A.  Flint, 


E.  A.  Carpenter, 
Frank  Parker, 
Dennis  Batchelder, 
John   Bacheller, 
Charles  S.  Pratt, 
Henry  H.  Dame, 
C.  H.'  Nichols, 
H.  W.  Campbell, 
James  L.  Harris. 


J.  D.  Cowing, 
Henry  A.  Upton, 
Wm.  I.   Nichols, 
Warren  Eaton, 
Irving  Batchelder, 
J.  M.  Robinson, 
H.  L.Abbott, 
Frank  F.  Strout, 


At  a  second  adjourned  meeting  held  April  2,  1894, 
the  record  shows  the  following  vote  :  — 

Voted  that  the  town  raise  and  appropriate  $500  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  the  old  town  of  Reading. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  following  vote  was  passed  :  — 

Voted  that  the  General  Committee  choose  three  ladies  to  solicit 
for  the  Art  and  Historical  Collection. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Committee,  March  29,  1894,  there  were  present,  as  the 
records  show,  — 


Edward  D.  Parker, 
Martin  L.  Hayward, 
Frank  Parker, 


Edward  A.  Carpenter 
Solon  I).  Holt, 
Irving  F.   Batchelder, 
Charles  S.  Pratt. 


Joseph  D.  Gowing 
Henry  A.  Upton, 
Willis  P.  Smith, 


Edward  A.  Carpenter  was  elected  chairman,  and  Willis 
P.   Smith  secretary  of  the  committee. 

Under  date  of  April  2   is  the  following  vote  :  — 

Voted  to  choose  an  executive  committee  of  five,  and  Edward 
D.  Parker,  A.  F.  Upton,  Solon  O.  Holt,  Edward  A.  Carpenter,  and 
Martin  L.  Hayward  were  elected. 

At  meetings  held  April  2,  14,  16,  17,  and  23,  the 
several  sub-committees  were  in  process  of  formation. 
They  finally  stood  as  follows  :  — 

GENERAL   COHHITTEE. 

PRESIDENT. 

EDWARD    A.    CARPENTER. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Joseph  D.  Gowing,  Martin  L.  Hayward. 


Treasurer 

Abbott,  Herbert  L. 
Batchelder,  Dennis. 
Batchelder,  Leland  L> 
Batchelder,  Irving  F. 
Batchelder,  A.  L. 
Bacheller,  John. 
Campbell,  Henry  H. 
Case,  Frank  W. 
Dame,  Henry  H. 
Ditmars,  Geo.  L. 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE. -Continued. 
Arthur  F.  Upton.  Secretary  —  Willis  P.  Smith. 


Eaton,  Warren. 
Fames,  J.  Allen. 
Flint,  J.  Arthur. 
Foley,  Thomas  L. 
Holt,  Solon  O. 
Harris,  J.  C. 
McLane,  J.  15. 
Nichols,  Wm    I. 
Nichols,  Charles  H. 
Parker,  Edward  D. 


Parker,  Frank. 
Pratt,  Charles  S. 
Pringle,  Ralph. 
Robinson,  J.Milton. 
Strout,  Frank  F. 
Symonds,  Burton  K. 
Turner,  J.  E. 
Turner,  Willard  P. 
Upton,  Henry  A. 
Upton,  W.  F. 


NORTH    READING'S   SUBCOMMITTEES 


Chairman  - 


Edward  A.  Carpenter, 


Edward  A.  Carpenter 
Martin  L.  Hayward, 


Willis  P.  Smith, 
Henry  A.  Upton, 
Herbert  L.  Abbott, 
Burton  K.  Symonds, 
Martin  L.  Hayward, 
Arthur  F.  Upton, 
J.  Z.  Harris, 


Charles  S.  Pratt, 


John  Bacheller, 
Charles  H.  Nichols, 
Henry  A.  Upton, 


Burton  K.  Symonds, 


Wm.  I.  Nichols, 
Charles  H.  Nichols. 


EXECUTIVE   COHMITTEE. 

-  Edward  D.  Parker.         Secretary  —  Arthur  F.  Upton 


Martin  L.  Hayward, 
Joseph  D.  (lowing. 

Invitation  and  Reception. 

Dennis  Batchelder, 
Joseph  D.  Gowing, 

Procession. 

Thomas  L.  Foley, 
Frank  \V.  Case, 
Irving  F.  Batchelder, 
W.  F.  Upton, 


Solon  O.  Holt, 


William  I.  Nichols 
Solon  O.  Holt. 


Henry  A.  Upton, 


Frank  F.  Strout, 
J.  B.  McLane, 
I  tennis  Batchelder, 
Edward  A.  Carpenter. 

Banquet. 

Frank   Parker, 

Fire  Department. 

A.  L.  Batchelder, 
Burton  K.  Svmonds, 
J.  Z.  Harris, 

Carriages. 

John  Bacheller, 

Printing. 

J.  Allen  Eames, 
Irving  F.  Batchelder, 

Music. 

Burton  K.  Svmonds, 


Joseph  D.  Cowing, 
John  Bacheller, 
Willard  P.  Turner, 
A.  L    Batchelder, 
J.  Milton  Robinson, 
J.  E.  Turner, 
Geo.  L.  Ditmars, 


Frank  F.  Strout- 


W.  F.  Upton, 
Frank  W.  Case. 


Henry  W.  Campbell. 
J.  E.  Turner. 

Edward  D.  Parker. 


Bonfire.  Salutes,  and  Bell  Ringing. 


Henry  H.  Dame, 
Burton  K.  Svmonds. 
Edward  D.  Parker, 
W.  I.  Turner, 


Wm.  I.  Nichols, 
Henry  H.  Dame. 

Henry  W.  Campbell, 


Martin  L.  Haywari: 
J.  Milton  Robinson, 


Ralph  Pringle, 
Thomas  L.  Foley, 
Henry  A-  Upton, 
Chas.  S.  Pratt, 

Historic  Places. 

Frank  W.  Case, 
Joseph  D.  Gowing, 

Halls  and  Tents. 

Charles  S.  Pratt. 
Book  of   Proceedings. 

I.  Arthur  Flint, 
Herbert  L.  Abbott, 


Geo-  L.  Ditmars, 
W.  F.  Upton, 
J.  Allen  Eames. 


A.  L.  Batchelder. 


J.  Milton  Robinsun. 


Leland  D-  Batchelder. 


Frank  Parker, 


Historical  and  Literary    Exercises. 

Henry  H.  Dame,  J.  Milton  Robinson. 

Art  and  Historical  Collection. 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Edwards,     Mrs.  Chas.  P.  Howard,        Mrs.  L.  G.  Howard. 
Mrs.  Harnett  N.  Flint,  Mrs.  Henry  Nichols,  Miss  Mary  H.  Gra\-es. 

At  the  eleventh  and  last  recorded  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee,  June  8,  1894,  the  following  vote  was 
passed  :  — 

Voted  that  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  make  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  expenses  of  the  celebration  at  the  annual  town 
meeting. 

The  expense  of  the  celebration  to  the  old  North 
Precinct  of  the  town  of  Redding  was  5458.46. 
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NORTH    READING   JOINT  CONFERENCE   COMMITTEE. 


Dennis  Batchelder, 


Leland  D.  Batchelder, 


Frank  Parker,  Chairman* 


John  Bacheller, 
Henry  H.  Dame. 
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AMONG  the  familiar  forms  in  the  old  South  Reading 
days  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  well  remembered  to- 
day by  thousands  of  the  people  of  Wakefield,  rises  in  the 
mind's  eye  the  thoughtful  face  and  stalwart  figure  of  Cyrus 
Wakefield,  the  senior  of  that  name.  Coming  to  South 
Reading  as  a  citizen  in  the  year  185 1,  he  purchased  a 
homestead  with  ample  acreage,  and  soon  after  located 
here  the  manufacturing  business  in  rattans,  which  he  had 
founded,  and  which  has  made  his  name  famous  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  Cyrus  Wakefield  was  the  son  of  James 
and  Hannah  Hemenway  Wakefield,  and  was  born  in  Rox- 
bury,  N.  H.,  Feb.  14,  181 1.  He  was  descended,  however, 
from  prominent  families  of  the  First  Parish  in  old  Reading. 
His  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Wakefield,  was  son  of 
Joseph  Wakefield,  of  Boston,  and  came  to  Reading  about 
1730,  when  a  young  child.  When  of  sufficient  age  he 
became  an  apprentice  to 
Timothy  Pratt,  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter.  Mr. 
Pratt  lived  "side  the  Pond," 
on  the  easterly  side  of  Main 
Street,  in  what  was  called 
the  old  "  Garrison  "  house. 
Thomas  Wakefield  married 
Dorcas  Pratt,  daughter  of 
Timothy  Pratt,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  homestead. 
His  son,  Thomas  Wake- 
field, Jr.,  removed  to  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Hardy,  of 
Hollis,  N.  H.  Their  son, 
James  Wakefield,  father  of 
Cyrus,  settled  in  Roxbury, 
N.  H.,  as  a  farmer,  and  was 
a  prominent  and  worthy 
citizen  of  that  town.  The 
opportunities  of  young 
Cyrus  for  education  were 
limited  by  the  curriculum  of 
the  common  school,  three 
months  in  the  year,  but  he 
diligently  improved  the  ad- 
vantages   within    his    reach, 

and  the  home  acres  could  not  long  hold  this  eager  young 
man.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  came  to  Boston,  and 
for  three  years  was  employed  in  a  retail  grocery  store, 
working  hard  and  studying  men.  He  subsequently  served 
as  clerk  for  other  firms,  in  the  meantime  improving  his 
mind  by  attendance  at  evening  schools,  and  lectures,  and 
private  study,  until  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  he  entered 
the  grocery  business,  on  his  own  account,  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Foster  &:  Wakefield,  on  Commercial  Street, 
Boston.  Two  years  later,  in  1836,  he  formed  a  copartner- 
ship with  a  younger  brother,  under  name  of  Wakefield  & 
Co.,  which  continued  until  1S44.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Wakefield  made  his  first  beginnings  in  developing  the  rat- 
tan business,  by  the  purchase  and  sale,  at  a  good  profit,  of 
refuse  goods,  and  gradually  discovered  various  ways  of 
utilizing  the  whole  material  of  the  imported  cane.     He 


CYRUS  WAKEFIELD. 


gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  new  industry,  the  business 
rapidly  and  prosperously  increased,  until  in  1856  he  was 
a  recognized  power  in  the  land  in  respect  to  rattans,  and 
established  his  works  in  South  Reading,  now  Wakefield. 
These  works,  under  the  impulse  of  the  restless  owner's 
thought  and  enterprise,  were  constantly  growing  with  the 
addition  of  new  buildings,  machinery,  and  appliances, 
until  at  his  death  his  manufactories  and  storehouses 
covered  an  area  of  ten  acres  of  flooring,  and  gave  employ- 
ment to  over  a  thousand  men  and  women. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  Mr.  Wakefield,  with 
singular  prescience,  organized  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Wakefield  married  in  1841,  Eliza  A.,  daughter 
of  Captain  Henry  Bancroft,  of  Lynnfield,  a  retired  sea 
captain,  and  in  185 1  purchased  an  estate  in  South  Reading, 
on  the  westerly  side  of  Main  Street,  lying  a  short  distance 

southerly  from  the  business 
center  of  the  town,  where 
later  he  erected  a  splendid 
residence  with  handsome 
^  surroundings,  and  spent  the 

balance  of  his  days. 

On  the  first  day  of  July, 
iS6S,thename  of  the  town  of 
South  Reading  was  changed 
to  that  of  Wakefield,  in  honor 
of  Cyrus  Wakefield,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Mr. 
Wakefield  had  already  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  pros- 
perity and  development  of 
the  town  by  the  location  here 
of  this  important  industry,  by 
his  public  spirit,  his  encour- 
agement of  education  and 
numerous  benefactions,  and 
crowned  his  munificence  bv 
the  princely  gift  of  a  new  and 
splendid  town  hall.  The 
people  of  the  town,  who  had 
long  been  considering  the 
subject  of  a  change  of  name, 
assembled  in  town  meeting, 
and  with  unanimity  and  en- 
thusiasm resolved  that  South  Reading  should  become 
Wakefield.  Mr.  Wakefield  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
incorporation  of  the  Wakefield  Savings  Bank,  the  Wakefield 
Real  Estate  and  Building  Association,  the  Quannapowitt 
Water  Company,  the  National  Bank  of  South  Reading, 
the  Citizens'  Gas  Light  Company,  the  South  Reading  Ice 
Company,  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  Foundry  Companv. 

Death  cut  short  his  earthly  career,  very  suddenly,  one 
Sunday  morning  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  Oct.  26. 
1873.  The  people  of  the  town  gathered  in  large  numbers 
at  the  funeral  services,  and  on  another  day  expressed 
their  sense  of  loss  by  public  commemorative  exercises  in 
the  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Wakefield  left  no  children,  but  a 
nephew  of  the  same  name,  Cyrus  Wakefield,  2d.  assumed 
and  maintained  until  his  own  sudden  death  the  respon- 
sibilities and  prestige  of  an  honored  name. 
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CYRUS    WAKEFIELD,   the    second    of    the    name, 
and    nephew    of   the    elder    Cyrus,    was    born    in 
Sangerfield,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20,    1833,  and  was  the  son  of 
James  P.  and   Hannah   B.  (Hall)   Wakefield.     While  he 
was  quite  young,  his  parents  removed   with  their  family 
to  Wisconsin,  and  there  young   Cyrus   received  a  good, 
common-school  education,  and  as   he  grew  older  helped 
his  father  on  a  farm  and  taught  a  district  school  several 
winter    terms.     After  obtaining   his  majority,    in    1855, 
Mr.  Wakefield  came    to   Boston,    and    entered  the    em- 
ployment of  his  uncle,  Cyrus  Wakefield,  whose  wonder- 
ful   rattan    business    was    then    beginning    to    assume 
extensive  proportions.      Here  were  afforded  opportunities 
to  master  the  practical  details    of    mercantile    life,  and 
ample  scope  for  the  growth  and  development  of  a  mind 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  management 
of  important    enterprises    in 
the  business  world.     In  1865 
Mr.   Wakefield  went  to  Sin- 
gapore,  India,  charged  with 
large    responsibility    as    the 
representative  of  his  uncle  in 
the  East.    Returning  in  1870, 
he    married   Miss    Annie  B. 
Pierce,  of  Newbury  port,  and 
went    again    to     Singapore, 
remaining     there     until     the 
sudden  death  of  his  uncle  in 
1873   recalled  him  to  Amer- 
ica, to  assume  a  leading  posi- 
tion in   the   management   of 
the  Wakefield  Rattan  Com- 
pany.      He    established    his 
residence  in  Wakefield,  and 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Wakefield,    Sr.,   in   1877,  he 
occupied    the    elegant    man- 
sion   house    erected    by    his 
uncle,     and     resided     there 
until  his  death. 

Mr.  Wakefield  was  a  good 
and  true  citizen  of  the  town 
of  his  adoption,  and  during 
the  quarter-century  of  his 
residence  therein  became  more  and  more  identified  with 
her  institutions  and  interested  in  her  progress.  As  pres- 
ident and  as  treasurer  of  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Com- 
pany, he  displayed  signal  wisdom  in  guiding  and  guarding 
its  affairs,  and  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
employees. 

He  was  president  of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany, an  active  trustee  of  the  Wakefield  Savings  Bank, 
and  chairman  of  the  Investment  Committee.  He  was 
president  of  the  Wakefield  Lecture  Association,  and  long 
a  trustee  of  the  Beebe  Town  Library,  and  always  a  gen- 
erous friend  of  education  for  the  people.  He  was 
president  of  the  Wakefield  Board  of  Trade,  a  member 
of  Crystal  Lodge  A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  prominent  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  He  was  a  director  in  the  China 
Marine   Insurance    Company,    and   the    Boston  Marine 
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Insurance  Company,  a  director  of  the  Boston  National 
Bank,  and  connected  with  several  other  financial  and 
manufacturing  institutions.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
treasurer  of  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company,  he  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  sugar,  hemp,  gum,  and  other 
East  India  products,  under  the  firm  name  of  Cyrus 
Wakefield  &  Co.,  with  houses  in  New  York  and  Boston. 
When  the  subject  of  a  supply  for  the  people  of  pure 
water  from  Crystal  Lake  was  being  agitated,  and  the 
town  had  declined  to  act,  Mr.  Wakefield,  as  president  and 
largest  stockholder  of  the  Wakefield  Water  Company, 
assumed  the  financial  responsibility  of  carrying  forward 
the  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  death  of  Cyrus  Wakefield,  Sr.,  occurred  at  a 
time  of  great  depression  in  the  mercantile  world,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  stunning  blow  to  the  business  prosperity 

and  development  of  the  town, 
but  the  coming  of  another 
Cyrus  Wakefield,  of  honor- 
able character  and  active, 
public  spirit,  to  take  the  place 
of  his  uncle  as  a  liberal  citi- 
zen and  manager  of  the  great 
rattan  corporation,  did  much 
to  restore  confidence  in  the 
community,  and  make  the 
return  to  better  times  more 
easy. 

Though  not  " to  the  manor 
born,"  Mr.  Wakefield  was 
descended  from  some  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  town. 
His  ancestor  in  the  fourth 
generation  ascending  was 
Thomas  Wakefield,  who  150 
years  ago  was  a  worthy  citi- 
zen of  the  First  Parish,  and 
located  his  home  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  beautiful  Lake 
Quannapowitt,  on  land  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Junius  Beebe. 
His  domicile  has  been 
removed,  but  many  of  this 
generation  remember  i  t  s 
modest  yet  substantial  appearance.  Though  it  would 
compare  but  humbly  with  the  splendid  homestead  with 
its  ample  and  tasteful  grounds,  where  now  happily  reside 
his  latest  descendants,  yet  this  ancient  dwelling  of 
Timothy  Pratt,  and  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Wakefield, 
had  its  own  charms  of  location,  favored  by  nature,  was 
loved  as  a  peaceful  home  and  served  its  day. 

Mr.  Wakefield  was  a  large-hearted  man,  not  of  many 
words,  nor  fond  of  display,  but  ready  and  glad  to  disburse 
from  his  ample  fortune  with  open-handed  hospitality  and 
a  wise  generosity. 

His  public  spirit  and  deeds  of  humanity  in  the  town 
that  bore  his  family  name  were  truly  appreciated  by  his 
fellow-citizens. 

He  had  an  intelligent  and  active  interest  in  public 
affairs,   whether  concerning  town,  state,   or   nation,   and 
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was  generally  present  and  voting  at  the  local  town  meet- 
ings, but  his  deep  affections  were  centered  in  his  home 
and  his  children. 

He  was  a  republican  in  politics,  though  he  never  sought 
political  office,  and  was  an  attendant  at  the  Episcopal 
church.  The  death  of  Mr.  Wakefield  was  attended  with 
tragic  and  pathetic  circumstances. 

For  many  months  preceding  the  sad  event  he  had  been 
far  from  well,  though  possessing  a  physique  apparently 
strong  and  robust,  and  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  his 
life  he  was  conscious  of  unusual  weakness.  Nevertheless, 
he  went  bravely  to  his  work  day  by  day,  though  carrying 
heavy  burdens  of  heart  and  mind,  resolved  that  he  would 
not  yield  to  the  enemy  while  he  had  strength  to  resist. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  25,  1888,  he  came  out  from 
Boston  on  the  five  o'clock  train,  and  at  the  Wakefield 
station  took  his  seat  in  his 
sleigh,  accompanied  by  a 
near  friend  and  his  faith- 
ful coachman.  The  sleigh 
was  driven  up  Albion 
Street,  and  when  nearing 
the  post  office,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  Street,  Mr. 
Wakefield  appeared  t  o 
lose  consciousness  and 
leaned  heavily  against  the 
shoulder  of  his  friend. 
When  his  residence  was 
reached  a  few  moments 
later  it  was  but  a  lifeless 
form  that  was  tenderly 
lifted  from  the  sleigh  and 
carried  into  the  house. 
The  family  physician, 
being  immediately  sum- 
moned, pronounced  that 
death  had  probably  been 
instantaneous  from  heart 
disease.  Friends  a  n  d 
neighbors  hastily  gathered 
at  the  mansion  with  offers 
of  sympathy  and  service, 
recalling  to  many  present 

a  Sunday  morning  more  than  fourteen  years  before,  when 
the    same    spacious    apartments    had    witnessed  similar 

scenes,  as  it  became 
known  that  the  first 
Cyrus  Wakefield  had 
died  in  his  chair,  al- 
most without  warning. 
The  startling  tidings 
quickly  spread,  caus- 
ing a  sad  shock  to  the 
whole  community. 
The  selectmen  called 
a  public  meeting  of 
the  citizens  to  voice 
the  general  sorrow  of 

GEORGE    L.    WAKEFIELD.  the     people.       At    this 


meeting,  S.  K.  Ham- 
ilton, chairman  of 
selectmen,  presided, 
and  Col.  W.  S.  Gree- 
nough  was  secretary. 
Addresses  expressing 
respect,  sorrow,  and 
appreciation  were 
made  by  prominent 
citizens,  and  appro- 
p  r  i  a  t  e  resolutions 
adopted  in  "expres- 
sion of  sympathy  and 
appreciation  concern- 
ing the  departure  of  a  man  of  such  genuine  character  and 
modest  worth."     Responding  to  a  request  by  the  citizens 
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WAKEFIELD    MANSION,    MAIN    STREET,    WAKEFIELD. 

that  the  remains  might  lie  in  state  in  the  Town  Hall,  the 
family,  while  thinking  it  best  the  body  should  not  be  moved 
from  the  house,  arranged  that  the  casket  should  be  open  to 
the  view  of  the  public,  between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock 
and  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  which  occurred 
on  Sunday,  January  29,  when  throngs  of  people  sadly  and 
reverently  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  the  face  of  the  departed. 
The  impressive  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  William  Hall  Williams,  rector  of  the  Emanuel 
Episcopal  Church  in  Wakefield,  and  the  "  form  untenanted  " 
was  laid  at  rest  in  Lakeside  Cemetery.  Mr.  Wakefield 
left  three  young  children,  Cyrus  Wakefield.  George  Lincoln 
Wakefield,  and  Annie  Ruby  Wakefield,  who  are  the 
owners  and  occupants  of  the  palatial  homestead,  and  who 
are  now  coming  forward  to  bear  the  burdens  and  worthily 
maintain  the  dignity  of  a  distinguished  name. 
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A   GROUP  OF   WAKEFIELD  VIEWS. 


Winter  Scene  at  Wakefield  Junction  Depot. 
Bird's-eye  View  of  Wakefield  from  Hart's  Hill. 


Crystal  Lake  from  Hart's  Hill 
Hart's  Hill  from  Main  Street. 


1894' 


SUNDAY. 


ft <-$  S  the  anniversary  days  drew  near,  and  all 
k/  the  lines  of  preparation  were  converging 
5p  toward  a  brilliant  culmination,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  the  community  was  permeated 
with  the  spirit  of  local  patriotism,  and  the 
people  thoroughly  interested  and  alive  to  the  import  of 
the  celebration.  The  religious  societies  manifested  a 
lively  interest  in  the  impressive  lessons  of  the  quarter 
millennial. 

The  old  church  of  the  First  Parish  in  Wakefield,  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity, resolved  to  observe  on  Sunday,  May  27,  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  own  foundation, 
at  the  same  time  inviting  all  other  churches  in  the  three 
towns,  and  all  other  daughter  churches  to  join  in  fitting 
and  worthy  services  in  grateful  memory  of  the  devoted 
and  courageous  pioneers  who  founded  church  and 
parish  in  days  of  yore,  of  the  true  men  and  women 
from  that  time  to  this,  and  in  reverent  recognition  of  the 
good  hand  of  the  Lord  leading  His  people  like  a  flock. 

The  morning  of  Sunday  was  attended  with  clouds  and 
mists,  but  the  weather  improved  as  the  day  advanced, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  face  of  nature  looked  fresh  and 
beautiful,  while  the  air  was  soft  and  balmy.  A  large 
representative  committee  of  the  church  and  parish  had 
weeks  before  been  chosen  to  make  liberal  arrangements 
for  a  significant  observance  of  the  important  anniversary. 
This  committee  consisted  of  the  following-named  gentle- 
men :  — 

REPRESENTING  CHURCH. 
Chairman  —  John  G.  Aborn.  Secretary — Butler  W.  Firman. 

Richard  Britton. 


Chester  W.  Eaton, 
Thomas  J.  Skinner, 


Samuel  K.  Hamilton, 
George  H.  Maddock, 


REPRESENTING  PARISH. 


John  W.  White,  Junius  Beebe,  George  H.  Peirce, 

William  D.  Deadman,  William  S.  Greenough,  William  P.  Preston. 


SUB=COnrilTTEES. 

Executive  committee  having  general  charge  of  all  arrangements. 

Samuel  K.  Hamilton,  Chester  W.  Eaton,  Junius  Beebe. 

William  S.  Greenough,  Richard  Britton, 


John  W.  White, 


on  nusic. 

George  H.  Maddock,  George  H.  Peirce. 


ON  COMMUNION  SERVICE. 

John  G.  Aborn,  John  W.  White,  Butler  W.  Firman. 

ON  INVITATIONS. 

Butler  W.  Firman,  John  W.  White,  William  P.  Preston. 

ON  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Richard  Britton,  William  D.  Deadman,  George  H.  Maddock. 

The  committees  were  constituted  and  well  organized 
for  efficient  work  and  good  results.  The  eight-page  pro- 
gram, prepared  and  printed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  was  much  admired.  On  the  first 
page  were  half-tone  engravings  of  the  "  First  Meeting 
House  in  Redding,  1644,"  "  Second  Meeting  House  in 
Redding,  1690,"  "  Church  of  the  First  Parish  in  Read- 
ing, 1768,"  and  "  Church  of  the  First  Parish  in  South 
Reading,  1859."  On  the  last  page  was  a  large  engrav- 
ing of  the  "  Church  of  the  First  Parish  in  Wakefield, 
1S92." 

The  principal  exercises  of  the  day  were  held  in  the 
audience  room  of  the  church,  beautifully  decorated  for 
the  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  very  large  congregations, 
including  many  delegates  and  visitors  from  other  churches 
and  neighboring  towns  and  cities  in  response  to  cordial 
invitations  extended  by  the  home  church  and  parish,  and 
there  were  many  pleasant  greetings  and  reunions  between 
old  acquaintances  and  friends. 

Such  an  occasion  comes  but  rarely  in  the  history  of 
any  church,  and  the  people  of  the  Old  Parish  and  their 
friends  came  together  and  engaged  in  the  impressive 
services  of  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  with  a  glad, 
yet  solemn  enthusiasm,  as  if  on  this  first  day  of  the  cele- 
bration they  realized  how  reasonable  it  was  to  render 
grateful  adoration  and  acknowledgment  to  the  source  of 
all  blessing,  and  invoke  His  benediction  on  the  observ- 
ances of  succeeding  days. 

Bountiful  collations  were  provided  and  served  by  the 
hospitable  ladies  of  the  parish  and  the  Entertainment 
Committee,  at  noon  and  eventide,  for  friends  present 
from  out  of  town.  The  music  of  the  day  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  E.  F.  Gorham,  chorister,  was  of  high  order 
and  charmingly  rendered.  The  program  of  services  was 
appropriately  carried  out  in  the  following  order  : 
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ORDER   OF    MORNING    SERVICE,    10.30    A.  H.  SUNDAY    SCHOOL   SERVICES.- Continued. 


ORGAN.     Largo Handel 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Wilson,  organist. 

DOXOLOGY      

INVOCATION' Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss 

CHORUS.     "  God  of  Abraham  Praise  "       ....         Buck 
Choir  of  thirty  voices  led  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Gorham,  chorister. 

5.  RESPONSIVE  READING.   Led  by  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Emerson 

6.  CHORUS.     "Pilgrim  Chorus" Verdi 

READING    OF    SCRIPTURES  .     .      Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss 

S.      PRAYER Rev.  Robert  \V.  Wallace 

9.      RESPONSE.     "  Lift  Thine  Eyes "     ....     Mendelssohn 
PRAYER    OF    CONSECRATION.     .  Rev.  David  N.  Beach 

SOLO.     "Come  unto  Him" Handel 

Miss  Grace  L.  McCobb. 

HYMN.     "Dundee" Chorus  and  Congregation 

SERMON Rev.  David  N.  Beach 

14.     ORIGINAL  HYMN 

Hymn. 

When  your  children  shall  ask  tlleir  fatliers  in  time  to  come,  saying-,  H'/utt  mean 
lliesc  stones  ?  Then  ye  sluill  let  your  children  know,  saying,  Israel  came  over  this 
Jordan  on  dry  land.  — Joshua  iv.  21,  22. 

Tune,  Migdal :  Page  349. 


As  fresh  from  walk  through  Jordan's  bed, 
On  path  made  bare  by  thy  right  hand. 

Thy  people  gave  themselves  anew 
To  thee,  O  Lord,  on  promised  land  : 

As  strong  arms  bore  memorial  stones, 
And  set  them  up  beside  the  shore, 

To  keep  in  mind  thy  faithful  pledge, 
Made  to  their  fathers  years  before. 

So,  meeting  in  this  sacred  house, 
With  gracious  promise  all  around, 

With  paths  broad  opened  to  our  feet, 
We  pause,  O  Lord,  on  holy  ground. 


We  utter  consecrating  vows, 

We  rear  our  monuments  of  praise, 
As,  glancing  backward,  we  discern, 
Thy  keepinggrace  through  all  our  days, 

Mother  and  maiden,  sire  and  son 
Have  felt  the  gladness  of  thy  love, 

Have  found  the  daily  round  of  life 
Honored  with  blessing  from  above. 

The  centuries  have  found  thee  true 
To  those  who  sought  to  do  thy  will. 

Our  father's  God,  and  no  less  ours, 
Thy  plan  in  us,  for  us  fulfil  ! 

—  R.   IV.  Wallace. 


BENEDICTION 
POSTLUDE      . 


Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss 
Batiste 


SUNDAY=SCHOOL   SERVICES. 

Held  in  the  Chapel  at  12.30  P.  M.,  under  the  direction  of  Augustus 
D.  Dimick,  Superintendent  of  Sunday  School. 

OPENING    HYMN Portuguese  Hymn 


Responsive   Reading. 

Superintendent  and  School. 

PRAYER Deacon  John  G.  Aborn 

SCRIPTURE   RECITATION   AND   SINGING.      "Father,    We 
Thank  Thee  for  the  Night."     By  the  Primary  Department, 
Under  direction  of  Mr.  George  H.  Maddock,  Superintendent  of  Primary 
Department. 
STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL Alanson  R.  Wiley 

QUARTET.     "A  Little  Flower" Brown 

Misses  Lilian  M.  Scovell,  Bessie  Anderson,  Jessie  Cameron,  and  Alice  Cutter. 


ANNIVERSARY   AND  MEMORIAL   POEM    (original) 

By  a  Member  of  the  School 
Mrs.  Temperance  R.  Woodman. 

REMARRS  BY  FORMER  PASTORS       .... 

Rev.  C.  R.  Bliss,  Rev.  D.  N.  Beach,  Rev.  R.  W.  Wallace. 

DOUBLE  QUARTET.     "God  is  Love" Dow 

REMARKS    BY    FORMER    SUPERINTENDENTS     . 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Emerson  and  Henry  L.  Eaton,  Esq. 
CLOSING  HYMN 

Sentence  Response. 

Asst.  Supt.  G.  H.  Peirce. — The  Lord  shall  keep  thee  from  all 
evil;  he  shall  keep  thy  soul.  The  Lord  shall  keep  thy  going  out 
and  thy  coming  in,  from  this  time  forth  and  for  evermore. 

School.  —  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song  ;  and  he  is  become 
my  salvation.     Gloria  Patri. 


3  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

COMMUNION  SERVICE.  Conducted  by  Rev.  Daniel  March,  D.D., 
assisted  by  Revs.  Messrs.  C.  R.  P.liss,  T.  A.  Emerson,  D.  N. 
Beach,  R.  W.  Wallace,  and  H.  L.  Brickett. 

Remarks  of  special  interest  were  made  _by  Mr.  Beach,  identi- 
fying various  articles  used  in  the  service  as  possessing  historic  value 
as  gifts  to  the  church  or  connected  with  some  notable  person  or 
occasion. 


EVENING    SERVICE    AT   6.30    P.    fl. 

In  charge  of  Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss. 

ORGAN'.      Festival  Offertory Wiegman 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Wilson,  organist. 

CHORUS.     "Lord  is  Exalted" West 

READING  OF  SCRIPTURES 

PRAYER        

RESPONSE.     "Abide  with  Me"        

INTRODUCTORY    ADDRESS    .     .     Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss 

Solo.      "  Fear  Not,  Ye,  O  Israel  " Buck 

Mr.  Thomas  Cushman. 

ADDRESS Rev.  Robert  W.  Wallace 

ORIGINAL   HYMN Tune,  Webb 


Hymn. 


Through  virgin  woods  the  fathers 

Came  to  this  sylvan  lake, 
And  rested  by  its  margin, 

Their  home  and  hearth  to  make  ; 
God's  providence  about  them, 

His  cloud  above  their  heads 
As  surely  as  when  Israel 

Was  through  the  desert  led. 

And  here  they  laid  foundations 

Upon  the  primal  sod 
Of  house,  and  town,  and  schoolhouse, 

And  altar  of  their  God. 
With  sturdy  faith  and  patience, 

With  unremitting  will, 
They  built  so  well  and  truly, 

Their  work  abldeth  still. 


Long  since  these  honored  fathers 

To  their  green  graves  have  passed, 
But  left  to  those  who  follow 

A  memory  that  shall  last 
Of  trust  in  a  Jehovah 

Whsoe  promise  'bidetli  true. 
Whose  love  hath  signal  power 

To  make  each  age  anew. 

We  take  this  memory  saintly, 

And  hold  it  as  a  trust, 
From  Christian  men  and  mothers, 

Who  sleep  with  kindred  dust. 
We  know  their  faith  and  labors, 

Their  victories,  their  tears; 
God  give  us  power  thus  to  leave 

Our  imprint  on  our  years  ! 

—  A\    //*.  Walla* 


of  the;  ancient  town  of  redding. 
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io.     ADDRESSES  BY  PASTORS  OF  LOCAL  CHURCHES. 

a  Rev.  Noah  R.  Everts Baptist  Church 

b  Mr.  Lovingo  L.  Greene       .     .        Universalist  Church 
c  Rev.   Austin  H.  Herrick     .     .     .      Methodist  Church 

11.  ANTHEM.      "  Cantata  Domino " Buck 

12.  ADDRESSES    BY   PASTORS  AND   REPRESEN- 

TATIVES OF  DAUGHTER  CHURCHES, 
a  Mr.  F.  W.  B.  Pratt.  .  .  Congregational  Church,  Reading 
b  Mr.  J.  W.  MacDonald  .  Congregational  Church,  Stoneham 
c  Rev.  H.  L.  Brickett  .  .  Congregational  Church,  Lynnfield 
d  Rev.  David  Kilburn,  Congregational  Church,  North  Reading 
e  Addresses  by  other  invited  guests. 

13.  HYMN.     "  Lenox,  No.  377  "     .      .   Chorus  and  Congregation 

14.  CLOSING  ADDRESS Rev.  David  N.  Beach 

15.  DOXOLOGY 

16.  BENEDICTION Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss 

17.  POSTLUDE Whitney 

A  leading  feature  in  the  observances  of  the  day  was 
the  historical  discourse  at  the  morning  service,  by  the 
Rev.  David  N.  Beach,  delivered  with  eloquent  power. 
The  speaker  went  to  the  foundation  causes  and  principles 
upon  which  the  church  and  town  were  built,  and  with  a 
masterly  hand  sketched  the  important  influences,  events, 
and  epochs,  along  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  growth,  as 
a  frame  work  for  proper  thinking  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  history,  and  for  realizing  in  some  degree, 
the  mighty  and  inseparable  part  old  Redding  had  in  the 
progressive  life  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  early  days. 

Following  is  this  remarkable  sermon  : 

HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE. 

By  Rev.  David  N.  Beach. 

Isaiah  xxx.  1. —  The  wilderness  and  tlce  solitary  place  shal, I  be  glad ;  and  1 'lie 
desert  sltall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  tlie  rose. 

Genesis  xlix.  23,24  (in  part).  —  The  arclters  liave  sorely  grieved  him,  and 
slwt  at  him,  and  persecuted  him :  bid  his  bcnv  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms  0/  his 
liands  zvere  made  strong  by  tile  hands  of  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob. 

Psalm  cxxvi.  3.  —  Tlte  Lord  luith  done  great  things  for  ns ;  luliereqf  we  are 
glad. 

As  the  town  is  the  unit  of  political  life,  so  that  the  life  of  the 
State  and  nation  is  as  the  life  of  its  towns  and  cities,  so  the  history 
of  a  State  or  of  a  iia,tion  is  the  history  of  its  municipalities.  What 
they  are,  it  is.     To  understand  it,  you  must  understand  them. 

We  have  been  building  up,  by  God's  blessing,  a  great  nation  here 
in  America,  and  our  own  commonwealth  has  had  a  large  hand  in 
that  up-building;  but  what  the  nation  has  been,  and  the  common- 
wealth has  been,  that  its  cities  and  towns  have  been.  These  have 
made  those.  Each  has  helped.  The  towns  originally  constituting 
old  Reading  have  helped.  Ever  since  I  have  known  anything 
adequately  about  their  history,  it  has  been  my  profound  conviction 
that  they  have  helped  in  an  extraordinary  degree, —  that  they  have 
had  an  extraordinary  history. 

It  is  fortunate  for  our  local  history,  that  it  has  had  such  a  student 
and  antiquarian  for  it  as  the  late  Hon.  Lilley  Eaton, —  a  man  of  fine 
intellectual  power ;  of  humor,  without  which  one  cannot  understand 
history;  of  vivid  imagination,  deep  poetical  feeling,  and  tender  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  influences  of  nature  ;  and  by  birth  and  lineage  con- 
secrated to  his  task.  His  work  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  town 
histories,  affluent  in  detail,  thorough,  and  (what  is  a  prime  merit) 
interesting  on  every  page. 

It  is  also  fortunate  for  our  local  history, —  inasmuch  as  the  history 
of  the  First  Parish  is  very  much  a  key  to  it, —  that,  at  the  time  when 
the  Centennial  of  the  nation  deeply  stirred  the  historical  spirit,  par- 
ticularly of  New  England,  the  then  minister  of  this  church,  the  Rev. 
Charles  R.   Bliss,   prepared  his  "  Historical    Sketch."      lie  had  at 


that  time  been  pastor  fourteen  years,  and  knew  deeply,  out  of  actual 
life,  the  spirit  of  the  town.  The  beginning  of  his  pastorate,  more- 
over, ran  back  much  nearer  to  the  original  rural  conditions  of  this 
neighborhood  than  almost  any  writer  can  go  now;  he  had  had  per- 
sonal touch  with  aged  persons  who  were  familiar,  not  only  with  the 
traditions  of  the  town,  but  with  the  temper  of  its  earlier  inhabitants, 
—  a  matter  which  tradition  is  able  to  bring  down  with  singular 
accuracy,  — and  he  had  the  leisure  requisite  for  wide  reading  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject;  consequently,  his  story  of  the  life  of  the 
church,  and  his  sketch  of  its  eight  pastors  down  to  and  including  the 
Rev.  Reuben  Emerson,  who  died  in  1S60,  must  ever  remain  a 
pamphlet  invaluable  for  reference  to  students,  and  a  terse,  trust- 
worthy, and  deeply  interesting  monograph. 

But  neither  of  these  writers,  who  must  ever  merit  our  deepest 
gratitude,  has  done  a  certain  something  needing  to  be  done.  It  was 
not  their  errand  to  do  it.  They  devoted  themselves  to  gathering 
materials  and  presenting  accurate  and  vivid  pictures.  What  is 
wanted,  what  could  not  be  done  at  such  a  stage  of  the  work  as  was 
theirs,  but  what  awaits  an  adequate  hand,  is,  if  you  will  not  mis- 
understand the  expression,  a  philosophy  of  this  history.  History  is 
of  its  utmost  use  only  when  its  meaning  stands  forth  luminous. 
What  is  the  essential  and  primary  significance  of  the  history  of 
Reading?  What  was  unique  and  peculiar  about  it?  To  what  was 
that  due  ?     What  were  the  causes  at  work  ?     How  did  they  operate  ? 


REV.  DAVID   N.  BEACH. 

What  is  it  that  has  made  Reading,  in  its  old  bounds,  an  inseparable 
and  mighty  part  of  all  that  this  commonwealth  has  so  mightily 
meant  to  the  world  ?  —  a  part  as  inseparable  and  mighty,  I  have  long 
been  of  opinion,  as  that  afforded  by  any  other  of  our  municipalities, 
not  excepting  Boston  itself.  Of  course  its  function  was  not  so  large 
or  so  conspicuous  as  that  of  Boston,  the  metropolis,  or  as  that  of 
Cambridge,  the  seat  of  the  university,  or  as  that  of  Lexington  and 
Concord,  the  shrines  of  patriotism,  etc. ;  but,  in  essential  and  lasting 
service,  though  moving  in  subordinate  ranges,  it  has  been,  in  my 
judgment,  second  to  none. 

When  asked  to  speak  here  this  morning,  I  was  badly  pressed  bv 
work  already  in  hand  ;  nor  could  I  foresee  that  special  and  pro- 
tracted labors  regarding  an  important  legislative  measure  would, 
almost  at  once,  crowd  themselves  on  my  time,  conscience,  and 
heart;  but  I  accepted  the  honor,  and  undertook  the  task,  in  the 
hope  that  I  might,  perhaps,  make  some  small  beginnings  toward  the 
needed  work.  In  this  I  have  not  succeeded  the  least  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. But  what  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  amidst  burdens  of 
work  almost  too  great  to  be  borne,  I  now  offer,  —  and  without 
apology,  for,  under  extraordinary  stress,  it  is  the  best  that  I  have 
been  able  to  do. 
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LILLEY  EATON.  In  nearly  every  town  of  our  com- 
monwealth there  may  be  found  some  citizen  who, 
more  than  any  other,  is  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  its  affairs,  and  familiar  with  its  history  and  institutions. 
Such  a  man  in  respect  to  Wakefield  was  the  late  Lilley 
Eaton. 

Descended  through  an  honorable  ancestry  from  the  first 
sturdy  settlers  of  the  town,  he  has  himself  recorded  that 
he  delighted  "  to  inquire  after  the  old  paths  and  to  walk 
therein.'' 

Brought  up  in   the  village  store  of  his  father,  who  was 
active   in   municipal   affairs,  the   observant   son    became 
early  accustomed  to  the  transaction  of  town  business,  and 
absorbed  the  best  traditions   of   the  elders.     The   house 
in  which  was  this  store   was  erected  in   1804,  and  then 
the  most  imposing  structure  of  the  village,  and  is  still 
standing    at     the     corner    of 
Main  and  Salem  Streets.      It 
became  known  as  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Hotel,"   as  being  the 
general    resort    of    transient 
clergymen   and  other  breth- 
ren   of     the     owner's    faith, 
where   they  always  found   a 
cordial    welcome.       On    the 
third    floor  of    this  mansion 
was     the     consecrated     and 
spacious  "  meeting  chamber" 
used  by  the  earnest  members 
of  the  young  Baptist  Society, 
of     which    the    senior    Mr. 
Eaton  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers, for  their  religious,  social 
and     conference      meetings. 
In  such  an  atmosphere   did 
Lilley    Eaton,    the    third   of 
that    name,    pass    his    boy- 
hood, and  his  mind  and  soul 
expand.       He  fitted  for  col- 
lege at    Bradford    Academy, 
but  was  called  home  by  the 
sudden  death  of  his  father, 
in  1822,  to  assume  the  large 
responsibilities  which  natur- 
ally devolved  upon  him  as  eldest  son   and  successor  in 
business.     As  years  and  experience  developed  his  powers, 
by  his  tastes  and  abilities,  and  the  favor  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,   he  filled    nearly   every  official    position   of   the 
municipality.     It  is  probable  there  never  was  a  citizen  of 
the  town  who  occupied  so  many  local  offices  for  so   long- 
periods   as    did    Mr.    Eaton,    and    he    became    perfectly 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  town  affairs,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  the  same. 

He  was  selectman  twenty-five  years,  a  member  of  the 
school  board  nearly  as  long,  and  generally  chairman  of 
each.  He  was  town  clerk  twenty  years,  representative 
seven  years,  senator  two  years,  trustee  of  Public  Library 
from  its  establishment,  justice  of  the  peace  thirty-eight 
years,  and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
l8S3-     He  was  for  many  years  the  principal   writer  of 
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deeds  and  wills  in  the  town,  transacted  considerable  pro- 
bate business,  and  attended  as  administrator,  executor, 
and  guardian,  to  the  settlement  of  many  estates,  and  his 
probity  and  faithfulness  were  never  questioned.  He  was 
treasurer  of  the  South  Reading  Mechanic  and  Agricul- 
tural Institution  and  cashier  of  the  South  Reading  Bank 
(afterward  the  National  Bank  of  South  Reading),  from 
their  organization,  respectively,  until  his  death.  During 
his  active  business  life  of  nearly  half  a  century,  there  was 
hardly  a  movement  or  enterprise  for  the  honor  or  im- 
provement of  the  town,  but  Mr.  Eaton  had  an  influential 
part.  In  this  connection  might  be  named  the  South  Read- 
ing Academy,  the  Town  House  of  1834,  the  South  Read- 
ing Stage  Company,  the  High  School,  the  South  Reading 
Mechanic  and  Agricultural  Institution,  the  South  Reading 
Lyceum,  the    South    Reading    Bank,  the  Citizens'  Gas- 

Light  Company,  the  Public 
Library  and  Reading  Room, 
the  Lakeside  Cemetery,  and 
the  change  of  the  town's 
name.  Mr.  Eaton  had  a 
genuine  love  for  his  native 
town,  and  was  jealous  for  her 
just  fame,  and  the  crowning 
evidence  of  this  love,  and  the 
best  monument  of  his  genius 
may  be  found  in  the  "  His- 
tory of  Reading,"  including 
the  present  towns  of  Wake- 
field, Reading,  and  North 
Reading.  To  this  work  he 
gave  years  of  his  best  thought 
%  and  labor.     His  lamp  of  life 

|H  going    out    before    the    later 

chronicles  were  quite  com- 
pleted, the  finishing  touches 
and  appropriate  additions 
were  given  by  the  accom- 
plished hands  of  his  brother, 
John  Sullivan  Eaton,  and  the 
work  printed  in  1S74.  At 
the  Reading  Bi-centennial, 
in  1844,  Mr.  Eaton  was  called 
to  the  honor  of  being  poet  of 
the  clay,  and  his  production  delivered  on  that  occasion 
has  become  historic. 

Mr.  Eaton's  personal  traits  were  attractive,  and  his 
bearing  marked  by  a  natural  urbanity,  a  true  index  to  a 
kind  heart.  He  was  in  his  later  years  a  constant  atten- 
dant at  the  Congregational  Church,  and  accepted  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  in  their  more  direct  and  personal 
meaning. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  the  son  of  Lilley  Eaton,  the  grandson 
of  Lilley  Eaton,  and  descended  from  the  early  settler, 
Jonas  Eaton. 

He  was  born  Jan.  13,  1802,  and  died  from  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  Jan.  16,  1872.  He  married  Eliza  Nichols,  of 
an  old  Reading  family,  and  left  four  sons,  Henry  L. 
Eaton,  Stillman  A.  Eaton,  Everett  W.  Eaton,  and  Chester 
W.  Eaton. 
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I.     JUXTAPOSITION  TO  THE  EARLY    SETTLEMENTS. 

Remembering  that  the  Plymouth  Colony  had  ten  years  the  start 
of  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  with,  for  the  respective  colonies,  1620 
and  1630  as  the  initial  years,  we  have  these  settlements  preceding 
us  on  our  side  of  the  Charles  River :  — 

In  1630  :   Salem, 

Charlestown  (almost  coincidently  with  Boston), 

Watertown,  and 

Medford. 
In  1631  :   Lynn  (as  Saugus),  and 

Cambridge  (as  Newtowne;  settlement  renewed  in  1636). 
In  1633:  Marblehead  (or  Marble  Harbor). 
In  1634  :   Ipswich. 
In  1635:  Newbury,  and 

Concord. 
In  1639:   Rowley,  and 

Sudbury. 
In  1640 :   Salisbury. 
In  1 64 1  :   Haverhill. 
In  1642  :  Gloucester,  and 

Woburn. 
In  1643:  Wenham  (as  Enon). 

It  is  obvious  from  this  exhibit  that,  at  our  incorporation  in  1644, 
aside  from  settlements  upon  or  very  near  the  coast  and  along 
the  Charles  River,  we  had  west  of  us  only  Woburn  (1642),  Concord 
(1635),  and  Sudbury  (1639);  and  north  of  us  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  State,  only  Haverhill  (1641),  on  the  Merrimack.  There 
were,  indeed,  very  slight  settlements  in  what  is  now  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  settlers  at  Concord  and  Sudbury  had  pushed  west  from 
Watertown,  and  those  at  Haverhill  had  pushed  up  the  Merrimack 
from  nearer  the  coast,  so  that,  in  the  instance  of  each  settlement, 
their  tide-water  base  was  different  from  ours.  These  towns,  too, 
were  so  far  removed  from  us,  that,  aside  from  Woburn,  which  only 
preceded  us  by  two  years,  and  actually  began  scarcely  so  soon,  we 
were,  as  an  early  town  record  complains,  practically  a  frontier,  in 
addition  to  our  different  tide-water  base. 

What  made  us  more  so  was  the  fact  that,  in  distinction  from 
Woburn  and  the  later  Maiden  (1649),  which  were  in  close  connection 
with  Charlestown  and  Medford  by  distinct  and  natural  northward 
running  valleys,  we  were  thrown  off  into  a  more  isolated  section  of 
wild  country  over  the  broken  tracts  separating  us  from  Lynn. 

It  was  our  function,  moreover,  to  be  a  distinctly  agricultural  and 
pastoral  community,  with  little  density  of  settlement,  and  with  little 
manufacture  and  little  trade  for  a  very  long  period.  Our  territory, 
also,  for  long,  was  very  widespread.  We  might  have  constituted 
a  moderate  sized  county  for  a  good  while. 

This  was  our  juxtaposition,  —  practically  a  frontier,  much  iso- 
lated, agricultural,  pastoral,  widely  scattered,  and  doing  whatever 
we  did  under  those  influences  upon  the  mind,  the  feelings,  the  im- 
agination, etc.,  which  such  a  state  of  the  case  would  involve.  It 
must  needs  involve  a  hard  struggle  for  bread,  special  exposure  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Indian  Wars,  and  conditions  in  which  educa- 
tion could  not,  at  the  first,  be  much  developed.  We  were,  in  fact, 
complained  of  at  the  County  Court  in  16S0,  thirty-six  years  after 
incorporation,  for  having  too  poor  a  school.  In  this  disadvantage, 
however,  we  had  a  partial  recompense  in  the  very  superior  intellec- 
tual qualifications  of  the  first  four  ministers  of  the  town  (down  to 
1709). 

The  conditions  involved  in  the  state  of  things  thus  briefly  sug- 
gested, I  commend  to  the  careful  thought  of  all,  and  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  historical  student.  Such  conditions  play  a  large  part 
in  determining  local  tendencies.  To  other  settlements,  correspond- 
ingly important,  but  more  compact  and  more  in  touch  with  trade, 
Reading  was  in  much  the  same  relation  that  the  Highlands  were  to 
the  Lowlands  in  Scotland,  or  in  which  Scotland  itself  was  for  cen- 
turies to  England.  In  these  conditions,  coupled  with  the  possession 
of  a  learned,  godly,  and  exceptionally  strong  ministry,  are  to  be 
sought  the  fountains  of  certain  great  traits  which  have  always 
marked  this  community.     So  subtle  and  mysterious  are  all  origins, 


those  of  individuals,  of  communities,  of  peoples.    So  is  human  des- 
tiny inseparably  linked  with  its  formative  antecedents. 

II.     AGE  AND  AGE-TOUCH  OF  THE  FIRST   SETTLERS. 

Of  the  forty-one  names  appearing  on  our  first  church  roll,  five 
(and  they  apparently  stand,  in  the  family  relation,  for  at  least  ten  of 
the  forty-one)  are  known  to  us  by  their  approximate  birth  years  as 
follows  :  — 

William  Cowdrey,  1602. 

Dea.  Thomas  Parker,  1605. 

Thomas  Marshall,  1613. 

Thomas  Pearson,  1615. 

William  Hooper,  1617. 
To  these  add  :  — 

Richard  Walker  (early  settler),  1592. 

Isaac  Hart  (husband  of  a  member),  1615. 
These  seven  names  give  us  the  following  ages  at  incorporation  :  — 

Walker,  aged  52. 

Cowdrey,  aged  42. 

Parker,  aged  39. 

Marshall,  aged  31. 

Pearson  and  Hart,  each  aged  29. 

Hooper,  aged  27. 

Average  age,  35^. 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  Reading  men  had  been  in  Lynn  or  else- 
where in  the  colony  before  that  date,  thirty-five  and  a  half  years  is 
none  too  small  an  average  age  for  men  circumstanced  as  these  were  ; 
and  these  five,  for  our  church  roll  of  forty-one,  or  these  seven,  for 
the  thirty  earliest  householders  given  by  Mr.  Eaton  ( History,  pp.  3,  4), 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  ages  of  those  here  at  the  time 
of  incorporation.  There  were,  doubtless,  younger  men  and  women 
and  older  men  and  women  here  ;  but,  by  this  method  of  estimating, 
thirty-five  and  a  half  years  was  the  standard  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  full  vigor  of  early  middle  life.  It  helps  us  thus  to  think  of  these 
first  English  dwellers  about  our  lakes. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  these  ages.  It  involves,  also  help- 
fully to  us,  their  age-touch.  Walker,  born  approximately  in  1592, 
and  fifty-two  at  incorporation,  was  eleven  years  old  when  Queen  Eliza- 
beth died,  and  twenty-four  years  old  when  Shakespeare  died.  He 
may  have  seen  Elizabeth  (in  fact  we  have  three  Elizabeths,  at  least, 
among  the  first  settlers,  —  Hart,  Taylor,  Wiley);  he  may  possibly 
have  seen  Shakespeare  play  (he  withdrew  from  the  stage  the  year  of 
Elizabeth's  death) ;  he  may  readily  have  seen  Shakespeare,  the  man, 
who  did  not  die  until  1616.  He  would  have  been  exceedingly  likely 
to,  if,  like  some  of  the  fathers  of  our  town,  he  came  from  the 
Thames  Valley,  through  not  a  little  of  which  Shakespeare  used  to 
journey  in  going  back  and  forth  between  Stratford  and  London. 
Moreover,  he  was  born  only  four  years  after  the  Armada,  when 
England  was  first  delivered  from  the  terror  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  most  likely  knew  men  who  had  fought  in  the  Netherlands 
against  Philip,  and  who  had  witnessed  the  awful  tortures  inflicted  by 
Alva  in  the  Low  Countries.  So  near  are  we  brought,  through  the 
forefathers  of  these  dales,  to  the  age  when  England's  first  mighty 
national  consciousness  awoke;  to  the  epoch  when  civil  liberty  was 
brought  forth  in  blood  in  the  Netherlands :  and  to  the  great,  full- 
orbed  morning  of  English  literature.  In  fact,  Walker  was  nineteen 
years  old  when  that  model  of  and  incitement  to  pure  English,  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Bible,  first  appeared  (161 1);  and  that 
classic  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  his  age,  on  its  appearance,  that 
our  own  completed  revision  of  1SS5  stands  to  the  age  of  one  born 
in  1 866. 

III.     IMPORT    OF    THE    TOWN    NAME. 

But  we  must  press  on  to  matters  more  personal  still :  — 
(Dea.)  Thomas  Parker  (aged  30) :  sailed  from  London,  April  13.  1635, 

by  ship  "  Susan  and  Ellen"  (Richard  Saltonstall  was  a  fellow 

passenger),  Edward  Payne,  master,  for  New  England. 
William  Hooper  (aged  18),  and  Thomas  Marshall  (aged  22):  —  sailed 

from   London,  July   13,    1635,  by   ship    "James,'"    John    May. 

master,  for  New  England. 
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LUCIUS  BEEBE  was  born  in  Hebron,  Conn.,  March 
2,  1S10,  and  was  the  son  of  Stewart  and  Sophia 
Beebe.  His  father  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College 
and  a  lawyer,  but  the  son,  independent  of  ancestry  and 
with  a  youthful  vigor  which  marked  all  his  future  course, 
set  out  about  the  age  of  fifteen  years  to  secure  for  him- 
self favor  and  fortune.  He  soon  found  employment  at 
the  Yantic  Factory  in  Norwich,  Conn.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  took  charge  of  one  of  the  departments  on  a 
liberal  salary,  which  position  he  retained  until  1834,  when, 
in  connection  with  four  brothers,  having  now  the  means 
and  experience  to  conduct  a  business  for  himself,  he 
opened  a  store  in  New  Orleans,  with  an  office  in  Boston 
where  Mr.  Beebe  had  charge  of  the  business  in  the 
North,  for  the  sale  of  cotton  and  for  the  purchase  of 
merchandise  for  the  New  Orleans  store. 

He  married,  in  1S36,  Miss 
Selenda  Morris,  of  Wilbra- 
ham,  who  died  in  1869.  They 
had  twelve  children.  After 
the  war  he  continued  the 
cotton  business  i  n  Boston 
with  two  of  his  sons,  under 
the  firm  name  o  f  Lucius 
Beebe  &  Co.,  and  also  en- 
gaged in  the  leather  business 
with  three  other  sons,  under 
the  style  of  Lucius  Beebe  & 
Sons.  Mr.  Beebe  began 
housekeeping  in  Cambridge, 
in  1844,  removed  to  Melrose 
in  185  1,  and  thence  to  South 
Reading,  now  Wakefield,  in 
1852,  purchasing  the  large 
estate  formerly  o  f  Haley 
Forrester,  of  Salem,  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Lake  Quannapo- 
witt.  This  was  his  home 
until  the  time  of  his  sudden 
death,  which  occurred  April 
15,  1884,  aged  seventy-four 
years.  Mr.  Beebe  was  a 
quiet,     unobtrusive     citizen, 

but  was  awake  to  the  interest  of  the  town  of  his  adoption. 
He  was  no  office  seeker,  yet  many  offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  town  and  of  organizations  were  bestowed  upon  him. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Public  Library  from  its  forma- 
tion in  1856.  In  1868  the  library  took  the  name  of 
"Beebe  Town  Library  of  Wakefield"  in  his  honor,  he 
having  contributed  liberally  of  his  means  and  his  influ- 
ence toward  its  support.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  and  for  several  years  its 
chairman.  He  served  on  the  board  of  selectmen  for 
some  years,  was  trustee  of  the  Wakefield  Savings  Bank, 
president  of  the  National  Bank  of  South  Reading,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wakefield  Real  Estate  and  Building  Associa- 
tion, a  justice  of  the  peace  for  thirty-four  years,  had  been 
executor  and  trustee  in  the  settlement  of  large  estates. 

In    politics    he   was  always   a   conservative  democrat, 
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casting  his  first  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson  in  1S52.      In 
18S0  he  served  in  the  State   Legislature,  being  elected 
over  the  republican  candidate,  though    the  town   had  a 
republican  majority.      He  served  on   the   committee  on 
banks    and   banking.      In    the    autumn  of    1S80,   he    was 
nominated  as  representative  to  Congress  by  the  demo- 
crats of  the  Fifth  District,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Hon. 
Selwyn  Z.   Bowman.     Though  prosperous  in  business  he 
was  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  "  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir."     His   New  Orleans  store  was  burned  in  1S38,  and 
his  Boston  store  was  also  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  9,  1872, 
sustaining  heavy  losses  in  both  cases.      Mr.  Beebe  shared 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  town.      His 
interest  in    the   fire   department   was  recognized  by  the 
bestowal  of  his  name  on  the  fine  Silsby  Steamer,  the  pro- 
tector of  our  dwellings.      He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  erection  of  the 
Hamilton    School    Building. 
He  was  one  of  the  corpora- 
tors of  the  Wakefield  Water 
Company,    and     many   other 
corporations    and    organiza- 
tions within  the  limits  of  the 
town  received  his  sympathy 
and  favor.      In  beginning  his 
business  career,   Mr.    Beebe 
placed    himself    upon    t  h  e 
great   foundation    principles 
of  temperance  and  morality, 
with   the   golden   rule  seem- 
ingly   impressed    upon    h  i  s 
mind.       Fidelity    to    such    a 
creed    made    him    a  man  of 
unbending    integrity    and    of 
unsullied  character.     For  his 
many  excellencies  of  charac- 
ter he  was  held  in  unusual  es- 
teem by  all  who  had  the  favor 
of    his    acquaintance.      The 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  mem- 
ory on    the   occasion  of   his 
death    has    never    been    sur- 
passed in  the  history  of  the 
town  of  his  adoption.     Mem- 
bers of    other    communities  who   knew    his    worth   have 
spoken  with  equal  emphasis,  as  witness  the  testimony  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  England  Shoe  and 
Leather    Association    at   a  meeting    held   in    Boston,   to 
testify  their  respect  for  their  late  associate  : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Beebe  we  recog- 
nize the  loss  of  one  of  our  best  and  wisest  members, 
whose  acquaintance  was  an  inspiration,  and  whose  pres- 
ence was  a  benediction. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  will  cherish  his  memory  as  that  of 
an  honorable  merchant,  a  good  citizen  and  steadfast  friend, 
as  one  kind  to  the  needy  and  ever  ready  to  assist  an 
honest  man  struggling  against  adverse  circumstances. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  strict  integrity,  the  Christian 
charity,  the  faithful  industry,  the  generous  public  spirit, 
and  the  life-long  temperance  principles  and  habits  of  our 
departed  friend,  make  up  a  character  which  we  commend 
to  all  men  as  worthy  of  imitation." 
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Of  these,  Parker  and  Marshall  had  both  been  at  Lynn  before 
coming  to  Reading,  and  it  is  probable  that  Hooper  had,  also.  The 
fact  that  Hooper  and  Marshall  came  out  together,  and  within  three 
months  of  Parker's  coming,  and  that  all  three  of  them  were  probably 
at  Lynn,  and  came  to  Reading,  starts  the  very  natural  suggestion 
that  there  was  a  connection  between  their  coming.  Hooper  and 
Marshall  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ten  years  younger  than  Parker.  Tradition  tells  us  that  Parker  came 
from  Reading  in  England.  How  natural  that  the  other  two  should 
have  come  thence,  also,  since  they  sailed  from  the  same  port,  a  port 
near  to  the  English  Reading,  sailed  so  close  together,  came  to  the 
same  place,  and  then  came  here  together.  Let  us  suppose  that  these 
three  men  were  alike  deeply  interested  in  the  religious  questions  of 
the  time  ;  that  Parker  was  in  the  same  spiritual  relation  to  the  two 
younger  as  some  of  the  'young  men  in  this  church  at  present  are  to 
other  young  men  considerably  their  juniors;    that  he   inspired  them 


That  more  important  part  was  thus  nearly  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Thames  on  the  north,  and  the  Kennet  on  the  south,  as  that 
portion  of  Wakefield  immediately  south  of  this  church  is  in  relation 
to  Lake  Quannapowitt  on  the  north,  and  Crystal  Lake  on  the 
south.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  center  of  the  settlement,  the  location 
of  the  first  meeting-house,  was  in  precisely  this  juxtaposition  to  two 
sparkling  bits  of  water ;  inasmuch,  moreover,  as  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  County  of  Berkshire,  in  which  the  English  Reading  lies,  is 
very  similar  in  its  general  undulating  formation,  and  in  some  pecu- 
liarities of  its  soil,  to  the  territory  which  constituted  our  own  then 
widespread  Reading,  —  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  strong  surmise 
that  these  three  earnest  men,  with  a  similar  local  origin,  and  with 
similar  profound  religious  convictions,  following  up  the  Saugus 
(like  the  Thames)  to  the  two  streams  and  their  lake  sources,  which 
feed  it,  lighted  upon  this  section  as  most  answering  to  those  home 
surroundings  amidst  which  their  lives  had  begun.  * 
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with  that  purpose  of  migration  which  animated  him ;  and,  that,  a 
little  apart,  by  reason  of  local  necessities,  they  made  their  way 
hither.  How  natural  that  they  should  form  a  nucleus  of  the  new 
settlement !  And  if  there  were  deep,  local,  as  well  as  religious  mov- 
ings,  what  may  not  they  have  had  to  do  with  the  selection  of  this 
particular  place  for  settlement,  and  with  the  early  temper  of  the 
town  ? 

But  there  is  another  point.  Reading  in  England  is  situated  thirty- 
five  miles  from  London,  and  a  little  more  than  half  the  way  between 
that  city  and  Oxford.  Its  present  population  is  nearly  seventy  thou- 
sand. It  was  then,  however,  only  a  small,  though  important,  town.  So 
much  of  it  as  then  existed  lay  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  east- 
ward flowing  Thames  and  the  river  Rennet,  which  falls  into  the 
Thames  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  that  runs,  but  on  its  south 
side.  The  town  lay  on  both  sides  the  Kennet,  but  its  more  impor- 
tant part  was  between   the  waters  of  the  Kennet  and  the  Thames. 


The  waters  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  the  beautiful  hills,  the 
promise  of  excellent  farming  opportunities,  the  impulse  to  set  up  an 
ideal  community,  which  had  been  impossible  along  those  precious 
waters  at  home,  very  likely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  had  to  do  with  this 
locating  of  the  town,  and  with  the  impulses  which  marked  its  first 
decades. 


*  The  writer  visited  England  in  the  summer  following  the  anniversary,  with,  for 
one  of  his  purposes,  a  visit  to  and  investigations  at  the  Mother  Town.  The 
unforeseen  duty  of  going  to  Norway,  as  well  as  to  England,  in  the  limited  time 
allotted  to  his  absence,  hindered  him  from  carrying  out  this  purpose.  He  passed, 
however,  repeatedly  through  Reading,  in  trips  between  Oxford  and  London.  The 
country  at  that  point  is  flatter  than  that  between  the  two  Massachusetts  waters,  and 
not  so  picturesque.  Nevertheless,  the  quiet  English  streams  are  not  unsuggestive 
of  the  two  lakes  at  Wakefield,  and  of  their  issuing  streams  which  unite  to  form  the 
Saugus.  (See,  in  this  connection,  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  the  interesting  and 
suggestive  article  by  Chester  \V.  Eaton,  Esq.,  on  the  English  Reading,  he  having 
visited  it  in  the  summer  of  1S95.) 
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But  what  was  that  English  Reading,  between  its  beautiful  waters, 
in  the  fair  valley  of  the  Thames,  almost  midway  between  London 
and  Oxford,  along  the  route  of  travel  which  Shakespeare  would 
almost  invariably  take  between  London  and  Stratford  ?  It  was  a 
deeply  earnest  place.  It  was  engaged  in  that  home  type  of  manu- 
facturing which  gave  such  strength  to  the  English  towns  of  that 
period,  and  helped  make  modern  England  possible.  Only  a  little 
before  this  time,  one  of  its  cloth  manufacturers  had  bequeathed  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  an  ample  building,  in  which 
to  accommodate  poor  but  honest  craftsmen  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  work.  Those  were  to  have  preference  who  were  engaged, 
like  the  donor,  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth ;  but  other  artisans  were 
not  excluded.  Here,  less  than  twenty  years  earlier  than  Walker's 
birth,  namely,  in  1573,  had  been  born  William  Laud,  made  Bishop 
of  London  in  162S,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1633,  ant^ 
beheaded  the  very  year  of  our  incorporation,  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
because  of  the  persecutions,  under  Charles  I.,  which  he  had  ad- 
vised. Laud  himself  speaks  of  his  somewhat  humble  origin,  as, 
nevertheless,  respectable  and  true,  his  father  having  been  a  manu- 
facturer. 

In  this  earnest  English  town  of  self-respecting  artisans,  with  ex- 
cellent institutions,  with  the  beginnings  of  a  sociological  temper, 
with  a  strong  religious  spirit,  and  with  a  capacity  to  develop  a  man 
so  serious  as  Laud  (though  Laud,  indeed,  went  such  unwarrantable 
lengths  of  persecution  as  to  have  caused  the  migrations  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  which  marked  the  decade  from  1630  to  1640),  appear 
to  have  dwelt  that  mind,  or  those  minds,  which  wielded  the  leading 
influence  in  our  own  Reading. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  whole  matter  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  ;  in  fact,  that  all  our  first  settlers  should  have 
done  for  them  that  thorough  work  in  the  examination  of  English 
records  which  has  been  recently  so  successful  in  bringing  to  view  the 
antecedents  of  John  Harvard.  The  purpose  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion would  not  be  to  satisfy  mere  curiosity,  but  to  ascertain  the 
threads  of  local  intelligence  and  religious  tendency,  which  joined 
themselves  together  into  the  strong  life  of  our  community.  When 
this  shall  have  been  done,  I  venture  to  say  that  a  great  flood  of 
light  will  be  thrown  over  the  whole  subject  of  our  early  origin,  and 
of  those  humble  but  sturdy  and  forceful  constructive  impulses 
which  then  and  ever  have  marked  the  town. 

The  only  other  of  our  early  settlers,  of  whose  sailing  I  have 
found  trace,  is  Isaac  Hart  (husband  to  Elizabeth,  of  our  first 
church  roll),  then  aged  twenty-two.  He  was  one  of  a  company  of 
persons  who  embarked  April  n,  1637,  in  two  ships,  one  of  them 
the  "  John  and  Dorothy,"  sailing  from  Ipswich,  and  the  other,  "  The 
Rose,"  sailing  from  Yarmouth.  He  came  out  as  a  servant  of  Rich- 
ard Carver,  dwelt  first  at  Watertown,  then  went  to  Lynn,  this  change, 
perhaps,  marking  the  time  when  he  became  his  own  master,  and 
removed  to  our  town  shortly  after  its  incorporation. 

IV.     SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THE    FIRST    EIGHT 
TASTORATES. 

I  shall  enter  into  no  detailed  account  of  those  eight  ministers 
who,  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  largely  held  in 
their  hands  the  destiny  of  Reading.  No  clearer  outline  could  be 
given  regarding  them  than  that  which  Mr.  Bliss,  in  his  admirable 
way,  has  printed  in  the  "  Commemorative  Sketch."  I  can  only 
wish  that  each  of  them  might  be  treated  more  exhaustively,  especially 
those  belonging  to  the  first  hundred  years.  The  materials  for  such 
treatment  are  very  ample,  scattered  through  the  increasingly  acces- 
sible printed  and  manuscript  documents  having  to  do  with  the  early 
life  of  our  Colony.  My  sole  purpose,  with  reference  to  these  men, 
is  to  indicate  briefly  the  connection  and  relations  of  the  work  of 
their  respective  lives. 

But  first  let  us  fix  sharply  in  mind  the  matter  of  the  meeting- 
houses. Until  1S90  this  church,  though  nearly  two  and  one  half 
centuries  old,  had  had  only  three  of  them. 

The  first  of  them  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  as  you  know,  not  far 
from  the  junction  of  Albion  and  Main  Streets.  The  first  burying 
place,  however,  was  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old  Town  Hall, 
(about  where  the   "  pagoda  "  stands,  east  of  this  building),  and  was 


first  "fenced  in  with  pine  rayles  "  in  1666.  How  it  happened  that 
the  burying  place  was  so  far  from  the  first  meeting-house  I  do  not 
understand.  Its  location,  aside  from  other  considerations,  would 
tend  to  indicate  that  the  first  meeting-house  stood  near  the  same 
spot.  Such,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case,  although  I 
could  wish  that  this  matter  might  be  more  carefully  investigated. 
Of  the  appearance  of  that  building  we  have,  I  think,  no  positive 
knowledge,  the  illustration  answering  to  it  on  the  first  page  of 
to-day's  program  being  but  a  pleasing  ideal  sketch.  The  second 
meeting-house  was  erected  in  16SS-89  on  almost  this  spot.  The 
picture  of  it  in  the  Town  History,  and  reproduced  on  the  first  page 
of  our  program  to-day,  was  drawn,  I  understand,  from  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  the  records;  and,  while  doubtless  not  accurate  in  every 
respect,  probably  gives  a  fair  idea  of  it.  It  stood  where  now  stands 
the  horizontal  monument  to  the  Rev.  John  Mellen,  father-in-law  of 
Parson  Prentiss,  in  the  old  burying  ground  just  northwest  of  our 
Sunday-school  room.  Our  Committee  on  Location  should  mark  the 
spot. 

It  was  succeeded,  a  few  feet  to  the  south,  by  that  edifice  in  which  — 
built  in  176S,  remodelled  in  1S37,  moved  a  trifle  to  the  east,  turned 
half  round,  and  again  remodelled  in  1S59 —  we  held  the  last  tender 
services  Sunday,  May  18,  1S90,  preliminary  to  its  being  torn  down 
the  following  week.  It  was  one  of  the  historic  buildings  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    Would  that  in  some  way  it  might  have  been  preserved  ! 

The  first  four  ministers  of  the  town  were  Green,  Haugh,  Brock, 
and  Pierpont,  whose  pastorates  extended  to  1709. 

Of  these,  Henry  Green  was  a  man  of  learning  and  ability,  but  of  a 
shy,  retiring  spirit,  due,  perhaps,  to  his  delicate  health.  He  passed 
away  when  the  church  was  only  four  years  old. 

His  successor,  Samuel  Haugh,  dying  in  1662,  was  a  man  of  very 
considerable  social  position  and  property;  was  learned,  thoughtful, 
able;  and  was  held  in  excellent  repute  among  the  godliest  men  in  the 
Colony. 

He  was  followed  by  John  Brock,  who  continued  until  16SS,  and 
was  also  a  man  of  learning  and  with  a  very  striking  and  spiritual 
type  of  piety.  Cotton  Mather  cannot  say  enough  in  his  praise. 
He  was  a  person  of  very  especial  faith,  particularly  in  matters  con- 
cerning prayer. 

These  three  exceptional  men  were  followed,  until  1709,  by  Jona- 
than Pierpont,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  16S5,  a  tutor  there,  and 
a  person  of  the  utmost  conscientiousness,  judgment,  capacity  to  be 
helpful  in  all-round  practical  ways  to  a  community,  and  whose  death, 
at  the  age  of  forty-four,  is  mentioned  in  many  contemporaneous 
diaries  as  a  calamity  to  the  Colony. 

Green,  Haugh,  and  Brock,  who  came  hither  from  warm  circles  of 
friendship  elsewhere,  are  thought  to  have  been  buried  among  their 
friends  in  the  towns  whence  they  came  to  Reading.  But  Pierpont's 
quaint,  beautiful  tombstone  is  in  the  old  burying  ground,  as  are 
also  the  tombstones  of  the  remaining  four  of  the  long-serving  first 
eight  pastors  of  this  church.  Their  tombstones  should  be  raised 
where  sunken,  carefully  cleared  from  moss,  and  in  some  way 
specially  indicated.  They  mark  the  resting  places  of  men  who  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

I  consider  these  four  ministers,  each  strong,  each  of  rare  personal 
qualities,  each  widely  respected,  and  each  singularly  devoted,  to  have 
done  for  the  two  thirds  of  a  century  after  our  incorporation  that 
work  of  solidifying  and  shaping  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  town  which  any  community,  especially  a  new  community,  pre- 
eminently needs.  Their  dignity,  their  earnestness,  their  devotion, 
the  high  respect  which  they  commanded  in  the  Colony,  all  combined, 
up  and  down  the  many  miles  of  this  then  great  parish,  to  make  the 
people  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  devoted  to  the  great  ends  for 
which  the  town  had  been  founded.  The  lack  of  detailed  education 
in  the  town,  alluded  to  above,  and  inseparable  from  the  scattered  and 
struggling  condition  of  the  community,  was  largely  recompensed  by 
the  spirit  of  true  refinement  and  of  large  and  ample  thought  which 
marked  these  men.  They  were  a  sort  of  itinerant  schoolhouse, 
moving  from  farm  to  farm  over  this  large  area. 

After  a  succession  of  such  blessings  as  these  men  must  have 
proved,  God  is  wont  to  bring  another  type  of  man,  and  he  did  so  in 
the  case  of  Richard  Brown,  pastor  until  1732.  Brown  was  able, 
scholarly,  consecrated,  but  marked  by  certain  whimsicalities,  not  to 
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say  eccentricities,  and  therefore  could  not  unite  the  judgments  as 
well  as  the  hearts  of  the  town  as  his  predecessors  had  been  able  to 
do.  Hence  the  indication,  from  time  to  time,  of  more  or  less  fric- 
tion in  the  parish.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Brown  was  highly  use- 
ful to  the  church  and  town  in  certain  particulars.  He  could  not  but 
command  respect.  He  did  a  great  deal  for  our  records.  He  intro- 
duced various  incidental,  but  not  unimportant  improvements.  One 
of  these  was  with  reference  to  the  singing  of  the  church.  His 
striking,  unfavorable  characteristics  appear  to  me  to  have  been  lack 
of  tact,  and,  perhaps,  also,  lack  of  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Evidences  of  these  appear  in  the  records.  He  was  a  man  to  be 
borne  with  in  some  respects.  But  just  such  a  man  was  needed,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  give  a  variety,  a  shading,  to  the  succession  of 
pastors,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  supply  certain  needful  and 
practical  things  ;  and  we  may  look  back  upon  his  pastorate,  not  in- 
deed with  the  same  satisfaction  as  upon  that  of  his  four  predeces- 
sors, but  with  the  same  thankfulness  to  God,  and  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  this  town  will  never  cease  to  be  blessed  by  certain  influences 
which  he  exerted.  To  use  a  figure — like  a  bookbinder,  somewhat 
eccentric  and  fussy,  and  a  person  partly  to  poke  fun  at,  but  with 
whom  we  could  not  dispense, —  he  came  hither  and  bound  together  the 
stout  and  strong  pamphlets  which  the  pastorates  of  his  four  pred- 
ecessors had  constituted.  The  bound  volume,  although  closing 
somewhat  scant  of  a  century,  practically  completed  that  first  century. 

The  second  century  practically  divides  into  thirds,  between  Parsons 
Hobby,  Prentice,  and  Emerson.  Their  figures  stand  out  from  the 
shadowy  past  with  clearness  and  even  brilliancy. 

William  Hobby,  whose  pastorate  came  down  to  1765,  ten  years 
before  the  Revolution,  was  the  ablest  and  most  widely  known  of  all 
the  ministers  who  have  served  this  church.  *  He  had  an  extraor- 
dinary intellectual  power,  excellent  education,  a  warm  and  devoted 
heart,  a  certain  formality  and  dignity  going  with  the  colony  at  that 
period  (indeed,  his  family  connections  were  somewhat  distinguished), 
and  fell  upon  that  time  of  the  seething  of  religious  thought  which 
marked  the  controversy  with  reference  to  Whitefield  and  Edwards. 
He  issued  several  larger  and  smaller  works,  mostly  pamphlets ; 
lectured  in  Boston  for  Prince,  Foxcroft,  and  Webb;  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure  at  important  conferences  and  councils  in  the  Colony; 
and  was  twice  summoned,  almost  the  only  representative  from 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  to  the  two  councils  at  Northampton  con- 
cerning Jonathan  Edwards.  He  was  Calvinistic  in  the  extreme. 
Some  advice  which  he  left  to  be  read  after  his  death,  regarding  the 
settlement  of  his  successor,  assures  us  that,  "  Religion,  I  am  con- 
fident, will  be  likely  to  live,  as  those  doctrines,  which  for  distinction's 
sake  are  called  Calvinistic,  live,  or  so  die  as  they  die."  He  defended 
Whitefield  by  voice  and  pen  ;  was  severely  answered  in  print  for 
doing  so;  was  preacher  on  various  special  occasions,  for  example, 
to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery,  and  in  all  this  was  exceed- 
ingly strong.  There  is  a  formality,  an  excessive  detail,  a  tedious- 
ness,  running  through  his  more  elaborate  writings,  due  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical habit  of  the  times,  but  these  are,  from  time  to  time,  enlivened 
by  keen  illustrations  and  by  extremely  happy  allusions. 

He  was  followed,  until  1S03,  by  Caleb  Prentice.  Prentice  was  a 
liberal,  theologically,  but  he  was  of  a  conservative  type  of  liberalism. 
His  life  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  "proved  the  doctrine  all  divine." 
He  had  a  great  family,  a  happy  home,  found  time  for  some  diversion 
(like  fishing  on  Quannapowitt),  was  an  excellent  financier,  and  so 
husbanded  his  small  salary  as  well  to  educate  his  family  and  to  leave 
an  estate  valued  at  some  $10,000  at  his  death.  His  liberalism  was 
thus  offset  by    many    estimable   and   thoroughly   human    qualities; 

*The  writer  desires,  however,  to  add:  — 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss,  on  resigning  his  pastorate  here,  went,  for  health,  to 
regions  where  he  could  personally  observe  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  Morinonism 
under  the  American  flag.  His  soul  burned  within  him.  He  acted.  The  result 
was,  through  the  New  West  Education  Commission,  which  he  founded,  the  kind- 
ling of  a  light  which,  within  the  space  of  hardly  ten  years,  changed  the  whole  life 
of  those  vast  territories.  Practically  speaking,  this  was  a  work  far  greater  than 
Mr.  Hobby's ;  and  of  its  sagacity,  enterprise,  and  Christian  statesmanship,  enough 
in  commendation  can  scarcely  be  said.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that, 
though  the  contemporaneous  movement  was  on  a  relatively  small  scale,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  germinal.  It  held  within  itself  the  future.  The  Edwardses,  Hobbys, 
and  Bancrofts  were  rendering  possible  the  Revolution  and  the  Nation  that  were  to 
be.  In  this  sense,  as  Mr.  Bliss  pointed  out  in  his  invaluable  pamphlet  of  1S76, 
Parson  Hobby  remains  our  greatest  minister.     Let  us  thank  God  for  him. 


while  he  possessed  genuine  piety,  deep  earnestness,  great  devotion 
to  his  work,  and  the  power  to  be  practically  helpful  in  the  com- 
munity. He  marched  with  the  Reading  men  toward  Salem,  upon, 
indeed,  a  false  alarm,  and  he  took  his  musket  and  went  with  them 
to  the  Concord  fight. 

The  juxtaposition  of  these  two  exceedingly  noble  but  very  differ- 
ent men,  Hobby  and  Prentice,  is  very  important  in  its  bearing  on 
what  ensued  after  his  death.  The  period  of  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy had  then  arrived,  and  so  had  the  good  seed  of  both  types 
of  religious  life  been  sown  by  these  representative  men  that,  under 
the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  no  disruption  occurred  in  the  troubled 
theological  years  of  the  early  part  of  our  century. 

Reuben  Emerson,  pastor  until  1S50,  and  continuing  to  reside 
among  the  people  until  his  death  in  i860,  was,  upon  the  whole,  just 
the  man  to  follow  out  to  its  completeness  the  work  of  these  two. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  strong  spirit,  very  orthodox,  but  marked  by 
genuine  common  sense,  the  true  spirit  of  his  Master,  and  capacity 
to  lead  along  safe  theological  lines  not  only,  but  to  leave  a  certain 
leeway,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  think- 
ing divergent  from  his  own. 

The  image  which  these  three  great  hearts,  whose  entire  ministry 
covered  a  period  of  117  years,  and  whose  life  in  the  parish  covered 
a  period  of  127  years,  suggests  to  my  mind,  that  of  a  shining 
equilateral  triangle,  the  smallest  number  of  straight  lines  which 
can  enclose  a  space.  The  space  which  that  shining  triangle  encloses 
is  a  space  so  important  in  our  New  England  history  as  has  been  very 
rarely  given  to  three  successive  ministers  of  any  parish  to  occupy, 
and  is  one  whose  significance  has  blessed  not  only  our  own  but  many 
another  land. 

V.     FOUR  UNIQUE  SERVICES  OF  READING. 

1  have  thus  far  drawn  your  attention  to  the  juxtaposition  of  our 
community  to  the  early  settlements  of  Massachusetts;  to  the  age, 
and  age-touch  of  the  first  settlers;  to  the  import  of  our  town  name, 
with  the  probable  suggestions  regarding  the  spirit  of  the  community 
therefrom  derived;  and  have  outlined  the  two  volumes,  so  to 
speak,  covered  by  the  eight  ministers  down  to  1S50.  The  first 
four,  Green,  Haugh,  Brock,  and  Pierpont,  with  briefer  pastorates 
than  the  last  three,  were  gathered,  as  we  have  seen,  into  a  complete 
volume,  by  the  somewhat  eccentric  but  highly  serviceable  Richard 
Brown,  bringing  us  down  to  1732;  and  the  second  volume,  made 
up  of  three  parts,  marked  Hobby,  Prentice,  and  Emerson,  were  so 
interlinked  as  not  to  need  any  binding  together,  but  as  themselves 
to  constitute  a  complete  book. 

This  general  survey  prepares  the  way  for  the  more  important 
things  which  I  wish  to  say  in  conclusion,  namely  :  first,  for  the 
affirmation  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  serviceableness  in  four 
respects  of  this  town  of  ours  to  the  commonwealth  and  to  New 
England ;  and,  secondly,  to  a  brief  indication,  so  far  as  I  am  as  yet 
able  to  perceive  them,  of  those  deep-lying  and  highly  potent  influ- 
ences which  wrought  all  this. 

1.     Place  in  the  Development  of  Religious  Thought. 

The  first  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  the  life  of  this 
church  fell  upon  times  of  intense  religious  discussion  regarding 
church  polity,  certain  practical  heresies  which  arose,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  to  the  church  of  those  who  were  thoroughlv 
moral  in  their  lives,  but  without  conscious  experience  of  conver- 
sion. In  these  discussions  our  first  ministers  took  a  marked  place, 
and  the  traces  of  most  of  them  may  be  readily  seen  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  contemporaneous  records. 

During  the  second  century  of  the  church's  history,  and  when  a 
certain  declension  had  ensued  in  the  religious  life  of  New  England, 
which  occasioned,  by  reaction,  the  phenomenon  of  the  "  Great 
Awakening,"  the  three  pastors  of  this  period  in  turn  came  to  the 
front, —  the  first  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  —  as  strong  factors  in 
the  situation  and  in  the  current  discussions.  Hobby's  defense  of 
Whitefield,  his  friendship  with  Prince,  Foxcroft,  and  Webb,  of 
Boston,  his  position  as  a  trusted  adviser  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  his 
voluminous  publications,  and  his  large  share  in  the  religious  consul- 
tations of  the  period,   indicate   a  very  primary  relation  to  all  these 
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DR.  THADDEUS  SPAULDING  was  of  the  seventh  To  them  were  born  two  children,  the  only  grandchildren 
generation  from  his  emigrant  ancestor,  Edward  of  Dr.  Spaukling,  viz.,  Sarah  Hart  Norcross,  born  May 
Spaulding,  who  came  to  America  previous  to  1640,  set-  5,  1S50,  who  is  now  the  only  living  descendant  of  Dr. 
tling  in  Braintree,  Mass.  Tracing  his  ancestry  in  America  Thaddeus  Spaulding;  Walter  Spaulding  Norcross,  born 
through  its  many  branches,  both  on  his  father's  and  his  Oct.  1.  1S54.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips 
mother's  lines,  we  find  that  he  was  truly  a  descendant  of  (Exeter)  Academy,  and  entered  Amherst  College  in  the 
the  Puritans,  for  as  early  as  1650  his  ancestry  was  well  autumn  of  187  1.  He  showed  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
represented  by  prosperous  and  influential  men,  who  were  disease  in  the  vacation  following  his  first  college  year, 
encouraging  and  assisting  in  the  settlement  of  towns  and  and  was  not  able  to  resume  his  studies.  He  died  of  con- 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  infant  colony.  sumption,  Sept.  26,  1873. 

The   subject  of   this   sketch   was  born   in  Townsend,  Dr.  Spaulding  married,  second,  Lucinda  Hart,  a  sister 

Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1791.      He  was  the  son  of  Thaddeus  and  of  his  first  wife,  July  22,  1830.     She  died  July  29,  1879. 

Olive  (Blood)  Spaulding.     On   his  mother's  side  he  was  An  infant  son  was  born  to  them  Dec.  28,  1832,  but  died 

related  to  the  Worcester  family,  of  which   Rev.   Samuel  the  same  day.     Dr.  Spaulding  was  energetic  and  enthu- 

Worcester,  D.  D.,  and  Joseph  Emerson    Worcester,  the  siastic,  and  wanted  to  see  things  moving  in  the  way  of 

lexicographer,  were  distinguished  members.     His  earlier  improvement.       By    precept  and  example  he  infused   a 


intentions  were  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry,  but  his  later 
decision  was  to  make  the 
practise  of  medicine  his  life 
work.  He  studied  his  pro- 
fession with  Dr.  Matthias 
Spaulding,  of  Amherst,  N.  H. 
In  1815  he  came  to  South 
Reading,  where  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  this  continued 
to  be  his  home  until  his 
death,  April  14,  1844.  He 
married  Sarah  Hart,  of  South 
Reading,  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  and  Mar)  (Gould)  Hart, 
May  1,  18 1 7.  She  died  June 
24,  1829.  Their  children 
were  Sarah  Hart,  born  Oct. 
7,  18 18,  Olive  Christiana, 
born  April  18,  1S20,  John 
Thaddeus  Hart,  born  April 
26,  1828.  and  died  Sept.  15, 
1829.  Sarah  Hart  Spaulding 
married  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1841. 
Dr.  Allen  became  distin- 
guished not  only  as  a  physi- 
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spirit  o  f  enterprise  into 
others.  It  was  he  who  first 
announced  to  the  citizens  of 
South  Reading  the  possi- 
bility of  having  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad  tracks 
laid  through  the  town,  in- 
stead of  a  location  some 
miles  to  the  west  of  us,  which 
had  already  been  planned 
and  partially  agreed  upon. 
He  was  active  in  politics, 
being  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  principles  of  the  Whig 
party,  with  which  h  e  was 
connected,  and  which 
honored  him  with  a  seat  in 
the  Governor's  Council  in  the 
years  1842  and  1844,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  ability  and 
influence  were  recognized  by 
the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed. His  grand-daughter, 
Miss  Sarah  H.  Norcross,  has 
in  her  possession  letters 
written  by  Hon.  Edward 
Everett     and     Hon.     Caleb 


cian,  but   more  especially  by  his  writings  and  scientific  dishing  to  Dr.   Spaulding,  in  the  years  1834,  1836,  and 

researches.     He  had  a  continuous  service  of  nearly  twenty  1838,  the  tenor  of  which  shows  the  friendship  and  esteem 

years  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  of  the  writers  for  Dr.  Spaulding.      It  also  clearly  indi- 

Charities.     He  died  in  Lowell,  Jan.  1,  1889.     Mrs.  Allen  cates  that  his  influence  for  his  party  was  considered  very 


died  April  6,  1855.  They  had  no  children.  Olive  Chris- 
tiana Spaulding  married  Dr.  Josiah  Norcross,  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  May  16,  1848.  Dr.  Norcross  graduated  from  Har- 
vard Medical  College  in  1S46.  He  practised  medicine  for 
a  few  years  in  Fitchburg,  as  partner  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bou- 


valuable  in  the  political  district  to  which  he  belonged. 

He  was  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  the  absence 
of  lawyers  often  did  the  work  of  a  conveyancer.  He 
was  honored  by  the  town  with  a  place  upon  the  school 
board  for  the  years    182 1,    1828,    1842,   and    1843.      He 


telle.     His  health  failing,  he  retired  from  active  practice,  was   a    member  of   the   committee   of    arrangements  for 

and  in  1 S49  removed  to  South  Reading.     Making  this  his  the   Reading   Bi-Centennial    Celebration,   held    May  29, 

home,  he  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  the  town  1844,  but  died  while  the  preparations  were  in  progress, 

until  his  death,  Jan.  13,  1866.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he  About    1838,    he    became   very   much  interested    in    the 

was  one  of  the  Deacons  of  the  Congregational  church  in  science  of  phrenology,  and  often  entertained  at  his  house 

the  town  of  his  adoption.     Mrs.   Norcross  survived  her  L.  N.   Fowler,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  an  extensive  phreno- 

husband  ten  years,  and  died  in  Wakefield,  May  22,  1876.  logical  lecturer. 
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on  his  part.  And,  let  me  remind  you,  this  would  have  been  impos- 
sible except  for  a  certain  quality  of  the  town  itself.  Indeed,  Samuel 
Bancroft,  grandfather  of  the  historian,  was,  with  Hobby,  equally 
relied  on  by  Edwards.  A  minister  is  very  largely  what  his  people 
make  him  to  be.  Minister  and  people  are  complemental  one  to  the 
other.  Thus,  when  Hobby  was  doing  this  great  work,  it  was  really 
Reading  in  its  past  and  then  present  that  was  doing  it. 

I  conceive  that  this  twofold  service,  that  of  the  first  pastorates, 
amidst  the  controversies  of  their  time,  and  that  of  Hobby  at  the 
period  of  the  "  Great  Awakening,"  constituted,  especially  this  last, 
prime  and  indispensable  service,  not  only  to  Massachusetts,  but  to 
New  England  and  America. 

2.      Part  in  the  Revolution. 

As  almost  a  frontier,  Reading  had  special  reason  to  be  brave  and 
effective  in  the  Indian  Wars,  and  such  the  town  was.  From  1745 
to  1760,  169  men  of  the  town  are  recorded  as  having  served  as 
soldiers. 

This  was  admirable  training  for  her  relation  to  the  Revolution. 
Within  her  borders  were  not  found,  indeed,  great  leaders  of  that 
movement.  Reading's  function  was  rarely  conspicuous  and  bril- 
liant, but  ever  solid  and  indispensable.  Thus  Parson  Sanborn,  of 
what  is  now  Reading,  said,  when  La  Fayette  visited  his  village  in 
1S25,  that  he  had  reason 
to  believe,  —  and  his 
memory  went  back  close 
to  those  times,  —  that  the 
first  company  of  minute- 
men  organized  in  the  Col- 
ony belonged  to  Reading. 
Thus  Caleb  Prentice  car- 
ried a  musket  in  the  Con- 
cord fight.  Thus  when 
the  British  were  retreating 
in  good  order  from  Con- 
cord, the  Reading  com- 
pany, under  Major  Brooks, 
coming  upon  them  from 
the  North,  at  Merriam's 
Corner,  with  some  other 
minute-men,  led  in  the 
attack,  —  that  step  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the 
real  battle.  How  easy  it 
would  have  been  for  those 
men  to  have  withheld  the 
attack  ;  and,  had  they 
done  so,  who  can  tell  but 
the  orderly  retreat  would 
have    been     suffered     to 

continue  unmolested  until  it  reached  Charlestown  Neck  ?  That  is 
hardly  probable ;  but  this  land  should  never  forget  what  band  it  was, 
at  that  memorable  Corner,  which  struck  the  first  comprehensive 
blow.  The  fact  should  be  monumentally  indicated,  both  at  that 
spot,  and  within,  upon,  or  near  this  edifice.  Such  Reading  was 
through  the  war,  at  Ticonderoga,  at  Saratoga,  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
to  the  end.  There  are  on  record  four  hundred  and  five  of  her  men 
who  served,  first  and  last,  as  soldiers, —  and  some  of  them  as  distin- 
guished officers. 

Need  I  remind  you  that  what  Reading  was  in  the  Indian  Wars 
and  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  she  was  in  the  war  for  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  Union  ?  Ah  !  that  which  the  men  from  Reading  in 
England  brought  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  after  the  lapse  of  these  mo- 
mentous centuries  abides  still ! 

3.   Phenomenal  Record  in   the   Unitarian   Controversy. 

In  accordance  with  the  motto  on  the  old  State  House,  and  on  the 
State  seal,  where  the  sword  is  only  drawn  in  the  interest  of  peace, 
the  militant  temper  of  Reading  is  seen  when  closely  inspected,  to 
stand  in  vital  relations  to  essential  peace. 

Let  us  recur  to  a  new  phase  of  development  of  religious  thought. 
We  have  seen  that  brave  combatant,  Hobby,  standing  up  for  White- 
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field  and  Edwards.  We  have  seen  the  strength  and  almost  the  ex- 
treme nature  of  his  views.  We  have  admired  the  splendid  service 
which  those  views,  for  the  time,  rendered  the  unfolding  New  England 
thought.  But  I  cannot  think  of  Prentice,  —  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  candid  historian  will  ever  justify  the  impression, —  with  his 
broad  thought,  his  beautiful  life,  his  consecration  to  duty,  his  essen- 
tial but  comprehensive  and  inclusive  orthodoxy,  without  believing 
that  he,  indeed,  in  a  less  striking  and  dynamic  way,  but  in  a  way, 
perhaps,  even  more  forceful,  just  as  sunlight  and  rain  are  stronger 
than  frost  and  tempest,  did  as  great  a  work.  And  with  him,  as  ever, 
we  are  not  to  forget  that  it  was  the  people  that  were  working. 

These  two  men,  and  the  noble  qualities  of  this  parish,  combined 
to  bring  it  about  that,  in  the  inevitable,  and  upon  the  whole,  benefi- 
cent struggle  known  as  the  Unitarian  Controversy,  no  split  came  in 
this  town. 

A  certain  tolerance  combined  with  a  certain  earnest  fidelity  in 
preventing  this.  The  immediate  occasion  was  a  special  spiritual 
quickening  in  the  church,  but  the  conditions  for  this  had  been  pro- 
vided long  before.  Reuben  Emerson,  moreover,  and  this  parish 
with  him,  had  such  a  combination  of  traits  as  that  this  state  of 
things  continued  until  the  crisis  was  passed.  I  reckon  this  fact,  this 
avoidance  of  schism,  this  earnestness  and  yet  tolerance  of  religious 
conviction,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  salutary  influences  of  the 

time  in  Eastern  New  Eng- 
land. If  Reading,  among 
the  towns  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  first 
in  war  as  regards  the 
Revolution,  I  must  main- 
tain that  qualities  in  her 
caused  that  she  should 
also  be  first  in  peace,  as 
regards  that  religious 
struggle  which  had,  on 
both  sides,  strong  merits 
and  grievous  faults,  whose 
whole  outcome  we  are  to 
thank  God  for,  but  which 
was  in  utmost  need,  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  contro- 
verted territory,  of  the 
example  of  a  community 
which,  while  loyal  to  con- 
viction, could,  neverthe- 
less, be  open  and  tolerant 
as  the  result  of  the  life 
work  of  two  such  different 
but  magnificent  men  as 
Hobby  and  Prentice,  sup- 
plemented by  the  services  of  him  of  strong  common  sense,  Reuben 
Emerson. 

4.      Self-sacrificing  Fidelity  regarding  the  War  of  1S12. 

I  have  mentioned  the  conspicuous  service  of  Reading  in  the 
development  of  the  religious  thought  of  New  England,  her  unique 
place  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  her  even  more  unique  place 
in  that  profound  agitation  known  as  the  "  Unitarian  Controversy."' 
I  name,  once  more,  a  deed  of  hers,  of  which  her  change  of  name  in 
this  part  of  her  old  territory  will  be  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the 
student  of  history. 

The  south  part  of  the  town,  as  it  stood  early  in  this  century,  was 
the  more  populous  and  influential,  but  was  able  to  be  outvoted  by 
what  are  now  Reading  and  North  Reading.  They  were  Federalists, 
opposed  to  the  War  of  1S12,  and  able  to  outvote  the  older  part  of 
the  town.  Of  course,  there  were  two  sides  to  the  struggle.  We  can 
respect  both  parties  to  it.  Our  joint  celebration  is.  in  its  hearti- 
ness, the  best  evidence  of  that.  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that 
on  that  spot  where  the  first  settlement  was  made,  where  the  graves 
of  the  fathers  were  from  the  first  interment,  and  between  those 
beautiful  waters,  with  their  analogue  to  the  beautiful  Thames  and 
Kennet  Rivers  in  England,  men  lived  who  dared,   in   that  time,  to 
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SAMUEL  GARDNER,  JR.,   was  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Catherine  Gardner,  and  was  born  April  5,  1S02. 
in  the  part  of  Charlestown  called  "Charlestown  Neck," 
and  now  a  part  of  Winchester.     By  an  order  issued  by 
the  State  treasurer,  Feb.  21,  1777,  we  find  that  Samuel 
Gardner,  Sr.,  was  constable  or  collector  of  Charlestown, 
and  the  amount  of  taxes  given  him  to  collect  that  year 
was  one   hundred  and    thirty-one   pounds,   five  shillings, 
six  pence  halfpenny.     The  farm    of  Samuel  Gardner,  Sr., 
comprised  forty-three  acres  of  land  in  two  sections,  with 
buildings  thereon.     This  farm  the  father  sold  to  the  son, 
April   i,    1847,  and  Samuel  Gardner,  Jr.,  sold  the  same, 
Oec.  28,  1S58,  to  Edward  Everett,  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1836-1840.     Letters    written  to  Samuel  Gardner, 
Jr.,  by  Edward   Everett  and  Peter  C.  Brooks,  Jr.,  regard- 
ing the  purchase  are  now  in  possession  of  the  remaining 
member     of     the     Gardner 
family.         Samuel's      father 
thought    that     everybody 
should  have  some   trade  and 
he  gave  his  son  the  trade  of 
a  carpenter,   though   it   does 
not     appear     that    he     ever 
wrought    much    at    it.       His 
readiness  as   a   penman   and 
his    familiarity    with    mathe- 
matics   well    fitted    him    for 
the    vocation    he   afterwards 
chose.    From  certain  accounts 
found  among  his  papers,  it  is 
believed  that   in  i82Shewas 
engaged  in  a  store  in  Woburn, 
but  in   what  capacity  it  does 
not    appear.       He    came    to 
South   Reading  in  1S29,  and 
rented  the  store  owned  and 
previously  kept  by  Mr.  John 
Rayner.     The  lease  was  for 
three    years    at    an    annual 
rental  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
He    opened    the    store    for 
trade  on  May  10,  1S29,  secur- 
ing board  with  Mr.   Rayner. 
His    store    was    situated    on 
the  easterly  side  of  Main  Street  a  few  feet  southerly  from 
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grocery  business  with  his  former  partner,  but  this  time 
on  Blackstone  Street,  Boston.  This  he  disposed  of  in  a 
few  years,  but  again  wearying  of  retirement,  he  opened  a 
coal  yard  at  the  Junction,  being  the  first  coal  yard  estab- 
lished in  town.  Though  interested  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
town,  he  had  an  eye  to  business  rather  than  to  public 
offices,  accepting,  however,  a  place  on  the  board  of 
assessors  for  the  years  1868  and  1869. 

Mr.  Gardner  was  a  director  of  the  South  Reading  Bank 
from  its  establishment  until  his  death.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  director  of  the  South  Reading  M.  and  A.  In- 
stitution, having  connection  also  with  other  moneyed 
trusts.  When  young  he  possessed  a  military  spirit  and 
joined  a  company  of  light  infantry  in  Burlington.  He 
was  chosen  corporal,  April  10,  1827,  and  sergeant,  Sept. 
14,  1830,  and  lieutenant,  Nov.  12,  1830,  and  received  his 

commission  from  Gov.  Levi 
Lincoln,  Jan.  6,  183 1.  As 
his  duties  as  military  officer 
interfered  with  his  business, 
he  soon  after  resigned  and 
received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, Dec.  5,  1832. 

Mr.  Gardner  died  Nov. 
18,  1874,  aged  seventy-two 
years,  seven  months,  and 
thirteen  days.  Mrs.  Gardner 
died  Feb.  28,  1S84,  aged 
seventy-six  years.  Their  chil- 
dren were  Abby  Catherine, 
born  Sept.  14,  1834,  died 
September.  1850;  Richard 
Henry,  born  June  5,  1836, 
died  May  23,  1861  ;  Samuel 
Francis,  born  March  20, 
1839,  died  Sept.  24,  1849; 
Ellen  Maria,  born  April  26, 
1843,  is  unmarried  and  has  a 
pleasant  home  in  Wakefield, 
being  the  only  living  heir  to 
the  competency  acquired  by 
her  father. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Gardner,   here  is 
reproduced  one  of  five  resolutions  offered  by  the  writer 


the  bakery  of  the  late   Hosea  L.  Day.     This  store  build-      of    this    sketch    at    a    meeting    of    the    directors    of    the 
ing  was  many  years  afterwards  consumed  by  an  accidental      National  Bank  of  South   Reading,  held  Nov.   24,    1874, 


fire.  Being  neat  and  orderly,  Mr.  Gardner  soon  changed 
the  interior  appearance  of  the  store,  and  he  himself 
studied  to  be  attractive  that  his  place  of  business  might 
be  a  resort.  As  his  business  increased  he  admitted  to 
partnership  Mr.  fohn  F.  Hartshorn,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Gardner  &   Hartshorn.     Nov.  21,  1832,  Mr.  Gardner 


after  the  death  of  Mr.  Gardner,  which  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Samuel  Gardner,  our 
late  associate,  we  are  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  an 
honest  man  ;  he  was  kind  as  a  neighbor,  respected  as  a 
citizen,   upright   in    his   intentions,   and   exact  in  all   his 


was  married  to   Miss  Abby  B.    Hartshorn,  daughter    of  business  relations.       He  took  delight  in   witnessing  the 

Col.  James   Hartshorn  and  sister  of  his  partner  John  F.  prosperity  of   others,  and  was  particularly  interested  in 

Hartshorn.     In  1842,  Mr.  Gardner  wished  to  retire  from  the  welfare  of  the  several  organizations  in  which   he  had 

active   business,  so   the    partnership  was    dissolved,   the  been  long  a  director.    He  was  scrupulously  conscientious 

goods   divided,   he   taking   what   dry   goods   there   were,  in  discharging  the  trusts  reposed  in  him  by  others,  and 

which  he  disposed  of  to  a  young  man  as  a  nucleus  for  a  a  feeling  of  individual  responsibility   led  him  to   guard 

dry  goods  store.     Subsequently  he  again  engaged  in  the  those  trusts  with  watchful  care." 
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run  athwart  current  local  sentiment,  and  to  stand  for  Madison,  and 
for  that  war  which  had  to  come  in  order  thoroughly  to  complete 
the  work  of  the  Revolution,  in  securing  this  country's  real  independ- 
ence of  England. 

Thus  did  the  fathers  of  our  part  of  old  Reading  dare;  and  they 
dared  to  the  extent  of  giving  up  their  precious  town  records,  of 
being  cut  off  into  the  town  of  South  Reading,  and  of  so  continu- 
ing as  a  seeming  appendage  to  Reading,  until  Mr.  Wakefield's  mu- 
nificent gift  of  a  Town  Hal)  caused  her  to  substitute  his  name  for 
that  of  South  Reading.-  It  was  a  very  brave  and  memorable  thing. 
Its  monument  will  ever  be  the  separate  name  and  the  forfeited 
records.  With  all  love  to  our  brethren  of  Reading  and  North 
Reading,  —  and  I  think  they  will  join  us  with  full  hearts,  —  let  us 
thank  God  for  the  heroism  of  that  bloodless  battle  ! 

VI.     SUGGESTIONS;  CAUSES  AT  WORK. 

I  have  said  almost  nothing  about  those  causes  which  led  to  the  mi- 
gration hither  of  the  fathers  of  this  town.  I  have  scarcely  alluded 
to  the  nature  of  the  civil  and  religious  controversies  at  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  which  deeply  engrossed 
our  fathers. 

I  have  not  given  even  a  paragraph  to  the  successive  colonizations 
from  the  mother  church,  whence  the  daughter  churches  of  our  order 
were  born,  nor  to  equally  important  churches,  in  a  sort  of  offshoots 
from  ours,  but  of  other  denominations.  For  these  things  there  has 
not  been  time. 

Neither  (what  I  especially  grieve  to  have  omitted)  have  I  drawn 
attention  to  that  really  remarkable  "Creed  and  Covenant," — if 
"  Creed  "  may  properly  be  applied  to  so  purely  devout  and  practi- 
cal a  document, — which  constituted  for  more  than  a  century  the 
doctrinal  basis  of  the  church.  In  1765,  in  less  than  three  months 
after  the  death  of  Parson  Hobby,  as  if,  after  his  theological  vigor, 
some  monument  of  it  were  needful,  a  "Confession"  of  "Faith" 
was  adopted  of  a  much  more  stringent  nature,  which,  until  some 
modifications  of  it  were  made,  under  the  latest  pastorate,  has  been 
the  doctrinal  basis  since.  But  that  first  doctrinal  basis,  so  simple, 
so  profound,  so  alive  with  consecration  to  our  dear  Master,  Christ, 
stands  as  a  monument,  fairly  extraordinary,  of  that  genuine  religious 
spirit  which  was  in  the  men  who  came  from  old  Reading. 

It  grieves  me,  likewise,  not  to  have  been  able  to  have  dwelt  upon 
some  of  the  magnificent  names,  not  ministerial,  which  have  been 
the  personal  groundwork  of  all  that  this  town  has  wrought.  As  I 
have  repeatedly  intimated,  anything  that  the  noble  earlier  ministers 
of  this  church  were  able  to  effect,  was  grounded  in  these  men,  and 
rendered  possible  by  them.  And  it  is  research  into  these  great 
lives,  the  names  of  not  a  few  of  which  are  on  the  mossy  tombstones 
in  the  old  burying  ground,  that  I  especially  wish  might  be  made, 
with  reference  to  discerning  more  assuredly  the  deep  lying,  living, 
human  causes  of  our  very  remarkable  history.  Believe  me,  that,  in 
dwelling  at  all  upon  the  ministers,  I  have  done  so,  not  for  their  sakes, 
but  because  they  were  a  sort  of  convenient,  and,  indeed,  exceedingly 
worthy,  chapter-head,  so  to  speak,  for  outlining  what  has  come  to 
pass. 

There  is  one  line  of  considerations,  somewhat  aside  from  the 
progress  of  thought  in  this  discourse,  to  which  I  wish  to  allude 
incidentally. 

Now  is  the  time  to  locate  positively,  and  with  references  to  conclu- 
sive authorities,  every  truly  historic  building  within  our  ancient 
limits.  It  is  also  the  time  to  search  out  and  make  a  record  of  all 
the  truly  ancient  things,  —  old  furniture  with  an  assured  history,  old 
plate  and  utensils,  old  books,  records,  etc.,  —  which  must  ever  con- 
stitute the  material  and  unimpeachable  verifications  of  historical 
statements.  The  facts  to  which,  near  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
course, I  drew  attention,  namely,  the  sailings  of  three  of  our  first 
settlers,  and  the  parallel  between  the  waters  on  either  side  of  the 
English  Reading,  and  those  on  either  side  of  this  spot,  with  certain 
reasonable  inferences  therefrom,  may  suggest  the  importance  of 
this.     Do  it.     Oo  it  now. 

Especially,  let  this  church,  which  is  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
old  burying  ground,  see  to  it  that  every  ancient  tombstone,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  first  settlers,  is  raised  where  it  has  too  deeply 
sunken,   put  in   an   upright  position,   carefully  cleansed  from  moss, 


etc.,  by  those  safe  and  undestructive  processes  which  persons  famil- 
iar with  such  work  are  aware  of,  and  made  thus  readily  accessible 
for  examination  by  all.  Fortunately,  the  tombstone  of  Deacon 
Thomas  Parker,  our  most  definite  personal  point  of  connection 
with  the  English  Reading,  is  in  the  burying  ground,  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  stone-cutting,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
tombstone,  also,  of  John  Pearson,  another  of  our  first  members, 
is  in  the  same  ground,  as  are,  also,  very  likely,  others.  I  should 
say  that  Parker's,  at  least,  —  for  those  stones  do  not  mark  graves, 
but  used  to  be  in  the  original  burying  ground,  —  should  be  brought 
to  this  building,  and  carefully  inserted  into  its  masonry,  as  are  two 
or  three  such  stones  in  the  masonry  of  the  new  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston.  It  would  constitute  a  perpetual  link  between  this  town 
and  Reading  on  the  Thames.  Indeed,  I  should  incline  to  bring  to 
this  building  all  the  extant  tombstones — probably  not  above  three 
or  four  at  most  —  of  the  original  members  of  this  church. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  earnestly  I  hope  these  various  suggestions 
which  I  have  offered  will  be  considered  by  the  Wakefield  Histori- 
cal Society,  by  this  parish,  and,  indeed,  by  every  individual  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  this  church  and  town. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  this  pertinent  question :  What  were  the 
causes  at  work,  rendering  possible  the  very  remarkable  services  of 
our  town  to  Eastern  Massachusetts,  to  New  England,  and  to 
America  ? 

1.  First,  and  above  all,  the  inspiration,  the  guidance,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  ever-living  God.  From  Him  it  was  to  will,  and  of 
Him  to  do.  Glory  be  unto  Him  —  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

2.  But  unto  Him,  and  through  Him,  I  answer,  there  were  four 
causes : — 

(1)  Those  connections  with  the  early  English  life  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  which  need  exhaustive  investigation.  They  were 
peculiar,  rich,  and  deep.  They  would  reward  years  of  special 
research.  We  are  but  the  offsprings  of  the  past.  What  is  in  us 
was  once  in  others.  We  live  out  their  impulses.  Deep  down  into 
English  soil  go  the  roots  of  that  tree  which  has  here  grown  so 
symmetrical  and  great. 

(2)  The  second  of  the  subordinate  causes  was  that  peculiar  isola- 
tion, scattered  condition,  poverty,  struggle  with  the  soil  and  with 
savages,  impossibility  for  decades,  of  adequate  school  opportun- 
ity, and  its  offset  in  the  extraordinary  mental  vigor  of  the  early 
ministers.  Those  deep-lying  conditions,  similar  to  those  in  Scot- 
land and  in  Northern  England,  also  need  special  investigation,  and 
are  the  clew  to  certain  traits  of  mind,  feeling,  and  imagination  still 
existent  in  this  town. 

(3)  The  fact,  in  the  third  place,  that  this  was  a  very  important  com- 
munity, and,  though  marked  by  the  peculiarities  of  isolation,  etc., 
which  I  have  just  alluded  to,  was,  nevertheless;  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  more  populous  portion  of  the  colony,  and  thus  was  at  the  center 
of,  and  in  constant  and  vital  touch  with,  everything  that  was  under 
discussion  and  practical  outworking,  gave  a  warmth  andstimulus  to  all 
the  rest.  It  was  in  a  most  fortunate  environment  that  our  town  lay 
from  the  beginning,  and,  as  in  a  rich  soil  of  thought  and  deeds,  all 
that  this  town  has  meant,  unfolded. 

(4)  Lastly  1  come  to  name  one  cause,  so  subtle,  deep,  powerful, 
and  yet  ill-defined,  that  I  can  hardly  give  it  utterance. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  humble  tramping  trip  in  the  Scottish  Border, 
taken  two  summers  ago.  I  went  to  that  cottage  at  Ayr  where  Burns 
was  born.  I  stood  within  the  crumbling  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey, 
and  by  that  low,  beautiful  stone,  at  Dryburgh  Abbey,  where  Sir 
Walter  Scott  lies  buried.  I  tramped  out  of  Carlisle,  in  the  North 
of  England,  nineteen  miles  up  the  Glasgow  turnpike,  and  saw 
Ecclefechan,  Scotsbrig,  and  the  birth-room  and  the  grave  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  From  Keswick  I  tramped  thirteen  miles  by  Derwentwater, 
Thirlmere,  and  Grasmere,  to  the  cottage  at  Grasmere,  and  the  home 
by  Rydal  Water  where  Wordsworth  did  his  mighty  work. 

Burns  came,  Scott  came,  Carlyle  came,  Wordsworth  came,  all 
within  a  circle  hardly  a  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  and  were  made 
what  they  were,  under  God,  by  the  wonderful  influences  of  nature. 
They  mark  the  dawn  of  our  new  literature.  They  mark  the  dawn 
of  our   new   earnestness.       They    were  the  key   to   this   marvelous 
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DR.  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  son  of  Nathan  and 
Mary  (Belknap)  Richardson,  was  born  in  Brook- 
field  (Worcester  County),  Mass.,  Nov.  16,  1781.  His 
early  education  was  limited  to  the  town  school,  which 
was  usually  kept  about  seven  months  in  the  year,  and 
during  the  remainder  he  assisted  on  his  father's  farm, 
which  comprised  many  acres  in  extent. 

His  particular  fondness  for  the  study  of  medicine  led 
him  to  devote  his  extensive  reading  with  that  calling  in 
view,  for  which  he  possessed  a  peculiar  aptitude.  Nov. 
28,  1805,  when  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  married 
Asenath  Rice,  of  Brookfield,  and  went  to  North  Reading, 
where  he  commenced  practice  as  a  physician,  and  in  which 
he  was  most  successful.  While  residing  in  North  Reading 
two  sons  were  born,  Winslow  and  Solon  Osmond. 
Winslow  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  South  Reading, 
and  Solon  Osmond  was  educated  as  a  physician,  became 
eminent,  and  died  August  31,  1873.     After  several  years' 


there  spent  the  earliest  years  of  his  childhood.  His 
early  education  was  received  at  the  academy  at  North 
Reading,  in  the  public  schools  of  Reading,  the  Acad- 
emy at  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  and  at  the  Pinkerton  Acad- 
emy, at  Derry,  N.  H.  He  very  readily  acquiesced  in 
his  father's  wish  that  he  should  adopt  the  profession 
of  medicine,  and  received  his  medical  degree  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  Nov.  30,  1S31.  He  soon  entered  active 
practice  and  established  offices  in  Lowell,  Salem,  and 
Boston,  enjoying  a  most  successful  practice.  April  3, 
1837,  Dr.  Richardson  was  married  to  Susan  Barnard,  of 
North  Reading.  Their  children  have  been  a  daughter, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  an  only  son,  S.  O.  Richardson, 
of  Wakefield.  In  1808  his  father,  Dr.  Nathan  Rich- 
ardson, had  introduced  into  his  practice  a  remedy  which 
he  called  "  Sherry  Wine  Bitters,"  which  proved  so 
effective  an  agent  that  the  son,  whose  health  was  grad- 
ually breaking  through  the  exertions  of  an  ever-increas- 


DR.  NATHAN    RICHARDSON. 
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residence  in  North  Reading,  Dr.  Richardson  removed 
to  Reading.  His  wife  died  there  Sept.  8,  1820.  Through 
strenuous  importunities  from  some  of  the  prominent 
citizens  of  South  Reading,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
remove  to  that  town,  a  large  tract  of  land  on  which  his 
residence  was  built  being  offered  as  a  special  induce- 
ment. Sept.  4,  1821,  he  married  his  second  wife,  Betsy 
Alden,  of  Saugus,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children.  She 
died  Dec.  5,  1832,  and  Nov.  24,  1834,  he  married  Mrs. 
Grace  Barnard,  who  survived  him  thirty-five  years,  and 
died  Nov.  26,  1872.  Dr.  Richardson  died  very  suddenly 
of  apoplexy,  Sept.  17,  1837,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  (Abstract  from  biographical  sketch  in  Eaton's 
"  History  of  Reading.") 

Dr.  Solon  Osmond  Richardson  was  the  second  son 
of  Dr.  Nathan  and  Asenath  (Rice)  Richardson,  and 
was  born  at  North  Reading,  July  19,  1S09,  on  what 
was    formerly    known     as    the     "old    Dix     Place,"    and 


ing  practice,  gave  his  sole  attention  to  its  manufacture, 
with  such  success  that  its  merits  became  known  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 

He  created,  in  185 1,  the  local  military  company  known 
as  the  Richardson  Light  Guard,  and  was  the  original 
mover  in  the  publication  of  Eaton's  History  of  Reading  ; 
was  town  treasurer  for  a  term  and  held  many  positions 
of  prominence  and  trust.  He  died  suddenly  while  mak- 
ing a  social  call  at  the  residence  of  Cyrus  Wakefield, 
Esq.,  Sunday  evening,  August  31,  1873.  His  death  occa- 
sioned universal  sorrow.  (Abstract  from  biographical 
sketch  in  Eaton's  "  History  of  Reading.") 

Solon  Osmond  Richardson,  than  whom  no  resident  of 
Wakefield  is  better  known  among  her  people,  was  born 
in  South  Reading  (now  Wakefield),  Sept.  9,  1841,  the  son 
of  Solon  O.  and  Susan  (Barnard)  Richardson.  He 
obtained  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town  and  the  Park  Latin  School,  Boston.     In  1867 
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he  engaged  in  business  with  Daniel  D.  Foster,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Foster  &  Richardson,  with  offices  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  as  New  York  and  New  England  agents 
for  the  Florence  Sewing  Machine,  and  wholesale  dealers 
in  machine  twist,  cotton  and  linen  thread,  and  sewing 
machine  findings.  They  sold  the  business  in  187 1  to  the 
Florence  Sewing  Machine  Company.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  August  31,  1873,  Dr.  Richardson  succeeded 
to  the  business  of  the 
' '  S  .  O  .  Richardson  :, 
Sherry  Wine  and  Jaun- 
dice Bitters,"  which  he 
continued  until  May, 
1 89 1,  when  he  sold  it 
to  Talcot,  Frisby  &:  Co., 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  Dr. 
Richardson  married  in 
Sauth  Reading,  Oct.  2, 
1862,  Abba  Maria, 
daughter  of  Daniel  D. 
and  Susan  (Patch) 
Foster.  They  have  two 
children,  Solon  O. 
Richardson,  Jr.,  and 
Dana  F.  Richardson. 
Dr.  Richardson  repre- 
sented Wakefield  in  the 
legislature  of  1881  and  1882.  In  1894, 
at  the  largest  republican  caucus  ever  held 
in  Wakefield,  634  votes  being  cast,  he  was 
nominated  Wakefield's  candidate  for  State 
Senatorforthe  Sixth  Middlesex  Republican 
District.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Wakefield  Savings  Bank,  a  trustee  of  the 
Beebe  Town  Library  and  a  director  of  the 
Boston  Wharf  Company.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Libbey  Glass  Company,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  his  elder  son  being  treasurer  of  the 
company.  '  He  was  for  fourteen  years 
treasurer  of  the  Universalist  Society.  He 
is  quite  prominently  connected  with  the 
Masonic  order,  being  a  member  of  Golden 
Rule  Lodge  of  Wakefield,  a  life  member 
of  Wyoming  Lodge  of  Melrose,  a  member 
of  Melrose  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  and  Hugh  de  Payens  Com- 
mandery.  He  was  the  first  member  of  the  latter  organ- 
ization to  receive  his  degrees.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Maiden  Masonic  Council,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Middlesex  Club. 

Dr.  Richardson  was  a  member  of  the  Wakefield  board 
of  selectmen  in  1888  and  1889.  He  has  been  quite 
prominently  identified  with  various  local  organizations, 
more  particularly  the  Richardson  Light  Guard,  Co.  A, 
Sixth  Regiment,  which  was  named  for  his  father. 

Dr.  Richardson  lives  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  manner 
in  the  old  homestead  where  he  was  born  fifty-three  years 
ago.  At  the  present  time  he  is  engaged  in  no  active 
business. 

Solon  O.  Richardson,  Jr.,  was  born  on  Chestnut  Street, 
Wakefield,   on   April  n,  1864,  where  he   remained  with 


his  parents  until  they  removed  to  the  Richardson  home- 
stead on  Main  Street,  in   1873.     His  early  school  days 
were  spent  at  the  Park  Latin  School,  Boston,  and  his 
first  appearance  in  the  public  schools   of   Wakefield  was 
in  the  first  grammar.     He  continued  his  studies  here  and 
graduated  from  the    High  School   in   the  class  of    1880. 
During    the    next     year  he  attended   Bryant  &  Stratton 
Commercial  College,   Boston,  and  in  October,  188 1,  en- 
tered   the  employ  of   the  Libbey  Glass  Company, 
successors  to  the    New  England  Glass  Works,  East 
Cambridge,  as  office  boy.     By  careful  attention  to 
business  he  was  rapidly  promoted,  until    in   1888, 
upon  the  removal  of    the  company  to  Toledo,  Ohio, 
he  became    interested,  and  was  elected  secretary. 
In  this  position  he  remained  until  January,  189 1, 
when  the  company,  having  more  business  than  it 

could  handle 
successfully  at 
its  Toledo  plant, 
he  resigned  his 
position,  remov- 
ing to  Findlay, 
O.,  there  start- 
ing the  Richard- 
s  o  n  Glass 
Works,  manu- 
facturing special 
glass  goods  used 
in  incandescent 
lighting.  Here 
h  e  remained 
until  Jul)-,  1892, 
when  the  Toledo 
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factory  having  been 
enlarged,  the  two 
concerns  consoli- 
dated, and  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  elected 
treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager,  which 
position    he     still 

holds.  Mr.  Richardson  married  on  July  17.  1SS6,  Miss 
Jennie  B.  Barrett,  daughter  of  J.  Augustus  Barrett,  of  Mel- 
rose, Mass.,  and,  as  the  result  of  their  union,  have  three 
children,  Solon  Osmond,  3d.  August  Barrett,  and  Ruby 
May.  Solon  Osmond  Richardson,  3d,  was  born  in  Charles- 
town  District,  Boston.  Mass.,  Dec.  18.  1SS7.  and  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Toledo,  O.,  in  iSSS.  He  bids  fair  to 
sustain  the  reputation  of  the  Richardson  family. 
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century,  for  all  English-speaking  peoples.  Under  God,  nature  did  it. 
The  wonderful  natural  scenery  did  it.  The  bright  waters  of  the  ex- 
traordinary Scottish  and  English  lakes  did  it.  Through  them  God 
spoke.  Through  them  he  kindled  mind,  feelings,  heart.  He  did  the 
same  by  these  bright  waters,  by  these  beautiful  hills,  and  along 
these  glacier-marked  dales. 

And,  brethren,  when  you  erected  this  building  out  of  solid  granite 
and  solid  oak,  as  picturesque  in  architecture  as  Melrose  or  Dryburgh, 
you  not  only  reared  the  one  sufficient  outward  monument  for  all  that 
the  history  of  our  town  has  meant,  but  you  erected,  as  a  matter  of 
art,  a  structure  destined,  I  hope,  to  last  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
to  constitute  an  added  element  for  the  stimulus  of  thought,  the 
kindling  of  the  imagination,  and  the  stirring  of  devotion  amongst 
our  children  and  children's  children  as  God's  architecture  in  nature 
has  stirred  those  of  our  fathers. 

May  His  blessing  be  ever  with  us,  with  our  children,  and  with  the 
whole  world,  through  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


SUNDAY=SCHOOL  SERVICE. 

At  the  noon  hour  the  chapel  was  crowded  by  a  com- 
pany of  young  and  old,  such  as  had  never  before  gath- 
ered at  a  session  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  old  church. 
The  study  of  the  lesson  of  the  day  gave  place  to  the 
special  and  notable  exercises  arranged  for  the  occasion, 
as  indicated  on  a  previous  page,  under  the  direction  of 
Superintendent  A.  D.  Dimick,  assisted  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Maddock,  superintendent  of  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment. With  incense  of  prayer  and  melody  of  praise, 
with  words  of  Scripture  and  original,  memorial  verse, 
with  expressions  of  thanksgiving  and  hope,  the  session 
was  one  to  be  remembered. 

Upon  the  platform  with  the  officers  of  the  school  were 
reverend  guides  and  loved  instructors  of  other  days, 
including  Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss,  Rev.  David  N.  Beach, 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Wallace,  Rev.  Thomas  Albert  Emerson, 
Dea.  John  G.  Aborn,  and  Henry  L.  Eaton,  Esq. 


COMMUNION    SERVICE. 

The  communion  service  of  three  o'clock,  under  the 
direction  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Daniel  March,  of  Woburn, 
assisted  by  other  good  friends  of  the  home  church,  was 
tenderly  impressive,  accompanied  with  words  in  loving 
memory  and  recognition  of  the  saintly  men  and  women, 
who  had,  in  other  days,  laid  upon  the  sacramental  table 
consecrated  gifts  of  linen,  silver,  and  gold.  The  address, 
by  Rev.  David  N.  Jieach,  is  given  below  :  — 

ADDRESS.  —  BEFORE   THE   CUP. 

By  Rev.  David  N.  Beach. 
It  was  a  beautiful  idea  of  the  earlier  and  of  the  medieval  church, 
to  associate  the  active  and  present  life  of  the  church  with  the  life  of 
those  who  had  passed  on.  The  Church  of  the  Catacombs  at  Rome, 
—  where,  partly  concealment  from  enemies,  and,  partly  nearness  to 
the  dead,  who  were  there  sepulchred,  interacted  as  impulses,  — 
probably  gave  the  church  at  large  strong  tendencies  in  that  direc- 
tion. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  martyred,  or  slain 
in  battle,  in  the  defense  of  Christians  against  the  heathen,  or 
fallen  in  the  wars  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  places  of  Palestine  in 
the  successive  Crusades,  or  precious  for  analogous  reasons,  were  earlv 
wont  to  be  buried  within  church  walls;  and,  in  the  more  distin- 
guished instances,  the  venerated  body  would  be  brought  and  laid  in 
a  shrine  prepared  for  it  within  the  chancel,  and  under  the  altar, 
where  the  mass  —  the  then  form  of  the  Lord's  Supper  —  was 
sacrificed  (according  to  the  theory  prevailing  at  that  time,  and  still 
held  by  the  Church  of  Rome). 


Intermural  burial  hence  became  common  ;  and,  as  approaching 
that,  especially  in  our  dear  Mother  Islands,  the  placing  of  graves 
all  about  the  church,  in  the  "  churchyard,"  became  well-nigh  uni- 
versal. Such  was  the  almost  constant  usage  of  England  when  the 
settlement  of  Massachusetts  occurred  ;  and,  since  the  first  graves 
of  Reading  were  not  many  yards  from  the  place  where  all  the  edi- 
fices of  this  church  have  stood,  if  we  except  the  first,  this  fact  is 
certainly  calculated  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  tradition  commonly 
accepted  that  our  first  meeting-house  was  as  far  away  from  this  spot 
as  Albion  Street. 

Now,  as  I  said,  this  association  of  the  church  living  and  active, 
with  the  church  glorified,  this  common  family  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  — 

"  One  family  we  dwell  in  Him, 
One  church  above,  beneath,'' 

as  our  familiar  hymn  has  it,  —  which  churchyard  burial,  intermural 
burial,  and  burial  within  shrines  beneath  church  altars,  articulated 
and  made  very  real  and  present,  was  a  beautiful  thing.  We  may- 
say,  and  truly  say,  "  It  tended  to  superstition,"  or,  "It  was  bad 
sanitation  ;  "  but  a  great  and  beautiful  truth  was  symbolized  by  it, 
nevertheless.  That  truth  was  the  solidarity  of  the  church,  -frTe\ 
individuality  of  the  church,  that  death  is  but  an  incident,  that,  \ 
living  or  dying,  we  stand  together  in  Him  who  is  the  Church's  Head. 
And,  when  we  remember  how  those  times,  in  their  unscientific 
ways  of  thinking,  were  subject  to  the  terrors  of  demonology,  were 
in  dread  of  multitudes  of  the  simplest  natural  phenomena,  and  had 
that  terror  of  death  which  runs  through  the  "  Sonnets,"  even  of  a 
Shakespeare,  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  realize  the  unspeak- 
able comfort  which  burial  within  shrines,  or  intermural,  or  church- 
yard, afforded  to  successive  generations  through  many  centuries. 

Thus,  and  as  symbol  of  such  glorious  truth,  and  as  comfort 
unspeakable  in  darkened  times,  it  came  about  that  the  cathedrals, 
the  abbeys,  and  the  parish  churches  of  the  Continent,  but  especially 
of  England,  root  themselves  among  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  rise, 
amidst  moss-grown  tombstones,  and  speak  in  symbol  of  that  death- 
less life  which  corruption  may  not  invade.  It  is  solemn,  beautiful, 
glorious  !  Our  sanitation  may  be  better  in  the  use  of  isolated  ceme- 
teries, or  of  cremation,  but  our  symbolism  loses  terribly  thereby. 

Now,  to  this  ancient  church,  in  common  with  very  few  in  Amer- 
ica, has  happened  this  privilege  :  The  graves  of  two  and  a  half 
centuries  are  close  by  it,  all  around  it,  underneath  it ;  the  very  soil 
from  which  it  rises  consists  in  part  of  human  dust.  It  shall  never 
lack  this  glorious  symbol  of  ever-present  life  even  in  death.  To 
this  end,  the  graves  all  about  it  should  be  kept  green  ;  the  tomb- 
stones should  be  lifted,  straightened,  and  freshened ;  those  of  the 
original  members  should  be  especially  marked,  or  inserted  in  these 
walls;  and  this  noble  edifice  should  be  thus  made,  in  a  sort,  an 
"  Abbey  Church." 

But,  happily,  as  in  the  ancient  churches  of  England,  and  of  the 
Continent,  this  church  has  also,  with  them,  other  memorials  sacred 
with  age.  In  those  churches  you  will  find  ancient  armor,  dented 
in  holy  wars ;  ancient  plate,  pressed  by  lips  whose  eloquence  has 
succeeded  in  defying  time ;  venerable  cloth,  falling  into  shreds,  but 
carefully  preserved  ;  and  records  traced  by  hands  many  centuries 
crumbled  into  dust.  This  church,  too,  in  less  affluence,  indeed, 
possesses  many  analogous  memorials.  Every  one  of  them  should 
be  carefully  gathered,  identified,  preserved.  Some  room  in  the 
church,  say  in  the  tower,  might  well  be  set  apart  as  a  treasury  of 
these  precious  memorials.  It  is  partly  fire-proof,  and  might  be 
made  more  so.  What  the  chapter  house  of  an  English  cathedral 
often  treasures,  this  tower  might  serve  a  like  purpose  in  treasuring. 
In  its  fine  symmetry,  it  would  thus  become,  in  a  second  and  even 
deeper  sense,  monumental.  Of  some  of  these  treasures  I  briefly 
speak  ere  I  give  the  cup. 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Beach  took  up,  one  by  one,  the  several  pieces  of 
more  interesting  ancient  church  plate,  giving  the  principal  known 
facts  about  them,  and  indicating  certain  precious  associations,  con- 
temporaneous or  otherwise,  connected  with  them.  He  also  drew 
attention  to  the  linen  cloth  for  the  communion  table,  used  at  the 
sacrament  for  nearly  two  generations,  and  on  this  occasion,  and 
superseded  only  lately.  The  cup  of  1746  was  held  in  his  hand  dur- 
ing the  prayer.] 
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PRAYER.— WITH    THE   CUP. 

By  Rev.  David  N.  Beach. 

Let  us  pray. 

We  thank  thee,  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  the  exquisite  manner  in 
which  thou  dost  teach  thy  children  through  symbols  Nearly  every- 
thing is  a  symbol.  Human  speech,  even,  is  scarcely  more  than  an 
organism  of  symbols  and  images.  Our  very  life  is  symbolic.  We 
are  body  and  spirit.  "  First  that  which  is  natural,  afterward  that 
which  is  spiritual." 

In  this  light  how  precious  is  the  history  of  thy  church  throughout 
the  ages!  Its  form  changes,  its  organization,  its  ritual,  the  state- 
ment of  the  truths  which  it  holds.  Its  usages  are  continually  modi- 
fied. We  look  back  and  see  its  errors,  as  others  will  look  back  and 
see  those  which  mark  it  in  our  own  time.  But  one  steadfast  purpose 
—thy  purpose,  which  man  may  not  defeat — underruns  them.  We 
have  been  thinking  of  the  history  of  thy  church  in  one  particular, 
that  of  shrines,  the  resting-places  of  the  dead,  the  holy  influences 
flowing  therefrom,  and  from  the  venerable  memorials  preserved  by 
the  church  from  earlier  ages.  Error  has  doubtless  invaded  this 
domain;  superstition,  tendency  even  to  idolatry:  but  these  do  but 


generations,  these  holy  emblems  have  been  spread;  for  the  ancient 
oak  of  this  communion  table;  for  the  records,  pale  with  age,  and 
for  like  things,  the  dear  heritage  of  this  church!  May  this  church 
appreciate  and  rightly  and  nobly  use  such  a  heritage.  Xot  in  blind 
adherence  to  the  past,  not  with  the  least  superstition,  not  in  building 
the  sepulchers  of  the  prophets  and  belying  the  prophets  of  then  and 
of  now ;  but,  the  rather,  in  more  of  reverence,  in  a  deeper  sense  of 
history,  in  larger  and  richer  conceptions  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
its  solidarity,  its  perpetuity,  its  eternal  youth,  its  everlasting  expan- 
siveness,  its  infinite  future,  the  nearness,  and  reality,  and  continuity 
of  the  unseen  world  !  Set  to  collect,  and  guard,  and  treasure,  and 
pass  on  to  other  generations,  these  concrete  symbols  of  things  in- 
visible and  eternal,  may  it  rise  to  and  fulfil  its  task,  in  ever  continu- 
ing youth,  and  activity,  and  freshness,  and  power  of  church  life. 

And  now,  as  out  of  these  ancient  vessels,  we  take  this  cup,  may 
its  own  divine  symbolism,  likewise,  roll  over  us  and  consecrate  us. 
How  mysterious,  to  the  ancients,  was  blood  !  They  did  not  know 
its  laws,  its  circulation,  and  the  rest,  as  we  know  them.  But  they 
knew  —  and  it  is  the  substance  of  all  that  we  know  —  that  it  was  life. 
Hence  its  sanctity.      Hence   the  slain  lamb,  the  blood  of  the  Pass- 
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illustrate  how  the  holiest  truths  of  God,  truths  even  about  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  about  this  cup,  may  be  perverted.  The  abuse  and  per- 
version do  not  extinguish  the  truth.  That  truth  lives,  and  inspires, 
and  elevates  men. 

For  all,  then,  that  shrines,  that  the  resting-places  of  the  dead 
within  or  near  the  church,  and  that  preserved  memorials  of  earlier 
times  and  earlier  piety,  have,  by  their  holy  influence,  symbolized  for 
the  church  from  age  to  age,  making  the  truth,  of  God  more  real  and 
felt,  we  give  thee  thanks.  Our  English  birthright  is  especially  hal- 
lowed, through  many  centuries  of  the  wonderfully  providential  his- 
tory of  our  Mother  Islands,  by  just  such  symbols  and  holy  influences. 
They  largely  contributed  to  that  hour  of  crisis  in  England's  history 
when  Massachusetts  was  born.  Their  influence  has  descended  as  a 
legacy  to  us.  God  forbid  that  we  should  grow  dull  and  listless, 
ever,  thereto ! 

We  bless  thee  that,  in  continuance  of  the  same,  this  church  is 
specially  owned  and  honored  of  God.  We  bless  thee  for  the  sacred 
graves;  for  the  rising  of  the  fair  stones  of  this  edifice  out  of  holy 
dust;  for  the  precious  vessels  consecrated  to  this  church's  use  out 
of  many  generations;  for  that   identical  cloth   upon  which,  for  two 


over,  the  "  blood  of  the  new  covenant,"  the  life  of  Christ  given 
for  men.  That,  may  this  cup  mean  for  us.  May  it  bespeak  Christ, 
the  Life  living  in  us.     May  this  be  very  real  and  vital  to  us. 

Out  of  these  vessels,  on  this  spot,  among  the  holy  dead,  amidst 
the  changes  of  time,  governments,  customs,  usages,  theories, —  every- 
thing shifting,  changing,  passing,  —  how  many  generations  have 
received  the  same  symbol  of  that  which  changes  not,  —  the  power, 
and  love,  and  grace  of  Christ !  That  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now. 
ever  shall  be,  and  only  in  it  and  by  it  shall  we  live,  and  serve,  and 
grow,   eternally. 

Dear,  sacred  spot  !  Dear,  holy  vessels  among  so  many  historic  ob- 
jects !  Dear,  ancient,  honored,  living  branch  of  the  Universal  Church  ! 
Dear  presences  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead,  though  unseen,  all  about 
us!  Hear  Christ,  center  of  all,  hope  of  all,  crown  of  all.  Power  of 
all  !  O  thou  Blessed  One,  hallow  to  us  the  memories,  kindle  us  with 
the  inspirations,  actualize  and  glorify  for  us  the  hopes  of  this  hour. 
And  if,  as  we  have  faith  to  believe,  this  church  is  yet  but  in  its  in- 
fancy; if  other  years,  generations,  centuries  shall  pass  over  it :  if  new- 
times,  larger  thought,  ampler  life,  are  in  store  for  it  and  for  the 
world,  —  may   those   who,  at   other  golden   milestones  of  its  history 
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JAMES  EUSTIS  was  of  the  fourth  generation  in 
descent  from  William  Eustis.  The  first  record  we 
have  of  the  Eustis  family  is  in  connection  with  the  birth 
of  John  Eustis,  son  of  said  William,  which  birth  occurred 
Dec.  8,  1659.  James  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  June  19, 
1797.  His  parents  were  Joseph  Sprague  Eustis  and 
Polly  (Nichols)  Eustis,  formerly  of  Reading.  His  mother 
dying  in  his  infancy,  he  was  taken  and  cared  for  by  his 
Grandmother  Nichols,  who  lived  on  the  same  estate  which 
Mr.  Eustis  afterwards  occupied  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  where  he  died  Jan.  8,  1S79,  aged  eighty-one 
years,  six  months,  and  nineteen  days.  Some  twelve  years 
of  his  infancy  and  boyhood  were  spent  in  what  is  now 
Wakefield,  until  the  second  marriage  of  his  father  in 
1S09,  when  he  returned  to  Salem  and  attended  its  public 
schools.  His  father  died  in  1812,  and  in  1814  the  son 
went  to  Charlestown  to  learn 
the  dry  goods  trade  with 
Deacon  Skelton,  with  whom 
he  continued  until  he  had 
saved  sufficient  means  to  set 
up  business  for  himself.  In 
April,  1827,  he  removed  to 
South  Reading,  taking  the 
unsold  effects  of  his  store 
with  him,  continuing  his  dry 
goods  business  in  the  L  of 
the  house  which  became  his 
permanent  home.  In  a  few 
years,  having  gradually  dis- 
posed o  f  his  merchandise 
according  to  his  original  pur- 
pose, he  turned  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  gar- 
den, the  orchard,  and  the 
field.  He  engaged  enthu- 
siastically in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, became  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1829,  and  a 
member  of  the  Middlesex  H 
Agricultural  Society,  in  1832, 
with  both  of  which  he  con- 
tinued    an     active     member 

until  his  decease,  a  space  of  nearly  fifty  years.  It  was 
through  his  agency  in  a  degree,  that  the  South  Reading 
Agricultural  Library  was  procured  in  i860,  and  also  the 
Horticultural  Society  which  was  organized  in  1861,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  president.  He  married,  first,  Aug. 
27,  1.822,  Susannah  Johnson  Newell,  who  was  born  April 
3,  1797,  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  died  March  2,  1S42. 
Mr.  Eustis  was  directly  connected  by  blood  with  some  of 
the  oldest  and  worthiest  families  of  Reading,  being  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Rev.  Samuel  Haugh,  1  )ea.  Thomas 
Nichols,  and  others.  He  was  a  worthy  citizen,  making 
his  own  business  his  special  care.  He  married,  second, 
Aug.  2S,  1843,  Hannah  Barr,  of  Salem,  who  died  Jan.  22, 
1892,  aged  ninety-one  years,  the  death  of  her  twin  sister, 
Miss  Sarah  Barr,  having  occurred  one  month  and  three 
clays  before.     The  children,  all  by  the  first  marriage,  were, 
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Elizabeth,  born  in  Charlestown,  May  25,  1823  ;  Abigail 
Bradish,  born  June  6,  1S25  ;  Ellen  Maria,  born  March  28, 
1827  ;  Susan,  born  May  3,  1829  ;  James,  born  Jan.  18,  183 1, 
Joseph  Sprague,  born  May  26,1833  !  Henry  Warren,  born 
Feb.  27,  1S35  ;  William  Constantine,  born  July  4,  1837. 
Three  of  Mr.  Eustis's  sons  did  good  service  for  the  Union 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Joseph  S.  enlisted  for  three 
months  in  1861,  Co.  B,  5th  Regiment,  was  wounded  at 
the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  reenlisted  in  1862  for  nine 
months  (E.  50th  Regiment).  Henry  W.  enlisted  for  three 
months  in  1861  (Co.  B,  5th  Regiment);  reenlisted  in  1864, 
for  three  years,  in  United  States  Signal  Corps.  Win.  C. 
enlisted  in  1862,  for  nine  months  (Co.  E,  50th  Regiment). 
Mr.  Eustis  was  a  good  singer  and  taught  singing  schools 
and  classes,  and  was  for  many  years  the  leader  of  the 
choir  of    the   Congregational  church,    of    which  he  was 

an  active  member.  He  fre- 
quently sang  on  public  oc- 
casions, and  his  deep  bass 
voice  produced  sweet  sounds 
that  still  linger  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  living.  Mr.  Eustis 
served  on  the  board  of  select- 
men for  the  years  1839  and 
1840. 

He  attended  most  of  the 
agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural fairs  and  gatherings  in 
the  vicinity,  where  might  be 
seen  handsome  contributions 
/j^fflfw-k  from  his  own  orchard.     He 

was  one  of  the  few  local 
insurance  agents  in  those 
times,  and  the  principal  if  not 
the  sole  auctioneer  in  town 
for  many  years.  As  an 
auctioneer  he  was  noted  for 
fairness  and  honorable  deal- 
ing. Purchasers  had  the 
privilege  of  examining  the 
wares  for  themselves,  but 
they  would  sometimes  over- 
look what  his  keen  eye  would 
discover,  and  he  was  wont 
to  remind  them  that  "  this  article  is  imperfect  and  you 
will  bid  accordingly."  He  was  a  member  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association,  holding  a  certificate  signed 
by  Daniel  Webster  and  other  eminent  men.  This  cer- 
tificate is  now  in  possession  of  his  son,  Henry  W.  Eustis. 
Mr.  Eustis  did  not  appear  like  a  weary  pilgrim  bowed 
down  with  age,  even  when  fourscore  years  had  passed  over 
him.  His  correct  habits  and  cheerful  disposition  kept 
him  young  in  feeling  and  appearance.  He  celebrated 
his  seventy-ninth  birthday  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter 
Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Burgess,  in  Cambridgeport,  where  three 
generations  were  represented,  and  about  forty  persons 
were  present.  With  vigor  seemingly  unabated,  he  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  which  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  himself  and  his  friends.  Though  born  in  Salem,  he 
spent  about  sixty-three  years  of  his  life  in  this  town. 
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answering  to  this  celebration,  shall  look  back  to  the  church  of  these 
years,  find  the  clearest  evidences  that  we  lived  in  thee,  wrought  in 
thee,  were  filled  with  thy  Spirit,  and  greatly  helped  thereby  to  ad- 
vance the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  thy  dear  name,  and  for  thy  dear  sake,  alone,  we  ask  and  offer 
all.     Amen. 


EVENING    SERVICE. 

At  the  union  service  in  the  evening,  the  spacious, 
stone  church  was  filled  to  overflowing,  including  many 
delegates  and  visitors  from  sister  and  daughter  churches, 
and  friends  from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Bliss  presided  at  this  service,  and  the  whole 
program  was  very  successfully  carried  out.  Former 
pastors  of  the  home  church,  and  representatives  of  local 
and  daughter  churches,  were  called  to  the  platform  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bliss,  with  felicitous  words  of  introduction. 
The  responses  were  worthy  the  occasion,  and  abounded 
with  an  earnest  spirit  of  fraternity,  congratulation,  and 
Christian  love. 

Following  are  some  of  the  addresses  delivered  at  this 
historic  service  :  — 

Introductory  Address  by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss. 

Dear  Friends:  I  count  it  a  marked  privilege,  and  an  honor  alto- 
gether undeserved,  to  stand  in  this  long,  ministerial  succession, 
reaching  over  two  and  a  half  eventful  centuries,  and  express  the 
greetings  of  this  occasion.  The  pastors  of  this  ancient  church  have 
gloried  in  the  nature  of  their  sacred  calling,  and  have  gladly 
expended  their  powers  in  unwearied  efforts  to  bring  the  great  truths 


REV.  CHARLES   R.   BLISS. 

of  the  word  of  God  to  bear  upon  men,  and  for  this  reason  have 
always  cherished  a  warm  interest  in  the  practical  affairs  of  daily 
life,  watching,  with  keen  observation,  all  movements  affecting  civil 
rights,  social  conditions,  and  the  temporal  well-being  of  men.  I 
feel  confident  that,  could  I  speak  for  them  all  to-night  —  and, 
indeed,  I  may  assume  the  right  to  do  so  —  I  should  utter  their  enthu- 
siastic and  united  welcomes  and  congratulations. 

The  ashes  of  several  of  those  men  rest  not  many  feet  from  the 
very  spot  where  I  stand.  The  place  of  their  slumber  borders  upon 
the  place  of  their  service.  The  very  ground  beneath  our  feet  is 
holy.  Pastors  and  people  have  here  gathered  during  eight,  even 
nine,  generations,  and  considered  together  the  great  facts  of  mortal- 
ity and  immortality.     Truths  have  been  uttered,  prayers  have  been 


offered,  praises  have  been  sung,  on  this  spot  by  men  and  women 
whose  well-spent  lives  have  shed  benedictions  upon  their  memories. 

What  a  glorious  reunion  we  should  have,  could  they  all  come  back 
and  join  us  on  this  eventful  occasion  !  Here  on  the  platform  would 
be  the  ministers,  -7- Green,  Haugh,  Brock,  Pierpont,  Brown,  Hobby, 
Prentiss,  Emerson,  and  the  rest  of  us  who,  not  being  dead,  do  not 
amount  to  so  much.  What  a  greeting  those  men  would  have,  in 
spite  of  their  powdered  wigs  and  severe  aspects  !  Here  on  the  front 
seat  would  be  the  deacons,  over  forty  of  them,  all  serving  for  life, 
—  Perkinses  three,  Bancrofts  three,  Emersons  three,  and  Fitch, 
and  Temple,  and  Nichols,  and  Eaton,  with  many  others,  and  good 
old  Aaron  Bryant,  the  memory  of  whose  form  and  voice  lingers 
with  many  of  us  yet  as  a  sacred  legacy.  The  leading  families  would 
all  be  here,  the  esquires  and  the  yeomen,  and  now  and  then  a 
Negro  slave.  Here,  about  the  organ,  perhaps,  there  would  be 
clustered  a  little  circle  of  people  who,  150  years  ago,  were  opposed 
to  a  public  singing  school  as  "  savoring  of  popery,"  but,  having 
been  so  long  in  heaven,  they  have  lost  their  fears,  and  learned  to  love 
good  music.  Near  one  of  those  radiators  there  might  be  another 
group,  who,  not  far  from  two  hundred  years  ago,  besought  the 
pastor  on  one  occasion  that  public  services  on  the  admission  of 
members  might  be  held  in  his  kitchen,  because  they  were  not  able 
to  endure  the  "sharpness  of  the  present  cold"  in  the  meeting- 
house, but  afterwards  were  troubled  in  their  consciences  lest  such  a 
service  would  be  found  to  be  illegal. 

People  of  martial  bearing  would  be  here,  some  from  the  Indian 
wars,  and  others  from  the  capture  of  Louisburg;  some  from  the  bat- 
tle of  Lake  George,  and  others,  with  Parson  Prentiss  at  their  head, 
from  the  Concord  fight ;  some  from  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
others  from  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  How  would  these  aisles, 
and  seats,  and  vacant  spaces,  above  and  below,  be  thronged  with 
guests,  wearing  looks  of  strange  interest,  surprise,  wonder,  with 
slight  shades  of  disapproval,  perhaps,  but  all  one  in  faith  and 
feeling! 

Should  we  turn  this  meeting  into  a  conference,  what  strange 
voices  should  we  hear!  Men  born  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
educated  and  persecuted  under  the  first  James  and  the  first  Charles, 
would  tell  us  how  the  gospel  fared  when  they  were  boys  in  old 
England.  Men  who  had,  perhaps,  seen  Cromwell  and  his  invincible 
Ironsides  would  say  a  word  about  the  way  in  which  that  famous 
Puritan  corps  let  a  gleam  of  light  into  the  darkness  of  despotism. 

Possibly  a  few  patient  souls,  accused  once  of  witchcraft,  would 
tell  us  what  they  suffered  from  cruel  suspicions  and  persecutions 
in  that  darkest  day  which  New  England  ever  knew.  Deacon  Sam- 
uel Bancroft,  the  delegate  of  this  church  to  the  famous  council 
over  Jonathan  Edwards,  at  Northampton,  would  tell  us  how  he 
was  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  that  greatest  of  American 
philosophers;  and  old  father  Hobby  himself  would  possibly  rise  in 
his  place,  and  tell  us,  not  only  of  his  acquaintance  with  Jonathan 
Edwards,  but  of  that  sharp  controversy  over  Whitefield,  and  that 
battery  of  pamphlets  which  he  himself  opened  on  the  professors  of 
Harvard  College  on  that  matter.  Men  of  North  Reading,  who  for 
seventy-five  years  were  members  of  this  church,  coming  hither 
to  meeting  from  the  confines  of  Andover,  eight  miles  away,  would 
tell  us  how  little  they  made  of  distance  in  those  days;  while  men 
of  Reading,  who  belonged  to  this  church  125  years  ago,  would  rise  and 
explain  through  what  process  of  degeneracy  they  came  to  feel  that 
a  distance  of  only  three  miles  was  too  great  for  them.  And  per- 
haps those  brethren  who  withdrew,  near  a  century  ago,  to  form 
the  Baptist  church,  others,  still  later,  to  form  the  Unive-rsalist 
church,  would  tell  us  how  it  all  came  about,  and  express  their 
regrets  that  at  that  time  the  waters  of  controversy  were  not  whollv 
quiet,  as  no  doubt  not  a  few  on  our  side  would  also  do.  Of  course, 
we  are  all  now  glad,  with  all  these  thriving  churches  about  us.  that 
the  separation  occurred,  and  proud  also  that  the  old  mother,  in 
her  advancing  years,  wears  her  honors  so  well,  and  that  she  has 
not  become  so  decrepit  as  to  be  unable  to  set  before  her  daughters 
a  fair  example. 

Churches  have  great  historical  value,  and  this  fact  has  a  novel 
illustration  before  our  eyes.  This  pulpit  and  communion  table  and 
these  chairs  are  made  of  oak  taken  from  the  timbers  of  the  old 
church  erected  124  years  ago.   Its  fibres  then  vibrated  to  the  voice-and 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


JOHN  GOULD  ABORN  was  born  in  Reading,  Nov. 
23,  1822,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Gould)  Aborn  and  the  grandson  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Aborn,  formerly  a  prominent  and  respected  citi- 
zen of  Lynnfield.  He  comes  of  good  Puritan  blood. 
The  first  American  progenitors  were  located  at  Salem  and 
Lynn.  When  the  son  was  an  infant  of  six  months  the 
father  of  Mr.  Aborn  removed  to  Lynnfield  to  occupy  a 
half  of  the  extensive  farm  of  his  own  father.  Deacon 
Samuel  Aborn,  now  owned  by  Miles  Thurston.  When  a 
lad  of  nine  years  he  was  sent  to  Augusta,  Me.,  to  live 
with  his  uncle,  Frederick  Aborn.  After  a  residence  of 
four  and  a  half  years  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Pine  Tree 
State,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Massachusetts,  his 
father  being  then  a  resident  of  South  Reading,  and 
occupying  the  old  Tweed  house  on  the  northerly  side  of 
Salem  Street,  demolished  in 
1866.  Mr.  John  Aborn,  the 
father,  built,  a  few  years  later, 
the  dwelling  house  on  the 
southerly  side  of  Salem 
Street,  where  he  spent  the 
balance  of  his  days.  Mr. 
Aborn,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  had  few  advantages 
for  education  in  early  life 
and  made  his  way  by  force 
of  character,  good  habits  and 
persistent  industry,  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  town  and 
the  South  Reading  Academy 
affording  him  the  elements  of 
a  good  education.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a  shoemaker, 
and  in  1S44  went  to  live 
with  Mr.  John  White,  then  a 
prominent  shoe  manufacturer 
of  South  Reading,  to  assist 
him  in  his  business.  He 
married,  in  1845,  Miss  Mary 
E.  White,  the  daughter  of  his 
employer,  and  they  have  now 
for  half  a  century  walked  to- 
gether in  love  and   harmony, 

occupying  the  beautiful  home  established  by  them  on  the 
easterly  borders  of  Lake  Quannapowitt.  Soon  after  his 
marriage,  Mr.  Aborn  became  a  co-partner  with  Mr.  White 
under  the  firm  name  of  John  White  &  Co.  L-nder  their 
wise  and  honorable  management,  the  business  expanded 
and  prospered,  Mr.  White  retiring  from  the  firm  full  of 
years,  in  1858.  The  business  was  continued  by  Mr. 
Aborn  alone,  for  about  twelve  years,  when  Mr.  Henry 
Haskell,  Jr.,  was  received  into  the  firm,  and  twelve  years 
later,  Mr.  Aborn  resigned  to  Mr.  Haskell  the  entire- 
ownership  of  the  extensive  business.  The  specialties  of 
the  firm  were  ladies',  misses',  and  children's  shoes,  and 
the  name  of  the  firm  has  ever  been  known  as  a  synonym 
for  fair,  prompt,  and  honest  dealing,  and  for  the  high 
character  of  the  goods  manufactured. 

Mr.  Aborn  has  had  no  children  of  his  own,  but  two  of 
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his  younger  relatives,  left  motherless  at  a  tender  age, 
have  grown  up  in  his  home,  receiving  fatherly  and 
motherly  affection  and  nurture,  and  now,  having  left  the 
sheltering  roof  of  their  adoption,  are  esteemed  ladies  of 
Wakefield,  with  families  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Aborn  has  been  in  politics  a  whig,  while  there 
was  a  party  of  the  name,  and  in  later  years  a  strong 
republican,  though  not  a  partisan,  exercising  his  own  in- 
dependent judgment  in  respect  to  party  measures  and 
candidates.  In  the  great  war  of  the  Rebellion  his 
patriotism  was  warm  and  active,  and  many  soldiers  and 
their  families  were  assisted  from  his  open  hand.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  deeply  and  thoroughly  interested  in 
religious  concerns,  and  has  a  great  love  for  the  old  church 
of  the  First  Parish,  whose  membership  he  joined  in  185S. 
In    i860   he   was   made  a  deacon   for  life,  and  has  ever 

since  conscientiously  p  e  r- 
formed  his  duties  as  such, 
and  adorned  the  office.  Dur- 
ing four  years  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday 
school,  which  grew  in  grace 
and  numbers  under  his  de- 
voted leadership.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  parish  for 
building  the  new  Congrega- 
tional church,  and  gladly 
contributed  liberally  of  his 
means  towards  the  erection 
of  the  beautiful  and  massive 
structure.  Though  Deacon 
Aborn  has  been  largely  in- 
terested and  identified  with 
church  and  parish  activities, 
he  has  ever  been  ready  to 
work  and  help  towards  the 
best  material  prosperity  of  the 
town  where  he  lives,  and  her 
public  institutions.  He  has 
been  disinclined  to  accept 
public  office,  but  as  trustee 
of  the  Wakefield  Savings 
Bank  and  director  of  the 
Wakefield  Real  Kstate  and  Building  Association,  he  has 
manifested  his  sympathy  with  enterprises  instituted  for 
the  development  of  the  town  and  the  accommodation  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  has  been  especially  earnest  and  active 
in  his  efforts  to  embellish  parks  and  other  public  places 
with  beautiful  shade  trees. 

Being  connected,  by  descent,  with  many  of  the  old 
families  of  Wakefield,  Reading,  and  Lynnfield,  Deacon 
Aborn  has  respect  for  the  "  traditions  of  the  elders  "  and 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  present  gener- 
ation to  glean  instruction  and  inspiration  from  the  deeds 
and  sacrifices  of  the  true  men  and  women  of  former  days. 
He  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Wakefield  Historical 
Society,  and  was  a  vice-president  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  Wakefield,  having  in  charge  the  Quarter  Millen- 
nial Celebration. 
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made  a  record  of  the  sermons  of  Caleb  Prentiss,  who  has  been  in  his 
grave  nearly  one  hundred  years.  But  we  have  been  informed  that  this 
oak  was  cut  from  the  minister's  lot.  Your  fathers,  unlike  their  sons, 
never  used  in  their  buildings  newly  grown  timber.  This  oak,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  old  when  they  cut  it,  124  years  ago,  and  who 
shall  say  that  John  Brock  and  Jonathan  Pierpont,  one  hundred  years 
earlier,  did  not  rehearse  their  sermons  in  that  primeval  forest,  which 
was  then  the  home  lot,  or  converse  under  the  shade  of  those  spread- 
ing trees.  The  fibres  then  of  this  oak  made  a  record  of  their  words 
and  we,  of  course,  see  at  once  what  volumes  of  ancient  and  wonder- 
ful things  these  silent  books  contain.  This  wood,  polished  so 
beautifully,  seems  to  mock  us,  since  it  contains  so  much  which  we 
would  be  glad  to  know  but  have  not  the  skill  to  extract.  The  power 
to  report  124  years  of  sermons,  to  say  nothing  of  those  belonging 
to  the  previous  hundred  years,  would  be  something,  and  if  we  should 
add  to  these  the  weddings  and  the  funerals,  the  possible  contentions, 
the  confessions,  the  prayers,  and  the  songs,  the  discussions  at  town 
meetings,  and  the  celebrations  over  victories,  we  might  well  con- 
gratulate ourselves  over  our  treasures,  if  we  only  had  the  key  to 
unlock  them. 

Do  you  say  this  is  all  fancy?  Possibly  you  are  right;  but  there  is 
something  which  this  illustrates  that  cannot  be  stigmatized  as  fancy. 
It  is  this :  those  sermons,  those 
religious  services,  those  con- 
tinuous instrumentalities  for 
arousing  the  divine  life  in  man, 
made  their  record  —  not  one 
contained  in  perishable  wood, 
but  one  forever  engraved  in 
the  characters  of  these  suc- 
cessive generations.  A  silent, 
irresistible  power  has  gone 
out  from  this  spot  into  all 
these  homes,  these  schools, 
this  municipality,  sustaining 
good  order,  developing  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  rear- 
ing bulwarks  against  vices 
and  crimes,  and  casting  up 
a  highway  for  all  domestic, 
social,  and  civic  virtues. 

We  may  well  congratulate 
ourselves  that  250  years  of 
this  glorious  service  are  now 
completed.  Years  more 
eventful  have  not  passed  in 
human  history  since  those 
made  forever  memorable  by 
the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord. 
The   seed    planted   on    these 

bleak  shores  has  borne  a  harvest  far  transcending  the  brightest  hopes 
of  those  faithful  men  who  crossed  the  sea  to  fulfil  that  holy  pur- 
pose. Years  ago,  the  area  of  their  enterprise  expanding  westward 
reached  the  Pacific  coast,  and  wherever  it  has  gone,  it  has  left  traces 
of  the  original  purpose  which  freighted  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  sur- 
rounded Massachusetts  Bay  with  towns  and  churches. 

It  was  my  privilege,  last  week,  to  attend  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Congregational  Association  of  Illinois,  the  State  of  my  present 
home.  More  than  three  hundred  churches,  the  oldest  of  which  is 
but  sixty-three  years  of  age,  have  been  gathered  in  that  imperial 
commonwealth  under  our  own  ecclesiastical  banner,  and  I  can  bear 
witness  to  their  fidelity  to  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  the 
faith  that  centers  around  the  cross  of  Christ.  Other  common- 
wealths of  vast  area  and  promise  have  also  welcomed,  in  ever  grow- 
ing numbers,  churches  of  our  name  and  lineage,  and  we  may  well 
thank  God,  not  alone  for  the  past,  but  for  the  hope  which  the 
present  inspires.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  cover  a  long  space 
of  time,  yet  we  doubtless  stand  at  the  opening  of  our  history. 
What  are  two  centuries  and  a  half  in  the  steady  moving  forward  of 
God's  purposes  ?  The  ages  are  his,  and  what  does  he  require  of 
man  but  fidelity  to  those  lofty  ideals  and  principles  which  were  first 
revealed   in  the  words  and  life  of  his  Son,  then  illustrated  in  the 
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Formerly  used  as  a  hall  by  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  of  F.  &  A.  M.  and  later  as  a  hotel 
Occupied  for  more  than  fifty  years  by  Col.  Jas.  Hartshorn. 


Christian  heroism  of  succeeding  ages,  and  made  especially  luminous 
in  the  century  which  witnessed  the  founding  of  New  England  ! 

These  ideals  are  like  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength,  these  principles 
are  like  the  granite  of  our  native  hills.  By  the  light  of  these  ideals 
let  us  build  upon  these  massive  principles  the  edifice  of  our  personal 
and  national  hopes,  and  God  will  give  us  a  succession  of  centuries 
each  one  of  which  shall  excel  in  glory  and  power  everv  one  that 
preceded  it. 

Address  of  Rev.  Robert  W.  Wallace,  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
a  former  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Wakefield. 

Beloved  Friends:  I  esteem  it  a  great  pleasure  and  an  honor  to 
participate  in  your  anniversary  exercises  to-day.  And  while  there  is 
a  fitness  in  my  being  with  you  because  of  my  former  pastoral 
relation  to  you,  there  is  also  a  fitness  in  my  coming  from  Rhode 
Island,  since  it  was  in  1644  that  Roger  Williams  received  his  charter 
fot  that  little  colony,  a  possession  which  made  him  somewhat  more 
respected  by  the  colonists  about  Massachusetts  Bay. 

I  have  been  wondering  whether  I  might  be  able  to  help,  especially 
my  young  friends,  appreciate  the  events  which  clustered  about  the 

year  in  which  this  church  was 
founded.  May  I  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  religious  set- 
ting of  1644  ? 

How  really  remote  that 
date  seems,  when  we  set  our- 
selves to  think  about  it.  And 
how  recent  and  even  juve- 
nile other  great  events  seem, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  great  Battle  of  Waterloo 
had  not  yet  been  fought ;  the 
French  Revolution  had  not 
yet  altered  the  relations  of 
the  Gallic  race.  There  were 
then  no  United  States,  no 
Declaration  of  Independence, 
no  George  Washington. 
These  were  all  afterwards, 
long  afterwards. 

The  movement  that  result- 
ed in  the  establishment  of 
this  church  and  the  sister 
churches  hereabouts  had  a 
large  religious  element  in  it. 
Whether  you  look  at  one 
side  of  the  ocean,  or  the 
'  other,  it  was  a  time  when 
men  had  intense  religious  convictions.  The  one  regret  is  that  might 
was  too  frequently  called  into  play  in  maintaining  or  propagating 
these  convictions.  They  had  the  Bible  in  their  breast  pocket,  and 
the  sword  on  their  thigh. 

"  Wherever  they  sat  down,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  "  these  colonists 
were  so  mindful  of  their  errand  into  the  wilderness,  that  one  of  their 
first  works  was  to  gather  a  church  into  the  covenant  and  order  of 
the  gospel." 

Quite  recently,  I  sent  a  little  tree  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  class- 
day  exercises  of  the  University  of  California.  But  while  that  tree 
is  to  be  planted  and  is  to  grow  in  California's  soil,  it  had  clinging  to 
its  rootlets  some  of  the  soil  by  the  Atlantic.  And  when  you  and  I 
think  of  the  planting  of  this  church  here,  we  must  recall  that  it  was 
a  transplanted  church,  and  that  some  of  the  soil  of  trans-Atlantic 
conviction  and  piety  was  clinging  to  its  roots. 

What  then  were  the  religious  conditions  here  and  across  the  sea? 
All  about  here  there  was  the  shadow  of  paganism.  There  were 
twenty  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  bounds  of  the  plantation  of 
Massachusetts.  John  Eliot  was  busy  studying  with  the  young  Pequot 
Indians  taken  in  one  of  the  conflicts.  Eliot  was  busy  with  his  trans- 
lation of  the  scriptures,  and  was  just  beginning  to  be  able  to  preach 
in  the  Indian  tongue.     The  Jesuits  had  just  arrived  in  the  land  to 
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the  north  of    us,  those    missionaries  whose  zeal  and  exploits  have 
been  so  charmingly  told  by    Francis  Parkman. 

Across  the  sea,  there  was  a  great  struggle  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  in  which  struggle  eminent  men  were  engaged.  In  1644, 
John  Bunyan  was  a  lad  of  seventeen,  and  this  was  the  year  of  his 
conversion.  He  was  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  the  death  of 
a  comrade  was  the  turning-point  of  his  illustrious  life.  Richard 
Baxter  had  just  gone  to  Kidderminster,  a  town  noted  for  its 
ignorance  and  brutality,  to  preach  for  ^60  a  year,  his  ministry 
producing  an  entire  change  in  the  place.     John  Milton  was  teaching 
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in  a  pretty  little  garden-house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  and 
issued  this  year  his  famous  "  Plea  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing,"  Oliver  Cromwell  was  now  forty-five,  and  was  engaged  in 
his  great  parliamentary  struggle  with  Charles  I.  The  rupture 
between  the  king  and  Parliament  had  been  complete,  and  the  Civil 
War  had  broken  out.  In  1644,  tne  Battle  of  Marston  Moor  was 
fought,  in  which  Cromwell  worsted  Prince  Rupert,  and  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  royal  cause  in  the  north  of  England. 

In  this  same  year,  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  in  session  in 
the  famous  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  the  Abbey.  It  was  to  sit  as  a 
free  synod  to  rearrange  religious  doctrines  and  practices,  and  out  of 
its  deliberations  came  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the 
larger  and  shorter  catechisms.  The  famous  League  and  Covenant 
was  also  drawn  up  and  signed  at  this  time,  a  document  which  was 
for  the  preservation  of  religion  against  popery  and  prelacy,  and  to 
emphasize  the  headship  of  Christ  to  the  Church.  With  right  hand 
uplifted,  the  signers  took  the  covenant.  It  was  no  "  half-way 
covenant."  No  man  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  London  who 
had  not  subscribed  to  it.  The  covenanters  in  Scotland  took  the 
field  against  the  royal  forces,  and  were  sorely  defeated  by  Montrose 
at  Tippenmuir  in  1644. 

I  need  not  refer  to  more  historic  figures  and  happenings  than  these 
—  though  they  could  be  multiplied  —  to  help  my  young  friends  to 
appreciate  somewhat  the  religious  significance  of  the  period  in 
which  this  church  was  born. 

They  were  stirring  news-items  that  came  to  the  fathers  who 
settled  by  this  pretty  lake,  and  gave  zest  to  the  evening  discussions 
about  the  fireside.  We  do  not  wonder  at  their  strong  convictions, 
their  sturdy  faith,  when  we  recall  the  history  of  their  time.  And 
it  was  the  power  of  these  convictions  that  led  them  to  bravely  endure 
the  isolation,  the  perils,  and  the  hardships  of  their  early  colonial  life. 
They  were  men  who  not  only  built  oak  into  their  meeting  houses, 
but  they  had  oak  principles  —  not  basswood  principles  —  in  their 
creeds  and  covenants. 

Well,  we  are  not  in  their  time.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  whether 
it  is  for  better  or  worse.  Perhaps,  could  they  visit  us,  they  might 
think  our  day  more  effeminate.     In  some  respects  it  is  unquestion- 


ably much  better.  We  have  taken  the  sword  off  the  thigh,  and  I 
hope  have  not  taken  the  Bible  out  of  our  bosom.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  to  cast  our  eye  backward  in  the  search  for  our  golden  age. 
But  there  are  some  things  which  they  held  most  tenaciously,  which 
will  give  us  strength  in  the  holding. 

1.  The  Headship  of  Christ  to  His  Church.  This  has  always  been 
a  bulwark  to  Protestantism. 

2.  The  full  liberty  of  a  conscience  enlightened  by  the  word  of 
God. 

3.  Obedience  —  frank  and  perfect  —  to  the  twin  laws  of  love  to 
God  and  to  man. 

And  that  we  may  not  lack  in  either  love  or  power  is  my  wish  and 
prayer  for  the  generation  to  which  you  and  I  belong,  and  for  the  time 
which,  in  some  humble  measure,  we  are  shaping. 

Address  of  Rev.  Noah  R.  Everts,  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist church,  Wakefield. 

Some  of  you  have  stood  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  and  read  upon  the  slab  of  black  marble  which  indicates  the 
resting-place  of  the  ashes  of  Christopher  Wren,  the  great  architect 
of  London,  these  familiar  words,  ''  Si  monumentum  requiris  cir- 
cumspice,'' —  "  If  you  seek  his  monument  look  about  you."  Stand- 
ing in  this  presence  to-night,  impressed  with  the  occasion  which  has 
brought  us  together,  and  that  we  are  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the 
centuries  of  the  history  of  this  church,  these  words  seem  most 
applicable.  If  you  seek  the  monument  of  this  church,  "  circum- 
spice"  "look  about  you."  For,  as  I  look  about  me  upon  the 
walls  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  I  realize  that  they  were  not  reared 
by  a  single  generation,  but  by  seven.  Into  this  structure  has 
wrought  the  generations  of  the  past.  Without  the  fathers  were  not 
the  sons.  This  is  but  the  fruitage  of  the  life  of  this  church  for 
250  years. 

But  I  look  beyond  the  walls  of  this  church  upon  our  beautiful 
village,  with  its  happy  homes  and  the  security  in  which  we  dwell, 
and  I  realize  that  for  this  we  can  never  know  how  greatly  we  are 
indebted  to  this  church,  which,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  was  the 
only  organized  body  of  Christians  in  this  community,  exerting  a 
mighty  moral  influence  upon  the  passing  generations. 

There  are  many  comparatively  old  churches  on  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board, but  there  are  not  so  many  that  can  show  an  unbroken 
record  of  250  years  that  where  this  condition  exists  we  may  not 
pause  to  consider  it.  And  I  have  been  asking  myself,  why  is  it 
that  this  church  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  disintegra- 
tion, that,  at   the  expiration   of  two   centuries   and  a  half,  it  stands 
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before  us,  strong  in  numbers,  in  material  resources,  and  in  the 
influence  which  it  exerts  upon  this  community  ?  There  are  two 
causes  which  have  impressed  themselves  upon  my  mind,  which  I 
may  briefly  mention. 

1 .  The  founders  of  this  church  were  men  and  women  of  profound 
religious  convictions  and  an  unwavering  faith,  I  do  not  know  who 
they  were.  I  have  never  read  their  names.  I  know  not  how  many 
they  numbered.  But  I  do  know  the  days  in  which  they  lived  and 
the  spirit  which  animated  them.  I  know  their  faith  which  is  read 
and  known  of  all   men.     They  believed  in  God.     I  emphasize  the 
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fact.  They  believed  in  God.  They  believed  in  the  sovereignty 
of  God  and  that  His  purposes  are  unalterable.  They  believed  in  the 
Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  from  cover  to  cover,  and  that  it  is  the 
revelation  of  God's  will  to  man,  and  a  rule  of  faith  and  conduct. 
They  believed  in  three  great  cardinal  elements  of  truth,  the  atone- 
ment, justification  by  faith,  and  a  regenerated  church  membership. 
And  they  believed  what  they  believed,  and  shaped  their  conduct  by 
their  creed,  and  not  their  creed  by  their  conduct.  They  were  stern, 
hard  men,  but  they  lived  in  hard  times  demanding  hard  men.  They 
were  intolerant.  So  would  you  and  I,  probably,  have  been  intol- 
erant, had  we  believed  what  they  believed,  and  lived  in  the  times 
in  which  they  lived,  and  like  them  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  perse- 
cution, and  cradled  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  They  had  been 
taught  to  fear  God,  and  hate  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  they 
were  obedient  to  their  teaching,  according  to  the  light  that  was  in 
them. 

2.  I  am  notacquainted  with  the  history  of  this  church,  but  I  am  not 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  New  England  Congregation- 
alism. I  know  the  storm  through  which  this  church  must  have 
passed  in  common  with  other  Congregational  churches  in  this  com- 
monwealth ;  and  when  I  see  this  church  to-day,  strong  and  vigorous, 
a  representative  of  Orthodox  Congregationalism,  I  know  that  the 
gospel  truths  held  so  tenaciously  by  the  fathers  have  been  promul- 
gated from  its  pulpit  through  the  centuries,  and  that  the 
fiber  of  the  old  faith  remains  not  only  in  its  creed  but  in 
the  hearts  of    its  members. 

Brethren  and  sisters,  I  bring  you  my  heartiest  congrat- 
ulations on  this  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
your  church  life.  And  when  I  say  this  I  know  that  I 
express  the  feelings  of  my  church  with  whom  you  held 
such  intimate  and  delightful  associations  when  we  wor- 
shipped together  in  years  past.  And  I  pray  God  that 
when  you  are  sleeping  by  the  lakeside  yonder,  and  your 
names  on  the  church  book  will  be  but  little  more  than 
the  record  of  forgotten  lives,  and  others  shall  gather 
within  these  walls  at  future  centennial  anniversaries,  they 
may  say  of  you  and  your  successors  that  which  to-night  we 
can  say  of  your  fathers,  they  held  inviolable  and  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  divine  truth. 

Address  of  Rev.  Lovinzo  L.  Greene,  pastor 
of  the  Universalist  church,  Wakefield. 

There  was  an  unique  feature  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth   known    as    the     year    of    jubilee.     There  is  no 
certainty  that  this  jubilee   was   ever   actually  observed. 
It  probably  existed  in  the  national  consciousness  as  an 
abstract  ideal  of  economic  justice.     That  ideal,  however, 
has  entered  into  the  thought  of   mankind   as  the  summing    up  or 
completion  of  any  series  of  fifty  years,  which  at  the  beginning  was 
presumably  supposed  to  cover  the  natural  term  of  human  life.     So 
the  word   jubilee  has  come  to    be  synonymous  with   fifty  years  of 
human  experience,  and  hints  at  a  restoration  after  death. 

My  brethren,  your  church  has  now  witnessed  five  such  epochs, 
and  so  our  Christian  hearts,  to-night,  strike  a  chord  across  the  waste 
of  time  with  the  spiritual  import  of  that  Hebrew  legislation,  for  this 
is  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  church. 

It  is  manifestly  proper,  therefore,  that  you,  its  living  representa- 
tives, should  distinguish  the  event  by  some  appropriate  observance. 
The  judgment  of  your  committee  has  determined  what  befits  the 
occasion,  which  you  are  now  in  the  process  of  celebrating.  I  have 
been  courteously  invited,  as  a  pastor  of  a  local  church,  to  briefly 
address  you.  The  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  means  something,  as  this  vast  concourse  of  people,  of 
different  beliefs  and  sentiments,  gathered  in  this  house  indicates. 
We  who  are  not  of  your  church  come  here  this  evening,  regardless 
of  our  petty  creeds,  to  congratulate  you.  And  what  shall  I  say  as 
the  pastor  of  the  Universalist  church  which  extends  to  you  its  greet- 
ing to-night  ?  The  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  reigns  supremely 
here  this  evening,  suggests  the  religious  and  spiritual  frontage  of  the 
age  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  illustrate. 

Think  of   the  care  we  give  to  what  we  may  call  physical  frontage. 


When  you  build  your  home,  your  first  thought  is  to  have  the  living 
rooms  face  the  south,  so  that  you  can  open  the  windows  and  let  the 
sunshine  wash  your  dwelling  daily.  In  this  sunny  exposure,  you  set 
your  plants,  and  the  leaves  which  whitened  in  the  shade  grow  strong 
and  dark  because  they  are  facing  the  right  way.  Cleanness  and 
health,  —  and  as  we  hear  it  said,  even  morality, —  are  the  results  of 
abundant  sunshine.  They  are  all  a  question  of  frontage.  The  same 
law,  I  say,  controls  the  spiritual  world.  The  health  of  the  mind  and 
the  cleanliness  of  the  soul  come  of  the  way  they  habitually  face. 
There  is  one  side  of  human  nature  where  the  windows  look  out  upon 
sunlessness,  and  out-buildings,  and  alleys  ;  there  is  another  where  the 
view  is  clear,  across  the  sunny  paths  of  daily  work,  to  some  distant 
glimpse  of  inviting  fields  or  sunset  sky.  The  fruits  of  the  spirit, 
like  the  blossoms  of  the  plant,  demand  the  right  spiritual  frontage. 
It  is  the  difference  of  this  spiritual  outlook  which  most  marks  our 
lives. 

Take  the  workings  of  the  mind,  and  consider  what  it  is  which 
gives  real  agreement,  sympathy,  mutual  understanding.  Strangely 
enough,  it  is  not  always  that  we  agree  to  the  same  views  or  say  the 
same  creed.  People  are  often  all  at  one  with  each  other  in  these 
outward  tests,  and  yet  wholly  divided  by  the  temper,  or  habit,  or  the 
training  of  their  minds,  so  that  the  same  words  say  as  different 
things  as  if  they  spoke  in  different  languages.     They  are  like  people 
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who  live  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  street.  In  a  certain  sense, 
they  live  as  near  to  each  other  as  they  can.  Their  houses  are  num- 
bered in  succession,  they  look  out  on  the  same  objects,  when  you 
pass  one  you  pass  the  other,  and  yet  their  points  of  view  are 
directly  opposite.  One  points  north,  the  other  south.  One  sees  in  the 
shade  what  the  other  sees  in  the  light.  It  may  seem  a  dark  day  to 
one  while  it  seems  bright  to  the  other  ;  and,  if  beyond  each,  there 
lies  a  glimpse  of  some  more  distant  country,  each  looks  off  to  a 
landscape  which  is  all  his  own. 

Or,  take  the  sympathies  which  religion  discovers,  and  which  are 
often  so  perplexing.  Sometimes  you  meet  a  person  whose  apparent 
religious  convictions  seem  infinitely  removed  from  your  own,  but 
with  whom  you  feel  the  subtle  sympathy  of  a  congenial  soul.  If 
you  had  started  upon  doctrinal  discussions,  Protestant  with  Catholic. 
Trinitarian  with  Unitarian,  there  would  have  seemed  no  common 
ground  for  two  such  minds  ;  but,  somehow,  you  do  not  feel  drawn 
into  these  discussions.  What  surprises  and  invites  you  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  common  outlook  which  you  share.  With  all  your  dif- 
ferences of  opinions,  you  have  the  same  controling  ideals  and  aims. 
Your  worship  means  the  same  thing  to  you  both  ;  the  windows  of 
your  soul  open  the  same  way,  the  unity  of  your  spirits  is  the  bond 
of  your  peace.  You  have  more  genuine  sympathy  than  with  some 
who  stand  near  you  in  opinion,  but  who  stand,  as  it  were,  back  to 
back  with  you  and  look  out  on  different  views. 
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SAMUEL  KINGMAN  was  the  son  of  John  Kingman  tion  as  representative  was  the  result  of  a  coalition  of  the 
and  Hannah  (Grubb)  Kingman.  He  was  the  sixth  "Free  Soil  Party"  with  the  anti-slavery  element  of  the 
of  a  family  of  nine  children,  and  was  born  in  Hingham,  democratic  party.  He  was  commander  of  the  "  Washing- 
Mass..  Nov.  20,  1802.  He  received  his  education  in  the  ton  Rifle  Grays,"  a  military  company  which,  under 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  during  his  minority  another  name,  was  stationed  at  Dorchester  Heights  in  the 
learned  the  trade  of    a  tailor.       About  the  time  of    his  War  of  18 12.    He  was  also  Lieutenant  in  the  Richardson 


majority  he  went  to  Boston  and  wrought  at  his  trade 
awhile,  then  came  to  South  Reading  where  he  found 
encouragement  in  his  business  and  concluded  to  locate 
permanently.  South  Reading  was  then  so  near  its  in- 
fancy  as   a    town,  that  there  were  no  blocks  or  vacant 


Light  Guard  on  its  organization  in  1S51.  Mr.  Kingman 
was  the  sixth  postmaster  of  South  Reading,  receiving  his 
appointment  May  19.  1853.  under  the  administration  of 
Franklin  Pierce.  Up  to  this  date  he  had  continued  his 
tailoring  business,  having  removed  his  twelve  bv  fourteen 


stores  or  rooms  inviting  new  trades  to  occupy  them,  no  feet  shop  from  Salem  Street  to  the  sight  of  the  present 
local  newspapers  to  advertise  "  wants  '*  of  strangers  who  post-office.  This  shop  now  became  the  post-office  building 
came  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  settlement.  So  the  new  of  South  Reading  and  so  continued  until  Mr.  Kingman 
tailor  accepted  such  accommodations  as  were  offered  and  erected  the  present  stately  building  in  i860,  when  the 
commenced  business  in  an  unpretentious  shop  located  on  shop  was  removed  to  Woodville  district,  where  it  is  now 
the  southerly  side  of  Salem  a  part  of  a  dwelling  house 
Street  on  land  on  which  now  near  the  corner  of  Water 
stand  the  buildings  late  of  and  Farm  Streets.  In  1868 
James  M.  Evans,  deceased.  the  name  of  the  town  was 
Mr.  Kingman  married  Sept.  changed  to  Wakefield,  which 
27,  1S27,  Sarah  Ring  Pope,  necessitated  a  change  of  the 
daughter  of  Jesse  Pope,  of  post-office  name  to  Wakefield, 
South  Reading.  They  had  and  a  new  commission  was 
born  to  them  ten  children.  issued  to  him,  dated  July  14, 
viz.,  Abner  Augustus,  born  HSfe-i^ft^  l868,  so  that'  in  a  sense'  ne 
July  27,  7828,  married  Oct.  ^F  ~^IP**  ,  became  Wakefield's  first  post- 
15,  1857,   Sarah  Jane   King-  llNte*                                 master. 

man,  a  cousin ;  Samuel  Clay-                ■                 ^fi|?**'%  His  term  of  office  was  thc 

ton,    born     May     15,     1830,                                     j|f  /£,                                      longest  in  the   history  of  the 

marriedNov.  21,  1855,  Emily  town,  extending  over  a  period 

E.     Brooks,     of     Jay,     Me.;                                   /k             ^  £      '  i  of    more  than  twenty  years. 

Jan.  29. 1879,  married  second.  commodating   to  the    public, 

Nov.    20,    1834,   unmarried;  administration    occurred,    he 

Charles    Edwin,    born    April  retained    his  position   at  the 

27,    1S37,  married    Nov.  22,  solicitation    of    the    citizens, 

1862,  Margaret  E.  Woodruff,                                         SAMUEL  KINGMAN.                                         irrespective    of    party.       He 

o  f      Bridgeport,       C  o  n  n.  ;  served  under  five  presidents, 

Orlando  Pope,  born  May  S,  1839,  married  June  15,  1869,  viz  :  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Lincoln,  Johnson  and  Grant.     Mr. 

Eunice  E.  Lyman,  of  Warren,  Conn.  ;  John  Barlow,  born  Kingman   had   a   fondness  for  horticulture.     Connected 

Sept.  6,  1843,  died  Nov.  24,    1845;  Anna   Evelyn,  born  with   his  pleasant  home  on   Eaton  Street  was  a  spacious 

Sept.  22,  1845,  married   April  15,  1874,  William  H.  Gay,  garden    which    he    made    attractive    by   the   growth   of   a 

of  Corinth,    Me.,   who   died   at   Oakland,   Cal.,    March   5,  variety  of  berries,  fruits,  and  flowers,  many  of  which  found 

1877,  married  second,  George  H.  Sweetser,  of  Wakefield,  their  way  to  the  tables  of  the  Horticultural  Society  on  the 

Nov.  13,  1884;   Sarah  Emily,  born   Sept.  22,   1845,  died  days  of  public  exhibition.     He  probably  did  more  than 

Sept.  23,  1845  ;  Arthur  Hay,  born  July  2,  185  1,  married  any  other  citizen  to  create  a  taste  which  has  made  our 

Dec.  20,  187  1,  Martha  R.  Taylor,  of  Wakefield.      He  died  gardens  what  they  since  have  been  and  what  they  are  at 

Sept.  9,  1S92.     Mr.   Kingman,  the  father,  died  Nov.  23,  present.      Others    visiting    and    admiring    his    premises, 

1880.      His  wife  survived  him  some  nine  years,  her  death  received    an   incentive    "to  go  and  do  likewise."       His 

occurring  Jan.  23,  1890.      In  1850  he  served  on  the  board  children  partook  largely  of  his  love  and  taste,  especially 

of    selectmen    and    in    the    same    year    represented    his  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers.     Mr.  Kingman  was  one  of  the 

adopted  town  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.     He  original  members  of  the  Agricultural  Library  Association 

was  a   mild   politician,  acting  with  the  democratic  party,  formed  in  and  about  1 860  and  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 

which  party  was  in  the  minority  in  the  town,  but  his  elec-  bers  of  the  South  Reading  Horticultural  Society. 
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We  see  the  same  thing  in  a  larger  way  in  the  relation  of  the 
various  Christian  churches  to  each  other.  If  each  of  them  were 
inflexibly  true  to  its  own  standards  of  faith,  there  could  be  but 
little  fellowship  among  them.  What  does  it  mean,  then,  that  we 
see  so  much  broadening  of  sympathy  and  removing  of  barriers  ? 
Does  it  mean  that  we  are  less  sincere,  or  serious,  or  logical  than  the 
generations  which  made  these  divisions  in  the  church?  I  think 
not.  I  think  it  means  that  a  new  conviction  is  making  itself  felt  as 
never  before, —  the  conviction  that  we  have  not  summed  up  the 
faith  of  a  church  when  you  have  enumerated  its  articles  of  belief; 
but  over  and  above  them  there  is  a  temper,  a  tone,  an  atmosphere, 
an  outlook  of  such  a  communion,  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
defines  its  position  and  establishes  our  relation  to  it.  Here  we 
stand,  with  our  windows  open  toward  our  own  ideals  of  truth  and 
of  duty  ;  and,  when  we  think  we  see  in  any  church,  or  outside  of 
the  churches,  the  windows  of  a  man's  soul  set  open  that  same  way, 
the  ruling  purpose,  the  habitual  outlook,  bent  to  the  same  persuasive 
ends,  —  why,  that  settles  the  question  of  our  sympathy,  the  gulf  of 
different  methods,  or  rituals  or  standards,  is  bridged  by  this  com- 
mon outlook. 

You  say,  "  We  understand  each  other.  We  are  allies.  We 
may  stand  far  apart,  like  different  caravans,  with  a  desert 
between  ;  but,  when  we  pray,  we  all  face  the  same  way,  toward 
the  same  center  of  our  hope  and  faith."  That  is  the  basis  of 
real  liberality  in  religion.  It  is  not  laxity  of  personal  belief,  or 
sentimental  compliments,  or  lazy  indifference.  It  is  the  recognition 
that  the  beauty  of  a  faith,  like  the  charm  of  a  home,  is  not  alone  the 
furniture  it  contains  within  itself,  but  hardly  less  the  frontage  on 
which  its  windows  permanently  open.  This,  thank  God,  is  the 
growing  conviction  of  the  churches,  that  the  ties  which  unite  them 
are  stronger  than  the  differences  which  divide  them  ;  that  their  real 
controversy  is  not  against  those  whose  worship  varies  from  theirs, 
but  against  those  who  despise  or  ignore  all  worship;  and,  that,  in 
this  controversy,  they  are  one  army,  with  one  battle  to  fight  and 
one  enemy  to  conquer.  When  they  face  that  supreme  enemy,  they 
all  face  the  same  way,  and  a  common  frontage  allies  them  all.  And 
this,  once  more,  is  the  test  applied  to  the  Christian  Church  by  any 
honest  and  generous  mind.  Does  it  seem  to  face  the  right  way  ? 
Does  it  occupy  itself  with  real  problems  ?  Does  it  contribute  to 
living  issues,  speak  to  actual  needs,  and  awaken  sincere  devotion  ? 
God  save  us,  then,  from  a  church  which  has  no  such  fresh  and  living 
outlook,  which  fosters  a  pent-up  piety,  thriving  under  glass,  like  a 
hothouse  plant  in  a  stimulated  growth.  God  give  us  all  a  living 
church,  fronting  to  the  light,  not  self-absorbed  in  separation  from 
the  world,  its  windows  open  toward  those  fresh  revelations  which 
God  is  ever  ready  to  bestow  to  those  who  seek  them. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Herrick,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  spoke  very  briefly,  overrunning,  by  only  one 
half  minute,  the  limit  suggested  for  the  pastors  of  local 
churches,  viz.,  five  minutes.  He  spoke  without  manu- 
script, and  on  being  requested,  a  couple  of  months  later, 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  remarks,  stated  that  he  did 
not  recall  the  same  sufficiently  to  care  to  comply  with 
the  request.  His  remarks  were,  in  substance,  expres- 
sive of  the  wish,  that  in  matters  ecclesiastical  and 
political  there  were  now  generally  prevalent  the  same 
steadfast  adherence  to  sturdy  Bible  principle  which 
characterized  the  early  settlers  of  this  and  neighboring 
communities. 

Address  of  Mr.  F.  W.  B.  Pratt,  representing  the  Congre- 
gational church,  in  Reading. 

The  daughter  in  Reading  to  the  elder  elect  lady  in  Wakefield 
sendeth  greeting. 

We  congratulate  you  upon  the  acquirement  of  such  a  beautiful, 
substantial,  and  thoroughly  equipped  house,  a  fit  temple  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  While  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  pertaining 
to   church  location    and    other    matters,   at    the   beginning    of    the 


church  life  of  this  daughter,  who  brings  you  hearty  greeting  this 
evening,  yet  we  feel  that  the  time  came  long  since  "  when  we 
and  you  are  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind  in  promoting  each 
other's  happiness,  both  temporal  and  spiritual."  But  the  possession 
of  such  an  equipment  means  an  opportunity  for  a  still  greater 
service,  and  greater  power  means  greater  responsibility.  We  feel 
that  this  opportunity  will  be  used  to  its  utmost.  Advance  has 
been  made  in  all  great  moral  movements. 

We  find  recorded  in  the  treasurer's  account  of  the  Old  South 
Parish,  years  ago,  that  one  Benj.  Foster  was  paid  three  pence  for 
two  mugs  of  toddy  for  the  parish  officers.  We  could  hardly  find 
such  an  entry  in  any  parish  treasurer's  account  of  to-day.  A  later 
record  says  that  a  certain  sum  was  paid  for  one  half  barrel  of  rum 
for  the  vendue.  Surely,  an  advance  has  been  made.  Still,  much 
remains  for  the  church  to  do  in  this  movement.  The  great  cause  of 
missions,  which  had  such  a  feeble  beginning  in  this  country,  still 
calls  to  the  church  for  prayer  and  pence,  a  call  that  must  be  heeded 
if  we  are  to  keep  the  country  for  Christ. 

We  feel,  also,  that  the  gospel  (which  is  the  solvent  of  the  many 
conflicts  now  arising  between  man  and  man)  will  be  so  preached 
that  its  influence  may  reach  every  one  in  this  vicinage.  We  con- 
gratulate you  upon  so  goodly  a  church  home,  which  we  trust  may 
be  such  seven  days  in  the  week,  to  all  who  come.  And,  on  your 
work  in  this  edifice  will  come  the  blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  the  rewards  which  follow  faithful  service. 

Address  of  Mr.  J.  W.  McDonald,  representing  the  Con- 
gregational church,  in  Stoneham. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  honored,  and  were  it  not  that,  as  a 
layman,  I  feel  somewhat  out  of  place  amid  so  much  that  is  clerical. 
I  might  say  that  I  take  pleasure  in  being  delegated  by  the  church  in 
Stoneham  to  attend  this  meeting  and  bring  to  this  venerable  mother 
church  filial  greetings  from  one  of  her  oldest  daughters.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  the  church  in  Stoneham  is  not  an  own  daughter 
of  this  church.  From  the  settlement  of  Charlestown  End,  as  Stone- 
ham was  then  called,  somewhere  from  1645  ,0  1 655.  till  its  incorpora- 
tion as  a  town  in  1725,  the  settlers,  as  is  shown  by  at  least  one 
recorded  case  of  discipline,  were  under  the  ecclesiastical  government 
of  the  Charlestown  church  for  whose  support  they  were  undoubtedlv 
taxed.  But  on  account  of  their  long  distance  from  their  own 
church,  the  settlers  of  Charlestown  End  from  the  first  sought 
religious  instruction  and  fellowship  with  the  church  here  in  "  Red- 
ding." This  church  took  them  in,  though  not  altogether,  as  the 
record  shows,  with  the  love  of  an  own  mother  ;  but  she  housed  them, 
at  least,  and  fed  them  till  they  went  out  to  form  a  societv  of  their 
own.  Hence  the  church  at  Stoneham  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
an  adopted  daughter  of  this  church,  a  waif  picked  up  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  saved  from  starvation. 

The  act  of  1725,  incorporating  Charlestown  End  into  a  town,  under 
the  name  of  Stoneham,  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
provide  a  place  for  public  worship;  and  the  chief  business  done  at 
the  first  town  meeting,  held  in  December  of  that  year,  was  to  vote 
to  build  a  meeting  house,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  the 
preliminary  steps  thereto.  At  a  meeting  held  the  following  March, 
the  sum  of  .£120  was  appropriated  to  defray  the  expense,  and 
it  was  voted  "that  the  meeting  house  shall  stand  between  the 
black  oak  tree  and  the  red  oak  tree  upon  the  hill,  near  the  east 
end  of  the  schoolhouse."  The  house,  forty  by  thirty-six  feet, 
with  twenty-foot  posts,  was  raised  the  following  November,  at 
an  expense  of  £1,  15s.  6d.  for  rum  and  cider,  and  twelve  shillings 
for  bread. 

The  parting  between  the  two  churches  seems  to  have  been  a 
friendly  one,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  "gentlewomen  of  Red- 
ding" contributed  towards  the  expense  of  furnishing  the  new  build- 
ing, and,  so  far  as  I  know,  these  friendly  feelings  have  ever  since 
continued. 

The  Stoneham  church  is  fairly  prosperous.  She  is  blessed  with 
a  membership  of  earnest  men  and  women ;  she  has  all  the  accessorv 
organizations  and  associations  that  constitute  the  complete  machinery 
for  church  work  ;  she  is  striving  in  her  place  to  be  a  strong,  healthv 
center  of  Christian  influence;  she  has  been  true  to  the    faith    her 
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founders  learned  in  this  church.  In  one  respect  she  outstripped  the 
mother  church  and  antedates  her  two  years  in  the  organization  of  a 
Sabbath  school. 

But  I  do  not  understand  that  I  am  expected  to  give  a  history  of 
the  Stoneham  church.  I  am  a  delegate  to  merely  bring  you  on  this 
occasion,  as  I  have  said,  her 
greetings  in  the  way  of 
Christian  fellowship,  to  say 
to  you  that  your  Stoneham 
daughter,  if  you  please  to  so 
regard  her,  feels  a  filial  pride 
in  your  history  so  ably  and  viv- 
idly narrated  by  the  speaker 
of  the  morning  that  she 
congratulates  you  on  the 
acquisition  of  your  new 
church  edifice,  so  much 
richer  than  the  old  in  all 
things  except  associations 
and  memories,  that  she  hopes 
your  influence  and  usefulness 
in  all  ways  that  make  for 
higher  Christian  living,  and 
the  uplifting  of  mankind, 
may  increase  commensu- 
rately ;  and  lastly,  that  her 
earnest  prayer  for  you  is  the 
prayer  of  Aaron,  "The  Lord 
bless  thee,  and  keep  thee ;  the 
Lord  make  his  face  shine 
upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee 
nance  upon  thee  and  give  thee  peace." 

Address  of  Rev.  Harry  L.  Brickett,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church,  in  Lynnfield. 

Mr.  President  ami  Brethren:  It  is  an  inspiration  to  breathe,  as 
we  have  done  to-day,  a  spiritual  atmosphere  that  has  been  hallowed 
by  the  prayers  and  good  works  of  a  godly  ancestry,  whose  lives  reach 


the  Lord  lift 


up 
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REV.  HARRY  L.   BRICKETT. 
Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Lynnfield. 

back  to  the  significant  date  of  1644.  This  celebration  makes  the 
past  a  living  reality.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  life,  whether 
measured  by  sun,  or  clocks,  or  deeds,  is  along  epoch.  The  early  his- 
tory of  this  town  and  Lynnfield  is  the  same,  for  they  both, 
originally,  were  a  part  of  Lynn,  and  the  grants  of  land  to  each,  by 


the  general  court,  was  about  the  same  time.  But  the  activity  and 
enterprise  of  your  early  settlers  in  establishing  this  church,  and 
erecting  its  first  house  of  worship,  gave  to  them  the  right  to  be 
incorporated,  as  a  separate  town,  May  29,  1644.  For  some  reason, 
Lynnfield  delayed  building  her  house  of  worship  until  1715.  Dur- 
ing these  intervening  years, 
her  people  attended  wor- 
ship, either  in  Lynn,  of  which 
she  continued  to  be  a  part, 
or  with  this  church  in  Wake- 
field, according  to  their  con- 
venience or  inclination.  But 
in  17 15,  this  nomadic  church 
life  became  wearisome,  and 
the  people  united  together 
and  built  a  substantial  meet- 
ing house,  to  the  glory  of 
God,  that  still  stands,  after 
179  years,  to  show  to  the 
present  generation  its  debt 
to  the  Christian  life  of  the 
past. 

As  the  pastor  of  the  daugh- 
ter church,  the  first  born,  — 
one  of  the  twins,  —  that  went 
forth,  in  1720,  to  worship  in 
the  church  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  I  am  glad 
to  stand  in  this  historic  spot, 
and  join  with  you,  as  you 
rightly  celebrate  250  years  of  history,  that  is  illuminated  on  every 
page  by  the  light  of  God's  love. 

I  recall  with  pleasure,  as  I  stand  here,  the  kindness  of  him  who 
was  your  pastor,  Rev.  David  N.  Beach,  when  I  began,  twelve  years 
ago,  my  ministerial  life  in  Lynnfield. 

I  remember,  with  joy,  his  interest  in  me,  and,  especially,  his 
tender,  loving  prayer  at  my  installation  at  South  Lynnfield,  when  he 
laid  his  hands  upon  my  head,  and  besought  for  me,  in  my  ministry, 
the  blessing  and  the  love  of  God. 

As  is  his  wont  with  younger  pastors,  he  very  soon  proposed  an 
exchange,  which  I  gladly  accepted. 

He  brought  with  him,  by  request,  on  this  exchange,  a  sermon 
that  he  had  preached  in  Chicago,  a  logical  and  inspiring  discourse, 
which  I  felt  was  highly  complimentary,  both  to  my  people  and  their 
pastor. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  relate  an  incident  regarding  that  exchange, 
that  I  never  have  told  before. 

In  my  congregation,  seated  not  far  from  the  pulpit,  was  an  old 
man,  quite  hard  of  hearing.  When  his  own  pastor  preached,  accus- 
tomed to  his  voice  and  manner,  he  would  often  combine  rest  with 
worship. 

But,  when  Brother  Beach  began  his  sermon,  and  his  clear  voice 
easily  filled  the  house,  a  building  much  smaller  than  the  large 
Wakefield  church  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  speak,  the  old 
man  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  and  paid  to  his  discourse  the 
closest  attention  till  the  very  close,  then  he  threw  up  both  arms  and 
fainted  away. 

He  was  carried  out  into  the  vestibule,  where,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  restoratives,  he  soon  revived,  and,  when  he  came  to  himself, 
the  first  words  that  he  uttered  were  these:  "He  needn't  have 
preached  so  loud  and  so  long,  then."  That  old  man  long  since  passed 
to  his  reward,  but  I  have  felt  gratified  to  know  that  he  heard  one 
good  gospel  sermon,  and  that  the  one  preached  by  Brother  Beach. 

Mr.  President,  you  suggested  to  us,  in  your  able  address  this 
evening,  that  this  old  historic  pulpit, — made  from  timbers  of  the 
old  church  built  in  176S, — was  full  of  sermons.  And  vou  said, 
would  that  it  had  a  mouth,  that  it  could  give  utterance  to  some  of 
the  discourses  and  sermons  of  by-gone  days. 

I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  depravity  in  me,  —  if  it 
is,  I  am  sorry,  —  but  I  felt,  at  this  late  hour,  at  such  a  suggestion 
as  that,  very  much  as  a  certain  pastor  is  said  to  have  remarked  con- 
cerning his  church,  when   they   were  called    upon  for  active  work  : 
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that  the  passage  that  they  enjoyed  reading  most  at  such  a  time 
was  found  in  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  this  portion  of  the  second 
verse  :    "  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down." 

At  this  late  hour  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  if  one  or  more  of  the  ser- 
mons, from  that  early  date  on,  were  yet  to  be  given  here  to  night,  the 
wish  of  many  of  this  audience  would  be  well  expressed  by  the  psalm- 
ist's words,  "  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down.'' 

We  have  heard  to-day  of  the  mother  church,  of  her  wonderful 
history,  her  fruitful  past.  And,  as  I  have  listened  with  others,  to 
these  eloquent  tributes  to  a  worthy  mother  my  heart  has  been 
thrilled  through  and  through.  It  has  recalled  a  trip  that  I  took 
yesterday  afternoon,  with  some  five  thousand  others,  down  Boston 
harbor  to  see  the  British  warship  "Blake."  As  I  examined  her 
huge  proportions,  wonderful  armament,  picked  crew  of  British  tars, 
and  saw  the  British  colors  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  I  could  not  forget 
England's  noble  past,  her  centuries  of  history,  and  her  important 
part  in  the  discoveries  of  other  lands,  and  the  civilization  and  cul- 
ture of  the  world.  As  I  thought  of  these  things  my  heart  thrilled 
within  me. 

But  when  I  returned  to  the  shore  and  caught  a  sight  of  the  old 
flag — the  stars  and  stripes  —  proudly  floating  in  the  breeze,  my 
pulse  quickened  its  wonted  beat  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  England  is 
old  and  great,  she  has  had  a  brilliant  past,  and  all  things  point  to  a 
hopeful  future,  but  grand  as  she  is,  America,  her  daughter,  land  of 
the  free,  is  the  country 
for  me." 

So  I  say  to  you  to-night 
that  this,  —  the  mother 
church,  is  old  and  great, 
she  has  had  a  brilliant 
past,  and  all  things  point 
to  a  hopeful  future,  but 
grand  as  she  is,  the  two 
churches  of  Lynnfield,  her 
daughter  and  granddaugh- 
ter, are  the  churches  for 
me,  that  I  am  proud  to 
represent  here  to-night. 
The  speaker  who  has  just 
preceded  me  said  in  his 
address  that  he  thought 
Stoneham,  which  he  rep- 
resented, was  the  oldest 
daughter  of  this  church. 

Let  me  correct  him  by 
saying  that  to  Lynnfield 
Center  and  North  Read- 
ing belong  equally  this  honor,  —  for,  as  twins,  they  went  forth,  hand 
in  hand,  in  1720,  one  took  the  road  to  the  right,  Lynnfield  Centre, 
and  the  other  to  the  left,  North  Reading,  and  each  has  proved  to  be  a 
worthy  daughter  of  this  noble  mother. 

And  as  the  representative  of  the  twin  daughter  at  Lynnfield 
Centre,  now  a  century  and  three  quarters  old,  I  extend  to  you, 
the  mother  church,  her  Christian  salutation  and  greeting. 

As  the  representative  also  of  the  granddaughter  of  this  church  at 
South  Lynnfield,  in  her  forty-fifth  year  of  active  service,  I  bring  also 
her  congratulation  and  blessing. 

Your  third  church  building  was  replaced  by  this  beautiful  Byzantine 
Romanesque  gray  granite  edifice,  "  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works,"  and  in  which  we  worship  to-night. 

Your  third  church  building  had  an  existence,  as  we  were  told  in 
that  eloquent  and  scholarly  historical  address  of  Brother  Beach  this 
morning,  that  antedated  the  Revolutionary  War  by  seven  years,  and 
yet,  great  as  was  its  age,  it  was  not  built  until  nearly  two  generations 
after  the  old  historic  first  church  building  at  Lynnfield  Centre,  that 
graces  her  Common  to-day. 

That  house  of  worship,  in  Lynnfield  Centre,  erected  in  1715,  with 
but  two  exceptions  (the  "  Old  Ship  "  at  Hingham,  built  in  16S2,  and 
"St.  Michael's"  at  Marblehead,  in  17 14),  is  the  oldest  church  edifice, 
in  point  of  years  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  referred  to  its  great  age  this  evening  for  a  double  purpose. 

t.     To    impress   upon   your   minds   the    length    of  time    that  has 


elapsed  since  the  early  Lynnfield  families  went  forth  from  your  com- 
munion to  establish  in  their  own  town  a  church  home. 

2.  To  emphasize  anew  what  the  exercises  of  this  day  so  well  have 
enforced,  the  still  longer  period,  which  this  anniversary  commemo- 
rates, viz.,  —  250  years  of  history. 

Let  me  impress  this  thought  upon  your  minds  anew,  and  in 
another  way,  by  saying  that  notwithstanding  the  great  age  of  the 
daughter  church  at  Lynnfield  Centre,  should  it  be  permitted,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  celebrate  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary, 
that  time  lies  still  seventy-one  years  in  the  future,  so  that  few  if  any 
of  us  present  to-night  can  hope  to  join  it  in  its  jubilee. 

I  was  interested  again  in  the  early  years  of  this  church,  in  the  way 
that  it  hinted  to  its  members  from  other  towns  that  there  was  no 
longer  room  for  them  in  their  house  of  worship. 

It  is  said  that  the  eagle  builds  her  nest  amid  the  wildest  crags  and 
in  the  loftiest  pines. 

And,  in  process  of  time,  when  the  young  eaglets  are  old  enough 
to  fly  and  sufficiently  large  and  strong  —  but  from  natural  timidity 
cling  to  the  nest  —  that  then  the  mother  eagle  gives  them  a  gentle 
push,  and  out  they  go  over  the  nest,  only  to  struggle,  flutter,  and 
fall  in  their  vain  attempts  to  cleave  the  upper  air  in  flight. 

Then  the  parent  bird  just   before  the  eaglets  strike  the  rocks  or 

the   sea  will   dive  beneath   them,   and    upon   her    strong   back  and 

pinions  will  bear  them  aloft  in  safety  to  their  nest. 

Not    unlike,    was    the 

action  of  this,  the  mother 
— "\ 

church,   toward  her  own 

children  in  167S,  when 
the  church  petitioned  the 
"  General  Court  "  to  sug- 
gest a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  an  overcrowded 
congregation,  one  third 
of  whom  came  from  out 
of  town. 

Such  a  petition,  even 
in  that  day,  was  a  strange 
procedure.  It  would  be 
still  more  strange  to-day. 
It  arose  from  the  fact 
that  this  church  wor- 
shipped then  in  its  first 
meeting  house,  built  in 
1644,  a  picture  of  which 
you  see  upon  the  pro- 
gram. 

Nor  is  it  strange  that 
a  church  building,  suitable  for  the  seven  or  more  pioneer  families 
to  worship  in,  should  find,  thirty-four  years  later,  its  seating  capa- 
city severely  tested  by  the  sixty  families  that  at  this  time  composed 
its  congregation. 

Add  to  this  the  large  number  that  came  from  Lynnfield  and  Stone- 
ham  here  to  worship,  and  we  find  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  the 
petition  to  the  general  court,  which  among  other  things  said,  "  It 
seems  to  be  very  hard  for  us  to  maintain  ministry  and  meeting  house 
conveniently  for  them,"  /.  £•.,  Lynnfield  and  Stoneham,  "we  have 
nothing  from  them  all  or  next  to  nothing."  The  animus  of  this 
petition  seemed  to  be  this,  that  \\\e  pocket  nerve  had  been  touched. 

Fortunately  the  general  court  was  composed  of  men  of  wisdom, 
who  wisely  refused  to  interfere,  and  as  a  result  the  difficulty  was 
happily  adjusted  a  few  years  later  by  the  building  of  a  new  and  larger 
house  of  worship,  and  into  this  building,  I  am  glad  to  say,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  Lynnfield,  that  her  money  was  poured,  without  stint, 
in  large  and  generous  measure. 

In  the  year  1720,  several  families  from  Lynnfield,  —  not  all, — 
took  their  letters  of  dismissal  from  you,  and  organized,  with  others, 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Lynnfield  Centre,  —  the  build- 
ing, as  I  have  said,  having  been  erected  five  years  previous.  For  117 
years  this  new  building,  with  some  enlargements  and  necessary 
repairs,  was  the  religious  home  of  Lynnfield's  worshippers. 

But,  in  1S32,  the  society  swerved  from  the  faith  of  the  fathers, 
during    the  Unitarian    controversy,  and,    by    vote,    adopted   liberal 
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views.  Then  sadly,  yet  resolutely,  went  forth  those  of  the  Puritan 
faith,  following  the  example  of  their  ancestors  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  to  start  anew,  erect  a  second  house  of  worship,  and 
continue  to  praise  God,  who  spoke  on  Sinai,  who  spoke  in  Galilee, 
who  speaks  in  the  still  small  voice,  the  triune  God. 

The  original  society  that  adopted  liberal  views,  I  ought,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  to  state,  long  since  ceased  to  hold  public  services. 

The  evangelical  body  that  went  forth  and  rebuilt,  in  the  faith  of 
the  fathers,  has  maintained  a  steady,  healthful  growth,  even  sending 
forth,  in  1S49,  tne  nucleus  of  another  church  in  South  Lynnfield, 
which  is  "fruitful  in  good  works,"  and  a  worthy  granddaughter  of 
this  old,  historic  church,  with  its  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  useful 
life.  Our  work,  in  a  sense,  is  your  work,  since  we  owe  our 
existence,  as  a  church,  to  you.  And,  as  whatever  pertains  to  her 
children  is  always  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  mother,  so,  I 
know  that  our  religious  triumphs  and  spiritual  attainments  are 
dear  to  you,  our  church  mother. 

We  are  also  parts  of  one  great  circle  of  Christian  influence  and 
Christian  activity,  of   which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  living  center. 

Our  two  churches  in  Lynnfield  have  sent  forth  many  a  minister, 
and  minister's  wife,  to  successful  Christian  work. 

One  missionary,  now  telling  the  story  of  the  cross  on  India's 
coral  strand,  first  gave  her  heart  to  God,  and  entered  into 
covenant  relation  with  Him  and  His  people,  at  Lynnfield  Center. 

So  we  come  back  to-day,  on  your  invitation,  our  mother,  bringing  a 
daughter's  love  and  a  granddaughter's  blessing.  We  point  you  to  our 
history,  so  marked  by  the  divine  approval  and  blessing.  And  we  say 
to  you  to-night,  that  we  desire  to  reflect  in  our  lives,  the  purity,  the 
earnestness,  and  the  faith  of  those  who,  in  the  early  days,  believed 
in  the  church  as  the  temple  of  God,  and  in  the  body  as  the  temple  of 
tlie  Holy  Ghost.  We  wish  to  emulate  the  depth  and  fervor  of  their 
piety,  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  their  lives.  This  is  possible  only 
as  we  have  the  spirit  and  mind  of  Christ.  Trusting  in  Him  as 
Saviour  and  Lord,  we  are  assured  of  *'  the  life  that  now  is  and 
the  life  that  is  to  come."  And  as  we  draw  near,  one  by  one 
the  golden  gate  of  the  city  beautiful,  and  behold  the  glorious 
temple  of  our  God,  may  we  read  across  its  portals,  in  letters  that 
shine  with  sunset  gold,  these  words,  "  Home,  Heavenly  Home." 
And  may  we  hear  from  Him,  who  is  the  light  thereof,  this  welcome, 
"Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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pastor  of  the  Congre- 


I  once  heard  Rev.  William  Taylor,  now  a  bishop  in  Africa,  once 
say  that,  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  from  one  of  his  long 
missionary  tours,  he  was  met  at  a  railroad  station  by  a  young  man 
who  spoke  to  him,  and  seemed  to  know  him,  when  he  said,  "  You 
seem  to  know  me,  young  man,  but  I  do  not  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance:"  when  the  young  man  replied  that  he  was  his  son. 
The  father  had  been  so  long  absent  from  his  native  land,  in  his 
missionary  labors,  that  the  son  had  grown  out  of  his  knowledge. 

But  in  this  case,  although  it  has  been  so  long  since  the  daughter 
went  out  from  her  parental  home,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  our 
mother  has  not  forgotten  us,  but  we  have  been  invited  to  be  present 
to  rejoice  with  her  on  this  occasion,  and  that  on  coming  here  she 
does  not  fail  to  recognize  us,  and  has  given  us  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  apostle,  in  speaking  of  a  certain  company  of  people,  says, 
"they  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us;  for  if  they  had 
been  of  us,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  continued  with  us";  but 
this  was  not  so  concerning  us;  though  we  went  out  from  you,  we 
were  none  the  less  of  you.  In  our  church  organization,  in  our 
system  of  belief,  in  Christian  character,  we  are  bone  of  your  bone 
and  flesh  of  your  flesh.  There  flows  through  our  souls  the  same 
vital  currents  as  through  yours.      We  are  partakers  of  the  same  spirit. 

The  church  at  North  Reading,  which  then  became  known  as  the 
North  Parish,  was  formed  June  29,  1720,  with  thirty-nine  members, 
and  Rev.  Daniel  Putnam  as  pastor,  in  which  office  he  continued  until 
his  death  in  1759.  In  illustration  of  his  piety  the  following  incident  is 
related  of  him.  During  the  earthquake  shocks  of  1727  which  occurred 
at  intervals  for  three  months,  and  which  were  at  the  end  of  that  time 
very  severe,  the  people  came  in  great  trepidation  to  their  minister  to 


know  what  to  do.  Without  saying  anything  he  opened  the  window, 
put  forth  his  hands  toward  heaven  and  cried  out,  "  O  Lord,  shake 
thou  the  hearts  of  sinners  by  thy  Spirit,  as  thou  art  now  shaking  the 
earth  by  thy  power,"  then  closing  the  window  he  dismissed  the 
people. 

Eliab  Stone  became  pastor  in  1761,  and  continued  as  pastor  for 
sixty-one  years,  until  his  death,  the  first  two  pastorates  thus  cover- 
ing the  first  one  hundred  years.  Then  comes  five  pastorates  in  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  being  those  of  Cyrus  Pierce,  eight  years ; 
Jacob  Weed  Eastman,  three  years;  James  D.  Lewis,  two  years; 
John  Orcutt,  five  years;  Ephraim  W.  Allen,  from  1S43  oni  nine 
years. 

Thomas  Newton  Jones,  from  1853  till  his  death  in  1S69.  J.  W. 
Kingsbury,  now  living  at  Braintree,  from  1872  to  1S77.  Frank  II. 
Foster,  now  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  a  pastor  for  two  years.  George  E. 
Allen,  for  eight  years,  from  1SS0.  Henry  C.  Fay,  of  Somerville, 
during  the  years  1SS9  and  1S90.  The  present  pastorate  commenced 
in  March,  1891. 

It  also  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  your  daughter  at 
North  Reading,  like  her  twin  sister  at  Lynnfield,  was  once  made 
houseless  and  in  very  much  the  same  way.  Immediately  after  the 
close  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Eastman's  pastorate  in  1831,  there  was  an 
effort  made  by  the  liberal  element  in  the  parish  with  varying  for- 
tunes to  have  such  preaching  a  part  of  the  time,  and  when  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  March,  1834,  it  was  voted  to  have  liberal  preach- 
ing one  half  of  the  time,  the  Congregational  church  withdrew  and 
ordained  Rev.  J.  D.  Lewis  as  their  pastor.  For  two  years  they 
worshipped  in  a  hall,  but  in  1S36  they  built  the  present  church  edifice, 
and  in  1841  purchased  the  parsonage  property. 

Parents  usually  like  to  hear  that  their  daughters  have  entered  on 
married  life,  especially  if  they  are  well  and  happily  married,  and  it  is 
into  such  a  union  that  this  daughter  has  entered,  the  nuptials  being 
celebrated  April  3,  1892.  But  in  this  affair  it  was  your  daughter  that 
paid  the  attentions  and  made  the  proposal,  and  besides  this,  instead 
of  going  to  the  house  of  her  spouse  she  took  her  spouse  to  her  own 
house.  The  union  of  the  Methodist  with  the  Congregational  church 
in  North  Reading  has  proved  a  very  harmonious  and  felicitous  one. 
We  are  still  a  Congregational  church,  and  sustain  the  same  relation 
to  the  conference  of  churches  as  ever,  Congregational  in  creed, 
customs,  and  polity,  just  the  same  as  before.  The  first  reunion  this 
church  has  ever  had  was  held  last  month  on  the  second  anniversary 
of  this  auspicious  event.  Former  pastors  of  both  churches  were 
invited  to  be  present,  and  it  was  a  most  successful  and  enjoyable 
occasion,  but  we  hope  our  mother  has  not  felt  slighted  because  she 
was  not  invited  to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion. 

At  our  March  communion  we  received  twenty-one  on  confession 
of  faith,  the  largest  number  ever  received  at  one  time  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  Three  years  ago  we  had  but  thirty-five  resident  mem- 
bers, now  we  have  seventy-four. 

Though  the  house  in  which  your  daughter  lives  is  a  somewhat 
plain  and  unpretentious  one  compared  with  this  elegant  and  costly 
structure,  yet  we  have  no  envious  feelings  toward  our  mother,  but 
are  glad  you  are  able  to  worship  in  such  a  well-appointed  and  beau- 
tiful house. 

We  are  glad  to  be  present  with  you  on  this  occasion,  to  congratu- 
late you  on  having  reached  this  anniversary  in  the  existence  of  your 
church,  to  rejoice  with  you  in  your  noble  history,  in  the  prosperitv 
that  has  attended  your  efforts,  and  in  all  you  have  been  enabled  to 
accomplish  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  hope  your  future  may 
be  even  better  than  the  past,  and  that  this  church  may  be  a  greater 
power  for  good  and  for  God  in  all  the  years  to  come  than  you  have 
ever  been  before. 

I  have  thought,  also,  how  the  more  than  six  hundred  who  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  daughter 
church,  but  have  since  passed  on  to  the  other  world,  with  that  great 
multitude  who  have  from  your  communion  departed  to  be  with 
Christ,  may  be  looking  down  upon  us  to-night  and  also  rejoicing  with 
us  on  this  occasion. 

And  I  trust  we  shall  each  so  well  and  faithfully  serve  the  divine 
Master  that  we  shall  receive  the  same  welcome  which  they  have 
doubtless  received,  when  our  work  on  earth  is  done  and  we  shall 
have  passed  within  the  veil. 
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BURRAGE  YALE  was  the  son  of  Amerton  and 
Sarah  (Meriman)  Yale,  and  was  born  in  Meriden, 
Conn.,  March  27,  1781.  There  was  quite  a  family 
dependent  on  the  father  for  support,  and  Burrage,  being 
an  ambitious  boy,  started  out  at  an  early  age  to  care  for 
himself,  with  a  view,  also,  of  assisting  his  father  in  the 
support   of    his   family.      Procuring   a    suitable   outfit  of 


will  illustrate  this  point.  One  day  Mr.  Yale  said  to  a 
neighbor  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  "  I  want  you  to 
come  to  my  house  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock  to 
witness  my  signature  and  take  my  acknowledgment  to 
several  documents."  The  next  morning  at  precisely  nine 
o'clock  the  magistrate  entered  Mr.  Yale's  room  and  found 
him  at   his  desk  with  the  documents  spread  out  before 


team  and  tinware,  he  traversed  towns  and    States,  and      him,   and   pen   in   hand.      Looking  up,  he  said,   "Good 


was  successful  in  disposing  of  his  goods.  He  encountered 
many  obstacles  and  practiced  rigid  economy,  but  this  ex- 
perience was  fitting  him  for  the  sterner  conflicts  of  life. 
In  his  journeyings  about  the  year  1S00,  he  lighted  upon 
a  place  called  Reading,  now  Wakefield,  and  in  coming 


morning,  sir,  I  am  all  ready,"  and  the  business  was  soon 
completed. 

For  some  years  the  calls  of  business  and  the  feeble 
state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  travel,  visiting  several 
times  the  Southern  and  other  States,  thus  affording  the 


easterly  over  "  Cowdrey's  Hill,"  he  put  up  for  the  first  night      opportunity  of  enlarging  his  acquaintance  with  the  social 
of  his  stay  in  town  at  the  house  of  Col.  Amos  Boardman,      and  business  world. 


near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  being  now  numbered  18  Elm 
Street,  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
William  A.  Carleton  and 
family.  At  his  majority,  in 
1802,  Mr.  Yale  took  up  his 
abode  here  and  began  imme- 
diate preparations  for  the 
manufacture  of  tinware.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  correct 
habits,  diligent  and  active, 
and  prosperity  crowned  his 
labors.  As  his  business  in- 
creased he  increased  his 
facilities  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  his  goods,  until 
he  became  one  of  the  heav- 
iest tinware  dealers  in  the 
State,  employing  one  hundred 
peddlers.  On  July  5,  iSoS, 
Mr.  Yale  married  Sarah 
(Smith)  Poardman,  daughter 
of  Col.  Amos  Boardman. 
She  was  an  estimable  lady 
and  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother.  She  died  in  1S44, 
aged  sixty  years.  He  mar- 
ried, second,  the  widow  of 
W  y  m  a  n  Richardson,  of 
Woburn.      She  also  was  an 

estimable  lady.  His  children,  all  by  the  first  marriage, 
were  Sarah  A.,  who  married  Rev.  William  Heath  of 
South   Reading ;   Lucillia  T.,  who  married   Rev.  Nathan 


BURRAGE  YALE 


Mr.   Yale   was   not  always   popular   with    the   masses. 

He  h  a  d  a  commanding 
appearance,  and  seemed  to 
them  proud  and  unsympa- 
thetic. The  feeling  was 
more  apparent  than  real, 
but  it  had  its  influence,  and 
he  held  but  few  public 
offices.  He  did,  however, 
moderate  the  town  meeting, 
and  at  one  time  he  held  the 
important  office  of  town 
treasurer,  and  at  the  next 
town  meeting  his  report  was 
given  with  great  minuteness, 
and  with  characteristic  exact- 
ness. He  studied  to  be 
accurate  in  his  statements, 
his  accounts,  and  in  all  the 
details  of  business.  In  1825, 
Mr.  Yale  opened  a  tavern  in 
his  house.  He  kept  it  but 
one  year,  probably  not  find- 
ing it  very  lucrative  with  a 
competitor  in  his  immediate 
vicinity.  According  to  his 
own  statement,  however,  he 
did  not  make  the  experiment 
with  the   view  of   gain,   but 

"  to  show  how  the  thing  could  be  done." 

Mr.   Yale   enjoyed   the   distinction   of   being   the   first 

postmaster    of    South    Reading,    his    commission    being 


Monroe   of    Bradford;    Octavia    A.,   who    married    Rev.  dated  March  16,  1S27.     After  about  three  years' service, 

George  P.  Smith  of  Woburn,  all  intelligent  and  accom-  Jan.  29,  1830,  he  yielded  the  trust  to  his  younger  half 

plished  women,  none  of  whom  are   now  living.  ■  Burrage  brother,  Eli  A.  Yale,  who  had  previously  assisted    him  in 

Buchanan,    the   only   son,    married    a    daughter   of    Maj.  the  management  of  his  business. 

Daniel   Flint,  of  North    Reading,   who   lived  but   a  few  Mr.  Yale  was  timid  of  railways,  preferring  "  to  trust  in 

years  after.      He  married  the  second   time,  but  again  is  a  horses,"  and,  in  his  latest  days,  boasted  that  he  had  never 

widower,  and  at  present  residing  in  Wakefield.  seen  the  inside  of  a  railroad  car. 

Punctuality  with  Mr.  Yale   was  a  great  merit,  promptly  Mr.  Yale  was  dignified  and  courteous,  liberal  in  certain 


discharging  his  own  obligations  and  requiring  equal 
promptness  on  the  part  of  others.  The  same  rule  was 
strictly  adhered  to  in  his  business  appointments.  If  he 
agreed  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a  given  time,  he  was 
there  when  the  time  arrived.     One  instance  among  many 


directions,  but  discriminating.  One  of  our  fire  companies 
bears  his  name,  he  having  contributed  largely  towards 
the  purchase  of  the  Yale  engine.  He  was  a  good  citizen 
and  a  kind  neighbor.  He  died  in  i860,  aged  seventy- 
nine  years,  leaving  a  handsome  fortune. 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  REDDING. 
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Closing  address  of  the  Rev.  David  N.  Beach,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  a  former  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Wakefield. 

ADDRESS.* 

The  day  has  been  rightly  given  to  looking  backward.  We  have 
been  surveying  250  glorious  years.  But  what  even  more  interests 
me,  —  thoroughly  though  I  believe  in  history,  and  in  cultivating 
and  deepening  its  spirit,  — is  the  next  250  years.  It  is  of  an  anni- 
versary to  be  held,  as  I  believe,  in  2144,  that  I  am  most  thinking. 

For  the  thought  of  our  race  only  very  slowly  grasps  the  per- 
spective of  tilings.  As  the  sun  seemed  once  to  revolve  around  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  to  be  the  center  of  things,  but,  presently,  after 
much  doubt  and  persecution,  and  only  by  slow  degrees,  the  human 
understanding  grasped  the  true  place  of  our  tiny  planet  in  the  in- 
finite universe,  —  so  has  it  been  of  time.  The  duration  of  man  on 
this  globe  was,  for  long,  centered,  in  men's  thoughts,  about  certain 
epochs,  —  the  beginnings  of  history,  its  unfolding,  then  certain 
culminations  about  the  Mediterranean  (name  whose  very  etymology, 
"  Middle-of-the-earth,"  is  a  memorial  of  limited  conceptions),  and 
particularly  in  Judaea,  and  then  a  period  of  results  and  conclusions, 
assumed,  by  the  same  law  of  thought,  not  to  be  destined  to  extend 
over  a  very  long  period.  Even  in  our  own  century,  how  often  has 
a  date  for  the  ending  of  the  world  been  set !  How  many,  even 
to-day,  are  studying  supposed  "  signs  "  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
confidently  expecting  the  heavens  to  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll 
within  the  near  future ! 

But,  as  the  Mediterranean  has  long  been  seen  not  to  be  "  Middle- 
of-the-earth  "  at  all,  so  our  age  is  beginning  to  sense  how  the  epochs 
which  we  have  been  wont  to  consider  the  "  Middle-of-time,"  and 
hence  to  indicate  a  not  distant  date  for  the  ending  of  time,  are  far 
removed,  not  only  from  those  trackless,  prehistoric  ages  which 
went  before,  but  also  from  ages  and  epochs  destined  yet  to  succeed 
each  other  upon  this  earth.  Out  into  the  broad  sense  of  this,  out 
into  the  exhilaration  of  its  morning  time,  our  generation  is  emerg- 
ing. This  is  an  age  of  a  certain  despair,  but  also  of  a  simply  infin- 
ite hope.  Old  ways,  old  customs,  hoary  precedents  of  civil,  social, 
and  individual  life,  and  venerable  conceptions,  even  of  religious 
life,  are  seen,  more  and  more,  like  old  bottles,  not  to  be  able  to 
contain  fully  the  ferment  of  that  new  and  larger  life  with  which 
the  world  throbs.  And,  those  whose  eyes  are  mainly  backward,  or 
those  who  have  little  vision,  either  backward  or  forward,  are  in  a 
certain  despair  in  many  instances  about  many  things,  which,  looked 
at  aright,  should  the  rather  be  taken  as  presages  of  far  more  glori- 
ous days  yet  to  come.  Here  is  the  key  to  the  despair  of  our  time. 
But,  over  against  it,  is  the  boundless,  the  limitless  hope.  New 
heavens  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  glint,  and 
gleam,  and  extend  beckoning  hands  before  the  eyes  of  the  men  of 
our  generation.  Never  to  such  a  degree  has  it  been  so  before. 
And,  in  spite  of  themselves,  an  unwitting  hopefulness  is  the  under- 
current of  life,  even  with  those  who  croak  and  are  in  despair.  They 
know  it  not,  but  even  their  blood  leaps  in  the  roseate  morning  light. 

May  we  not,  then,  turn  from  history  to  prophecy  as  we  close 
this  day's  hallowed  festivities?  I  think  so.  Aye,  I  think  it  a  duty 
to  do  so.  I  think  our  thinking  would  lack  balance,  did  we  not  do 
so.  I  believe  if,  250  years  hence,  the  records  of  this  day  shall 
survive,  and  shall  be  scanned,  those  who  scan  them  will  call  us  to 
serious  account  in  their  thoughts,  if  we  do  not  do  so.  There  are 
certain  things,  then,  which  I  believe,  and  I  believe  that  you  believe, 
will  mark  the  next  quarter-millennial. 

And,  in  the   first  place,   you  and    I  anticipate  an  ever-deepening 


*  The  historical  discourse  was  preached  from  manuscript,  and  is  printed  as  it 
was  delivered,  except  some  revision,  and  the  addition  of  certain  notes.  On  the 
contrary,  the  address  and  prayer  preceding  the  cup  at  communion  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  closing  address  at  night,  were  extemporaneous.  Inasmuch  as  stenographic 
notes  of  them  were  not  taken,  I  was  asked  to  write  them  out.  This,  under  great 
pressure  of  other  work,  I  was  prevented  from  doing  for  nearly  a  year.  As  then 
written  out,  they  are  printed.  Obviously,  they  could  not  be  verbatim.  Even  the 
detail  and  progress  of  thought  in  them  are  hardly  accurate.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have,  as  I  believe,  preserved  the  spirit  of  them,  reproducing,  after  such  lapse  of 
lime,  somewhat  of  the  rush  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  aspiration,  desire,  and  ex- 
hortation, in  purport,  though  scarcely  in  every  particular,  as  they  were  given  to 
me  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day.  — D.  N.  B. 


sense  of  reality,  and  of  the  sacredness  of  reality.  The  world  has  had 
to  do  largely  with  fictions  thus  far.  Fictitious  theory  of  the  mate- 
rial universe,  fictitious  theory  of  this  globe  (plane,  they  thought  it), 
fictitious  theory  of  almost  all  substances  (chemistry  has  somewhat 
invaded  and  clarified  this  realm),  fictitious  history,  fictitious  views 
of  human  relations,  yes,  —  must  we  not  say? — fictitious  theology, 
too  largely.  The  intellectual  temper  of  the  present  is  in  passionate 
revolt  against  all  this.  Hence,  suspense  of  judgment.  Hence, 
decay  of  the  dogmatic  spirit.  Hence,  infinite  inductive  toil.  Hence, 
the  greater  value  put  on  an  ounce  of  experiment,  or  of  proved  fact, 
than  on  whole  tons  of  theory.  Oh,  it  is  a  marvelous  thing!  We 
might  well  hold  our  breath  if  we  realized  how  completely  this  spirit 
dominates  our  time.  Men  call  it  irreverent.  Nay,  it  is  the  begin- 
ning and  foundation  of  reverence.  It  may  make  us  a  world  of 
trouble  yet,  but  its  result  will  more  than  repay  its  cost.  Every- 
thing is  to  be  tested,  sifted,  valued,  the  evidence  got  in,  the  facts 
ascertained,  ancient  mist  and  chaos  dissolved,  truth  and  reality  and 
beauty  found  out,  made  our  own,  realized  in  the  world.  Dual 
conceptions  of  things,  ideas  whose  only  ultimate  issue  must  be 
contradiction,  —  these  must  go.  Their  knell  has  already  rung. 
Their  doom  but  slightly  waits.  And  in  all,  and  through  all,  there 
emerges — slowly,  painfully,  and  amidst  many  a  defeat  —  a  new 
sense,  not  only  of  reality,  but  of  its  sacredness.  It  all  stands 
together  in  God.  Over  against  the  false  pantheism  stands  the  real 
pantheism,  —  God,  all  and  in  all.  And  not  a  sand  on  the  shore, 
not  a  hair  of  our  heads,  not  a  faint  glimmer  even  of  a  thought,  but 
is  sacred,  —  sacred  for  its  individuality,  and  sacred  for  its  relations 
to  indwelling  God.  The  next  two  and  a  half  centuries  will  pulsate 
more  and  more  with  this  ever-deepening  sense,  —  the  sense  of  reality 
and  of  its  sacredness. 

In  the  second  place,  you  and  I  anticipate  a  stupendous  unfolding 
of  the  sympathetic  faculty.  The  first  settlers  of  this  town  were  born 
while  men  were  yet  alive  who  had  seen  Alva's  tortures  in  the 
Netherlands.  Human  ingenuity  was  exhausted  to  invent  human 
pains.  People  went  to  execution  to  the  drum-beat  of  their  own 
skins,  they  having  been  flayed  alive  and  their  skins  so  used.  To- 
day, behold  the  electric  chair,  to  make  even  a  murderer's  death 
instantaneous  and  painless.  The  sympathetic  lobes  of  the  brain 
are  now  evolving.  Pity,  love,  sacrifice,  helpfulness,  all  those  pro- 
found traits  of  which,  long  before  the  time,  .testis  was  the  presage, 
are  hurrying  on  to  dominate  human  life.  We  wonder,  after  such 
a  century  as  that  just  closing,  with  its  stupendous  triumphs  over 
nature,  what  can  come  next !  I  will  tell  you  :  Triumphs  over  the 
brute  in  man,  the  self  in  man,  an  outgoing  of  man  to  man,  such 
as  were  never  yet  seen  except  in  Christ.  That  is  the  new  birth 
which  awaits  the  world.  It  will  revolutionize  human  society.  It 
will  alter  governments.  It  will  lift  life.  But  only  slowly,  only  at 
great  cost.     The  travail  of  the  soul  of  Jesus  is  not  yet  done. 

In  the  third  place,  we  shall  have  a  neiu  theology.  You  anticipate 
it  as  well  as  I.  Neither  you  nor  I  anticipate  it  as  it  will  be,  but  it 
draws  on  apace.  It  will  not  "cut  the  nerve  of  missions."  It  will. on 
the  contrary,  for  the  first  time  nerve  and  vitalize  missions  adequately. 
Don't  tremble.  I  have  charged  that  you  anticipate  it.  The  lines  of 
God  the  Ruler  will  more  and  more  soften,  and  of  God  the  Good  will 
more  and  more  come  out  into  relief ;  man  in  his  true  dignity,  the 
child  of  God  ;  man  in  his  stupendous  possibilities,  molded  and  in- 
spired by  God;  the  church  as  commensurate  with  human  nature, 
including  it,  redeeming  it,  by  its  sweet  sacraments  of  cleansing  and 
fellowship  Christing  it  (as  he  bade  to  be  done  unto  "  all  nations  ")  : 
and  every  thing  human  become  divine,  and  of  the  "  new  heavens 
and  new  earth,"  and  the  antitheses,  "temporal  and  eternal,"  "  secular 
and  religious,"  and  so  forth,  yielding  to  the  unity  and  sacredness  of 
all  things  in  God,  —  these  will  be  some  of  its  general  directions. 
And  that  such  a  theology  does  indeed  draw  on  apace  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  thought  of  every  one  of  us  is,  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, moving  already  in  such  directions. 

Finally,  "who  shall  live  when  God  doeth  this?"  You  and  I  live 
when  he  is  doing  it.  And,  albeit  most  slowly,  it  is  surely  coming, 
because  Christ  is  more  and  more  coming.  He  stood  for  things  such 
as  these.  And  he  never  was  so  nearly  transcendent  as  this  verv  day. 
Not  dogmas  about  his  nature,  not  formulas  about  his  work,  not  a 
dozen  other  things  whose  very  tendency  is  to  divide  men,  and  capture 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


DR.  JOSEPH  D.  MANSFIELD  is  a  native  of  Lynn- 
field,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  was  born  March 
22,  i S 1 7 .  He  was  a  son  of  William  Mansfield,  who  was 
the  son  of  William,  who  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Daniel, 
who  was  the  son  of  Andrew,  who  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Mansfield,  who  came  to  Lynn  from  England  in 
1640.  His  mother  was  Eunice  (Johnson)  Mansfield, 
daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  Johnson,  then  of  Lynn- 
field. 

He  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  children,  fourteen  in 
number,  twelve  living  to  manhood  and  womanhood.     At 
the  age  of  nine  years,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  came  to 
South  Reading,  now  Wakefield,  and  entered  the  family  of 
the  late  Aaron  Cowdrey,  Sr.,  who  owned  a  large  farm  on 
Cowdrey's  Hill.    Here  he  labored  and  made  himself  gen- 
erally useful,  and  found  a  pleasant  home  in  the  Cowdrey 
family.       By    agreement    he 
had  the  privilege   of  the  dis- 
trict schools  for  one  term  an- 
nually, and  that  term  was  the 
winter  school,  which   usually 
was    of    about   eight    weeks' 
duration.      When    older,     he 
further   pursued    his   studies 
at    the    South    Reading  and 
Reading     academies,     a  n  d, 
later,  he  attended  courses  of 
medical    lectures    at    Dart- 
mouth   College  at  Hanover, 
N.    H.     At    this   college  he 
was    an     attendant     on     Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  first 
course  of  lectures    on    anat- 
omy.     He  also  attended  the 
Medical    College    at    Wood- 
stock,   Yt,    from    which    he 
was  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.in  June,  1841. 
He   had  taught  one   of    the 
district  schools  in  Wakefield 
in  the  winter  of  1838-39,  in 
Stoneham   in   the    winter    of 
1839-40,    and    in    Lynnfield 
Center  in  the  winter  of  1S40- 

41,  being  the  same  school  in  which  he  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  a  few  years  before.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  Dr.  Mansfield  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Samuel 
A.  Toothaker,  of  South  Reading,  and  with  Dr.  K.  Davis, 
of  Reading.  On  Sept.  19,  1841,  he  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  South  Reading,  which  he  actively  con- 
tinued for  twenty-eight  years. 

In  about  1857,  Dr.  Mansfield  and  the  late  Dr.  W.  H. 
Willis  established  a  drug  store  in  a  building  a  little 
south  of  the  present  location  of  E.  G.  Daland's  dry 
goods  store.  This  was  the  second  drug  store  established 
between  Charlestown  and  Haverhill,  the  first  being  in 
Maiden.  After  a  few  years  in  that  location  he  removed 
to  the  more  desirable  building,  corner  of  Main  and  Albion 
Streets,  where  he  continued  his  business  for  nearly  thirty- 
two  years. 
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He  retired  from  active  practice  in  1869,  and  from 
the  drug  business  in  1892. 

In  connection  with  the  drug  business,  Dr.  Mans- 
field conducted  an  insurance  agency,  having  purchased 
the  business  of  D.  15.  Wheelock  in  1868.  He  still  con- 
tinues the  business  of  insurance,  and,  though  nearing  the 
sunset  of  life,  is  in  comparative  health  and  may  daily  be 
found  at  his  desk  to  give  a  kind  greeting  to  those  who 
may  call  on  him  for  business  or  friendship.  Dr.  Mans- 
field was  emphatically  a  physician,  but  as  the  severe 
strain  on  his  health  warned  him  that  he  might  early  be 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  much  loved  profession,  he  en- 
gaged in  these  outside  pursuits,  so  that,  if  such  an  emer- 
gency should  come,  he  might  have  a  ready  business  at 
hand  to  occupy  his  mind.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical   Society  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association,  and  received 
a  certificate  as  registered 
pharmacist,  Dec.  2,  1885. 
For  three  years  he  was  ex- 
amining  surgeon   for  one  of 

ik  the    New     York    life   insur- 
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ance  companies.  In  con- 
nection with  the  late  Hon. 
Lilley  Eaton,  he  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  184 1  in 
setting  out  the  stately  trees 
that  now  adorn  our  common, 
and  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting  that  gave  life  to  the 
movement.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the 
Wakefield  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  urging  a  change 
of  the  name  of  the  town 
from  South  Reading  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  annoy- 
ances experienced  by  many 
citizens  in  having  their  mail 
matter  carried  to  Reading. 
He  was  one  of  the  building 
committee  for  the  erection  of  the  present  town  hall 
building.  Also  one  of  the  committee  on  the  reception 
of  guests  at  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  as  a  physician  and  is  greatly  re- 
spected as  a  citizen. 

Dr.  Mansfield  was  married  first  in  January,  1845,  t° 
Miss  Mary  Wiley,  daughter  of  Robert  C.  Wiley  and  a 
twin  sister  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Dolliver.  Mrs.  Mansfield  died 
Jan.  1,  1856.  He  married  second,  Miss  Susan  Merrill, 
of  Milford,  N.  II.,  in  February,  1857.  He  has  had  six 
children,  four  of  whom  are  living ;  viz.,  Mary  L.,  who 
married  Dr.  Charles  Dutton  ;  L.  Josephine,  unmarried, 
a  teacher  in  one  of  our  public  schools  ;  Hattie  G.,  who 
married  Mr.  George  H.  Smith  ;  and  Jessie  F.,  who  married 
Everett  G.  Daland,  all  of  Wakefield. 
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and  slay  men  in  the  nets  of  metaphysics,  —  but  Christ,  the  living 
Christ,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  his  brow  crowned  with  a  sense  of  the 
eternities,  those  past,  present,  and  to  be ;  his  eye  lighted  with  hope 
and  suffused  with  an  ineffable  and  irresistible  love;  and,  on  his  fore- 
head, and  down  his  back,  and  in  hands,  and  feet,  and  side,  the  marks 
of  thorns,  scourgings,  nails,  and  spear,  with  their  divine  warranty 
of  infinite  pardon,  sacrifice,  and  service.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  hence,  on  this  spot,  Christ  shall  be  honored  as  we  have  never 
dreamed  of  honoring  him.  His  name  shall  be  above  every  name, 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  theory.  And  the  true  meaning  of  this  day, 
and  the  true  errand  and  purport  of  our  lives  here,  will  only  be 
fulfilled  as  we  crown  him  and  sceptre  him,  adore  him  and  serve  him, 
abide  in  him  and  grow  like  him.  It  is  Christ  that  is  coming. 
Naught  else  comes.  But  in  him  all  things  come  —  yea,  even  you 
and  I.     God  speed  the  day  ! 

Nearly  all  the  public  buildings  and  private  residences 
in  the  central  portions  of  Wakefield,  and  on  the  route  of 
the  anticipated  grand  procession,  had  been  beautifully 
and  in  many  cases  elaborately  decorated  with  figures, 
mottoes,  flags,  and  streamers  gay,  and  in  the  brightness 
and  fresh,  sweet  atmosphere  of  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
population  seemed  all  astir,  and  people  from  surrounding 
towns  and  cities,  in  many  hundreds  of  carriages,  passed  in 
long  procession  through  the  streets,  enjoying  the  charms 
of  nature,  and  admiring  the  colored  splendors  of  festooned 
flag  and  bunting,  betokening  that  Wakefield's  particular 
day  of  celebration  was  near  at  hand. 


READING. 

In  the  records  of  the  Executive  Committee,  under  date 
of  April  21,  occurs  the  following  vote  :  — 

Voted,  that  G.  L.  Parker,  F.  M.  Smith,  and  Jacob  Mitchell  be  a 
committee  to  arrange  for  a  Union  Praise  Service  on  the  Sunday 
preceding  the  celebration. 

Representatives  from  the  different  churches  met  this 
committee  by  invitation,  at  the  small  vestry  of  the  Con- 
gregational (Bethesda)  church  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  May  20.  Guided  by  what  seemed  to  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  conference,  the  committee 
decided  to  hold  the  Union  Commemorative  Services  in 
the  Congregational  church  on  the  evening  of  May  27, 
the  Sunday  opening  the  week  of  the  celebration. 

A  beautiful  day  it  was,  and  the  lengthening  shadows 
of  the  early  evening  found  the  church  edifice,  floor,  and 
gallery  crowded  with  listeners,  young  and  old. 

The  order  of  exercises,  as  carried  out,  was  : 

1.  ORGAN  VOLUNTARY.     "  Festal  March  "   .     .     .     Leibman 

2.  HYMN  659.     Tune  "  America  " 

3.  READING  OF    SCRIPTURE     .     .     .      1  Rev.  Charles  Scott 

4.  CENTENNIAL   HYMN By  J.  G.  Whittier 

Music  by  J.  K.  Paine. 

5.  HYMN  125.     Tune  "Lyons."        

6.  PRAYER 2  Rev.  W.  C.  Merrill 

7.  RESPONSE.     "Nearer  Home" 

S.   REMARKS Mr.  Warren  E.  Eaton 

9.   REMARKS        Mr.  Walter  S.  Parker 

10.   ANTHEM     "To  Thee,  O  Country  " Eichburg 

it.  3  REMARKS Rev.  S.  C.  Carey 

12.   HYMN  99.     Tune  "Webb."         

1  A   retired  Congregational  Clergyman,  living  on  Main  St.,  north  of  Laurel   Hill 

Cemetery. 

2  Supplying  the  Congregational  pulpit,  Mr.  Adams,  ttie  pastor,  being  ill. 

3  Abstract. 


13.  REMARKS ]  Rev.  S.  K.  Mitchell 

14.  HYMN  431.     Tune  "Dennis" 

15.  BENEDICTION        

Remarks  of  Mr.  Warren  E.  Eaton. 

In  the  half  a  dozen  moments  you  allow  me,  I  have  time  to  give 
you  but  a  single  thought.  Most  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  listened 
to-day  to  discourses  eloquently  portraying  the  virtues,  perhaps  re- 
countingsome  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  early  fathers.  But,  standing 
here,  in  this  pulpit,  and  in  the  twilight  of  this  Sabbath  eve,  the  one 
thought  I  desire  to  utter  and  to  emphasize  is,  that  these  men,  what- 
ever their  failings,  believed  that  God  is  God.  Mark,  they  believed 
it.  He  sat  with  them  at  their  tables.  He  walked  beside  them  as 
they  plowed  their  furrows.  In  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls. 
He  was  their  refuge;  in  peace,  their  strength;  in  trouble,  a  very 
present  help. 

We  are  often  reminded  that  the  Pilgrims  came  to  these  shores 
that  they  might  worship  their  Maker  untroubled,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences.     But  in   that  stormy  sail  across 
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the  sea,  in  that  terrible  first  winter,  when  the  frosted  air  was  full  of 
"  farewells  to  the  dying,"  and  not  a  soul  dismayed,  I  see  something 
more  than  the  gratification  of  a  desire,  something  more  than  an 
assent  of  the  mind:  in  the  signatures  to  that  parchment  in  the  cabin 
of  the  "Mayflower,"  I  see  something  more  than  the  rule  of  the 
majority,  —  I  see  the  sublimity  of  belief.  They  said,  "I  believe." 
But,  more  than  that,  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their 
belief,  —  the  act  that  makes  belief  sublime. 

Throw  a  hundred  men  into  the  stream,  says  the  orator,  and 
ninety-nine  will  throw  up  their  hands  and  sink  ;  the  hundredth 
man  keeps  his  hands  to  his  side,  his  eyes  on  the  heavens,  and  floats. 
That  hundredth  man  was  the  Puritan  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
by  that  test  you  may  tell  his  lineal  descendant  of  to-day. 

But  the  Puritans  were  hard,  you  say,  stern,  bigoted.  Well,  they 
had  convictions.  They  "  scorned  delights  and  lived  laborious  days." 
God  was  their  lawgiver,  they  his  people.  For  him  they  were  ready 
to  suffer  —  to  die  if  need  be.  If  this  be  bigotry,  then  thank  God 
for  so  much  of  it  as  is  left  in  us,  their  children. 

1  Supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  Baptist  Church,  it  being  without  a  pastor. 
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IT  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  American  commonwealth  he  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  had  purchased  a 
and  new-world  civilization  that  our  young  men  of  fine  farm.  In  1867,  Mr.  Southworth  came  to  Wakefield, 
courage,  brains,  and  industry  may  easily  climb  to  posi-  then  South  Reading,  attracted  by  the  pleasant  outward 
lions  of  honor  and  trust  in  our  towns  and  cities.     Mason      features  of  the  town,  and  the  enterprise  of  her  people,  to 

settle  down  and  make  here  his  permanent  home.  He 
had  been  generally  successful  in  his  business  ventures, 
and  by  his  judgment  and  industry  amassed  a  comfortable 
competence. 

He  soon  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  municipal 
penter  Southworth,  widow,  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  affairs,  and  demonstrated  his  public  spirit  in  various  ways, 
ship  Ann,  supposed  to  have  been  the  third  vessel  to  arrive  He  was  one  of  the  original  corporators  and  trustees  of 
in   the   infant   colony  from   European  shores.      Her  two      the  Wakefield   Savings  Bank,  and,    together  with   Cyrus 


S.  Southworth  was  a  good  illustration  of  a  young  man 
born  near  the  ground  and  manfully  fighting  his  way  up 
amid  adverse  circumstances  and  achieving  success  in  life. 
Mr.  Southworth  was  of  genuine  Puritan  blood  on  both 
sides  of  the  house,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Alice  Car- 


sons,  Constant  and  Thomas  Southworth,  came  to  Ply- 
mouth a  few  years  later,  and  were  prominent  men  and 
valiant  fighters  among  the  sturdy  pioneers  in  the  early 
days  of  the  colony.  This  good  mother  was  strong  in 
character,  amiable  in  disposi- 
tion, and  attractive  in  per- 
son, and  became  the  second 
wife  of  the  worshipful 
governor  and  strong-hearted 
man,  William  Bradford,  who 
had  been  her  suitor  in  Eng- 
land before  her  first  marriage. 
Mr.  Southworth  was  born  in 
Ashford,  Conn.,  June  16, 
18 16,  and  was  the  son  of 
Ezra  and  Eliza  (Sherman) 
Southworth.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  five  years 
old,  and  his  father  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old.  Be- 
coming thus  an  orphan  al- 
most in  childhood  and  ex- 
posed to  the  frigid  mercies 
of  an  unpitying  world,  the 
young  lad  was  in  a  position 
to  demonstrate  what  stuff  he 
was  made  of.  He  was  put 
upon  a  farm  at  Ashford  and 
was  early  inured  to  toil,  but 
the  life  of  an  apprentice  on 
a  farm  had  few  attractions 
for  him,  for  he  possessed  a 

strong  inclination  and  a  real  genius  for  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  after  a  few  years  on  the  farm  he  decided  for 
himself  to  make  a  change  and  entered  a  grocery  store  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  whence,  after  graduating  with  honor,  he 
purchased  a  country  store  in  Eastford,  Conn.,  and  later 
in  the  same  town  purchased  and  managed  a  farm.  In 
1850,  Mr.  Southworth  removed  to  Franklin,  Mass.,  where 
he  purchased  a  store,  and  in  1855,  was  chosen  represen- 
tative from  Franklin  in  the  general  court  of  the  common- 
wealth, where  his  sound,  practical  judgment  made  him  a 
valuable  member.  His  business  enterprise  led  him,  in 
1857,  to  sell  his  store  in  Franklin  and  remove  to  Nepon- 
set,  where  he  became  proprietor  of  a  flourishing  grocery 
store.  In  1857,  he  had  a  wholesale  grocery  establish- 
ment in  Barton,  Vt,  which  he  sold  in  i860,  and  returning 
to  Neponset,  engaged  in  the    lumber  business.      In  1864. 
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Wakefield,  Lucius  Beebe,  Daniel  Allen,  and  James  F. 
Emerson,  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Wakefield 
Real  Estate  and  Building  Association. 

He   was  one  of  the   trustees  of  the   original  company, 

and  when  it  was  chartered 
as  a  corporation,  became 
one  of  the  directors  and 
general  agent,  and  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Allen  was 
chosen  treasurer,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  death. 
The  duties  of  his  position 
in  connection  with  the  asso- 
ciation were  congenial  to  him, 
and  were  discharged  with  a 
rare  business  sagacity  and 
scrupulous  fidelity.  In  his 
other  relations  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  citizen  and  a 
Christian  man,  he  was  found 
faithful,  honorable,  and  gen- 
erous. Though  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  in  his  ways,  he 
was  loyal  to  high  ideals,  and 
one  always  knew  where  to 
find  him.  Many  of  the 
handsome  residences  that 
adorn  the  avenues  of  Wake- 
field had  their  origin  in  his 
busy  brain,  and  he  could 
well  execute  what  the  mind 
conceived.  Mr.  Southworth 
declined  in  health  in  his  later  years,  necessitating  a 
retirement  from  active  business.  He  peacefully  gave 
up  his  life  at  his  home,  on  Eaton  Street,  Jan.  5,  1888, 
and  his  remains  rest  within  the  picturesque  shades  of 
Lakeside  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Southworth  married,  June  6,  1842,  Miss  Sophia 
L.  Spink,  of  Eastford,  Conn.  A  long  and  happy  wedded 
life,  during  forty-six  years,  was  their  portion,  Mrs.  South- 
worth  surviving  her  husband,  and  dying,  full  of  years, 
Nov.  24,  1894.  Four  children  blessed  their  union,  two 
of  whom,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  died  in  childhood,  and 
two  sons  now  remain,  who  are  citizens  of  Wakefield  and 
esteemed  representatives  of  a  worthy  ancestry.  They 
are  Ezra  M.  Southworth,  treasurer  of  the  Wakefield 
Real  Estate  and  Building  Association,  and  Palmer  H. 
Southworth,  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  of  Boston. 
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The  philosopher  lying  upon  the  ground  saw  in  the  falling  of  the 
apple  the  great  law  that  holds  us  to  the  planet.     Away  from  it,  we 
know,  is  peril.     Hercules  could  not  throw  his  antagonist  so  long  as 
the  fort  of  Anteus  touched  the  earth.     So  there  is  a  law  of  the  soul 
that  holds  us  to  the  Infinite.     Away   from  him  is  peril.      We  are 
strong,  able  to  resist  the  evil   that  will  sometimes  twist, 
and  turn,  and  seek  to  throw  us  only  as  we  keep  in  touch 
with  the  Eternal.     God  was  in  the  beginning.     He  will  be 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting.     We  cannot  get  far  away 
from  him.      He  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we 
will.      He  spoke  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  —  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it.      He  wrote  the  warning  on  the  palace  wall, —  I 
have  no  doubt  of  that.     And  he  speaks  to-day  to  every 
soul,  pleading,   warning,  and  they  that  are  pure  in  heart 
see  him. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  our  fathers  (many 
of   us  bear  their  honored  names)  planted  their  homes  by 
yonder  lake  and  among  these  wooded  hills.     With  them 
came  the  church  and  the  school,  —  twin  sisters  in  uplifting 
the  race.     They  said,  "This  pulpit  shall  not  only  be  God- 
fearing  but    God-knowing."     They   said,   "  Our  God    is 
not  the  god  of  Baal.     His  ears  are  not  stopped  that  he 
cannot  hear,  nor  his  eyes  shut  that  he  cannot  see,  nor  his 
arm   shortened  that  it  cannot  save."     Only  once  did  the 
fathers  lose  hold  of  that  sublime  belief.      It  was  in  1787, 
when  the  republic,  for  the  sake  of  union,  said,  "  The  black 
men  of  the  South  shall  continue  to  be  to  us  as  cattle  to 
be  bought  and  sold."      Through  seer  and  prophet  God 
spake  his  warnings  ;   now  and  then  he  wrote  them  in  characters  that 
the  nation  might  read.     But  were  not  her  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills? 
Were  not  her  Octobers  golden  with   abundant  harvests?     Did  not 
great  factories  fret  the   waters    of  her  mountain    streams,  and  her 
merchantmen  plow  every  sea  ?     But  a  thousand  years  with  God  is 
as  a  day.     And  in  1S61  the  avenging  arm  struck!     You  know  the 
rest.     Through  four  long  years  of  blood  and  fire  the  nation  reeled  — 
and  the  atonement  was  made. 

On  Tuesday  next  you  will  celebrate,  with  pomp  and  parade,  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  municipal  birth.  With 
streamers  gay,  the  air  redolent  with  music,  you  will  say  to  the 
lookers-on  :   "  Behold,  we  make  merry,  for   this    is   our  natal   day, 


down  untainted  to  our  children  and  their  children,  then,  indeed, 
must  God  be  to  us  as  to  our  fathers  —  a  veritable  Presence,  your 
Guide  and  mine,  our  Everlasting  Light. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Walter  S.  Parker. 
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and  see  how  godly  the  heritage  left  us  by  our  fathers  1"  But  here, 
on  this  Sabbath  eve,  within  these  consecrated  walls,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  all  these,  —  the  booming  cannon,  the  waving  ban- 
ners, the  blazing  hilltops  —  are  but  trappings  (is  not  the  body  more 
than  raiment?);  and  that  if  this  land,  these  institutions,  are  to  go 
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In  visiting  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  the  visitor  is  attracted 
by  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  :  "  If  thou 
seekest  his  monument  look  around." 

This  thought  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  large  gathering  this  evening 
from  all  the  different  denominations  in  town.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  public  mind  in  the 
direction  of  charity  and  brotherly  love  one  to  another. 

It  is  the  best  evidence,  in  a  practical  way,  that  true  and  undefiled 
religion  is  exemplified  in  our  midst. 

Do  we  realize  the  full  significance  of  our  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
celebration?  It  carries  us  back  to  early  colonial  days,  1644.  The 
United  States  was  yet  unborn,  there  was  no  general  confederation 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  good  old  town;  1643,  tne  year  before, 
the  first  American  union  was  formed  by  Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth,  New  Haven,  and  Connecticut,  John 
Winthrop  was  president.  It  was  the  germ  of  that 
mighty  union  which  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  It  was  five  years  before  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  very  year  of  the  memorable  battle 
of  Marston  Moor. 

Cromwell  was  ruling  England  with  an  iron  hand, 
and  John  Milton,  thirty-six  years  old,  published  his 
greatest  prose  work  in  that  year,  and  was  secretary  to 
Cromwell. 

The  next  year  Archbishop  William  Laud,  English 
prelate,  was  beheaded  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
two  years. 

Religious  liberty  was  almost  unknown  :  it  was  an 
object  of  speculation  in  the  abstract  theories  of  phil- 
osophy or  dreamed  of  by  men  of  ordinarv  minds. 

As  late  as  15S2,  it  was  treason  not  to  worship  in 
accordance  with  law.  It  was  after  the  settlement  of 
our  fair  village  but  a  few  years,  when  the  sturdy  Hol- 
landers, under  their  able  leader,  determined  that  the 
sea  should  engulf  their  native  land  rather  than  lose 
their  liberties.  When  we  take  this  retrospective 
view  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  world,  we  begin 
to  realize  in  some  small  measure  the  great  lapse  of 
time  since  the  birth  of  our  town. 

When  we  consider  the  religious,  political,  and  social  movements 
of  the  past  and  their  influence  on  our  life  and  civilization,  are  we 
prepared  to  admit  that  we,  the  descendants  of  those  hardy  Puritans, 
have  made  also  equal  progress  in  all  those  things  that  go  to  make 
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up  strong  characters,  sterling  manhood,  and  efficient  womanhood  ? 
Our  ancestors  left  us  a  goodly  heritage,  noble  examples  of  stead- 
fastness to  duty,  high  purposes  of  action,  exalted  ideas  of  what  life 
should  be.  In  fact,  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors  was  of  such  a  noble 
kind  that  the  effort  has  been  to  practically  New  Englandize  the 
continent. 

"  It  has  often  been  said  by  those  who  desire  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  nation,. and  who  feel  that  to  such  welfare  right,  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  are  first  of  all  needful,  that  what  this  country  chiefly 
needs,  to  maintain  and  exalt  its  place  in  the  world,  is  a  larger 
measure  of  the  Puritan  spirit  in  energetic  development  and  in  wide 
distribution." 

This  spirit  has  three  elements  that  distinguish  it  :  — 

First :  Convictions  of  truth  and  duty. 

Second :  A  determined  spirit  to  act  in  accordance  with  those 
convictions. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  said  :  "It  was  conscience  in  the  Pilgrims 
which  brought  them  to  these  shores,  inspiring  a  courage,  confirm- 
ing a  revolution,  and  accomplishing  an  enterprise,  for  the  parallel 
of  which  men  vainly  search  the  record  of  the  world." 

Third:  They  had  lofty  ideas  of  the  true  dignity  of  man  and  the 
great  importance  of  his  individual  responsibility  to  his  Maker. 

If,  my  friends,  we  are  sensible  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  come 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  our  opportunities,  let  us  take  courage 
when  we  recall  the  words  of  our  dear  American  poet,  Longfellow  :  — 

"  Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 
If,  rising  on  ils  wrecks,  at  last, 
To  something  nobler  we  attain." 

Remarks  of  Rev.  S.  C.  Carey,  pastor  of  the  ( )ld  South 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

It  is  well  to  observe  this  anniversary  by  a  religious  service.  The 
town  was  founded  upon  religious  principles,  and  its  first  public  build- 
ing was  a  church.  To  be  sure,  at  the  present  time  we  would  not 
place  the  church  just  on  this  basis  upon  which  that  was  builded, 
but  it  was  an  honest  effort  to  do  what  they  thought  to  be  best.  And 
for  this  no  one  should  be  ashamed,  but,  rather,  all  honor  should  be 
given  them.  And  for  one,  I  am  heartily  glad  and  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  according  it  to  the  full. 


What  we  have  to  do  is  to  perpetuate  what  they  founded,  although 
it  may  be  under  slightly  changed  conditions.  But  we  are  to  be 
true  to  the  ideal  that  they  had  in  mind,  in  its  main  great  prin- 
ciples, those  of  liberty,  and  a  liberty  in  which  religion  should  be 
prominent  and  persuasive. 

They  made  history.  It  will  be  glory  sufficient  for  us  if  we  con- 
tinue as  well  as  they  begun.  Great  responsibility  falls  upon  those 
who  come  after  such  historic  and  heroic  action.     To  keep  alive   the 


RESIDENCE   OF  GEORGE  C.   BOSSON, 
.Sanborn  Street,  Reading. 

spirit  that  animated  them  is  a  religious  and  patriotic  duty.  Thus  it 
may  require  fully  as  much  heroism  to  preserve  as  to  found.  And 
yet  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  shall  be  worthy  of  such  an  ancestry. 
So  with  feelings  of  grateful  devotion  to  the  founders  of  this 
ancient  community,  we  should  launch  out  on  this  new  era  to  preserve 
all  that  is  valuable,  hold  sacred  all  that  made  them  honored  and 
honorable,  and  gather  to  ourselves  all  that  will  increase,  intensify, 
and  illumine  the  pathway  to  wider  usefulness  and  a  deeper  devo- 
tion. 


RESIDENCE   OF   ELMER   D.     HARRIS, 
Corner  of  Prospect  and  King  Street,  Reading. 


MONDAY. 


— >AHE  morning  broke  thick  with  dewy  clouds, 
exciting  the  apprehensions  of  the  early 
risers,  but  soon  the  glorious  sun  dispelled 
fogs  and  fears,  and  the  wide-awake  sons 
of  Wakefield  could  see  "  jocund  day  stand 
tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops,"  "laughing  the  clouds 
away  with  playful  scorn."  A  beautiful  celebration  day 
was  assured. 

Dynamite  salutes  and  the  ringing  of  bells  announced 
to  the  sleepers  that  "  Settlers'  Day  "  was  on.  Multitudes 
of  visitors  and  sightseers  began  to  pour  into  the  town 
by  trains  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  the  electric 
cars,  tallyhos,  and  private  conveyances  of  every  sort, 
coming  from  Reading,  North  Reading,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  from  more  distant  places. 
Tents  and  booths  arose  as  if  by  magic  in  the  park  and 
vacant  lots  in  the  center  of  the  town.  Fakirs,  refresh- 
ment venders,  and  souvenir  merchants  were  seen  and 
heard  on  every  hand.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
carriages,  bicycles,  horsemen,  and  a  moving  throng  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  gala  costumes.  The  gor- 
geous hues  of  the  decorations  on  public  and  private 
buildings  added  much  to  the  spectacular  glory  of  the 
outward  display,  while  bands  of  music  stirred  the 
pulses  and  moved  the  souls  of  the  people,  whose  faces 
beamed  with  enthusiasm  and  pleasure.  The  neatly- 
printed  tablets,  marking  here  and  there  historic  sites 
and  ancient  buildings,  reminded  observers  of  the  memo- 
rable significance  of  the  celebration. 

The  preparations  for  the  grand  procession  were  car- 
ried forward  under  the  able  direction  of  the  chief  marshal 
and  assistant  marshals,  and  their  respective  aids.  The 
gallant  bearing  of  the  marshals  and  their  staffs,  with  their 
handsome  badges  and  equipments,  dashing  through  the 
streets,  attracted  admiring  attention. 

The  spacious  lower  rooms  in  Wakefield's  Block  on 
Main  Street  were  placed,  by  the  Wakefield  heirs,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  on  reception  and  entertain- 
ment of  guests,  and  in  the  apartments  tastefully  adorned 
by  Col.  William  Beals,  and  conveniently  furnished  by 
kindness  of  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company,  were  hospit- 
ably received  the  invited  guests  of  the  municipality,  and 


escorted  to  carriages  at  the  door.  The  representatives 
of  the  commonwealth  arrived  from  Boston  at  the  upper 
depot  at  ten  o'clock,  and  were  met  by  the  reception  com- 
mittee. These  distinguished  guests  included  his  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor,  Frederic  T.  Greenhalge,  and  staff,  his 
Honor,  Roger  Wolcott,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Adj.-Gen. 
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FAC-SIMILE   OF  WAKEFIELD'S   OFFICIAL  INVITATION. 

Samuel  Dalton,  Brig.-Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Bridges  and  staff. 
They  were  escorted  to  carriages  in  waiting  and  proceeded 
to  Main  Street,  near  the  Wakefield  residence,  where 
the  head  of  the  procession  rested,  and  the  line  of  march 
was  taken  up,  following  the  prescribed  route  through 
streets  as  follows  :  Main,  Sweetser,  Pleasant.  Park,  Main. 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  WOODWARD  was  born  in 
South  Reading,  now  Wakefield.  Nov.  19.  1S52. 
He  is  the  son  of  James  F.  and  Arvilla  (Whitney)  Wood- 
ward, the  latter  now  deceased.  He  married,  Sept.  3,  187S, 
Susan  D.,  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Dorothy  (Thomp- 
son) Turnbull,  and  to  them  three  children  have  been  born, 
viz.,  Charles  Alexander,  born  June  1,  1879  :  Susie  Arvilla, 
born  July  15,  1880  ;  and  Harold  Willmarth,  born  Aug.  13, 
1890. 

Mr.  Woodward  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Wakefield,  and  in  a  Boston  commercial 
college.  From  1872  to  1890,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoe  tools  and  machinery  with  his  father 
under  the  firm  name  of  James  F.  Woodward  <S:  Son.  This 
was  the  occupation,  not  only  of  his  father,  James  F.,  but 
of  his  grandfather,  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  of  his  great-grand- 
father, Thomas  Woodward, 
Sr.,  who  was  the  first  man- 
ufacturer of  awls  and  other 
shoemakers'  tools  in  Amer- 
ica. But  the  confinement  of 
a  manufactory  was  not  quite 
congenial  to  his  feelings, 
however  honorable  and  lucra- 
tive the  employment  might 
be,  so  he  tried  new  forms  of 
business  as  they  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  in  which  his 
pent-up  energies  could  find 
an  enlarged  sphere  and 
where  undeveloped  abilities 
might  be  allowed  to  act  their 
part;  so,  since  1890,  he  has 
turned  his  attention  to  rea' 
estate,  street  railway,  and 
other  similar  enterprises. 
For  several  years  he  has  been 
one  of  Wakefield's  most 
active  citizens.  He  was  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Wakefield  and 
Stoneham  Street  Railway 
Company,  and  was  made  its 
president  when  it  was  incor- 
porated and  has  since  continued  to  hold  the  office.  When 
the  project  of  this  street  railway  company  was  first  in- 
troduced it  was  thought  to  be  chimerical,  though  many  of 
our  citizens  desired  it  and  felt  that  such  an  event  might 
occur  in  the  future,  but  not  perhaps  in  their  lifetime,  for 
such  an  investment  of  money,  they  argued,  would  surely 
fail  of  a  suitable  return.  So  the  first  efforts  to  establish 
so  desirable  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
several  towns,  was  viewed  with  distrust,  and  but  feeble 
encouragement  was  given  ;  but  that  element  of  persever- 
ance which  falters  not  at  difficulties  finally  surmounted 
obstacles,  and  the  company  came  into  existence,  making 
Wakefield  the  center  of  an  electric  railway  system,  extend- 
to  Reading,  Stoneham,  Melrose,  and  Lynn.  He  has  been 
interested  in  the  Citizens'  Cas  Light  Company  of  Read- 
ing, South   Reading,  and   Stoneham,  and   was  for  a   time 


LIEUT.   COL.  CHARLES   F.  WOODWARD 


its  president.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Wakefield 
Board  of  Trade  and  has  been  its  president.  He  is  in- 
stinctively a  military  man.  has  served  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Volunteer  Militia  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
enlisting  in  the  Richardson  Light  Guard,  Co.  A,  Sixth 
Infantry,  in  August,  1869,  and  subsequently  promoted 
corporal,  sergeant,  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant,  and 
captain.  From  1879  to  1SS2,  while  he  was  captain,  this 
company  made  rapid  progress  and  was  placed  in  official 
reports  at  the  head  of  the  entire  State  militia,  and  General 
Arnold,  an  inspector  from  the  United  States  Army,  made 
special  mention  of  Captain  Woodward  in  his  report  to  the 
secretary  of  war.  He  was  promoted  major  of  his  regi- 
ment. Feb.  7.  1882,  and  lieutenant-colonel.  March  24. 
1S90,  which  office  he  now  holds.  He  is  identified  with 
many  of  the  organizations  in  town,  being  a   freemason, 

a  contributing  member  of  the 
H.  M.  Warren  Post  12, 
G.  A.  R.,  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United 
Work  m  e  n,  Quannapowitt 
Club,  Middlesex  Club,  and 
other  organizations.  I  n 
politics  he  has  always  been 
a  stanch  and  active  republi- 
can, was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  town  committee 
for  many  years  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  committee 
in  1891  and  1892.  He  rep- 
resented the  town  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1887,  1SS8,  and  1889, 
being  the  only  citizen  who  has 
thus  been  honored  with  three 
consecutive  terms.  He 
served  on  the  committees  on 
military  affairs,  street  rail- 
ways, and  federal  relations, 
being  chairman  of  the  first- 
named  committee  and  clerk 
of  the  second  in  188S,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee 
on  street  railways  in  1S89. 
In  1887,  he  was  chairman  of  a  special  committee  on 
armories,  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  that  year,  and  the 
legislature  of  1888,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of 
this  committee,  enacted  a  law  under  which  the  great  State 
armories  have  been  built  in  the  large  cities.  During  the 
session  of  1888,  when  the  war  veterans  petitioned  for 
some  action  in  relation  to  the  alleged  incorrect  records  of 
soldiers,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  sit  during  the  recess  of  that  year  and  report  to 
the  next  legislature.  Colonel  Woodward  has  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  in  that  he  has  held  the  office  of 
tax  collector  for  the  town  continuously  since  the  year 
1883,  and  he  has  been  one  of  the  board  of  assessors  for 
the  past  twelve  years,  being  most  of  the  time  the  chair- 
man of  the  board.  He  was  chief  marshal  of  the  grand 
procession  in  Wakefield.  May  28,  1S94. 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  REDDING. 
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Yale  Avenue,  Railroad,  West  Chestnut,  Park  Avenue, 
Dell  Avenue,  Converse,  Gould,  Albion,  Railroad,  Chest- 
nut to  Main,  and  passing  in  review  before  the  Gover- 
nor and  other  guests  opposite  the  Town  Hall  on  Main 
Street,  and  the  parade  dismissed  at  corner  of  Main  and 
Water  Streets. 

The  long  procession  formed  one  of  the  most  brilliant 


FLOAT  OF  H.   M.  WARREN   POST  NO.   12,  G.  A.   R., 
,  In  Wakefield's  Procession. 

and  notable  pageants  ever  seen  in  the  streets  of  Wakefield 
and  was  made  up  as  follows  :  — 

Platoon  of  mounted  police  under  Chief  of  Police  Alvin  L. 
Vannah. 

Chief  Marshal    Charles   F.    Woodward,  and  the  following  staff: 
Frederick    B.    Carpenter,    Chief   of   Staff  ;    Stanley    A.    Mansfield, 
Guidon    Bearer  ;      Representative     E.     C.     Miller,   Junius     Beebe, 
Charles  S.  Hanks,  H.  H.  Savage,   Cyrus  B.   Wakefield, 
W.    H.    Atwell,  Jr.,   Rev.   W.   F.   Dusseault,  Dr.  J.  A.         |»r 
O'Leary,   Dr.  C.  L.   Sopher,     Maj.    W.    M.    Ward,  J.  C. 
Pearson,  J.   A.   Day,  A.   W.    Flint,  S.   T.   Parker,  T.  E. 
Dwyer,  C.   N.   Winship,  A.   II.    Hall,    M.   Low,   Robert 
Darling,  F.  H.  Hackett,   William  L.   Block,  Charles  II. 
Block,   Frank    H.   Atwood,   I.   E.    Phipps,    A.    W.    Fitz, 
N.  M.  Guillow. 

Salem  Cadet  Band,  Jean  Missud,  Leader. 

Maj.  George  H.  Taylor  and  Staff,  and  escort  consisting 
of  the  First  Brigade  Signal  Corps;  Co.  A.,  6th  Regt., 
M.  V.  M.,  Capt.  E.  J.  Gihon  ;  Co.  I,  8th  Regt.,  Capt. 
Cousins  ;  Co.  D,  8  Regt.,  Capt.  Murray  ;  four-horse 
landau,  containing  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Frederic  T. 
Greenhalge,  Adjt.-Gen.  Samuel  Dalton,  and  Chester  W. 
Eaton,  Esq.,  President  of  the  General  Committee  of 
Arrangements.  Twenty-eight  landaus,  each  drawn  by 
two  horses,  containing  the  following  invited  guests  :  — 

Lieut.-Gov.  Wolcolt,  Col.  Parker,  Col.  Bunting,  Geo. 
H.  Maddock. 

Hon.  Thomas  N.  Hart,  Hon.  W.  E.  Barrett,  Col. 
Billings,  Col.  Walsh. 

Gen.  Bridges,  Gen.  Champlin,  Col.  Parsons,  6th  Regt. 

Richard  Britton,  Wakefield  ;  David  Norton,  Melrose.  Judge 
Solon  Bancroft,  Selectman  F.  W.  Hatch,  W.  II.  Wightman,  Read- 
ing; Representative  W.  H.  Sprague,  Stoneham  ;  Selectman  G.  W. 
Harrington,  A.  H.  Thayer. 

Selectman  Daniel  Evans,  Wakefield  ;  Capt.  Aaron  Foster, 
ninety-one  years  old,  member  of  Celebration  Committee  fifty  years 
ago. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Hayes,  Lynn;   Senator  E.  P.  Shaw,  Newburyport. 


W.  I.  Ruggles,  I-Iarley  Prentiss,  Reading;  John  Bacheller,  M.  L. 
Hayward,  North  Reading. 

The  remaining  carriages  contained  the  following  guests,  including 
selectmen  of  Wakefield,  Reading,  North  Reading  and  surrounding 
towns,  the  list  being  taken  from  the  list  of  ''  acceptances  "  in  pos- 
session of  the  Reception  Committee:  John  G.  Aborn,  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Bliss,  Senator  C.  F.  Brown,  L.  D.  Batchelder,  Decius  Beebe. 
I).  Batchelder,  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Rev.  D.  N.  Beach,  S.  H.  Buttrick, 

E.  W.  Byron,  Hon.  J.  O.  Burdett,  Frederick  Beebe, 
Rev.  G.  R.  Bent,  C.  W.  Cook,  Rev.  E.  II.  Capen,  E.  A. 
Carpenter,  Dr.  A.  H.  Cowdrey,  Joseph  Connell,  Ira  T. 
Drew,  Esq.,  John  M.  Danforth,  Esq.,  H.  H.  Dame, 
Capt.  H.  D.  Degen,  Hon.  E.  J.  Donovan,  Henry  L. 
Eaton,  Walter  S.  Eaton,  Rev.  N.  R.  Everts,  Rev.  Thos. 
A.  Emerson,  Thomas  Emerson,  E.  D.  Eldridge,  W.  P. 
Fletcher,  C.  W.  H.  Fredericks,  Charles  Florence,  A.  C. 
Goodell,  Rev.  L.  L.  Greene,  Hon.  W.  H.  Hodgkins, 
Frank  A.  Hill,  Esq.,  Rev.  A.  H.  Herrick,  E.  S.  Hop- 
kins, E'.  B.  Hale,  M.  L.  Haywood,  Everett  Hart,  Charles 

F.  Hartshorne,  Dr.  Marcello  Hutchinson,  B.  N.  John- 
son, L.  T.  Jefts,  G.  K.  Jones,  J.  W.  Kimball,  Maj.  S.  C. 
Kingman,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Lovering,  Rev.  J.  E.  Millerick, 
H.  D.  Murray,  J.  S.  Murray,  Henry  F.  Miller,  Edward 
Mansfield,  E.  H.  Moore,  G.  Merrill,  Andrew  Mansfield, 
Col.  J.  F.  Mansfield,  D.  Newhall,  Hon.  Jas.  Oliver, 
Hon.  W.  L.  Olin,  Stillman  J.  Putney,  W.  S.  Parker, 
Frank  Parker,  E.  D.  Parker,  J.  R.  Prescott,  G.  H. 
Parker,  N.  V.  Putnam,  A.  Pierce,  P.  S.  Roberts,  W. 
P.  Smith,  W.  II.  Sprague,  W.  B.  Stevens,  Rev.  John 
A,  Staunton,  Dea.  A.  G.  Sweetser,  Secretary  H.  A. 
Thomas,  Prof.  B.  F.  Tweed,  William  11.  Twombly,  A. 
Thompson,  S.  Thompson,  A.  F.  Upton,  Otis  V.  Water- 
man, Esq.,  Charles   E.  Walton,  W.  H.  Wightman,  Hon. 

II.  G.  Wadlin,  J.  F.  Wiggin,  Hon.  G.  A.  Walton,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Williams,  Horace  M.  Wiley,  J.  B.  Walton,  Hon.  C.  D.  Wright, 
Rev.  R.  W.  Wallace  and  others. 

H.  M.  Warren  Post  No.  12,  G.  A.  R.,  Commander  Stephen  W. 
Lufkin,  about  forty  members  of  the  post  mounted;  Walter  Hunt, 
Bugler.  Float  containing  cannon  on  each  corner,  appropriatelv 
decorated  with  flags  and  bunting,  in  charge  of  Quartermaster  A.  D. 
Merritt. 


GATEWAY  AT  ENTRANCE   OF  WAKEFIELD   PARK. 
FIRST     DIVISION. 

Marshal.  W.  A.  Cutter;  assistant,  Fred  B.  Cutter;  aids,  Lester 
Smith,  Fred  Lord,  Richard  J.  Daley,  F.  L.  Kalloch,  Fred  Xew- 
hall,  William  F.  Deadman,  Charles  Dunn,  I.  Kallaher.  M.  I. 
Curley,  Edward  E.  Biggs,  Hugh  Connell,  Gilbert  Berry,  Edward 
S.  Mansfield,  Fred  Lee,  A.  L.  Wiley,  H.  W.  Walton. 

Division  No.  26,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  eighty-five  men  ; 
Thomas  Lally,  marshal  ;  T.  McMahan,  assistant. 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


Gt:ORGE  OLIVER  CARPENTER  was  born  at  63 
Charter  Street,  Copps  Hill,  Boston,  Dec.  26, 
1827,  the  elder  of  a  family  of  two  children,  the  other 
being  a  daughter.  Both  parents  were  natives  of  Boston, 
the  mother  being  of  the  old   Oliver  family.      His  father 


MAJ.   GEORGE    O.    CARPENTER. 

for  years  held  an  office  in  the  Boston  Custom  House, 
where  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorn. 
The  daughter  is  the  widow  of  one  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  old 
partners,  Edward  T.  Woodward,  who  died  in  1S84.  The 
son,  George  ().,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  attended 
primary  school  on  Charter  Street,  and  in  1S34  entered 
the  Eliot  School,  on  North  Bennet  Street,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1S40.  Afterwards  he  entered  the  English 
High  School  and  remained  until  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  give  up  his  studies,  June  1,  1841.  Mr.  Carpenter 
commenced  his  business  career  June  5,  1841,  when  he 
entered  the  house  of  J.  N.  Barbour  &  Brother,  commis- 
sion merchants.  The  firm  failed  and  later  he  engaged 
with  Pratt,  Rogers  &  Co.,  dealers  in  paints  and  oils,  on 
State  Street.  He  became  a  partner,  June  1,  1S49,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Banker,  Crocker  &  Co.  This  firm 
was  succeeded  in  185 1  by  Banker  &  Carpenter,  and  so 
continued  until  1864,  when  it  became  Carpenter,  Wood- 
ward &:  Morton,  until  1893,  when  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Carpenter-Morton  Company,  of 
which  he  is  president.  Mr.  Carpenter  claims  his  connec- 
tion with  South  Reading  from  the  fact  that  a  great-aunt 
of  his  married  a  Baptist  minister.  Rev.  William  Bent- 
ley  by  name,  and  settled  there.  As  a  stronger  tie  still, 
a  friend  of  his,  a  daughter  of  Lilley  Eaton,  father  of 
Hon.  Lilley  Eaton,  was  also  named  Mary  Bentley  for 
her.  Miss  Eaton  married  Abraham  Emerson  and  lived 
in  the  brick  dwelling  on  Main  Street  now  standing 
between  Lawrence  and  Salem  Streets.  Here  young 
Carpenter  visited  during  school  vacations,  between  the 
years  1835-3S.      In  August,  1847,  ne  went  to  reside  there 


permanently  with  his  widowed  mother  and  sister  on  Elm 
Street,  removing  later  to  Chestnut  Street,  and  in  1S49 
built  his  home  on  that  street.  A  year  afterwards  he 
married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  Emerson, 
Maria  Josephine,  whose  grandfather  was  Thomas  Emer- 
son, who,  as  a  youth  of  eighteen,  went  from  South  Read- 
ing to  Lexington  and  joined  the  patriots  in  the  memorable 
battle  there  April  19,  1775.  In  1S54,  Mr.  Thomas 
Emerson  retired  from  active  business  and  became  a 
special  partner  in  the  house  of  Banker  &  Carpenter, 
Boston.  In  May,  1854,  the  South  Reading  Bank  was 
incorporated  under  the  State  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  Emerson  was  made  president,  with  Lucius  Beebe, 
Cyrus  Wakefield,  Samuel  Gardner,  Edward  Mansfield,  and 
Mr.  Carpenter  as  directors,  Hon.  Lilley  Eaton,  cashier. 
In  company  with  B.  F.  Tweed,  Paul  Hart  Sweetser, 
Lucius  Beebe,  and  others,  Mr.  Carpenter  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Beebe  Town  Library.  Mr.  Carpenter  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Washington  Phalanx  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia.  In  185 1.  the  Seventh  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Volunteers  had  its  headquarters  at  Reading,  and  while 
adjutant,  he  organized  the  Richardson  Light  Guard.  In 
1858,  he  was  made  brevet  brigade-major  of  the  second 
brigade  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Joseph  Andrews.  In  1S63, 
he  became  second  lieutenant  of  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able Artillery  Company,  afterwards,  in  1868,  its  com- 
mander. In  1880,  he  was  made  commander  of  the  "Old 
Guard  of  Massachusetts."  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  South  Reading,  director  of  the  Eliot 
National  Bank  of  Boston,  a  trustee  and  vice-president 
of  Home  Savings  Bank,  and  is  a  thirty-third  degree 
mason,  a  member  of  the  Commercial.  Algonquin,  Ex- 
change, and  Boston 
Art  Clubs.  Mr.  Car- 
penter has  t  w  o 
sons.  Col.  Geo.  O. 
Carpenter,  Jr..  gen- 
eral manager  of  the 
St. Louis  department 
of  the  National 
Lead  Company,  in 
which  city  he  has 
resided  since  1S70, 
a  n  d  Frederick  B. 
Carpenter,  who  was 
admitted  into  part- 
nership in  the  in- 
surance business 
with  his  father  in 
18S5,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Geo.  <  >. 
Carpenter  &  Son. 

Frederick  Banker 
Carpenter  was  born  in  Wakefield,  April  21,  1S62.  He 
married  Alice  Beebe,  daughter  of  the  late  Lucius  Beebe, 
April  7.  1887,  and  has  two  children,  Morris  Beebe  Car- 
penter, born  August  30,  1S8S,  and  Marjorie  Carpenter, 
born  April  15,  1S91.  He  joined  his  father  in  the  insur- 
ance business  in  1SS5. 


FREDERICK    B.    CARPENTER. 
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SECOND    DIVISION. 

Cambridge  Manual  Training  School  Band,  thirty-eight  pieces. 

Marshal  Charles  E.  Ilussey  and  staff;  C.  T.  C.  Whitcomb, 
assistant;    C.  S.  Beebe,  guidon  bearer,  and  the  following  aids  : 

Col.  J.  E.  Marshall,  F.  E.  Whittemore,  John  Kernan,  George 
Cowdrey,  Fred  Parsons,  Ralph  Parker,  Riberot  Dutton,  Ernest 
Cheney,  Bradford  Peirce,  J.  Frank  White,  Aaron  Kinsley,  Carlton 
Prescott,  Edgar  Hunt,  Leo  McLain,  and  Charles  Heath. 


J.  A.   O'LEARY,   M.   D. 

Member  of  Wakefield's  General  Committee  and  Committee  un  Procession  and 
Outdoor  Music,  and  member  of  the  Chief  Marshal's  Staff. 


Wakefield  High  School  Cadets,  Capt.  W.  R.  Emerson. 

Reading  High  School  Cadets,  Capt.  Brown. 

Float    containing  young   ladies  of    the    Wakefield    High    School 
dressed  in  white,  representing  the   thirteen   original  States  and  the 
present  number,  forty-four.     Miss  Grace  Carlton,  Goddess 
of    Liberty,  and  four    representations  as  follows  :    Peace, 
Miss  Mitchell ;    Plenty,   Miss  Nellie  Temple  ;  Education, 
Miss  Grace  S.  White,  and  Justice,  Miss  Black. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Wentworth's  school  (advanced  grammar) 
in  a  boat  barge,  the  girls  being  dressed  in  white  and  olive. 

Twenty-five  barges  of  two,  three,  and  four  horses  each, 
containing  about  1,200  school  children. 

The  Hamilton  School,  Misses  Clara  Emerson  and  B.  G. 
Cooper,  teachers,  rode  in  a  large  float  drawn  by  eight 
white  horses. 

THIRD    DIVISION. 

Eighth  Regiment  Band,  Salem. 

Marshal  Levi  Flanders  and  staff  ;  W.  E.  Cade  and 
H.  W.  Dalrymple,  assistants;  Geo.  Moses,  guidon  bearer  ; 
F.  E.  Bunker,  A.  D.  Jenkins,  E.  S.  Jacob,  A.  D.  Cate, 
E.  .E.  Whiton,  Alex.  Flanders,  of  Watertown. 

Steamer  Lucius  Beebe,  No.  1,  and  hose  wagon. 

Washington  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  with  apparatus. 

Carter  Hose  Company,  with  hose  carriage. 

Volunteer  Hose  Company,  with  hose  carriage. 

Melrose  Drum,  Fife  and  Bugle  Corps. 

Greenwood  Hose  Company. 

Wakefield  Veteran  Firemen's  Association  and  the  old  ''  Yale " 
engine. 

Landau  containing  chief  engineers  Gowen,  of  Maiden,  Reed,  of 
Newburypott,  Sturtevant,  of  Stoneham,  and  Hitchings,  of  Saugus. 

Landau  containing  chief  engineer  Benin,  of  Woburn,  assistant 
H.  H.  Lanford,  of  Newburyport,  engineer  Samuel  Lear,  of  Mel- 
rose, and  Chief  A.   W.  Lynde,  of  Melrose. 


Reading  Fire  Department,  E.  C.  Nichols,  chief ;  J.  F.  Nichols, 
assistant.  Sumner  Hook  and  Ladder,  No.  1.  Steamer  Company, 
No.  2.  W.  S.  Parker  Hose  Company,  No.  4.  Hancock  Hose 
Company,  No.  2.     Fountain  Hose  Company,  No.  3. 

North  Reading  Fire  Department,   Chief  Engineer  Symonds. 

Wakefield  Home  Fire  Protective  Company,  or  "  The  Johnson 
Pump  Brigade,"  represented  by  six  wagons  containing  Johnson 
pump  workers,  with  appropriate  signs  and  mottoes. 

FOURTH    DIVISION. 

Everett  W.  Eaton,  marshal;  Richard  S.  Stout,  assistant;  Os- 
mond Wright,  color  bearer;  aids,  G.  P.  Haley,  C.  Latimer,  Dr.  O. 
A.  Parker,  Dr.  Lilley  Eaton,  A.  J.  Walton,  P.  J.  Kelley,  A.  E. 
Bliss,  superintendent  of  the  Maiden  Electric  Light  Company  ;  J. 
Wallace  Grace,  Charles  Hanscom,  David  Bryant,  Harry  W.  Eustis, 
W.  H.  Cartland,  George  W.  Killorin,  A.  S.  Aborn,  Albert  E.  Hop- 
kins, Herbert  M.  Hopkins,  Daniel  W.  Hunt. 

Pope's  Military  Band,  Arthur  H.  Pope,  leader. 

Wakefield  Rattan  Company,  one  four-horse  team  and  two  one- 
horse  wagons.     Display  of  rattan  goods. 

Henry  F.  Miller  &  Sons  Piano  Company,  one  two-horse  team, 
float  and  canopy,  containing  an  artist  grand  piano,  and  in  charge  of 
Supt.  Joseph  H.  Gibson,  Miss  Hattie  Hawes,  pianist,  Misses  Grace 
Hawes  and  Grace  Hudson. 

Standard  Rattan  Company,  one  one-horse  wagon,  rattan  goods. 

Smith  and  Anthony  Company,  two  two-horse  teams  %vith  display 
of  stoves  and  plumbing  supplies. 

Magee  Furnace  Company  (G.  II.  Taylor,  agent),  one  three-horse 
team  ;  furnaces. 

George  H.  Taylor,  one  one-horse  wagon,  oil  stoves,  etc. 

Thomas  E.  Dwyer,  one  one-horse  wagon,  plumbers'  outfit. 

Samuel  F.  Littlefield,  one  one-horse  wagon,  stoves,  etc. 

Wakefield  Park  barge, four  horses, advertising  real  estate  in  the  Park. 

George  W.  Killorin,  one  four-horse  team  representing  contractor's 
outfit,  one  two-horse  wagon,  with  road  building  utensils,  one  two- 
horse  wagon,  with  wood,  hay,  etc. 

C.  H.  Spencer,  one  two-horse  wagon  with  lumber;  one  one-horse 
wagon,  builders'  finishing. 

John  G.  Morrill,  two-horse  wagons,  ice. 

Wakefield  Ice  Company,  one  four-horse  wagon,  one  two-horse 
wagon. 


QUANNAPOWITT  CLUB, 
Main  Street,  Wakefield. 

Cutler  Bros.,  one  four-horse  wagon,  grain;  one  four-horse  wagon, 
hay;  one  one-horse  wagon,  Quaker  oats;  one  one-horse  wagon, 
coffees  ;  one  two-horse  wagon  representing  a  huge  loaf  of  bread 
made  from  '■  Belle  of  Wakefield"  flour;  one  one-horse  wagon. house 
paints  and  varnishes;  one  one-horse  wagon,  garden  and  farming 
tools. 

Everett  W.  Eaton,  two  two-horse  wagons,  groceries. 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


ONE  who  held  a  unique  position  at  the  celebration 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  and  incorporation  of  Reading  and  Wakefield. 
as  a  representative  of  both  towns,  being  a  member  of  the 
committees  from  each,  and  one  who  is  also  largely  identi- 
fied with  that  which  has  been  the  chief  glory  of  nearly  all 
Massachusetts  towns  throughout  a  long  and  honored  his- 
tory, the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education  and 
general  culture,  is  Charles  E.  Hussey,  the  present  super- 
intendent of  schools. 

Charles   Edwin  Hussey  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  H., 
June  16,  1856.     He  is  of  good  old   English  and  Scotch 
descent,  being  the  eighth  generation  from  Robert  Hussey, 
who    came    from    Surrey.   England,    and  landed    at    Bos- 
ton   in   June.    1632.       After   a   residence    in    Boston   and 
Salisbury,    Robert    Hussey    settled   in    1646    in    Dover- 
N.  H.,  as  one  of  the  original 
proprietors     of     that  town. 
Charles  E.  Hussey  is  the  son 
of  Charles  William   Hussey, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Farm- 
ington,   N.   H.,  and  a  grand- 
son of  Col.  Jonathan  Hussey, 
of     Rochester.      On     his 
mother's    side,   Mr.    Hussey 
comes  of    n  o  b  1  e   ancestry. 
She    was     Nancy    Bickford 
Davis,  a  descendant  of  John 
Erskine,  Earl  of  Mar,   Scot- 
land, whom  political  reverses 
overtook    in    17 15.  a  grand- 
daughter  of    John    Davis,  a 
cruiser  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  of  Maj.  John 
Bickford,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers      of      the      Cocheco 
Valley,    and    a    daughter    of 
Stephen  T.   Davis,  an   officer 
in  the  War  of  18 12. 

Mr.  Hussey's  boyhood  was 
passed  at  Farmington,  where 
he  attended  the  public 
schools  and  graduated  from 
the  high  school  in  1874.    He 

entered  Bates  College,  Maine,  receiving  from  that  insti- 
tution the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1878.  and  A.  M.  in  1SS1. 
While  in  college  he  taught  school,  and  having  chosen 
teaching  as  a  profession,  immediately  entered  upon  that 
work  in  which  he  has  made  such  a  conspicuous  success. 
For  a  year  he  taught  the  high  school  at  Milton,  N.  H. 
In  1879,  he  resigned  to  take  the  principalship  of  the  high 
school  at  Rochester.  Here  he  remained  five  years,  and 
in  that  period  succeeded  in  advancing  the  school  from  a 
comparatively  low  standard  to  a  point  where  it  had  few 
superiors  in  that  State.  Three  years  of  this  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  school  committee  at  Farmington.  In 
18S4,  he  was  chosen  master  of  the  Wade  School,  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  remaining  here  eight  years.  In  1892,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Natick,    Mass.,    and    in    1893    was   elected    to    a  similar 
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position  in  Wakefield  and  Reading.  Since  residing  in 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hussey  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  school  affairs  in  this  State,  having  been  president 
of  the  Middlesex  Schoolmasters'  Club,  and  the  Middlesex 
(  ounty  Teachers'  Association. 

Dec.  25,  1884,  Mr.  Hussey  married  Miss  Carrie  Helen 
Wallace,  a  daughter  of  E.  G.  Wallace,  of  Rochester, 
whose  name  is  widely  known  throughout  the  country 
as  the  founder  of  the  shoe  and  leather  manufacturing  con- 
cern of  E.  G.  &  E.  Wallace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hussey  have 
two  children.  Wallace  Hussey,  born  Oct.  27,  1885,  and 
Helen  Marion  Hussey,  born  Oct.  6,  1887. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Mr.  Hussey  was  made  a 
mason  in  Fraternal  Lodge,  Farmington,  received  the 
Royal  Arch  degrees  in  Temple  Chapter,  Rochester,  and 
had    conferred    on  him   the    Knights  Templars    degrees 

in  Gethsemane  Commandery, 
Newton,  Mass.  He  attends 
the  Congregational  church. 

Apart  from  his  particular 
line  of  work,  Mr.  Hussey 
has  always  been  an  influen- 
tial citizen  in  the  community 
where  he  has  resided.  His 
character  is  of  that  positive 
and  forceful  nature  which  one 
would  expect  in  a  person  of 
his  ancestry,  and  which  is 
calculated  to  leave  its  impress 
on  those  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact.  He  is  aggressive, 
self-reliant,  and  persevering. 
He  has  made  a  study  of  ad- 
vanced methods  of  educa- 
tional work  and  has  put  them 
into  effective  operation.  As 
is  somewhat  implied  in  this, 
he  is  a  deep  thinker,  and  in 
addition,  his  liberal  educa- 
tion, broad  culture,  and  public 
spirit  are  calculated  to  insure 
him  a  commanding  position 
wherever  he  is  placed.  Such 
qualifications  are  likewise 
especially  adapted  to  make  him  a  success  in  his  profession. 
He  is  a  skillful  organizer  and  executive,  and  the  schools 
under  his  supervision  are  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency.  More  than  this,  he  has  that  peculiar  faculty  of 
commanding  respect  and  almost  unconsciously  influencing 
his  pupils  which  marks  the  born  teacher;  and  underlying 
all  his  successes  is  that  natural,  happy  gift,  which  can 
never  be  acquired,  of  securing  the  confidence  of  pupils, 
awakening  their  interests,  and  leading  them  on  to  thought 
and  investigation  for  themselves.  The  many  pupils  who, 
during  the  past  eighteen  years,  have  been  under  his  in- 
struction and  supervision,  will  bear  witness  with  the 
author  of  this  sketch  to  Mr.  Hussey's  earnestness,  en- 
thusiasm, and  ability  as  an  instructor,  to  his  genial  and 
loyal  qualities  as  a  friend,  and  to  his  estimable  and 
sterling  characteristics  as  a  man. 
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M.  A.  Chesley,  one  one-horse  wagon,  groceries. 

George  I.  Oliver,  one  one-horse  wagon,  groceries. 

C.  B.  Nickerson,  one  one-horse  wagon,  provisions ;  one  meat 
wagon. 

J.  R.  Reid,  one  meat  wagon. 

J.  W.  Poland  &  Co.,  one  two-horse  wagon,  carpetings  and  dry 
goods. 

Everett  G.  Daland,   one   two-horse  wagon    with  young  ladies   in 
costume  and  spinning  wheel  and 
sewing     machine,     representing 
1644  and  1894. 

C.  Latimer,  one  two-horse  ex- 
press wagon. 

Harvey  B.  Evans  (L.  B.  Evans' 
Son,  shoe  manufacturer),  one 
one-horse  wagon. 

C.  A.  Gardner,  florist,  one 
one-horse  wagon  with  floral  de- 
signs, 1644  and  1S94. 

Franklin  Nickerson,  fish 
dealer,  one  one-horse  wagon. 

F.  P.  Ross,  fish  dealer,  one 
one-horse  wagon. 

E.  S.  Hayes  &  Son,  bakers, 
one  one-horse  wagon. 

C.  D.  Cecca,  fruit  dealer,  one 
one-horse  wagon. 

J.  M.  Perley  &  Co.,  Wake- 
field Coal  Company,  one  two- 
horse  wagon,  coal. 

G.  P.  Haley,  coal  dealer,  one 
one-horse  wagon. 

S.  M.  Seabury,  painter,  one 
one-horse  wagon. 

F.  M.  Pendleton,  builder,  one 
one-horse  wagon. 

Standard  Oil  Company,  one  four-horse  wagon. 
R.  Philpot,  cesspool  excavating  apparatus,  one   nine-horse    team; 
two  four-horse  teams. 

N.  Ross,  cesspool  excavating  apparatus,  one  two-horse  wagon. 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  soap  dealer,  one  two-horse  wagon. 

Cox  &  Derby,  two  one-horse  wagons. 

H.  \V.   Plummer,  extracts,  one  one-horse  wagon. 

"  M.  C.  A."  cigar  manufacturers,  one  one-horse  wagon. 

Ambulance. 

Diligent  and  earnest  efforts  had  been  put  forth  by  the 
committees  to  make  the  parade  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  enjoyable  features   of  the  celebration,  and   the 


feature  of  the  display.  The  kindly  thoughtfulness  of 
residents  at  many  points  along  the  line  of  march  pro- 
vided barrels  of  ice  water  and  tubs  of  lemonade  for  the 
thirsty  participants  in  the  parade.  After  the  grand 
review  and  the  dispersion  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
procession,  the  gubernatorial  party  and  military  staff 
with  a  few  other  quests   were  entertained  bv  Mr.  Fred- 


FLOAT  OF  WAKEFIELD   HIGH   SCHOOL 
in  Monday's  Procession. 

erick  B.  Carpenter,  at  his  handsome  Lakeside  residence, 
at  an  elegant  lunch,  and  the  occasion  graced  by  the 
presence  of  fair  ladies. 

The  main  bod)'  of  municipal  guests  were  escorted  to 
the  rooms  in  Wakefield's  Block,  and  there  partook  of  an 
excellent  dinner  served  by  the  veteran  caterer,  J.  A. 
Dill,  of  Melrose,  and  received  the  personal  attentions 
of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  assisted  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee.  The  guests  were  emphatic  and  out- 
spoken in  their  expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  cordial 
welcome  and  ample  hospitality  which  they  received  at 
highly  raised  expectations  of  the  people  were  more  than  the  hands  of  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  town, 
realized.  The    militia,    musicians,    police,    and    carriage-drivers 

Nature  appeared  at  her  loveliest,  with  her  face  newly  were  provided  with  a  similar  collation  under  the  direc- 
washed  after  the  refreshing  showers  of  previous  days,  tion  of  a  special  committee.  The  visiting  firemen  and 
while  the  beauty  and  glory  of  a  cloudless  sky  contributed  members  of  the  Veteran  Firemen's  Association  were 
in  a  marvelous  way  to  the  brilliancy  and  success  of  the  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Fire  Department  of 
demonstration.  Parks  and  lawns,  fields  and  trees,  along  Wakefield  at  the  central  headquarters  of  the  Department, 
the  route  of  the   procession  were  robed   in  the  freshness  Many  citizens   kept  open   house   throughout  the  day. 

of    living    green,   and    adorned    with    many    an   opening      dispensing   a  gracious    and   liberal   hospitality,   while  at 
flower,  forming   a  delicate  and  charming  contrast  with      the   numerous  cafe's   and    refreshment  booths    all   could 


the  more  gaudy  embellishments  of  man's  device. 

The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  other  celeb- 
rities were  heartily  cheered  by  the  throngs  that  lined  the 
streets,  while  especially  attractive  personages,  companies, 
and  objects  in  the  procession  received  also  demonstra- 
tive expressions  of  the  people's  admiration. 

The  happy  faces  of  over  one  thousand  of  the  children 
in  the  public  schools  of  Wakefield,  attended  by  their 
instructors,  occupying   thirty  barges,  was  a  very  pleasing 


obtain  an  ample  supply  of  good  food  and  innocent 
beverages. 

During  intervals  between  the  principal  events  of  the 
celebration  many  persons  visited  historic  spots  and 
localities,  and  all  day  long  the  central  park  was  thickly 
dotted  over  with  little  groups  of  visitors. 

At  half  past  one  o'clock  the  Salem  Cadet  Band  dis- 
coursed from  the  Pagoda  stand  on  the  park  sweet  and 
martial  strains  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 


So 


TWO   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


SILAS  WALDO  FLINT,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is 
a  native  Bostonian,  having  been  born  in  that  city 
Sept.  4.  1843.  his  parents  being  Solomon  Phipps  Flint 
and  Betsey  |  Damon)  Flint,  who  descended  from  an 
English  ancestry  in  this  country  which  antedates  the 
Revolution.  His  lineage  is  easily  traced  to  colonial  days, 
his  grandfather  having  served  in  the  colonial  army  during 
the  struggle  for  independence. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  grad- 
uating from  which,  he  started  out  into  the  world  to  battle 
for  himself,  and  soon  developed  the  business  principles 
and  progressive  ideas  which  have  served  him  in  such  good 
stead  in  the  many  important  positions  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  occupy  and  which  have  made  his  various  under- 
takings so  successful.  In  the  year  1857,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  went  as  an  apprentice  to  Oliver  Whyte,  wire 
worker,  Cornhill,  Boston,  and 
has  continued  in  the  same 
business  for  thirty-seven 
years.  In  1S57,  Mr.  Flint 
removed  with  his  parents  to 
Wakefield,  where  he  resided 
on  Oak  Street,  Greenwood, 
then   known  as  "  the   Lane." 

He  married,  in  1864, 
Mary  A.  Lord  of  this  town, 
shortly  after  which  event  he 
moved  to  his  present  resi- 
dence on  Main  Street.  Two 
children  have  been  born  to 
them,  a  daughter  and  a  son. 
Isabel  G.  and  Albert  \\ ., 
both  of  whom  are  graduates 
of  the  Wakefield  High  School. 
The  son,  like  his  father, 
early  manifested  interest  in 
town  affairs,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  ( 1S93-4)  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of 
auditors,  a  position  which 
he  fills  most  acceptably. 

Although  Mr.  Flint  has 
always     been     a     very    busy  SILAS  W 

man,    he,    nevertheless,    has 

found  time  to  attend  to  the  many  duties  devolving  upon 
a  good  citizen,  and  everything  looking  to  the  welfare  of 
the  town  has  always  received  his  hearty  support  and  co- 
operation. 

His  interest  in  such  matters  has  not  passed  unnoticed 
by  his  fellow- townsmen,  and  he  has  from  the  first  been 
among  those  selected  to  carry  out  the  more  progressive 
ideas  of  later  days  in  regard  to  improvements  likely  to  be 
a  permanent  benefit  to  the  town  or  village  where  he 
resides.  This  has  called  him  to  many  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility,  and  so  faithfully  and  uprightly  has  he 
filled  them  all,  that  he  has  several  times  been  elected  to 
the  same  office  in  succession.  This  was  the  case  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor. 
He  was  first  elected  to  that  body  in  18S6,  and  was 
reelected  for  the  three  successive  terms,  the    last  three 


years  of  which  he  served  as  its  chairman.  In  1S90,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Wakefield,  and  was 
twice  thereafter  reelected,  each  term  filling  the  responsi- 
ble position  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  his  constituents, 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  town. 

L'pon  the  purchase  of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany's plant  by  the  town  and  the  formation  of  a  munic- 
ipal light  plant,  necessitating  the  election  of  a  governing 
board,  Mr.  Flint  was  at  once  mentioned  as  being  one  of 
the  right  men  for  a  position  in  that  body,  and  on  Sept. 
6,  1S94,  was  elected  to  serve  for  three  years  on  the  board 
and  was  chosen  its  chairman.  Were  any  further  evidence 
required  that  Mr.  Flint  has  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  fellow-townsmen,  it  is  furnished  by  his  election  to  the 
State  legislature,  which  occurred  in  1894,  when  he  was 
chosen  a    representative  in    that    body  and  served  with 

commendable  ability. 

He  was  placed  on  several 
important  committees,  and 
his  long  experience  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs  made  him  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the 
law-makers  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Mr.  Flint's  connection 
with  societies,  companies, 
corporations,  etc.,  is  also 
very  extensive  and  may  be 
briefly  mentioned  as  follows  : 
He  is  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Land  Improvement  Company 
and  a  member  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Association  of  that 
city.  His  connection  with 
social  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions includes  membership 
in  nearly  every  prominent 
order  and  society.  He  is  a 
Scottish  Rite  and  Command- 
ery  Mason,  a  member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  Knights 
of  Honor.  Wakefield  Board 
FLINT.  of  Trade,  Veteran   Firemen, 

Quannapowitt  Club,  honorary 
member  of  the  Richardson  Light  Guard,  M.  V.  M.,  con- 
tributing member  of  Post  12,  G.  A.  R.,  member  of  the 
Congregational  Society  of  Greenwood,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  its  treasurer,  president  of  the  Greenwood  Im- 
provement Society,  was  one  of  a  committee  of  five  in 
charge  of  building  Greenwood  chapel,  and  in  1894  was 
chosen  on  the  committee  which  had  entire  charge  of  the 
armory.  In  all  the  work  involved  in  connection  with  the 
organizations  enumerated,  Mr.  Flint  is  an  active  partici- 
pant and  greatly  interested.  Mr.  Flint  took  a  generous 
interest  in  the  quarter-millennial  celebration,  serving  with 
fidelity  and  zeal  as  a  member  of  Wakefield's  Executive 
Committee,  as  a  member  of  the  General  Committee,  and 
on  the  sub-committees  on  grand  stand,  and  locating  historic 
spots.  He  is  a  republican  in  politics  and  has  served  with 
ability  on  the  republican  and  citizens'  town  committees. 
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At  two  o'clock,  on  the  park  near  Lake  Quannapowitt, 
were  begun  the  interesting  and  exciting  sports,  and 
which  were  successfully  carried  out  with  results  as 
follows  :  — 

One-mile  race,  open  to  all  comers,  12  entries;  first  prize  won  by 
\V.  Manning  of  Boston;  time,  5  minutes,  21  3-5  seconds;  second 
prize  won  by  D.  Garraty  of  Reading. 

One  hundred  yards  dash,  open  to  allcomers,  n  entries;  first  prize, 
won  by  F.  Donohue  of  Brighton;  second,  W.  Mills  of  Watertown. 

Running  hop,  step,  and  jump,  11  entries;  first  prize  won  by  J.  E. 
Connors  of  Medford,  43  feet,  9  inches;  second  prize,  Martin  Flan- 
nigan,  Maiden. 

Boys'  bicycle  race,  5  entries  ;  first  prize,  Louis  Green  ;  second  prize, 
P.  Cronin. 

Men's  bicycle  race,  10 
entries;  Joseph  A.  Surrett, 
Reading,  first  prize ;  Henry 
Feindel,  second.  Mr.  Fein- 
del  rode  a  Keating  wheel. 

Tug-of-war  contest  be- 
tween the  Wakefield  and 
the  Veterans'  team.  The 
Veterans  won  the  prize, 
$20  in  cash. 

Three-mile  run,  S  en- 
tries ;  W.  Sweetser,  Read- 
ing, first  prize ;  D.  Garraty, 
Reading,  second. 

Pole  vault,  5  entries  ; 
Fred  Parsons,  first  prize  ; 
W.  T.  Curley,  second 
prize. 

Event  No.  9,  the  men's 
one  hundred  yards  dash 
was  not  run. 

Three  standing  jumps,  7 
entries;  M.  E.  Sliney,  first 
prize,  39  feet,  7  1-2  inches; 
J.  O'Keefe,  second  prize, 
29  feet,  9  3-4  inches. 

One  hundred  yards  dash 
for  boys,  7  entries ;  Harry 
Pratt,  North  Reading,  first 
prize,  $2  ;  Daniel  Des- 
mond, second  prize,  $1. 

Boys'  doughnut  race  ; 
William  McHugh,  first 
prize,  $1. 

Running  high  jump,  5 
entries;  J.  O'Keefe,  first; 
M.  E.  Sliney,  second. 

Dory  race;  Mitchell 
brothers,  first  prize  ;  Mol- 
anson  and  White,  second 
prize. 

The  above  events,  except  the  first  three,  were  open  to  residents  of 
the  three  towns.  The  prizes  were  silver  cups  or  other  silver  articles, 
except  the  few  cash  prizes  mentioned  above. 

The  important  historical,  literal")',  and  memorial  exer- 
cises of  the  day  had  been  appointed  at  quarter  past  two 
o'clock.  At  that  hour  the  town  hall  was  filled  by  a 
waiting  and  thoughtful  audience.  Admission  had  been 
arranged  by  ticket,  given  to  such  as  should  seasonably 
apply  to  the  committee  in  charge,  after  sending  reason- 
able quotas  of  tickets  to  Reading  and  North  Reading. 
In  this  way  the  discomforts  of  a  too  crowded  condition 
of  the  hall  were  avoided.  The  spacious  apartment  pre- 
sented an  appearance    to   be   remembered    with    its  walls 
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and  ceilings  draped  and  festooned  with  flags,  ensigns 
and  streamers  gay,  waving  above  an  audience  such  as 
had  rarely  assembled  within  its  dedicated  walls.  Con- 
spicuous at  the  westerly  end  of  the  stage  was  lifted 
high  a  banner  inscribed,  "  Sons  and  Daughters,  Wel- 
come Home."  The  platform  had  been  extended  for- 
ward in  order  to  give  room  in  the  rear  for  seats,  rising 
tier  above  tier,  to  accommodate  the  large  chorus  of 
singers,  made  up  from  the  pupils  of  the  Wakefield  and 
Reading  High  Schools,  under  the  accomplished  direction 
of  Prof.  George  F.  Wilson,  musical  instructor  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  town  of  Wakefield. 

Shortly  after  half- 
■  - ^  past  two  o'clock  the 
speakers  entered  the 
hall  and  took  their 
seats  upon  the  plat- 
form. The  exercises 
of  the  afternoon  were 
presided  over  in  behalf 
of  the  committee  of 
arrangements  by  Sam- 
uel K.  Hamilton,  Esq., 
with  fitting  grace  and 
dignity,  and  were 
opened  with  a  stirring 
overture  from  the 
Salem  Cadet  Orches- 
tra from  their  position 
in  the  easterly  bal- 
cony, following  which 
a  fervent  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Noah 
R.  Everts,  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Wakefield. 

Invocation  by  Rev. 
Noah  R.  Everts. 

Almighty  and  ever 
blessed  God!  In  the  midst 
of  our  festivities  we  would 
not  forget  thee.  Thou  art 
the  giver  of  "every  good 
and  every  perfect  gift." 
We  thank  thee  to-day  for 
our  land  —  the  land  we 
lS7''  love  —  and     that    in     thy 

providence  thou  didst 
direct  our  fathers  hither.  We  thank  thee  for  the  diversity  of  its 
scenery,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  boundless  resources  and  varied 
climate,  adapted  so  wonderfully  to  the  needs  of  men.  We  thank  thee 
for  our  nation  and  its  rapid  growth  and  development  through  the  cen- 
turies. We  thank  thee  for  the  men  who  framed  our  government  and 
the  wisdom  thou  didst  give  them,  enabling  them  to  found  the  beneficent 
institutions  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  such  great  prosperity.  We 
thank  thee  for  our  commonwealth  and  for  the  godly  men  who  settled 
upon  its  shores;  for  the  prominent  and  influential  position  which  it 
has  occupied  through  our  national  life  and  the  influence  for  good 
which  it  exerts  to-day.  We  thank  thee  for  our  town,  the  industry, 
thrift,  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  its  long  history, 
unstained  by  recorded  crime  ;  for  the  godly  men  and  women  who. 
coming  here,  planted  the  church  in  the  wilderness  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.     We  thank  thee  for  our  churches  and  for  the  gospel 
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TWO   HCNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


SAMUEL  KING  HAMILTON  was  born  July  27,  1837, 
in  Waterboro',  York  County,  Me.,  being  the  young- 
est son  of  Benjamin  R.  and  Sarah  (Carll)  Hamilton.     He 
is  descended  from  a  sturdy,  strong-headed  Scottish  ances- 
try, and  well  illustrates  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  lineage. 
Casting  his  lot  with  Wakefield   twenty  years  ago,  in  the 
prime  of  his  young  manhood,  he  has  there  been  highly 
prized  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a 
constant  friend  of  education.     His  boyhood  and  youth 
was  spent  on  the  home  farm  and  in  attending  the  district 
school,  at  which  he  obtained  such  rudimentary  education 
as  the  time  and  place  afforded,  which  was  supplemented 
by  a    single  term  at   Limerick  Academy,  by  six  months 
of  private  instruction  from  Hon.  M.  1).  L.  Lane  at  Hollis, 
and  a  year  at  the  Saco  High  School.   He  entered  Chandler 
Scientific  School,  a  department  of  Dartmouth  College,  in 
1856,    and    graduated    with 
honor   in   the    class  of    1859. 
He  spent  the  next  three  years 
in  the  law  office  of  the  Hon. 
Ira  T.  Drew,  a  leading  law- 
yer of  York  County,  at  Alfred, 
Me.,  and  in  teaching  in  Wake- 
field (then  South    Reading), 
Mass.,     and     in    Alfred,    as 
principal  of  the  academy  in 
that   place,  and   was  chosen 
on       the        superintending 
school     committee     of     his 
native    town.       He   was   ad- 
mitted  to   the    bar   of    York 
County    in     1862,    and    was 
immediately     received     into 
partnership  with   Mr.  Drew, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Drew 
&    Hamilton.     This    copart- 
nership    continued     until 
1867,      and     afforded      M  r. 
Hamilton  a  wide  experience 
in    both    civil    and    criminal 
practice.       In    1867,   he    re- 
moved   to    Biddeford,    Me., 
and    there    continued   in   the 
practice    of    his    profession 

until  1872.  While  there  he  served  two  years  on  the 
board  of  aldermen,  and  in  187  1  was  elected  to  represent 
that  city  in  the  legislature  of  Maine,  where  he  established 
a  reputation  as  a  ready  and  able  debater  and  a  sound 
legislator,  and  served  on  the  important  committees  of  the 
judiciary  and  federal  relations.  In  December,  1872,  he 
formed  a  copartnership  with  Chester  \V.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of 
Wakefield,  and  with  him  established  law  offices  in  that 
town  and  in  Boston,  and  at  once  removed  his  residence 
to  Wakefield.  This  business  connection  continued  to 
1878,  when  it  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Hamilton  retaining  the 
Boston  office  and  Mr.  Eaton  the  home  office  in  Wakefield. 
Since  his  residence  in  Wakefield,  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been 
engaged  in  nearly  every  important  case  in  the  town,  and 
has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs,  especially  those 
of  an  educational  nature.     As  secretary  and  chairman  of 
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the  school  committee  for  nine  years,  he  rendered  effective 
service  in  reorganizing  the  school  system,  and  in  1883, 
when  the  town  was  about  erecting  a  new  and  commodious 
schoolhouse,  the  town  in  open  town  meeting  voted  unani- 
mouslvthatit  be  named  the  "Hamilton  School  Buildinsr." 
in  recognition  of  his  services.  This  fine  edifice  is  located 
on  the  southerly  side  of  Albion  Street,  near  the  passenger 
station  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  also  served  for  four  years  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
selectmen,  and  many  years  as  chairman  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Beebe  Town  Library.  As  a  moderator  of  large  and 
turbulent  town  meetings  where  exciting  questions  were  in 
discussion,  he  has,  by  his  courtesy,  firmness,  and  parlia- 
mentary knowledge,  won  high  distinction.  In  1880,  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated General  Hancock  for  president,  and  took  a  conspic- 
uous part  in  harmonizing  the 
contesting  delegations  from 
Massachusetts.  In  1883,  he 
was  a  candidate  for  district 
attorney  in  Middlesex 
County,  and  made  a  hand- 
some canvass,  but  was  de- 
feated, the  district  being 
very  largely  republican.  In 
1892,  he  was  a  candidate 
for  presidential  elector  from 
the  Seventh  Congressional 
District.  He  has  been  fre- 
quently solicited  to  become 
a  candidate  for  Congress, 
but  has  uniformly  declined. 
In  politics  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  always  been  a  democrat 
of  the  broad  and  progressive 
type,  and  has  always  main- 
tained the  respect  of  his 
opponents.  He  is  a  wor- 
shipper at  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  of  which  he 
has  been  for  many  years  a 
member,  and  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  sub-committee  of 
five  who  had  charge  of  the 
erection  of  the  handsome  stone  edifice  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  Congregational  parish.  In  May,  1S93, 
he  became  the  president  of  the  Wakefield  Water  Co.,  a 
position  which  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  a  director  in  the 
Eastern  Development  Co.,  and  president  of  the  Terminal 
City  Co.,  both  doing  business  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  is  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Pine  Tree  State  Club,  Boston,  and  since 
its  organization  has  been  its  treasurer.  He  presided  at  the 
literary  and  historical  exercises  on  the  occasion  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
the  town  of  Reading.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  a  broad  and 
liberal  mind  and  is  an  acute  and  logical  reasoner,  and  his 
arguments  before  the  court  and  jury  are  specimens  of  sound 
logic  expressed  in  terse,  forcible  Anglo-Saxon  language. 
He  was  married  Feb.  13,  1867,  at  Newfield,  Me.,  to  Annie 
E.,  daughter  of  Joseph  B.  and  Harriet  N.  (Dam)  Davis. 
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preached  in  their  pulpits  from  generation  to  generation,  and  for  the 
noble  men  and  women  in  them  to-day  who  are  laboring  for  God  and 
humanity.  We  thank  thee  for  our  schools  and  their  efficiency,  and 
for  all  the  institutions  in  our  midst  seeking  the  welfare  of  our  race. 
For  all  these  blessings  we  are  indebted  to  thee,  O  God,  and  would 
approach  thee  with  profound  reverence  and  devout  thanksgiving. 
"  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give  glory," 
"  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it." 

And  now  we  humbly  crave  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  us  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  all  the  past.  Grant  that  the  prosperity  which  we 
have  enjoyed  may  be  continued,  and  that  we  forget  not  all  thy 
mercies.  Bless  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  advisers, 
that  they  may  see,  eye  to  eye, 
and  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  therein.  Bless 
the  governor  of  this  com- 
monwealth and  his  council  in 
the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  State.  Bless 
the  officials  of  this  town 
the  people  have  chosen  to 
execute  their  will,  and  may 
they  be  faithful  to  the  trust 
imposed  upon  them.  And  as 
thy  rich  blessings  have  rested 
upon  us  as  a  town  in  all  our 
past  history,  grant,  we  be- 
seech thee,  their  continuance 
in  all  the  coming  years,  and 
may  the  prosperity  of  the 
fathers  descend  upon  their 
children.  May  the  exercises 
upon  which  we  now  enter 
meet  with  thy  approval, 
awakening  memories  of  thy 
great  goodness  and  inspiring 
us  to  nobler  lives  in  the 
future.  All  of  which  we  ask 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

Following  the  prayer 
was  singing,  "  To  Thee, 
O    Country,"     rendered 

with  charming  effect  by  the  school  chorus.  The  chair- 
man of  the  afternoon  then  delivered  a  felicitous  and 
eloquent  introductory  address. 

Address  by  Samuel  K.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  have  been  charged  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  my  own  being  the  only  dissenting  voice,  with  the 
duty  of  presiding  on  this  occasion.  Though  not  merited,  I  accept 
the  compliment  with  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  and  of  the  dignity 
which  it  confers  upon  me.  The  clay,  the  occasion,  and  this  magnifi- 
cent audience  inspire  to  lofty  thoughts,  but  they  are  humbled  in  face 
of  the  centuries  of  our  municipal  life,  and  in  the  presence  of  Him 
whose  guidance  we  have  just  evoked,  and  in  the  hollow  of  whose 
hand  the  universe  is  held. 

Near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our  incorporated  existence,  we  stand 
upon  a  pinnacle  of  civilization  whose  base  is  the  teachings  of  the 
Carpenter's  Son.  From  the  manger  have  arisen  all  that  we  have  and 
all  that  we  are. 

In  the  process  of  evolution  our  own  country  has  been  discovered, 
and  our  beloved  commonwealth  has  sprung  into  existence.  Ancient 
"  Redding,"  whose  birth  we  now  celebrate,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
municipal  units  within  her  borders. 

In  1639,  a  few  enterprising  men  from  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
city  of  Lynn,  attracted  unquestionably  by  the  facilities  for  gunning 


and  fishing,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
settled  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile  of  where  we  now  stand. 

In  1644,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  town  of  Reading, 
which  included  the  territory  of  the  present  towns  of  Wakefield  and 
Reading. 

In  1666,  the  territory  now  comprised  in  the  present  town  of  North 
Reading  was  laid  out  and  confirmed  as  part  of  the  town. 

Thus  the  municipality  remained  territorially  till  18 12,  when  the 
town  was  divided,  and  the  older  portion,  the  present  town  of  Wake- 
field, was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  South  Reading. 

In  1S53,  the  present  town  of  North  Reading  was  set  off  from 
Reading,  and  in  1S6S,  in  honor  of  the  foremost  citizen  of  the  town, 
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whose  portrait  forms  a  fitting  companion-piece  to  that  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country,  the  name  of  South  Reading  was  changed  to  Wake- 
field. 

We,  the  citizens  of  the  present  towns  of  Reading,  North  Read- 
ing, and  Wakefield,  and  those  wdio  are  related  to  us  by  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity or  marriage,  have  to-day  come  back  to  the  very  spot  of 
our  birth  to  commemorate  that  event. 

As  we  turn  our  minds  backwards  we  see  the  approach  of  the 
White  Man,  with  his  Anglo-Saxon  aggressiveness,  and  we  see  the 
Red  Man  turn  to  take  a  last  lingering  look  upon  his  dilapidated 
wigwam  ere  he  begins  his  eternal  journey  to  the  West. 

To-day  we  see  these  towns  in  all  their  beauty  and  charm  risen  from 
the  past  like  a  sprite  from  the  sea;  their  people  surrounded  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  modern  material  life,  possessed  of  all  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  which  science  affords.  Culture,  refinement,  education, 
and  religion  pervade  the  community. 

If  we  turn  the  horoscope  to  the  future,  we  realize  that  while  the 
growth  in  the  past  has  been  largely  along  mental  and  physical  lines. 
the  future  will  show  an  equally  rapid  growth  along  lines  which  tend 
to  the  development  of  character,  the  settlement  of  those  great 
sociological  and  economic  questions  which  it  is  the  mission  of  this 
country  and  this  people  to  settle  ;  the  broader,  deeper,  higher  cul- 
ture of  the  moral  side  of  human  nature. 

A  deeper  realization  of  the  true  meaning  of  that  word  of  all 
words,  without  which  we  are  nothing,  charity. 

The   only  pang    that    comes  is,   that   while    we   in   this    age   are 
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OTIS  VINAL  WATERMAN,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  the  son  of  Charles  and  Abby  (Glover) 
Waterman,  and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Paramaribo, 
Dutch  Guiana,  Surinam,  South  America,  April  13,  1834, 
his  father  being  a  merchant  in  partnership  with  Thomas 
Trask,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  then  American  consul  there. 
When  the  son  was  the  age  of  two  years,  the  family  returned 


tionary  Army  thereafter.  His  great-grandfather  on  the 
maternal  side,  General  Glover,  of  Marblehead,  was  a 
hero  of  the  Revolution.  His  grandfather,  William  Glover, 
of  Marblehead,  in  1812,  fitted  out  many  privateers  and 
letters  of  marque  with  his  own  private  means,  was  suc- 
cessful in  many  engagements,  and  was  also  captured  many 
times  and  put  into  Dartmoor  prison  in  England.   His  uncle, 


to  Boston.     He  was  educated  at  Boston  common  schools,      William  Glover,  was  in  the  Seminole  War,  was  partially 

scalped,  rescued  in  season  by  his  own  command,  and  lived 
to  enlist  and  go  through  the  Mexican  War  unhurt.  His 
father  was  also  in  the  Mexican  War. 

The  lamented  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  (  "  H.  H."),  the 
gifted  American  writer,  author  of  "  A  Century  of  Dis- 
honor," "  Ramona,"  etc.,  was  his  cousin.  The  "  Water- 
man Kitchen  Furnishing  Rooms,"  famous  forty  years  ago 
in  Boston,  were   kept  by  his  uncle  Nathaniel,  and  David 

and  Otis  Vina],  prominent 
Long  Wharf  merchants  in 
Boston,  engaged  in  the  Suri- 
nam trade  sixty  years  ago, 
were  great-uncles  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Mr. 
Waterman  is  a  member  of 
H.  M.  Warren  Post  12 
G.  A.  R.,  a  past  grand  of 
Souhegan  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F., 
and  a  charter  member  of 
Golden  Rule  Lodge  F.  and 
A.  M.  He  has  been  honored 
by  the  partiality  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  with  many  marks 
of  their  favor,  having  been 
elected  trustee  of  Beebe 
Town  Library  for  sixteen 
years,  and  being  now  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees. 
He  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  public  reading  room  es- 
tablished    by  the     town     in 


at  Lawrence  Academy,  at  Falmouth,  and  at  Paul  Wing's, 
Spring  Hill,  Sandwich,  Mass.  He  lived  awhile  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  while  there  was  employed  as  private 
secretary  to  Gen.  Samuel  Houston,  ex-president  of  Texas, 
then  United  States  Senator  from  that  State.  This  posi- 
tion brought  him  frequently  in  contact  and  acquaintance- 
ship with  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Benton,  and  other 
celebrities  of  the  generation  just  preceding  the  Rebellion. 
Later,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  four  years  in  the  drug 
business,  and,  returning  to 
Boston,  entered  the  same  vo- 
cation upon  his  own  account, 
being  altogether  thirteen 
years  a  druggist.  In  1S64,  he 
was  appointed  an  assistant 
clerk  in  the  municipal  court 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  holding 
that  position  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  In  1872,  on 
petition  of  inhabitants  of 
Wakefield,  Governor  Wash- 
burn appointed  him  a  trial 
justice  for  Middlesex  County, 
for  which  position  his  Boston 
court  experience  admirably 
adapted  him,  and  his  duties 
were  performed  with  marked 
ability,  trying  civil  and  crimi- 
nal cases  until  the  trial 
justiceship  was  superseded 
by  the  First  District  Court 
of  Eastern  Middlesex,  for  the 
establishment  of  which  Mr. 
Waterman  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate. Mr.  Waterman's  father  was  a  native  of  Scituate, 
Mass.,  and  his  mother  a  native  of  Salem,  Mass.  On  the 
paternal  side  he  is  a  descendant  of  James  (  His  of  the 
Revolution  ;  on  the  maternal  side,  of  General  Glover,  of 
Marblehead,    another    revolutionary    hero.       Before    the 
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1883.  He  was  the  town  tax 
collector  in  1873-4-5,  and 
chosen  selectman  in  1883 
and  1894,  and  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  select- 
men. At  the  quarter  millennial  celebration  of  the  settle- 
ment of  ancient  Redding,  held  at  Wakefield,  May  28,  and 
at  Reading,  May  29,  1894,  Mr.  Waterman  was  an  impor- 
tant factor,  being  chairman  of  several  committees,  and 
selected  by  the  General  Committee  of  Wakefield  to  deliver 


war  of  the  Rebellion  Mr.  Waterman  was  a  member  of  the      an  address  of  welcome  in  the  town  hall  on  the  first  day  of 


old  Boston  Light  Artillery,  afterwards  called  the  1st 
Massachusetts  Battery,  and  leaving  Boston  with  the  com- 
mand April  21,  1861,  he  thus  became  one  of  the  famous 
minute-men  of  '61. 

Every  generation  of  his  ancestry  has  served  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  Government.  His 
great-grandfather  was  a  cooper  in  Union  Street,  Boston, 
during  the  Revolution,  and  was  one  of  the  famous 
Boston  Tea  Party,  and  the  same  night  fled  from  Boston 
to   Scituate   and   was   made   a  commissary  in  the  Revolu- 


the  celebration  in  the  presence  of  a  very  large  gathering. 
His  words  on  the  occasion,  which  appear  on  other  pages 
of  this  volume,  were  well  chosen,  appropriate,  and  impres- 
sive, and  none  who  heard  him  could  withhold  expressions 
of  approval.  He  also  represented  the  town  at  the  cele- 
bration in  Reading,  on  May  29,  in  response  to  the  toast, 
"  Our  Friends  and  Neighbors."  This  also  was  a  happy 
effort  and  received  its  deserved  commendation. 

He  married,  Oct.  1,  i860,  Miss  Ellen  Frances  Huse,  of 
Boston,  and  they  have  one  son,  Charles  O.  Waterman. 
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permitted  to  look  into  that  promised  land,  like  Moses  of  old,  we 
cannot  enter  there.  We  must  rest  in  the  faith  that  from  sublimer 
heights  we  may  look  back  over  the  trail  and  watch  the  meandering, 
but  ever-ascending  growth  of  our  civilization  from  the  time  when 
the  "morning  stars  first  sang  together,"  to  the  time  when  the 
"  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll." 

But  I  must  not  forget.  Mine  is  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  latch- 
string  on  the  old  door  of  the  old  homestead  is  out  to-day,  and  of 
presenting  him  who  will  welcome  you  to  its  hospitality,  —  Otis  V. 
Waterman,  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  of  Wakefield. 

Mr.  Waterman,  in  words  of  cordial  welcome,  choice 
diction,  and  dignified  comment,  expressed  the  greetings 
of  the  municipality  of  Wakefield. 

Address  of  Otis  V.  Waterman,  Esq. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Friends  and  Fellow-cit- 
izens :  It  is  not  only  a  very  pleasing  duty  but  a  privilege  which  the 
partiality  of  my  fellow-citizens  has  assigned  to  me,  to  extend  to  you 
all,  in  behalf  of  the  towns,  the  warm  hand  of  friendship,  —  to  utter 
the  words  of  greeting,  and  voice  the  welcome  with  which  the  towns 
of  Reading,  North  Reading,  and  Wakefield  greet  their  citizens  and 
guests  who  honor  them  by  their  presence  upon  this  occasion. 

Now,  there  are  certain  days  in  our  lives  of  a  particularly  joyous 
character;  our  Thanksgivings,  when  the  sacred  ties  of  home, 
friendship,  and  kindred  are  recemented ;  our  Christmases  and 
Easters,  commemorative  of  the  birth  and  resurrection  of  Him  who, 
by  precept  and  example,  taught  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  man's 
heirship  to  heaven;  our  new-born  and  well- named  Patriots'  Day, 
in  recognition  of  that  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism  that 
fired  the  first  revolutionary  shot,  whose  annual  echo  reverberates 
throughout  the  nation  on  another  joyful  clay,  our  ever  great  and 
glorious  Fourth  of  July,  when  the  joy  of  the  people  is  fitly  uncon- 
fined ;  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  our  birthdays ;  and  while  the 
heart  is  busy  making  pleasant  memories  on  all  of  these  days,  yet 
the  existing  fact  that  the  birthday  has  characteristics  of  a  personal 
nature  seems  to  raise  it  above  the  common  and  ordinary  level  of 
the  festival  days,  thus  making  it  the  dearest  of  them  all. 

This  applies  as  well  to  municipalities  as  to  men,  and  this  is  the 
birthday  of  towns. 

The  corporate  life  of  these  towns  differs  in  elements  and  also  in 
details  of  growth. 

Each  one  contributes  to  that  infinite  and  pleasing  variety  that 
nature  everywhere  presents,  for  nature  has  an  individuality,  mean- 
ing, and  language  of  its  own,  principles  even  not  excepted. 

She  abhors  a  copy,  she  never  makes  one  ;  but  in  all  ages,  upon 
all  things,  stamps  originality  and  the  wondrous  law  of  her  being, 
"  Unity  in  Diversity,"  and  when  her  crowning  creation,  man,  is 
reached,  he  stamps  his  own  individuality  upon  all  that  he  touches,  — 
from  the  rude  arrowhead  of  flint,  fashioned  and  fixed  by  the  hand 
of  the  cunning  savage,  and  thence  upwards  to  higher  levels  of 
thought  and  of  action.  The  corporate  lives  of  these  three  towns 
cannot  escape  the  universality  of  this  law. 

An  occasion  like  the  present,  my  friends,  must  commend  itself 
most  favorably  to  the  patriotic  instincts  of  every  American,  whose 
citizenship  and  whose  education  is  derived  and  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  free  institutions  of  this  great  and  glorious  republic  of  which 
he  forms  an  integral  part;  a  republic  born  of  the  union  of  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism,  and  which  was  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  intellect- 
ual liberty  from  Plymouth  Rock   upwards. 

To-day  is  one  of  the  mile-posts  of  memory,  standing  upon  the 
mount  of  promise  of  the  future. 

It  is  a  day  of  weighing  and  measuring,  where  much  depends  on 
the  appraisers  and  the  standards.  It  is  also  one  of  those  rare  days 
in  the  annals  of  time  when  three  municipalities,  each  having  a 
common  end  in  view,  have  declared  by  their  vote,  the  will  of  the 
people,  that  in  the  busy  marts  of  trade  for  two  days,  at  least,  the 
worship  of  mammon  shall  cease,  —  that  business  shall  not  be  the  task 
master  —  nor  pleasure  approached,  as  an  enemy  in  ambush. 

One  of  its  greatest  uses  is  to  take  our  bearings  spiritually, 
morally,  intellectually,  in  order  correctly  to  shape  our  municipal 
course  in  the  future  as  indications  point. 


Now  if  we  can  only  so  live  in  the  future  as  to  make  our  memories 
what  we  would  like  to  have  them  upon  review,  whether  criti- 
cised by  ourselves  or  by  friendly  or  unfriendly  eyes, —  we  shall 
certainly  go  a  long  ways  towards  making  our  characters  what  they 
ought  to  be,  not  for  time  alone,  but  eternity  as  well. 

Fellow-citizens  and  friends  :  The  three  towns  bring  here  to-day 
their  brightest  and  best  gifts,  and  their  history.  They  bring  them 
freely,  openly,  yes,  reverently,  and  lay  them  upon  the  altars  which 
their  forefathers  erected  in  the  past,  and  which  we  have  continued 
and  perpetuated  into  this  living  present. 

They  are  the  world's  property,  in  which  we  have  joint  ownership. 

We  offer  them  for  inspection,  errors  and  omissions  excepted, 
preparatory  to  our  being  weighed  and  measured  by  the  scale  of 
public  opinion. 

My  friends,  we  have  entered  into  this  celebration  with  joy.  May 
we  conduct  it  with  honor,  and  look  back  upon  it  without  a  single 
regret. 

The  Governor,  being  obliged  to  meet  other  engage- 
ments, was  given  a  place  earlier  in  the  exercises  than 
indicated  by  the  formulated  order,  and  was  introduced 
by  the  chairman  in   the  following  appropriate   words  :  — 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  nearly  150  years  younger 
than  the  old  town  of  Reading,  yet  such  is  the  loveliness  of  her 
character  that  we  delight  to  bow  at  her  shrine  and  address  her  by 
the  dearest  name  on  earth,  "  Mother."  She  has  sent  the  head  of 
her  executive  department  to-day  to  grace  and  honor  this  occasion  ; 
one  who  with  distinguished  ability  crowns  the  long  line  of  her 
renowned  chief  magistrates,  and  I  wish  to  say  in  his  and  your  pres- 
ence, one  who,  amid  recent  critical  events,  has  exhibited  that  degree 
of  courage,  sagacity,  and  sound  judgment  which  has  won  the  special 
commendation  of  the  thought  of  the  Commonwealth,  His  Excel- 
lency,  Frederic  T.  Greenhalge,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Governor  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  and  con- 
tinued applause,  and  delivered  an  address  worthy  the 
occasion  and  his  own  renown. 

Address  of   His  Excellency,  Frederic  T.  Greenhalge. 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  desire  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success 
of  this  very  important  celebration.  In  our  progress  over  the  route 
of  your  procession  I  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  town  of  Wakefield,  and  there  is  a  charm  in  the 
varied  scenery  of  lake  and  woodland  which  greatly  enhance  the 
attractions  of  the  place.  The  evidences  of  public  spirit  and  thrift 
are  everywhere  seen  along  your  streets,  and  plainly  indicate  the 
industry  and  prosperity  of  the  community.  The  career  of  Cyrus 
Wakefield,  Esq.,  was  remarkable  in  itself.  Here  was  an  eminent 
citizen  who  was  a  conspicuous  instance  of  that  native  energy  and 
public  spirit  which  is  an  essential  element  in  true  citizenship;  and 
through  his  great  generosity  the  town  was  provided  with  the  public 
building  in  which  these  exercises  are  being  held  to-day.  It  is 
very  proper  that  every  citizen  of  the  town  should  take  a  great 
pride  in  its  rich  and  honorable  history,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  commemorate  the  days  that  are  past,  and  the  deeds  of  those 
to  whom  the  town  owes  its  origin  and  growth.  It  is  right,  also, 
that  the  Commonwealth  should  take  an  interest  in  occasions  of 
this  character,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth  is  built  upon 
the  prosperity  of  its  towns. 

The  history  of  Massachusetts  is  inseparable  from  the  history  of 
those  towns,  and  from  the  struggles  of  those  who  in  early  days 
laid  the  foundations  of  town  government  among  independent  yet 
united  communities.  The  progress  of  the  Commonwealth  in  days 
of  peace,  its  security  in  time  of  war,  is  assured  by  the  patriotism, 
the  steadfastness,  public  spirit,  fostered  in  the  town  meeting  and 
developed  by  that  earnest  working  together  for  the  general  welfare, 
which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  New  England  civic  life. 
These  are  the  essential  things  that  count  for  success  and  prosperity, 
and  nothing  else  can  be  substituted.  It  is  well  sometimes  to  recall 
the  ancient  days,  and  to  see  that  the  spirit  which  has  made  our  past 
glorious  is  exemplified  in  these  later  days.  The  problems  of  the 
present  must  be  met  with  the  same  fidelity  and  unswerving  patriot- 
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ism  that  animated  the  fathers.  With  such  a  basis  and  with  such 
motives  we  can  go  forward  always  to  nobler  efforts  and  grander 
achievements.  As  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  I  bring  you  her  best  greeting  and  con- 
gratulations, and  the  hope  that  this  occasion  may  be  only  the 
harbinger  of  bright  prosperity  for  the  future. 

At  the   conclusion   of  his  address  the   Governor   and 
staff,  with   the  Lieutenant-Governor   and  retinue  of  the 
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officials  of  the  Commonwealth  took  their  leave.  The 
chairman  then  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  historical 
address  in  the  following  words  :  — 


historic 


Wakefield  has  the  old  historic  spot.  Wakefield  has  the 
occasion.  Reading  has  the  man  for  the  spot  and  the 
occasion,  —  one  who  is  well  versed  in  historic  lore,  and 
who  knows  everything  concerning  the  present,  a  whole 
bureau  of  statistics  about  everybody.  Wakefield  has 
drawn  on  Reading  for  him  to-day,  and  she  has  nobly 
responded.  I  present  Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  the  orator 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  Wadlin  was  received  with  hearty  applause 
and  pronounced  the  following  thoughtful  and 
distinguished  oration. 


HISTORICAL    ADDRESS. 

By  Hon.   Horace  G.   Wadlin. 

The  struggle  of  the  people  against  the  king,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  which  long  distracted  England,  directly 
led,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  planting  here  of  the  little  set- 
tlement on  the  shores  of  Lake  Quannapowitt.  It  was 
inspired  by  the  movement  toward  human  liberty  which, 
sometimes  repressed  but  never  overcome,  has,  through  the 
mutations  of  modern  history,  wrought  the  fair  fabric  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  social  progress.  Into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  that  fabric,  the  history  of  ancient  Reading,  like 
that  of  every  Massachusetts  town,  is  firmly  woven.  The 
story  of  our  origin  is  that  of  no  isolated  experiment,  nor 
can  it  be  so  understood.  Out  of  the  struggle  for  in- 
dividual civil  and  religious  liberty  we  were  born  into  that  fuller  life 
whose  ultimate  development,  quite  beyond  human  foresight,  was 
hidden  behind  the  veil  of  more  than  two  hundred  years.  Yet  it  was 
dimly  seen. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  condition  of  England  at  that  moment.  Roth 
Church  and  State  were  threatened.  Charles  I.  had  entered  upon  that 
long  struggle  with  parliament  by  which  he  sought  to  advance  the 
absolute  power  of  the  throne  and  repress  the  liberties   of  the  people. 


This  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  king  was  marked  by  forced  loans, 
repeated  dissolutions  of  an  unyielding  parliament,  and  the  imprison- 
ment without  just  cause  of  those  who  opposed  his  will. 

On    the  other  hand,  the  Commons   had  proclaimed,  not  as  new 
liberties  but  as  a  guard  against  the   people's  rights,  rights  that  had 
been  theirs  since  the  days  of  the  Great  Charter,  that  henceforth  the 
king  should  take  no  taxes  save   by  common   consent,  and   that  no 
freeman  should  be  imprisoned    without  due   process  of   law.       As 
Sir  John  Eliot  had  boldly  said,  "  Upon  this  dispute  not  alone  our 
lands  and  goods  are   engaged,   but  all  that  we  call  ours.       These 
rights,  these  privileges  that  made  our  fathers  freemen  are  in  ques- 
tion."      For  his  boldness,  Eliot  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
king  soon  resolved  to  dispense  with  parliament  altogether. 

During  ten  unhappy  years  the  struggle  continued,  aided  by  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  as  the  king's  right  arm,  and  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
until  the  king  was  to  summon  a  parliament  which  eventually  would 
break  his  power  and  make  him  amenable  to  law.  The  impeach- 
ment of  Strafford  was  to  be  followed  by  his  death  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, and  Laud  also  was  to  find  his  way  to  the  Tower.  The 
struggle  between  king  and  parliament  was  finally  to  merge  in  civil 
war,  and  one  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  gentleman  of  Cambridgeshire,  in 
1644,  the  very  year  in  which  our  fathers  sought  incorporation, 
would  become  lieutenant-general  of  an  army  that,  late  in  July  of 
the  same  year,  was  to  win,  at  Marston  Moor,  a  decisive  victory 
over  Prince  Rupert  and  his  cavaliers. 

These  were  eventful  years  in  the  motherland,  for  in  them  the 
rights  of  English  freemen  were  put  upon  foundations  that  could 
not  afterwards  be  moved.  They  were  eventful  years  for  us  as 
well,  for  within  the  principles  which  were  then  asserted  lay  the  germ 
that  in  this  western  land,  then  an  unbroken  wilderness,  would 
finally  develop  into  the  American  republic. 

John  Winthrop  had  felt  the  pressure  of  the  evil  times.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  1629,  he  had  said  to  his  wife  :  "  If  the  Lord  seeth  it 
will  be  good  for  us,  he  will  provide  a  shelter  &  a  hidinge  place  for 
us  &  others."  Whether  we  sympathize  with  the  Puritan  pecu- 
liarities or  not,  it  is  well  to  understand  at  the  outset  their  point  of 
view.  In  that  very  month  of  May,  1629,  Winthrop  was  putting  in 
manuscript  ''  Reasons  to  be  considered   for   justifying   the    under- 
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takers  of  the  intended  plantation  in  New  England,"  wherein  he 
says  :  "  Whoe  knowes  but  that  God  hath  provided  this  place  to  be 
a  refuge  for  many  whome  he  meanes  to  save  out  of  the  general! 
callamity,  &  seeinge  the  Church  hath  noe  place  lefte  to  flie  into 
but  the  wildernesse,  what  better  worke  can  there  be,  then  to  goe  & 
provide  tabernacles  &  foode  for  her  against  she  comes  thether." 
And  again  :  "  It  is  the  revealed  will  of  God  that  the  Gospell  should 
be  preached  to  all  nations,  &  though   we  know  not   whether  these 
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HORACE  G.  WADLIN  was  born  in  Wakefield  (at 
that  time  South  Reading)  Oct.  2,  185  t.  He  is  the 
son  of  Daniel  Hudson  and  Lucy  Eaton  ( lirown)  Wadlin. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Nicholas 
Browne,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  ancient  Redding. 
When  he  was  four  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to 
the  present  town  of  Reading,  where  he  has  ever  since 
resided.  He  married,  Sept.  8,  1875,  Ella  Frances, 
daughter  of  E.  Averill  and  S.  Esther  ( Libby)  Butterfield. 
Mr.  Wadlin  is  an  architect  by  profession.  He  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  firm  of  Lord  &  Fuller, 
of  Boston,  but  in  1875  began  practice  independently,  de- 
voting his  attention  principally  to  school  and  municipal 
buildings  and  to  domestic  work.  His  more  recent  build- 
ings include  the  Thornton  Academy  at  Saco,  Me.,  the 
high  school  at  Biddeford,  the  Richard  Sugden  Library  at 
Spencer,  Mass..  and  numer- 
ous private  residences  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  residences 
of  D.  F.  Hunt,  A.  W.  Dan- 
forth,  Mr.  Chandler,  Harley 
Prentiss,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Brown, 
E.  F.  Hunt,  Arthur  Roberts, 
C.  A.  Loring,  and  R.  W. 
Francis,  of  Reading.  The 
Union  Street  and  Prospect 
Street  schoolhouses  were 
also  erected  under  his  su- 
pervision. In  1879,  he  be- 
came, by  appointment  of 
Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  an 
attache  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  in  charge  of  special 
lines  o  f  statistical  a  n  d 
economic  investigation.  In 
this  connection  he  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  industrial  resources  and 
social  condition  of  the  com- 
monwealth. In  September, 
1S88,  upon  the  resignation 
of  Colonel  Wright,  he  be- 
came chief  of  the  bureau,  his  appointment,  made  by 
Governor  Ames,  being  immediately  confirmed  by  the 
council  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  a  compliment  not 
usually  paid  to  a  new  incumbent.  He  was  subsequently 
reappointed  by  Governors  Ames  and  Russell  successively. 
He  was  connected  with  the  decennial  census  of  Massa- 
chusetts, taken  in  1885,  and  in  1890,  by  appointment  of 
President  Harrison,  he  became  supervisor  for  Massachu- 
setts of  the  eleventh  United  States  census,  the  legislature 
by  a  special  act  permitting  the  appointment  in  connection 
with  his  duties  as  chief  of  the  bureau.  As  supervisor  he 
conducted  the  entire  work  of  enumeration  in  Massachu- 
setts, appointing,  organizing,  and  directing  a  force  of 
about  twelve  hundred  enumerators,  a  number  considerably 
larger  than  was  placed  under  any  other  supervisor  in  the 
country.      Mr.  Wadlin  is  at  present  engaged  upon  the  pre- 
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liminary  work  for  the  decennial  census  of  1S95.  under  a 
statute  drawn  by  him  and  recently  enacted.  He  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  activities  of  Reading.  Becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  school  committee  in  March.  1875,  he 
still  remains  upon  the  board,  after  nearly  twenty  years' 
service,  during  which  he  has  filled  the  positions  of  secre- 
tary and  chairman.  He  has  for  many  years  been  a 
trustee  of  the  public  library,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
board.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Reading 
Cooperative  Bank,  and  its  first  vice-president.  He  is  a 
member  of  Reading  Lodge,  Knights  of  Honor,  and  has 
been  its  reporter  since  1SS1.  In  1884,  Mr.  Wadlin  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Twelfth  Middlesex  District,  comprising  the  towns  of 
Reading,  North  Reading,  and  Wilmington,  and  was  re- 
elected the  following  year.     He  was  also  a  member  of  the 

house  in  1887  and  1888, 
from  the  Fourteenth  Middle- 
sex District,  comprising  the 
town  of  Reading  and  the 
city  of  Woburn.  While  in 
the  legislature  he  served 
upon  the  committees  on  the 
census,  woman  suffrage,  edu- 
cation, railroads,  and  ex- 
pediting public  business.  He 
was  house  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  woman's 
suffrage  in  1S85,  of  the 
committee  on  education  in 
1885  and  1887,  and  of  the 
committee  on  railroads  in 
1888.  Mr.  Wadlin  is  a  fre- 
quent lecturer  upon  topics 
connected  with  history, 
social  and  industrial  eco- 
nomics, and  art.  He  deliv- 
ered the  historical  address 
in  Reading  at  the  celebration 
of  the  National  Centennial 
in  1876,  and  the  historical 
oration  in  connection  with 
the  quarter-millennial  cele- 
bration of  ancient  Redding, 
on  the  28th  of  May  in  the  present  year.  He  was  joint- 
author  with  Colonel  Wright  of  a  monograph  on  the  in- 
dustries of  Boston  prior  to  1876,  contained  in  the 
"  Memorial  History  of  Boston,"  and  has  recently  prepared 
an  additional  chapter  for  a  supplementary  volume.  He  also 
prepared,  through  Messrs.  Lippincott,  the  American  pub- 
lishers, the  article  on  Massachusetts  in  the  new  edition  of 
Chambers's  Cyclopedia,  and  is  the  author  of  the  Historical 
Sketches  of  Reading  and  North  Reading,  contained  in 
Lewis's  •'  History  of  Middlesex  County."  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  and  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents,  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association, 
serving  for  two  years  as  secretary  of  its  department  of  edu- 
cation, and  one  of  its  council,  and  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  and  other  societies  and  organizations. 
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Barbarians  will  receive  it  at  first  or  noe,  yet  it  is  a  good  worke  to 
serve  God's  Providence  in  offering  it  to  them  (&  this  is  fittest  to 
be  doone  by  God's  owne  servants)  for  God  shall  have  glory  by  it 
though  they  refuse  it,  &  there  is  good  hope  that  the  Posterity  shall 
by  this  meanes  be  gathered  into  Christ's  sheepefould."* 

A  personal  refuge  for  "  God's  owne  servants "  ;  the  extension 
of  the  gospel  "  into  those  partes  of  the  world  to  helpe  on  the  com- 
ruinge  of  the  fulnesse  of  the  Gentiles,"  these  expressions  sufficiently 
portray  the  religious  impulse.  But  there  is  evidence  that  other 
ideas  were  also  influential.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Winthrop's 
"  Conclusions  for  New  England,"  and  probably  the  plans  of  the 
Massachusetts  Company  which  grew  out  of  them,  had  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  movement 
for  larger  political  liberty  in  England. 

"These  leaders  had  already,"  says  Forster,  the  biographer  of 
Eliot,  "sent  their  thoughts  across  the  wide  Atlantic  towards  the 
new  world  that  had  risen  beyond  its  waters;  and  had  been  eager  in 
promoting  those  plans  for  emigration  which  in  the  few  succeeding 
years  exerted  so  momentous  an  influence."  And  speaking  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  he  says:  "Though  the  immediate 
design  had  scarcely  at  first  extended  beyond  the  provision  of  a 
refuge  abroad  for  the  victims  of  tyranny  in  Church  and  State  at 
home,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  there  had  entered  also  into  it 
a  larger  and  grander  scheme,  .  .  .  the  hope  of  planting  in  those 
distant  regions  a  free  common- 
wealth and  citizenship  to 
balance  and  redress  the  old  ; 
and  that  thus  early  such 
hopes  had  been  interchanged 
respecting  it  between  such 
men  as  Eliot  and  Hampden, 
Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Warwick, 
and  Lord  Say  and  Sele."  t 

Meanwhile  the  enterprise 
on  these  shores  goes  forward. 
The  Arbella,  with  Governor 
Winthrop  and  the  Charter, 
sailed  into  Salem  harbor  in 
June,  1630.  Within  a  few 
months  thereafter  two  or 
three  thousand  were  added 
to  the  colony.  Among  these 
were  Nicholas  Browne,  Wil- 
liam Cowdrey,  Zachary  Fitch, 
and  Richard  Walker,  Sr., 
whom  we  shall  afterward  find 
leading  the  settlement  at 
Reading.       These   men    were 

all  partakers  in  the  movement  which,  under  Winthrop,  gave  new 
vitality  to  the  languishing  colony. 

What  did  they  find  here?  The  colony  at  Plymouth  contained 
only  three  hundred  souls,  the  fruits  of  nearly  ten  years'  painful 
endeavor;  and  in  September,  1629,  Higginson,  who  had  arrived 
in  that  year,  speaking  of  the  Bay  settlements,  says :  "  There  are  in 
all  of  us,  both  old  and  new  planters,  about  three  hundred,  whereof 
two  hundred  of  them  are  settled  at  Nehum-kek,  now  called  Salem, 
and  the  rest  have  planted  themselves  at  Massathulets  Bay,  begin- 
ning to  build  a  town  there,  which  we  do  call  Chertown  or  Charles- 
town."  I  And  Thomas  Dudley,  who  was  of  Winthrop's  com- 
pany, wrote  to  England  in  the  spring  after  their  arrival  that  "  We 
found  the  colony  in  a  sad  and  unexpected  condition,  above  eighty 
of  them  being  dead  the  winter  before,  and  many  of  those  alive 
weak  and  sick ;  all  the  corn  and  bread  amongst  them  all  hardly 
sufficient  to  feed  them  a  fortnight."  $ 

A  most  sad  welcome  truly,  and  hardly  to  be  borne,  and  yet  how 
bravely  borne!  Winthrop  soon  removed  to  Charlestown,  where,  to 
use  the  quaint  language  of  Edward  Johnson,  "  the  griefe  of  this 
people  was    further  increased    by  the    sore    sicknesse  which    befell 
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among  them,  so  that  almost  in  every  family,  lamentation,  mourn- 
ing, and  woe  was  heard,  and  no  fresh  food  to  be  had  to  cherish 
them.  It  would  assuredly  have  moved  the  most  lockt-up  affections 
to  teares,  no  doubt,  had  they  passed  from  one  hut  to  another,  and 
beheld  the  piteous  case  these  people  were  in."* 

And  yet  Winthrop,  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  wrote  to  his 
wife,  who  still  remained  in  England  :  "  My  dear  wife,  we  are  here 
in  a  paradise.  Though  we  have  not  beef  and  mutton,  etc.,  yet 
(God  be  praised)  we  want  them  not ;  our  Indian  corn  answers  for 
all.  Yet  here  is  fowl  and  fish  in  great  plenty."  He  had  before 
this  written  :  "  We  here  enjoy  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  Is  not  this 
enough  ?     What  would  we  have  more  ?  "  t 

I  know  of  nothing,  certainly  I  have  no  words  that  can  more 
eloquently  show  the  attitude  of  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  the  begin- 
nings of  this  town  than  these  faithful  transcripts  of  their  own 
statements  made  at  the  time.  More  than  the  dusty  records  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  these  intimate,  personal  expressions,  straight 
from  the  heart,  open  to  us  the  motives  that  inspired  them,  and  let 
us  clearly  see  what  manner  of  men  these  were  out  of  whose  loins 
we  sprang.  The  words  of  Winthrop,  of  Dudley,  of  Johnson,  might 
well  have  been  echoed  by  Browne,  and  Cowdrey,  and  Walker,  and 
the  rest.  For  they  were  bound  together  in  unity  for  noble  ends, 
inspired  by  the  precepts  of  their  leader,  who,  ere  he  left  the  ship, 
had  said:    "  Wee  must  be  Knitt  together  in  this  worke  as  one  man 

.  .  .  always  having  before 
our  eyes  our  commission  and 
community  in  the  worke,  as 
members  of  ye  same  body."  t 
Winthrop,  as  I  have  said, 
removed  to  Charlestown,  and 
finally  to  Boston.  Some  of 
his  company  settled  "  upon 
the  river  of  Saugust."  Of 
these  we  shall  hear  more  at 
Reading.  Within  thirteen 
years  the  vital  system  of  New 
England  was  complete.  The 
frame  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment was  perfected,  edu- 
cation provided  for,  town 
governments  authorized,  and, 
finally,  the  New  England  Con- 
federation formed,  type  of 
that  larger  union  eventually 
to  grow  out  of  these  colonies. 
In  the  latter  part  of  this 
formative  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  commonwealth, 
ancient  Reading  came  into  being  as  a  separate  municipal  unit.  But 
its  settlers,  whose  memory  we  to-day  especially  honor,  had,  in  the 
parent  town  of  Lynn,  already  entered  into  the  civic  affairs  of  the 
colony.  In  a  sense  no  longer  possible,  every  freeman  entered  into 
the  life  and  movement  of  the  time.  To  the  work  before  them  every 
man's  hand  was  set  with  great  singleness  of  purpose  and  consecra- 
tion of  spirit.  Ensign  Richard  Walker  is  found  in  the  House  of 
Deputies  in  1640,  and  Nicholas  Browne  appears  there  in  1641.  This 
was  three  years  before  Reading's  incorporation;  but  not  before  its 
settlement. 

In  1639  the  petition  from  Lynn  appears,  wherein,  early  in 
September,  certain  of  its  freemen  desired  that  they  might  have  terri- 
tory for  an  inland  plantation  at  the  head  of  their  bounds.  The 
prayer  was  granted,  and  "four  miles  square  at  the  head  of  their 
bounds,  or  so  much  thereof  as  the  place  will  afford"  was  given 
them  under  the  name  of  Linn  Village,  upon  condition  that  they 
would,  within  two  years,  make  some  good  proceeding  in  planting 
"so  as  it  may  bee  a  village,  fit  to  contain  a  convenient  number  of 
inhabitants,  which  may  in  dewe  time  have  a  church  there."  and  those 
that  removed  from  Lynn  were  not  to  keep  their  accommodations  in 
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*  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,' 

t  Forster,  "  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 

X  "  New  England's  Plantation/' 

§  Dudley's  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  March  2S,  1631. 


*  Johnson's  "  Wonder-working   Providence." 

f  Robert  C.  Winthrop  in  "  Memorial  History  of  Boston." 

i  Winthrop,  "  Modell  of  Christian  Charity."    Written  on  board  the  ArMlat 
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the  parent  town  "  above  two  years  after  removal  to  the  village  upon 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  interest  in  one  of  them  at  their  election." 
This  forfeiture  clause  was  subsequently  repealed. 

Early  in  the  following  May,  "such  as  go  to  Linn  Village  are  for 
two  years  exempted  from  publike  rates,  wch  is  to  begin  when  7 
houses  are  built  &  7  families  setled  there,  and  onely  for  such  as  are 
setled  there."*  From  which  we  may  conclude  that  at  that  moment 
no  actual  settlement  had  taken  place.  In  1644,  however,  "it  is 
ordered  that  Linn  Village,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
shal  be  called  Redding  "  ;  and  George  Cooke  and  John  Oliver,  who 
were  appointed  by  the  General  Court  "  to  settle  the  bounds  between 
Wooborn  &  Linn  Village  (called  Redding),"  rendered  their  report 
on  the  same  day. 

Exactly  what  led  to  the  migration   from   Lynn   does   not   appear. 
Inferentially,  it  was  the  desire  to  live  away  from  the  sea.     Nor  is  it 
entirely  clear  why  they  elected  to  be  called   Reading.      Possibly  it 
was  from  a  desire  to   perpetuate  here  a   name  hallowed  by  associa- 
tions in  the  motherland.      Perhaps  something   in   the  topography  of 
the  place  suggested  it.     But  this  does   not  rest  upon  absolute  proof. 
The  effect  upon  Lynn  of  the  removal  to  Reading  of  so  many  families 
is  not,  however,  in   doubt.      Lynn   herself  put  it   upon  record  in  a 
prayer  to  the  General  Court  for  an  abatement   of  taxes,  basing  her 
plea,  in  part,  upon  the  removal   to   Reading   of  "  Able  persons  who 
were  with    us    and  for   us," 
and  her  resulting  enfeebled 
estate.       She    cites    among 
these    "  able  persons  "  who 
had  left,   Nicholas  Browne, 
Lieutenant     Walker,     John 
Poole    (probably    the    most 
wealthy,     judging     by     the 
amount    of   his    tax),    Wil- 
liam Cowdrey,  Thomas  Mar- 
shall,   and     Zachary    Fitch. 
The   petitioners    state    that 
"  between     two    and    three 
hundred   acres   of    the    de- 
serted farms  is  soe  overrun 
with  sorrel  that  it  is  scarce 
quittinge  cost  to  such  whose 
necessities  is  such  as   with 
us   force    them    to  improve 
the  same." 

The  territory  contained  in 
the  first  grant  was  mainly 
that  within  the  present  limits 
of  Wakefield  and  Reading, 
except  that  nearly  one  hun- 
dred  years   later,   in    1730, 

the  town  of  Wilmington  took  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Reading, 
while  in  1726,  "  upon  petition  of  our  neighbors  of  the  North  End 
of  Maiden,"  ten  families  were  annexed,  with  territory  that  is  now  in 
the  southern  part  of  Greenwood.  In  1651,  the  territory  that  is  now 
North  Reading  was  added  by  a  grant  conveying  "  a  certayne  tract 
of  land,  about  two  miles  content,"  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ipswich 
River. 

The  settlement  began  in  the  center  of  the  present  town  of  Wake- 
field, near  the  common,  along  the  shores  of  the  great  pond,  extend- 
ing, after  the  custom  of  the  time,  hardly  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  site  of  the  first  meeting-house,  near  the  corner  of  the  present 
Albion  and  Main  Streets. 

The  early  settlers  immediately  entered  upon  the  establishment  of 
church  and  municipal  government,  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order  and  the  welfare  of  their  souls. 

The  first  minister  was  Henry  Green,  "a  man  of  toil,  faithful  and 
devoted  to  his  work,  who  early  fell."  Afterward,  before  1700,  came 
Haugh,  Brock,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  he  dwells  as  near  heaven  as 
any  man  upon  earth,"  and  Pierpont,  "a  man  of  great  worth,"  upon 
whose  death  there  was  general  lamentation. 

Among  the  leaders  in  civil  affairs  the  names  of  William  Cowdrey 

*  Colony  Records,  May  13,  1640. 
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and  Richard  Walker,  the  younger,  stand  prominently  forth.  We 
find  Walker  in  the  House  as  Reading's  deputy  in  164S,  1649,  ar>d 
1650,  and  then  Cowdrey  from  1651  to  1658.  Again,  in  1660,  comes 
Walker,  now  bearing,  like  his  father  before  him,  the  rank  of 
captain. 

Cowdrey  was  at  first  one  of  the  selectmen,  and  Walker  leader  of  the 
military  company  which  was  early  established  in  the  town.  Walker 
was,  perhaps,  of  widest  public  service,  his  name  appearing  upon 
public  commissions  for  fixing  boundaries  or  apportioning  land  ;  and 
upon  an  embassy  sent  by  the  General  Court  to  negotiate  with 
D'Aulnay,  "  our  dangerous  neighbor  in  Arcadia,"  we  find  besides 
its  chief  Capt.  Robert  Bridges,  and  by  his  choice,  Lieutenant  Walker 
and  Ensign  Thomas  Marshall,  both  of  Reading,  for  which  service 
they  were  properly  rewarded  by  the  Court.  He  was,  therefore, 
unquestionably  a  man  of  judgment  and  discretion,  and  no  doubt  of 
military  valor.  Cowdrey,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been 
indispensable  in  the  more  restricted  but  equally  necessary  duties  of 
town  government.  He  was  early  made  clerk  of  the  writs,  performing 
the  duties  of  town  clerk,  while  always  one  of  the  selectmen.  And 
when  in  1654,  "owing  to  excessive  use  and  abuse  of  strong  drink 
among  the  Indians,"  to  prevent  this  evil  the  sale  of  liquors  to  them 
was  prohibited,  except  by  persons  duly  licensed,  it  was  William 
Cowdrey  who  was  selected  by  the  General  Court  as  licensee  in  Read- 
ing ;  and,  five  years  later, 
Reading  being  one  of  the 
towns  "  not  only  remote 
from  any  magistrate,  but 
also  destitute  of  any  person 
empowered  t  o  solemnize 
marriage,  the  want  whereof 
is  the  occasion  of  much 
trouble  and  sometimes  dis- 
appointment," it  is  Cowdrey 
again  who  is  invested  with 
this  function. 

The  present  town  of  Read- 
ing, under  its  ancient  name 
of  "  Wood  End,"  first  ap- 
pears in  the  records  in  1673. 
Its  first  house  was  built 
about  1677,  by  Nathaniel 
Parker,  the  son  of  Deacon 
Thomas,  the  progenitor  of 
the  third  parish  Parkers,  a 
numerous  family.  He  also 
was  the  first  person  to  be 
buried  in  its  ancient  grave- 
yard. Other  early  settlers 
there  were  Thomas  Ban- 
croft, whose  name  is  still  widely  borne  in  Reading,  John  Parker. 
Richard  Temple,  Joshua  Eaton,  Timothy  Pratt,  Sr.,  and  Stephen 
Weston.  The  town  to-day  contains  many  direct  descendants  of 
these  early  settlers.  Beyond  the  Ipswich  River  there  were  six  fam- 
ilies in  16S0,  those  of  Francis  Hutchinson,  Thomas  Burt.  John 
Phelps,  Philip  Mclntire,  and  the  John  Uptons,  father  and  son.  Be- 
fore 1700  others  were  added. 

These  three  distinct  settlements  thus  early  made  were  the  nuclei 
of  three  separate  parishes,  which  were  to  grow  into  the  three 
modern  towns.  The  parish  division  was  not  made  without  much 
tremor  and  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  residents  near  the  original 
church.  But  it  was  inevitable.  Attendance  upon  church  and  lecture 
weekly  could  not  be  undertaken  by  those  in  the  remoter  districts. 
In  1696,  the  original  parish  formally  recognized  that  "  the  glory  of 
God  being  the  chief  end  that  all  men's  actions  ought  to  aim  at," 
they  had  "considered  the  great  distance  of  such  ...  as  live  on 
the  North  side  of  Ipswich  River  .  .  .  from  the  place  of  God"s 
worship  among  us,  whereby  they  many  times  labor  under  great 
difficulty  in  coming  to  God's  house,  oftentimes  cannot  come,  and 
seldom  can  bring  their  children,"  and  the  parish  was  set  off  in 
1713;  while  in  1720,  there  being  fifty-three  taxpayers  in  that  dis- 
trict,  Rev.  Daniel  Putnam  became  their  minister. 

To  the  establishment  of  the  third  parish  consent  was  not  easily 
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obtained.  The  same  reasons  for  its  separate  existence  were  influ- 
ential, but  were  not  so  readily  recognized  by  the  majority.  After 
much  effort  to  conciliate  the  residents  at  Wood  End,  and  much 
fruitless  petitioning  for  separation,  the  General  Court,  upon  appeal, 
made  the  division  in  1769,  incorporating  the  new  parish  over  the 
territory  comprising  the  Reading  of  to-day. 

It  sufficiently  illustrates  the  different  conditions  of  the  time,  that 
when  the  first  parish  afterwards  became  South  Reading  in  1S12,  and 
the  second,  North  Reading,  in  1S53,  it  was  in  the  first  case  differ- 
ences as  to  civil  policy,  and  in  the  other  inconvenience  in  the 
performance  of  civil  duties,  rather  than  attendance  upon  divine 
worship,  which  caused  the  separation. 

Reading  long  remained  an  outpost  or  frontier  town.  The  set- 
tlements beyond  were  widely  separated  and  intercommunication  was 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Indian  uprisings  were  at  any  time  possible 
and  frequently  occurred.  All  youths  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  were  trained  in  the  use  of  small  guns,  half  pikes,  and  bows  and 
arrows.  In  the  Indian  wars  the  town  was  always  represented,  and 
Poole  and  Swayne  of  Reading  are  famous  in  colony  annals  for 
services  therein.  Poole  was  the  second  captain  of  the  train  band, 
and  became  especially  distinguished  in  King  Philip's  war,  while 
Dr.  Swayne,  talented  and  brave,  was  an  assistant  to  the  governor, 
and  afterward  commander-in- 
chief  against  the  Eastern  In- 
dians. 

The  first  evidence  of  party 
spirit  appears  in  the  selection 
of  captain  for  the  town's  com- 
pany in  1677,  for  which  place 
Swayne  and  Poole  were  ri- 
vals. The  story  is  naively 
told  on  the  pages  of  the 
Massachusetts  records.  For, 
after  the  disagreement  occurs, 
appeal  is  made  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  It  is  the  friends 
of  Poole  who  say,  "  There 
hath  bin  some  strange  actions 
relating  to  military  officers, 
whereby  we  are  become  tow 
parties  in  the  towne."  As 
usual,  it  is  the  other  party 
which  is  at  fault.  "  Wee 
apprehend  wee  have  bin 
ingenious*  to  the  other  party, 
notwithstanding  great  eregu- 
larities  they  run  into."  Rut 
"  they  will  have  all  the  youth 
to  voate  .  .  .  and  soe  wee 
are  outvoated,  and  they  are 
not  willing  the  Court  should 

hear  both  parties  and  what  wee  have  to  saye  .  .  .  and  they 
will  do  nothing ;  and  so  the  towne  is  brought  into  tow  parties.  And 
it  begins  to  have  influence  into  Towne  matters,  to  strive  to  circum- 
vent one  another  in  our  Actions,  which  wee  feare  will  have  a  bad 
consequence."  And  so  they  pray  the  Court  to  interfere  "  that  our 
strife  may  bee  at  an  ende,"  that  they  may  "  sett  downe  quiett." 

The  Third  Parish  held  its  first  meeting  August  9,  1769.  A  meeting- 
house was  completed  in  1770,  located  near  the  present  Reading 
Common,  the  first  minister  being  Rev.  Thomas  Haven.  A  list  of 
voters  in  the  following  year  shows  eighty  in  the  First  Parish,  sixty- 
six  in  the  North  or  Second  Parish,  and  sixty-three  in  the  Third 
Parish  or  Wood  End. 

But  I  am  not  to  weary  you  with  details,  or  with  a  catalogue  of 
dates  or  names  that  are  easily  accessible  upon  the  printed  page. 
These  things  have  no  value  to-day  other  than  that  which  attaches 
to  the  curious  collections  of  antiquities  that  have  come  down  to 
us  out  of  the  past,  except  as  they  show  the  spirit  and  movement  of 
the  time,  or  connect  themselves  with  the  larger  life  of  the  common- 
wealth and  nation  ;    illustrating  anew  for  us  the  processes  by  which, 
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quite  apart  from  human  intention,  the  world  is  slowly  transformed. 
I  wish  however  to  put  before  you,  if  I  may,  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  time  that  these,  our  fathers,  may  live  again,  and  speak  to  us 
in  their  own  language. 

"  For  the  worke  wee  have  in  hand,"  said  Winthrop,  "it  is  by  a 
mutuall  consent,  ...  to  seek  out  a  place  of  consorteshipp  under  a 
due  form  of  government  both  civill  and  ecclesiasticall.  In  such 
cases  as  this,  ye  care  of  ye  publique  must  oversway  all  private 
respects,  by  which  not  only  conscience,  but  meare  civill  pollicy, 
dothe  bind  us.  .  .  .  Thus  stands  the  case  between  God  and  us. 
We  are  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Him  for  this  work."* 

These  are  noble  words,  although  undoubtedly  they  embody  a 
certain  conceit.  It  was,  nevertheless,  honestly  held.  They  regarded 
themselves,  in  a  special  sense,  the  children  of  God,  "  God's  chosen 
servants."  God's  law  was  to  be  the  basis  of  their  code,  and  by 
God's  law  they  meant  the  Bible  as  they  understood  it,  in  a  hard, 
literal  way.  It  contained  a  sufficient  rule  of  action,  not  only  for 
church  government,  but  for  the  ordinary  activities  of  life.  It  was 
to  be  appealed  to  on  all  ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinary  occasions. 
The  commonwealth  was  to  be  a  great  family,  composed  of  those 
gathered  into  one  communion  of  "  professing  Christians,  asso- 
ciating themselves  together  in  covenant." 

It  was  inevitable  that, 
with  such  views,  church  mem- 
bership should  become  a  pre- 
requisite for  citizenship.  The 
magistrates  must  be  God- 
fearing men,  chosen  out  of 
their  brethren  by  the  saints. 
It  was  quite  as  inevitable 
that  these  principles  should 
lead  to  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance, upon  the  incoming 
of  those  who  were  not  of  the 
same  religious  convictions, 
under  the  fear  that  through 
these  differences  their  work 
would  be  destroyed. 

The  Antinomian  Contro- 
versy, and  the  various  rigid 
measures  against  the  Bap- 
tists and  the  Quakers,  the 
sad  story  of  the  witchcraft 
delusion,  all  grew  out  of  the 
religious  views  of  the  Puri- 
tan, intensified  by  the  hard 
conditions  of  his  daily  life. 
Religion,  in  the  form  in 
which  they  conceived  it,  was 
the  central  fact  in  life,  and 
they  were  held  in  constant 
watchfulness  against  the  delusions  of  Satan,  who  continually  beset 
them  with  opposing  legions  in  the  hearts  of  "conscientious,  con- 
tentious heretics,"  and  "  troublers  of  their  peace,"  in  those  who 
denied  and  opposed  the  authority  of  God's  appointed  magistrates 
and  elders.  Winthrop,  whose  noble  words  of  charity  and  liberality 
I  have  already  quoted,  was  led  later  to  say.  "  We  see  not  that  any 
should  have  authority  to  set  up  any  other  exercises  besides  what 
authority  had  already  set  up." 

It  therefore  cost  something  to  dissent.  In  the  colony  record  of 
the  General  Court,  wherein  it  gave  formal  testimony  to  the  "  Booke 
of  Discipline,"  the  outcome  of  the  Synod  of  164s.  "  that  for  the 
substance  thereof  it  is  that  we  have  practised  &  doe  beleeve."  the 
name  of  William  Cowdrey  is  written  in  dissent.  And  when,  in 
1650,  the  Court  "  having  had  the  sight  of  a  booke  lately  printed  by 
William  Pinchon,  doe  judge  meete,  first,  that  a  protest  be  drawn 
fully  and  clearly  to  satisfy  all  men  that  this  Courte  is  so  fair  from 
approving  the  same  as  that  they  doe  utterly  dislike  it  and  detest  it 
as  erronious  and  dangerous "  ;  and  then  it  was  to  be  sufficiently 
answered  by  the  reverend  elders,  its  author  summoned  to  answer  for 
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22  Wesley  T.  Harris, 

23  Edward  H.  Walton, 

24  Coknelius  Donovan, 

25  Everett  W.  Eaton, 

26  George  W.  Linnell, 


Registrar  of  Voters. 
Registrar  of  Voters. 
Registrar  of  Voters. 

Auditor. 

Auditor. 


27  Albert  W.  Flint, 

28  Alvin  L.  Vannaii, 
20  Roger  Howard, 

30  Charles  H.  Stearns 

31  George  H.  Teague, 


Auditor. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Fence  Viewer. 

Fence  Viewer. 

Fence  Viewer. 
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the  same,  and  the  book  to  be  publicly  burned  by  the  executioner, 
against  these  proceedings  it  is  now  Richard  Walker  who  dissents; 
and  once  more,  in  the  following  year,  when  Rev.  Marmaduke  Mat- 
thewes,  of  Maiden,  was  summoned  and  fined  for  "not  giving  humble 
acknowledgment  of  his  sinne  in  giving  offense  to  the  magistrates 
and  elders  in  some  unsafe,  if  not  unsound  opinions,"  again  William 
Cowdrey  dissents. 

What  we  are  accustomed  to  as  the  softer  side  of  life  they  ab- 
horred. The  fear  of  God,  rather  than  the  love  of  God,  impressed 
them.  The  rigorous  training  of  the  child  began  when,  the  Sunday 
following  his  birth,  he  was  carried  to  the  bleak  meeting-house  for 
baptism,  regardless  of  season  or  weather,  and  his  spiritual  life  was 
afterward  nurtured  on  Cotton's  "  Spiritual  milk  for  Boston  babes, 
...  of  like  use  to  any  children,"  or  tracts  intended  to  set  forth 
"examples  of  children  in  whom  the  fear  of  God  was  remarkably 
budding  before  they  died  " ;  while 
his  intellectual  life  was  stimu- 
lated on  hard  benches,  under 
severe  discipline,  in  such  a  school 
as  the  town  established  in  1 69  "5, 
wherein  the  youth  were  expected 
to  be  taught,  as  another  vote 
expressed  it,  l!  to  write,  to  read, 
and  to  cast  up  accounts,"  so  far 
as  the  master  could  teach  or  they 
were  "  cappable  to  larne"  in 
a  limited  time. 

God  was  very  near  to  these, 
His  servants.  Signs,  portents, 
warnings  were  seen  in  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  nature.  Brock, 
the  pastor,  meets  a  fisherman  who 
has  lost  his  boat.  "  Go  home, 
honest  man,"  remarks  the  minis- 
ter, "  I'll  mention  the  matter  to 
the  Lord.  You'll  have  your  boat 
to-morrow."  And  the  next  day 
the  boat  is  recovered.  Under 
his  successor,  Pierpont,  a  maid  is 
deprived  of  her  reason.  The 
brethren  offer  prayer  for  her  re- 
covery, and  before  the  day  is 
ended    her  reason  is  wonderfully 

restored.  They  were  careful  to  enforce  good  order.  Taverns  are 
provided,  and  wine  is  sold,  but  within  limits.  Several  of  the  inhab- 
itants desire  two  taverns,  but  some  are  "fearfull  of  the  event  there- 
of," and  Bryant,  the  petitioner,  promises,  as  he  himself  regards  the 
public  peace,  that  if  "  the  Selectmen  se  Caus  to  aprebate  me  this 
year,  if  it  be  the  minds  of  the  chefe  of  the  Hed  men  of  this  town 
that  it  is  detremental  to  the  pece,"  he  will  give  it  up,  and  "  consarn  " 
himself  no  farther  about  it.  Drunkenness  was  rare  and  most 
severely  punished,  yet  they  were  not  total  abstainers.  At  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Brown,  the  fifth  minister,  Nathaniel  Eaton  gets  fifteen 
shillings  for  fetching  up  the  wine;  Lieutenant  Parker,  eight  shillings 
for  five  quarts  of  rum,  Landlord  Weston,  ten  shillings,  sixpence,  for 
rum  ;  while  Mrs.  Martha  Brown  is  paid  five  pounds  for  wine.  At 
the  ordination  of  his  successor  a  barrel  of  wine  is  required. 

Early  marriage  was  encouraged,  but  romance,  or  the  seductions  of 
merely  personal  charm  sternly  repressed.  No  woman  might  wear  un- 
seemly adornment  or  short  sleeves,  or  sleeves  more  than  half  an  ell 
wide.  No  man  might  without  penalty  address  a  young  woman  without 
her  parents'  consent,  unless  in  certain  exigencies  he  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  legislature;  although  Josselyn,  who  in  1663  found  Reading 
"  in  the  center  of  the  country,  by  a  great  pond  side,"  with  two  mills 
and  well  stocked  with  cattle,  tells  us  that  in  Boston  there  was  "a 
small  but  pleasant  common  where  the  gallants,  a  little  before  sunset, 
walk  with  their  marmalet-madams  till  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rings 
them  home  to  their  respective  habitations." 

They  had  no  church  festivals  or  merry  Christmas,  nor  should 
such  festivals  be  kept  by  others.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
full  of  consecration  and  self-sacrifice  within  the  hard  lines  along 
which    they    proposed  to  construct    a  commonwealth    that    should 


embody  God's  kingdom  on  earth.  They  combatted  ignorance  and 
folly  and  those  enervating  vices  that  so  often  undermine  human 
character.  They  sought  not  merely  their  own  advantage,  but  were 
laying  a  foundation  upon  which  posterity  might  erect  a  noble  temple. 
In  this  they  were  ready  to  dare  all  things,  to  attempt  all  things,  and, 
having  done  all,  to  stand  ! 

A  democracy  was  not  within  their  thought.  "  Democracy,"  said 
John  Cotton,  "  I  do  not  conceive  that  God  ever  did  ordain  as  a  fit 
government,  either  for  Church  or  Commonwealth."  A  theocracy 
they  were  attempting,  and  its  management  was  to  be  restricted  to 
God's  servants,  the  members  of  their  church. 

But  the  fact  is,  there  was  beneath  them  an  irresistible  force  which 
was  working  its  own  ends.  They  were  indeed  God's  servants, but  in  a 
sense  quite  beyond  their  limited  vision.  Their  principles,  once  stated, 
led  inevitably  to  democracy.     They  were  forced  by  the  necessities  of 
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their  position  to  act  together,  to  take  counsel  together,  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  the  public  good.  They  early  established  the  public 
school  "  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  die  in  the  graves  of  our 
fathers."  Its  result  was  the  intellectual  enfranchisement  of  the 
common  people.  They  enforced  community  of  action  in  civil  affairs. 
Every  freeman  must  attend  town  meeting  or  be  punished  for  neglect. 
Their  law  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  Before  it  all  are  on  a  level. 
Browne,  Fitch,  deacons  and  selectmen,  Edward  Taylor,  the  constable. 
Jonas  Eaton,  all  leading  men,  are  fined  for  being  late. 

Every  man  must  regard  his  neighbor's  welfare  equally  with  his 
own.  "  All  owners  of  stone  wall  shall  make  some  fence  upon  it, 
for  the  keeping  of  sheep  from  doing  damage."  "No  man  shall 
come  into  the  town  without  the  consent  of  the  town,  but  he  shall 
put  in  security  to  secure  the  town  of  all  charges  that  shall  come 
thereby."  "Every  man's  fence  is  to  be  five  rayles  high."  No  man 
shall  permit  his  servants  to  conduct  themselves  unseemly,  nor  his 
animals  to  trespass  upon  others  or  offend  the  common  proprieties. 
"  Every  man  shall  youke  his  hogges."  "  Every  dog  that  conies  to 
the  meeting  .  .  .  except  it  be  their  dogs  that  pay  for  a  dog  whipper. 
the  owner  of  those  dogs  shall  pay  sixpence  for  every  time  they  come.' 

Private  interests  must  wait  upon  the  public  good.  "There  being 
manni  sad  acsidantes  ...  by  fire,  .  .  .  tharfor  no  barne  nor  hay- 
stacke  shall  be  sett  within  six  polles  of  anni  dwelling  howse.  " 
There  shall  be  no  unseemly  extravagance  in  dress.  "  No  males  of  less 
property  than  two  hundred  pounds  shall  wear  gold  or  silver  lace,  or 
walk  in  great  boots;  nor  females  of  less  property  than  two  hundred 
pounds  wear  silk  or  tiffany  hoods  or  scarfs." 

These  were  not  rules  imposed  by  arbitrary  power.  They  were 
self-imposed.      By  the  constant   exercise  of  self-government  in   the 
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simple  matters  of  daily  concern  they  were  preparing  for  the  weightier 
matters  to  come.  The  Puritan  idea  tended  to  make  men  free,  though 
they  did  not  comprehend  its  full  significance.  When  the  principle 
was  once  clearly  stated  there  was  no  stopping  it.  It  made  its  way. 
Bigotry  and  intolerance  were  powerless  before  it.  The  Baptists, 
the  Quakers,  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  were  finally  given 
freedom  under  the  free  State. 

"  The  thoughtful  observer,"  said  Dr.  Greenwood  in  ■'  King's 
Chapel,"  "  will  mark  the  strange  processes  by  which  the  human 
mind  is  often  forced  to  the  most  simple  and  excellent  conclusions. 
He  will  see  arbitrary  power  from  another  country  contending  against 
arbitrary  power  here,  and  the  results  of  these  conflicting  and  angry 
authorities  to  be  toleration,  liberty,  and  peace."  He  will  also  see  the 
spirit  which  the  early  settlers  only  partly  felt  bursting  all  barriers, 
and  in  the  next  generation  will  find  their  descendants  instructing 
their  representative,  Ebenezer  Nichols,  that  "  we  cannot  think  it 
advisable  to  agree  to  any  step  for  the  protection  of  stamped  papers 
or  stamped  offices ;  we  already  have  good  and  wholesome  laws 
.  .  .  and  are  not  apprehensive  of  any  further  tumults  and  dis- 
order, to  which  we  have  a  steady  aversion.  Moreover,  we  must 
enjoin  it  upon  you  ...  in  all  actings  to  maintain  our  rights  as 
freeborn  Englishmen."  And  afterwards,  as  the  struggle  approaches, 
they  again  caution  their  representative,  Daniel  Putnam,  "  against 
giving  your  consent  to  measures  which  may  in  the  least  preclude  us 
or  our  posterity  from  asserting  our  just  rights  as  men  and  British 
subjects." 

When,  in  this  later  day,  a  provincial  congress  is  called  to  con- 
sider the  questions  of  the  hour,  the  town  will  send  as  its  deputies, 
John  Temple  and  Benjamin  Brown,  voting  to  adopt  the  sentiments 
of  the  congress  as  their  own,  and  to  adhere  to  them.  And  at 
last,  as  the  smouldering  fire  breaks  into  living  flame,  the  men  of 
Reading  will  be  among  the  first  to  respond.  As  the  English  under 
Leslie  march  from  Marblehead  toward  Danvers  in  search  of  arma- 
ment concealed  there,  the  company  from  Reading  will  move  to 
oppose  them.  When  William  Parker  of  the  third  parish  hears, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  thunders  of  cannon  from  Lexington  over 
his  peaceful  farm,  the  minute-men  from  Reading  under  the  gallant 
Brooks  will  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action.  And  from  Lexington 
forward,  at  Bunker  Hill,  Ticonderoga,  and  Valley  Forge,  —  to  the 
day  of  Cornwallis's  surrender,  the  yeomen  of  Reading  will  be  found 
at  the  post  of  duty.  Her  quota  was  always  full.  More  than  four 
hundred  of  her  sons  served  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  familiar 
names  of  Walton,  Green,  Gould,  Wiley,  Bryant,  Evans,  Sweetser, 
Hartshorn,  Brown,  Emerson,  Flint,  Upton,  Damon,  Pratt,  Parker, 
Bancroft,  Nichols,  Temple,  and  Weston  appear  upon  the  honored 
list.  And  they  gave  freely  of  the  produce  of  their  farms  to  help  on 
the  cause. 

They  sought  no  new  rights  in  this  struggle.  It  was  the  spirit 
within  them  that  could  not  be  subdued.  They  were  true  descend- 
ants of  the  hardy  settlers  who,  years  before,  had  braved  danger 
and  toil  that  they  might  maintain  principles  whose  full  significance 
they  had  not  seen. 

Out  of  the  past  these  men  speak  to  us.  Their  world  is  not 
ours.  They  stood  face  to  face  with  nature  within  a  circle  of  com- 
paratively limited  dependencies.  We  jostle  and  crowd  one  another 
in  fierce  competition.  They  severed  the  ties  that  bound  them  to 
the  motherland.  We  are  held  together  by  bands  of  steel  in  an 
organism  whose  vital  fluid  is  electricity.  Their  life  was  simple: 
ours,  complex. 

Yet  the  spirit  which  wrought  through  them  inspires  us  also.  It 
is  the  one  central  force  that  changeth  not.  Their  work,  when  in 
harmony  with  it,  stands,  and  still  remains  vital.  All  else  has  faded 
away.  The  records  of  their  doctrinal  controversies,  their  ponder- 
ous theological  treatises,  —  these  are  of  curious  interest,  but 
strike  in  us  no  responsive  chord.  To-day,  lifting  the  veil  of  the 
past,  we  thank  God  that  we  had  such  ancestors,  and  that  through 
them  the  spirit  of  liberty,  of  progress,  of  civil  equality,  individual 
rights,  and  personal  independence  finally  found  expression. 

Its  light  is  dimly  seen  in  the  occasional  dissent  of  Reading's 
deputies  against  religious  persecution  ;  it  glows  in  the  defense  of 
hearth  and  home  in  the  early  days  of  border  warfare;  it  shines 
upon  the    altars    of    revolutionary   sacrifice,    and  streams,  full  and 


clear,  with  undimmed  radiance,  at  Fair  Oaks  and  Lookout  Mountain, 
the  Wilderness  and  Gettysburg.  It  consecrates  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  humble  duties,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  good, 
through  all  those  early  years  ;  it  illumines  the  world's  wider  work 
as,  from  the  original  spark  at  Reading,  it  burns  in  Timothy  Flint ;  in 
Captain  Parker  at  Lexington  ;  in  Bancroft,  the  historian  ;  in  Theo- 
dore Parker;  and  in  the  work  of  Reading's  daughters,  who  long 
made  Reading  the  banner  town  in  the  anti-slavery  conflict. 

There  are  those  to  whom  the  past  presents  a  roseate  hue;  its 
scenes  have  a  restful  charm,  and  away  from  the  active,  restless 
present  they  turn  to  it  as  to  a  golden  age  of  sweetness  and  delight. 
But  to-day  we  stand,  like  the  fathers,  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
world.  It  ever  opens  before  us.  A  world  more  beautiful  than 
pictured  by  artist's  dream  or  poet's  song.  A  world  in  which  there 
shall  be  perfect  freedom  for  the  individual,  spiritual  and  intellectual, 
industrial  and  civil,  without  limit  of  sex,  or  race,  or  material  con- 
dition, —  a  freedom  consciously  subordinated  to  the  general  good. 

The  voices  from  a  long  way  off  are  harmonizing  with  ours.  Out 
of  the  silence  of  the  years  they  sound,  stilling  for  the  moment  the 
hum  of  traffic,  the  workman's  hammer,  and  the  whirr  of  busy 
wheels,  as  the  chimes  of  some  old-time  minster  ring  sweet  and 
clear  over  the  babel  of  the  modem  city,  bidding  us  be  true  to  the 
ideals  possible  to  be  realized  in  the  future,  that,  remembering  the 
things  that  are  past,  we  may  press  on  to  the  things  that  are 
before. 

After  an  inspiring  selection  by  the  orchestra,  the 
reader  of  the  anniversary  poem  was  introduced  in  kindly 
terms  :  — 

That  portion  of  the  old  town  known  as  "  Wood  End  "  and  the 
North  Precinct  has  always  abounded  in  oratory;  but  the  muses 
have  made  the  South  land,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  beauti- 
ful lakes,  their  trysting  place. 

One  "  to  the  manner  born,"  John  Sullivan  Eaton,  descended  from 
the  earliest  families,  honored,  respected,  and  loved  by  all  who  knew 
him,  who,  when  this  town  assumed  its  present  name,  delivered  a 
most  admirable  poem,  whose  voice  has  been  heard  on  many  occa- 
sions from  this  platform,  whom,  to  use  his  own  language,  "illness 
still  confines  to  my  room,"  has  written  a  poem  for  this  occasion, 
which,  at  his  request,  will  be  read  by  Miss  Emma  Florence  Eaton, 
whom  I  now  present. 

ANNIVERSARY    POEM. 

Written  by  John  S.  Eaton,  and  recited,  at  request  of 
the  author,  by  Miss  Emma  Florence  Eaton  :  — 

Old  Reading's  airy  lakeside  shores, 

First  pressed  by  settlers'  feet, 
On  which  the  springtime  sunshine  pours, 

Her  latest  birthday  greet. 

From  five-times-fifty  fateful  years, 

Disturbed  by  War's  alarms, 
This  peaceful  township  now  appears, 

With  new,  —  not  waning  charms  ;  — 

With  well-earned  laurels  garlanded, 

With  drum-beat  and  with  guns, 
With  old-time  relics  rare,  outspread, 

Welcomes  her  scattered  sons. 

With  birthday  banquet,  too,  she  waits, 

(Her  welcome  never  doubt.) 
To  greet  the  strangers  at  her  gates, 

With  all  her  latchsirings  oat. 

So,  on  this  festive  natal  day, 

Adorned  with  civic  crown, 
With  all  her  starry  flags  in  play, 

She  hands  her  archives  down. 
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Rare  tablets,  these,  and  age-embossed  ; 

Rich  in  historic  lore; 
Garnered  with  patient  care  and  cost, 

From  an  abundant  store. 

As  divers  in  calm  Orient  seas 
Grasp  pearls  from  sands  unseen, 

May  we,  from  faded  scrolls  like  these, 
Some  antique  jewels  glean. 

Backward,  o'er  darksome,  dusty  space, 

Let  fleet-winged  Fancy  fly, 
And  this  attractive  dwelling  place 

In  primal  wildness  lie. 

Let  forests  crown  each  Reading  hill, 

Erase  each  grassy  glade, 
Let  all  her  busy  marts  be  still, 

Her  life  in  silence  fade. 

Let  all  her  peaceful  paths  and  fair 

Grow  perilous  and  dread; 
Their  borders  hide  the  panther's  lair, 

And  feel  his  midnight  tread. 

Beside  her  lakelet's  shining  sands, 

Some  scattered  lodges  rear, 
To  shield  the  roving  Indian  bands 

That  fished  and  hunted  here. 

So  looked  this  township  —  wild  and  rude  — 

When  first  its  settlers  came; 
From  that  primeval  solitude 

Reading  arose  to  fame. 

Ill  sixteen  hundred  thirty-nine 

Were  gained  these  "four  miles  square  "; 
Their  seeming  charms  we  might  define, 

As  — wood-girt  lakes  ami  air. 

From  homes  beside  the  surging  sea, 

Came  dauntless  pioneers, 
Whose  early  struggles,  now  we  see, 

Made  splendid  later  years. 

Heroic  men  and  stout  of  limb, 

The  forests  felt  their  blows ; 
Where  pines  had  made  rude  pathways  dim, 

Bloomed  asphodel  and  rose. 

Before  the  settlers'  fearless  march, 

The  startlerl  wild-cats  fled; 
And  'neath  the  woodland's  leafy  arch, 

Glad  sunlight  soon  was  shed. 

Then  modest  school  house  walls  appeared  ; 

The  airy  church  spire,  too, 
And  through  the  lanes  the  axe  had  cleared, 

Sweet  summer  zephyrs  blew. 

A  "  Two  Mile  Grant  "  of  forest  land, 

Gave  Reading  room  to  grow ; 
And  lofty  pine  trees,  green  and  grand, 

North  Reading  still  can  show. 

While  scared,  the  wild  beasts  inward  fled, 

To  gain  secure  repose, 
To  fill  the  settlers'  lives  with  dread, 

Came  hostile  Indian  foes. 

Then  followed  fearful  midnight  raids; 

The  French  and  Indian  wars  ; 
Surprises,  burnings,  ambuscades, 

Where  Reading  men  won  scars. 
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JOHN  SULLIVAN  EATON  was  a  true  and  loyal  son  citizens  have  proudly  embalmed  them  on  the  printed 
of  the  old  town  of  his  birth,  and  an  ideal  citizen.  page  and  the  municipal  record.  One  of  the  occasions 
Born  in  South  Reading  at  the  Eaton  homestead,  April  8,  alluded  to  was  the  inaugural  exercises,  held  July  4,  1868, 
1822,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  when  South  Reading  changed  to  Wakefield.  Again,  at 
tenderly  reared  by  a  faithful  mother,  under  the  precious  the  dedication  of  the  town  hall,  Feb.  22,  1871,  he  con- 
influences  of  a  Christian  home,  and  the  central  institu-  tributed  and  delivered  a  graceful  poem  :  but  perhaps  the 
tions  of  the  slowly  growing  town.  His  education  was  most  remarkable  emanation  from  his  pen  was  the  anni- 
obtained  by  diligent  improvement  of  the  opportunities  versary  poem  written  for  the  historical  exercises  of  the 
afforded  by  the  village  schools,  by  extensive  reading,  and  recent  celebration.  While  engaged  in  its  composition, 
a  brief  course  at  New  Hampton  Academy  in  New  Hamp-  Mr.  Eaton  was  suffering  constantly  from  the  advancing 
shire.  After  leaving  the  academy  Mr.  Eaton  qualified  as  inroads  of  a  disease  that  a  few  months  later  ended  his 
a  civil  engineer,  and  pursued  that  occupation  in  his  early  life.  It  was  his  last  gift  to  his  native  town,  drawn  from 
life,  at  Worcester,  and  in  his  native  town.  Later  he  en-  his  brain  and  heart,  and  might  truly  be  called  his  "  swan 
tered  the   service    of   the   Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and      song,"  sweetest  at  the  last. 

for  twenty  years  was  a  familiar   personage  to  the  patrons  Mr.  Eaton    was    the   son    of   Lilley  Eaton  (third  of  the 

of  the  road  in  the  season  ticket  department  at  the  office  name)  and  Eunice  ( Evans)  Eaton,  and  was  a  lineal  de- 
in  Boston.  During  a  portion 
of  the  Rebellion  period  he 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in 
the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  and  rendered 
many  kind  and  helpful  ser- 
vices to  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  from  South  Reading 
and  vicinity,  whom  he  sought 
out  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Eaton  had  a  very  ac- 
tive interest  in  municipal 
affairs  and  enterprises  for 
the  advancement  and  im- 
provement of  his  town,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  received 
from  them  many  marks  of 
their  trust  and  confidence  in 
being  often  chosen  to  public 
office.  For  thirteen  years  he 
was  a  selectman,  five  years 
an  assessor,  and  six  years  an 
overseer  of  the  poor.  In 
1858,  he  was  a  representa- 
tive in  the  General  Court.  He 
was   never   known,   however, 
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scendant  from  Jonas  Eaton, 
early  settler,  and  had  also  in 
his  veins  good  colonial  blood 
of  the  Kendalls.  Burnaps, 
Evanses,  Lilleys,  Smiths,  and 
Townsends.  H  e  married 
first,  Harriet  Walter  Oliver, 
of  Maiden,  who  died  in 
1852.  His  second  wife  was 
Eliza  Ann  Knowles,  of  Cor- 
inna.  Me.,  who  died  in  1889. 
An  only  son  survives,  Walter 
S.  Eaton,  of  Washington, 
I).  C.  His  brother  was  the 
late  Lilley  Eaton,  and  when 
his  hand  forgot  its  cunning 
and  his  brain  became  still  in 
death,  leaving  the  "  History 
of  Reading  "  an  unpublished 
book,  to  John  S.  Eaton  was 
committed  the  task  of  arrang- 
ing the  manuscript  for  the 
press,  and  adding  from  his 
own  accomplished  pen  some 
of  the  chapters  of  later  his- 
tory. Mr.  Eaton  was  not 
connected  by  membership 
with     any    religious   society, 


to  seek  an  office,  and  his  honor  and  faithfulness  in  busi-  but  he  calmly  rested  upon  the  foundation  of  Christian 
ness  and  official  relations  were  never  questioned.  He  faith  and  good-will  to  men,  and  in  his  last  days  arose  to 
had  rare  literary  taste,  and  was   a  genuine  poet.      He  pos-      serener  heights,  feeling  underneath  "the  everlasting  arms." 


sessed  qualities  which,  with  more  favoring  opportunities 
lor  cultivation  and  expansion,  would  have  given  him 
rank  and  renown  among  American  poets.  He  has  left 
productions  of  his  genius  which,  for  rhythm  and  beauty, 
deserve  to  be  immortal. 

He  delighted  to  muse  on  the  works  of  nature  with  her 
glorious  book  wide  open  before  him,  and  some  of  his 
choicest  verses  were  in  loving  praise  of  the  beautiful 
Lake  Quannapowitr,  by  whose  border  elms  and  sandy 
beach  most  of  his  life  was  spent.  On  several  notable 
occasions  in  the  town's  history  Mr.  Eaton  was  invited  to 
be  the  poet  of  the  day,  and  responded  to  the  calls  with 
contributions  so  excellent  and  appropriate  that  his  fellow- 


Mr.  Eaton  died  August  29,  1894,  in  the   house   where   he 
was  born. 

Below  are  given  the  opening  lines  of  a   tender  tribute 
by  Mr.  Eaton  to  a  near  friend  :  — 


'Neath  the  earth's  receptive  breast 
Let  the  moveless  body  rest, 
Now  it  lies  a  shattered  bowl. 
Fled  the  something  we  call  soul. 
Whither  fled  ?  what  shilling  sphere 
Holds  the  life  that  vanished  here  ? 
Past  the  grave's  unlighted  bars, 
What  splendors  swing  beyond  the  stars  : 
On  what  mountains,  glory  crowned, 
Are  the  viewless  footsteps  found  ? 
By  what  fountains,  crystal  clear? 
In  what  radiant  atmosphere? 
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"  King  Philip's  "  and  the  war  "  Castine,' 

Drew  sturdy  Reading  men, 
Under  commander  brave  and  keen, 

The  gallant  Major  Swayne. 

In  later  years  her  soldiers  stood 
On  Charlestown's  blazing  hill, 

And  ancient  Concord's  field  of  blood  ; 
And  came,  as  victors  still  ! 


In  early  years  this  suburb  bore 

Its  stockade-shielded  walls, 
And  showed  upon  their  plank-lined  door, 

The  marks  of  Indian  balls. 

Prompt  at  the  Nation's  battle  call, 
That  stirred  each  shaded  glen, 

Her  quiet  farmers  rallied  all, 
And  furnished  six  score  men. 


The  record  shows  an  hundred  men 

From  Reading's  loyal  town, 
Through  all  that  war,  —  and  leaders  then, 

Were  Bancroft,  Brooks,  and  Brown  ;  — 

Three  eminent,  undaunted  men, 

In  Reading's  fearless  band, 
Which  claimed  brave  soldiers,  since,  as  then, 

On  bloody  Southern  land. 


This  village  boasts  of  schools  complete; 

Of  book-shelves  free  to  all, 
Nor  less  of  gift  —  ornate  and  neat, — 

Her  "  Flint  Memorial  Hall." 

This  "  Second  Parish,"  early  famed, 

lis  title  "  Precinct "  won  ; 
And  next  may  seek,  with  fresher  name, 

To  shine  as  Evanston. 


This  town  has  martial  spirit  shown, 

Coeval  with  its  birth  ; 
The  three  Readings,  be  it  known, 

Field  troops  of  special  worth. 

The  "  Reading  Infantry  "  in  line, 

Marched  in  her  primal  days, 
And  on  the  fields  where  valor  shines 

Won  undisputed  praise. 

South  Reading  sent  her  "  Rifles  "  out 

A  border  fort  to  hold, 
When  Revolution's  fiery  rout, 

Its  battle  thunder  rolled. 

Her  "  Light  Guard,"  armed  and  ready,  heard 

Sumter's  opening  gun, 
And  while  the  sudden  echoes  stirred, 

Marched  on  to  Washington. 

Then  loud  o'er  quiet  inland  farms 

War's  startling  summons  rang, 
And  quick  to  answer  it,  —  with  arms, 

Their  fearless  freemen  sprang  ;  — 

F'rom  sands  of  white  that  belt  the  shore, 

Wet  with  the  ocean-spray, 
To  breezy  Berkshire's  leafy  floor, 

Where  mountain  shadows  play. 

From  southern  fields  in  battle  torn, 

From  march  and  bivouac, 
Some  vet'rans,  bronzed  and  service-worn, 

Were  gladly  welcomed  back. 

And  some,  alas !  in  battle  fell, 

Or  in  malarial  damp, 
And  passed  —  the  silent  ranks  to  swell  — 

In  Fame's  immortal  camp. 

For  these  the  marble  shaft  we  raise, 

And  drape  Memorial  Hall  ; 
With  Love's  own  words  their  valor  praise, 

And  crown  them  martyrs  all. 

Encircled  by  her  woodland  wall, 

North  Reading  sits  aside 
And  shows  a  record  loyal  all, 

That  well  deserves  her  pride. 

Along  her  shady  border  lines, 

The  Ipswich  seeks  the  sea  ; 
And  through  dim  aisles  of  plumy  pines, 

The  north  wind  wanders  free. 


A  newer  name  does  Wakefield  show, 

Yet  claims  ancestral  air, 
The  pure  fresh  winds  of  long  ago; 

And  Reading^  s  fame  can  share. 

Where  settlers'  footsteps  early  pressed 

This  wild,  uncultured  land, 
Now  level  lawns  in  flowery  dress 

And  summer  beauty  stand. 

The  calm,  clear  lakes  receive  and  hold 

The  morning's  rosy  glow, 
While  starry  gleams  and  sunset's  gold 

Reflected  shine  below. 

The  gentle,  blossom-scented  breeze, 

Their  ripples  scarcely  stirs, 
Or  sways  their  border-belt  of  trees, 

The  maples,  pines,  and  firs. 

Fair  fields  around  their  waters  blue, 

Are  robed  in  freshest  green  ; 
The  hill-tops  crowned  with  foliage,  too, 

Where  Wakefield  sits  —  a  queen. 

■'  Queen  of  the  Lakes  "  might  well  define 

Her  graces  that  appear ; 
A  title,  too,  that  aptly  suits 

Her  sunlit  waters  clear. 

Her  classic  halls  and  churches  neat, 

This  hall  in  which  we  stand. 
The  library,  beneath  our  feet. 

Alike  our  praise  demand. 

No  marvel  that  the  people  prize 

Her  charming,  scenic  gems, 
And  guide  the  stranger's  searching  eyes 

To  lake's  attractive  hems. 

Nor  less,  perhaps,  her  schools  may  praise, 

Her  loyal  civic  fame, 
To  which  in  these  superior  days 

Reading  has  equal  claim. 

Where  Lakeside  Park,  in  verdure  dressed, 
Slopes  down  to  meet  the  waves. 

Its  graceful  lawn  by  thousands  pressed. — 
The  "  settlers  "  made  their  graves. 

Where,  from  pavilion's  airy  floor, 

Rich  music  pours  its  flood. 
In  those  unquiet  days  of  yore. 

Reading's  first  tombstones  stood. 
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From  mold  to  mirth,  —  from  grave  to  gay, 

To  joyous  tones  from  tears; 
Thus  ancient  landmarks  fade  away, 

With  passage  of  the  years. 

Fav  of  the  eldest  signs  remain, 

Descendants'  feet  to  guide, 
i  In  breezy  mount,  or  peopled  plain, 

Or  rippled  lakes  beside. 

But  one  we  note,  on  "Cowdrey's  "  hill, — 

The  dwelling  stained  and  old, 
O'er  whose  gray  roof,  unbroken  still, 

Two  hundred  years  have  rolled. 

When  Wenepoykin  and  his  braves 
Marched  inland  from  the  shore, 

Beside  the  Saugus'  slender  waves, 
Their  trail  its  woodlands  bore. 

The  Sachem  and  his  tribe  have  gone  ; 

Faded  that  leafy  trail ; 
And  o'er  their  border  camping-ground, 

The  ocean  tempests  wail. 

Along  that  shaded,  winding  way, 

Where  still  the  woodlands  are, 
And  with  a  meteor's  sparkling  play, 

Rolls  on  electric  car; 

Rolls  down  through  woods  of  ancient  Lynn, 

To  touch  Atlantic  swell  ; 
The  town  that  saw  its  life  begin, 

Of  Wakefield's  growth  to  tell. 

In  eighteen  hundred  sixty-eight, 
When  Wakefield  donned  its  name, 

With  all  its  scenic  charms  elate, 
A  poet,  lacking  fame,  — 


For  us  the  fruits  that  Freedom  yields, 

Luscious  and  golden-grown, 
For  us,  from  Art's  enchanting  fields, 

Seed-pearls,  —  there  widely  sown  ; 

For  us  the  wires  in  sea  and  air, 

May  magic  message  bring, 
Its  words  of  joy  or  sorrow  bear 

Swift  on  the  lightning's  wing; 

For  us  the  aids  of  modern  skill, 

For  pleasure  and  for  need  ; 
The  royal  realm  by  Science  filled, 

The  century's  crowning  meed  ! 

Before  us  shines  serener  light, 

For  willing  feet  to  try, 
And  fresh,  green  fields  our  steps  invite, 

Beneath  a  golden  sky. 

Sometime —  in  years  to  be  unrolled, 

Beyond  our  present  ken, 
The  hour,  by  prophet-bard  foretold, 

Shall  cheer  the  hearts  of  men  ;  — 

Shall  usher  in  a  peaceful  age, 

Relieved  of   War's  alarms, 
When  gentle  arts  alone  engage, 

And  Love  displays  its  charms. 

That  blissful  era,  distant  still, 

And  beautiful  in  dreams, 
The  waiting  world  with  joy  shall  fill, 

With  its  first  morning-gleams. 

The  poem  was  read  by  Miss  Eaton  with  a  spirit  and 
expression  that  won  the  favor  and  plaudits  of  her  hearers, 
and  some  of   the  older  persons  in  the  audience  remem- 


In  nature's  beauties  not  unversed, 

And  with  a  native's  pride, 
Some  graces  that  he  saw,  rehearsed, 

And  also  prophesied. 

Now  that  the  "  Greater  Boston  "  rings 

In  ten-mile-circles  fall, 
We  may,  with  more  important  things, 

That  prophecy  recall :  — 

"  The  city  from  her  triple  hills, 

With  ocean-girdle  bound, 
Already  looks  toward  mountain-rills. 

Selecting  ampler  ground  ; 

Has  gathered  now,  rich,  Highland  farms, 

And,  overcrowded  thus, 
Northward  may  stretch  embracing  arms 

A  lid  Boston  come  to  us  !  ' ' 

As  on  the  fleeting  cycles  run, 

And  year  to  year  succeeds, 
The  gains  by  fathers'  perils  won. 

Become  their  children's  meeds. 

All  honor  to  the  rugged  men, 
Who  claimed  these  lakelet  rims, 

And  in  the  forest,  swaying  then, 
Sang  Covenanters'  hymns. 

So  five-times-fifty  changeful  years 

Have  joined  the  ages  dead, 
And  brought  with  sunshine  or  with  tears, 

The  smoother  paths  we  tread. 


EMMA  FLORENCE   EATON. 

bered  it  was  her  grandfather,  the  late  Hon.  Lilley  Eaton, 
who  delivered  the  bi-centennial  poem  at  Reading,  in  1844. 
Mr.  John  S.  Eaton  composed  the  foregoing  poem  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  pain  occasioned  by  a  wasting  disease. 
His  days  came  to  an  end  not  many  weeks  after  the  cele- 
bration, and  the  bea.utiful  production  was  the  last  expres- 
sion of  his  genius. 
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Dudley  Buck's  "  Festival  Hymn  "  was  then  sweetly 
rendered  by  the  school  chorus. 

The  chairman  then  called  for  an  address  from  the 
genial  representative  of  Reading  in  the  following  "  local 
notice  "  :  — 

The  old  people  of  the  old  towns  got  along  very  well  together  and 
dwelt  in  harmony  until  some  prior  to  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 


RESIDENCE   OF  GEORGE   L.   HAWKES, 
Main  Street,  Wakefield. 

when  there  arose  differences  of  opinion  upon  political  questions, 
and  these  differences  of  opinion  were  not  only  carried  into  public 
affairs,  but  into  social  life. 

The  people  at  Wood  End  and  North  Precinct  were  strong  Federal- 
ists, and  in  the  south  part  republican  democrats. 
A  division  of  the  town  in  1S12  was  the  result.  As 
in  many  a  modern  family,  the  children  were  the 
stronger,  and  they  took  with  them  the  records,  the 
"  household  gods,"  and  the  name  as  well.  Happily 
all  feelings  have  passed  away,  and  the  towns  now 
dwell  in  unbroken  harmony,  rejoicing  together  in 
each  other's  prosperity  and  happiness.  I  intro- 
duce Fred  W.  Hatch,  of  Reading. 

Address  in  behalf  of  Reading  by  Fred 
W.  Hatch  :  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  When  I 
think  of  my  position  here  I  am  reminded  of  Pope's 
lines  upon  the  flies  found  embedded  in  amber, 
which,  as  I  recollect,  run  like  this  :  — 

"  The  tilings  themselves  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
We  only  wonder,  how  ttie  devil  they  got  there." 

And  I  wonder  how  I  got  here;  it's  a  novel  position 
for  me  to  occupy. 

The  invitation  sent  us  to  name  a  speaker  for  this 
short  address  ran  the  risk  of  being  lost  in  commit- 
tees, for  we  revel  in  committees  over  in  Reading 
now.    We  are  all  on  committees.    When  you  go  over 
there  to-morrow   you  will  see  us  in  proud  array  — 
gorgeous  in  our  badges.     As  I  was  saying,  your  com- 
munication, having  safely  passed  through  the  com- 
mittees, finally  reached  the  board  of  selectmen,  that  house  of  refuge 
for   all  astrays,  and   I  was  delegated    to  select  our  representative. 
While  I  was  engaged  in  the  search,  Mr.  Parker,  chairman   of  the 
joint  committee  (you   see  how  committees  come  in  again),  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine,  sent  over  my  name,  a  very  neighborly  act,  you  will 
all  admit.     But  it  was  all  right,  for  the  wide-awake  people  of  Read- 
ing determined  to  realize,  in  fullest  measure,  the  advantages  which 
result  from  the  division  of  labor  in  the  development  of  special  tal- 


ents, have  concentrated  their  'oratorical  powers  in  the  persons  of  two 
or  three  citizens,  notably  in  the  Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  whose 
oration  you  have  heard  to-day.  No  one  in  this  audience  will  doubt 
the  success  of  the  plan.  And  so  my  service  is  a  very  easy  one,  for 
I  am  entitled  to  adopt  the  device  of  the  good  but  lazy  man  in  the 
very  old  story  that  so  many  of  you  have  heard.  He,  you  know, 
pasted  a  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  his  bed-post,  and  with  the  in- 
dorsement, "  Those  are  my  sentiments,"  turned  comfortably  into 
bed  with  that  serenity  of  mind  which  follows  the  consciousness  of 
duty  nobly  performed.  I  also  can  say  of  the  oration, 
"  Those  are  my  sentiments."  I  have  always  liked 
Wakefield,  long  before  my  residence  in  Reading  en- 
gendered that  common  feeling  which  unites  the  three 
communities  of  Wakefield,  North  Reading,  and  Read- 
ing in  bonds  of  family  affection. 

I  once  endeavored  to  become  a  resident  here. 
Years  ago,  I  was  younger  then,  I  cherished  the  delu- 
sion that  I  had  in  me  the  elements  of  which  success- 
ful farmers  are  made,  and  I  came  here  farm  hunting. 
I  was  at  the  time  suffering  from  an  epidemic  which 
was  prevalent  then,  and  which  ever  since  has  counted 
its  victims  by  the  thousands,  as  it  has  swept  along  in 
its  relentless  course.      I  had  "hen  fever." 

The  Boston  real  estate  agent  seemed  glad  to  see  me; 

he  brightened  more  at  the  statement  of  my  errand,  put 

on  his  magnifying  glasses,  oiled  his  tongue,  and  sailed 

in.    I  remember  his  saying,  "  Wakefield  was  a  growing 

town,  "   and    in   my  innocence  I   thought  it  must   be 

especially  fitted  to  the  growth  of  agricultural  products. 

He  had  in  charge  several  bits  of  Paradise,  Gardens 

of  Eden,  dropped  down  here  in  Wakefield,  and  I  drove 

in  frantic  haste  to  one,  meanly  congratulating  myself 

on  the  stupidity  of  other  men  who  had  neglected  to  enter  therein. 

I  reached  the  spot,  Paradise  it  might  have  been  according  to  John 

Winthrop's  ideal,  which,  as  Mr.  Wadlin  has  just  told  us,  consisted 

in  the  absence  of  beef  and  mutton,  in  thanking  the  Lord  that  they 
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were  not  wanted.  Among  other  trifling  objections  to  the  premises 
was  the  view  from  the  front  windows,  of  a  neighboring  vard.  where 
the  top  of  a  retired  milk  wagon  had  been  utilized  as  a  henhouse. 

In  all  my  study  of  poultry  journals  I  had  never  read  of  wagon-top 
hencoops,  and  I  regarded  it  as  an  innovation  not  to  be  countenanced 
by  me. 

When  looking  at  another  place,  was  attracted  by  the  appearance 
of  a  fine,    well-appointed  farm,  immediately  adjoining   which,  upon 
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AMONG  those  who  have  come  to  our  shores  from  stantly  worked  for  its  progress  along  lines  of  material, 
foreign  lands  and  made  their  homes  in  South  moral,  and  social  developments.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
Reading  or  Wakefield,  few  have  proved  better  citizens  ber  of  the  Wakefield  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
than  Joseph  Connell.  Mr.  Connell  was  born  in  Eondon-  Society  and  the  Wakefield  Board  of  Trade,  and  frequently 
derry,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland,  about  the  year  served  on  committees  of  these  societies.  He  was  an  ex- 
1S27.  His  early  years  were  spent  upon  the  home  farm  cellent  farmer  and  gardener,  and  was  often  awarded 
where  he  obtained  the  elements  of  education  and  learned  premiums  for  farm  products  at  the  local  fairs.  He  was 
how  to  work,  and  the  habits  of  thrift,  honesty,  and  tern-  many  years  a  trustee  of  the  Wakefield  Savings  Bank  and 
perance.  Being  determined  to  make  his  own  way  in  life,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  the  evening 
and  desirous  of  seeing  something  of  the  world,  he  left  before  his  death.  He  was  generally  present  at  town 
home  and  the  friends  of  his  youth  and  came  to  America  meetings  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  manifested  an  intelli- 
to  seek  his  fortune.  For  a  few  years  he  had  hard  work  in  gent  interest  and  a  conservative  public  spirit  in  munici- 
pushing  his  way,  first  in  New  York,  and  later  in  Eowell,  pal  affairs.  In  1SS0,  1S81,  and  1882  he  was  chosen  one 
in  which  last  named  city  he  met  with  a  misfortune  in  of  the  highway  surveyors,  and  for  several  years  rendered 
having  a  disease  of  the  hip,  which  when  cured  left  him  faithful  service  on  the  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor. 
witli   a   permanent    lameness.      From   Lowell   he   went  to  Mr.  Connell  had  especially  strong  feelings  on  the  subject 


Reading,  living  with  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Pratt,  and  learned 
t  h  e  trade  o  f  shoemaker. 
After  a  few  years  he  came  to 
South  Reading,  about  i860, 
and  purchased  a  small  farm 
on  Salem  Street,  formerly 
owned  by  Thomas  Skinner, 
and  devoted  himself  practi- 
cally to  the  milk  business, 
which  he  managed  with  such 
industry  and  good  judgment 
that  he  became  notably  suc- 
cessful. After  eighteen  years 
of  prosperous  activity,  he 
sold  out  his  retail  milk  busi- 
ness, a  few  years  before  his 
death,  and  thereafter  dis- 
posed of  his  nutritious  fluid 
at  wholesale.  Mr.  Connell 
was  married  in  New  York 
City  about  the  year  1857  to 
Miss  Catherine  Darrah,  a 
young  lady  like  himself  a 
native  of  Londonderry,  and 
with  whom  he  passed  a  long 
and  happv  wedded  life,  she 
being    the    survivor.       Two 


JOSEPH   CONNELL. 


of  temperance,  and  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liquors.  He  was  a  member 
of  St.  Joseph's  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  a  n  d 
made  his  sentiments  and 
influence  felt  in  favor  of 
this  great  moral  reform  in 
the  familiar  intercourse  of 
daily   life. 

Mr.  Connell  was  owner  of 
considerable  real  estate  in 
the  town.  The  prominent 
brick  block  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Mechanic  Streets 
was  erected  by  him  jointly 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Curley, 
and  is  still  known  to  the 
public  as  Connell  and 
Curley's  block,  being  at  the 
very  center  of  business  in 
Wakefield. 

Mr.  Connell  was  a  man 
modest  and  unassuming  in 
his  manner,  and  not  forward 
to  express  or  insist  on  his 
own     opinions,    but     friends 


children  remain  as  the  fruit  of  this  union,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  and  neighbors  learned  to  prize  him  for  his  brotherly 
Connell  and  Mr.  Hugh  Connell,  both  well-known  citizens  spirit,  his  sound  judgment,  and  his  strict  integrity.  Many 
of  Wakefield.       Mr.  Connell  died  suddenly  from    heart      of  his  townspeople  when   in   trouble,  knew   of  his  kind 


failure,  Feb.  28,  1895,  at  his  home  on  Salem  Street.  He 
had  been  about  the  town  as  usual  up  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life,  and  the  tidings  of  his  departure  caused  a  great 
shock  in  the  community,  of  which  he  was  a  valued  mem- 
ber. A  large  concourse  of  people  of  all  denominations 
attended  his  funeral  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church, 
attesting  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  fellow-townsmen, 
and  his  remains  found  peaceful  sepulture  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cemetery  in  the  neighboring  town  of   Stoneliam. 

When  Mr.  Connell  became  a  resident  of  the  town  and 
an  owner  of  real  estate  therein,  he  cast  his  lot  with  this 
people  in  a  whole-hearted  way  and  at  once  manifested 
his  interest  in   the  best  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  con- 


and  benevolent  heart,  and  where  to  find  a  wise  adviser 
and  sympathizing  friend. 

Though  not  a  native  here,  nor  "to  the  manner  born," 
Air.  Connell  manifested  a  genuine  affection  for  the  town  of 
his  adoption.  He  was  jealous  of  her  good  name  and 
loyal  to  her  highest  interests.  When  the  movement  for 
the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  settlement  and  incorporation  of  the  old  town 
was  in  progress,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  general  committee,  and  with  enthusiasm,  assisted 
to  make  the  memorable  celebration  a  success.  The  new 
world  would  be  glad  to  receive  and  welcome  from  the  old 
world  an  army  of  such  citizens  as  Joseph  Connell. 
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to    transfer    to  me  his    educational 


inquiry  I  found  to  be  your  town  farm.  I  shuddered,  for  I 
remembered  that  my  friends  and  relatives  had  united  in  lifting  up  a 
common  cry  at  my  folly  and  predicted  the  poorhouse  as  my  final 
home.     It  was  too  ominously  suggestive. 

Another  place  visited,  like  the  surface  of  our  great  globe,  appeared 
to  consist  of  three  parts  water  and  one  part  land,  and  I  thought  of 
my  hens.  I  had  not  the 
fertility  of  mind  which 
characterized  Mayor 
Green  of  Boston.  An- 
other old  story,  but  it 
fits. 

A  certain  citizen  vis- 
ited the  mayor's  office 
and  demanded  that  his 
cellar  be  pumped  out  or 
his  hens  would  drown, 
and  was  advised  by  the 
mayor  to  sell  his  hens 
and  buy  ducks.  I  didn't 
think  of  that.  A  friend 
of  mine  here  at  last  told 
me  that  no  one  who  had 
a  good  estate  in  Wake- 
field would  sell  it  on 
any  terms,  but  in  Read- 
ing happily  I  found  an 
old  sea-captain,  who, 
having  finished  his  ex- 
perience farming,  was 
willing,  for  a  consideration 
advantages. 

When  I  recall  our  cordial  welcome  and  the  many  happy  years  of 
residence  in  Reading;  when  I  think  of  the  pretty  town,  of  the  char- 
acter of  her  people,  of  the  many  opportunities  for  the  highest  social 
enjoyment,  I  bear  Wakefield  no  malice  that  she  turned  me  away. 
Surely  the  most  loyal  of  Wakefield's  citizens  can  be  pardoned  if  he 
regards,  with  filial  pride,  the  "  mother"  town's  preeminence.  That's 
the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  look  upon  the  matter  in  Reading. 

The  representative  of  North  Reading  was  presented 
to  the  company  with  the  following  fraternal  words,  by  the 
chairman  :  — 

Nothing  is  truer  than  the  doctrine  of  heredity.  North  Reading, 
in  1S53,  concluded  to  set  up  housekeeping  on  her  own  hook,  and 
now  has  a  beautiful  home  and  a  growing  and  prosperous  family.  She 
had  not  forgotten  the  struggle  of  1S12,  but  she  parted  from  the 
old  hearth  in  a  more  kindly  spirit.  It  was  a  fresh  illustration  of 
the  old  proverb,  "Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined." 
I  present  Rev.  Gilbert  R.  Bent,  of  North  Reading. 

Address,  in  behalf  of  North  Reading,  by  Rev.  Gilbert 
R.  Bent. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1S43,  thirteen  of  the  citizens  of  North 
Reading  joined  with  the  committees  of  Reading  and  Wakefield,  to 
mature  plans  to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  town.  After  fifty  years  only  one  of  the  thirteen 
remains  with  us,  Charles  P.  Howard,  an  honorable  man  and  a  just  one. 

In  the  brief  time  allotted  us,  we  can  present  but  few  thoughts  by 
contrast. 

In  165S,  the  town  of  Reading  ordered  "the  minister's  pay  to  be 
one  third  in  wheat  and  barley,  one  third  in  pease  and  rye,  one  third 
butter  and  corn  meal." 

It  also  ordered  that  "  every  dog  that  comes  to  the  meeting  after 
this  present  day,  either  on  Lord's  Day  or  Lecture  Day —  except  it 
be  their  dog  that  pay  for  a  dog-whipper —  the  owner  thereof  shall 
pay  sixpence  for  every  time  they  come  to  the  meeting." 

In  1672,  the  court  ordered  that  ''all  such  women  as  are  con- 
victed before  any  proper  court  or  magistrate  of  railing  or  scolding, 
shall  be  gagged,  or  set  in  a  ducking-stool  and  dipped  over  head  and 
ears  in  salt  or  fresh  water,"  as  the  court  shall  order. 


RESIDENCE   OF  BENJAMIN   F.   BARNARD 
Main  Street,  Lakeside,  Wakefield. 


In  this  year,  also,  Samuel  Dunton  and  wife  were  summoned  to 
court  "  to  answer  for  not  attending  public  worship  on  the  Lord's 
Day." 

In  1655,  there  were  twenty  slaves,  fourteen  males  and  six  females. 

The   universe  was  founded  on   the  plan   of  progress,  and   failing 

to    gather    inspiration   from    our    surroundings,    we  find    ourselves 

far  below  a  reasonable 
standard,  in  the  lapse  of 
years. 

In  vain  we  look  about 
us  for  a  comparison  of 
our  lack  of  energy  and 
enterprise.  Many  towns 
have  outstripped  us  in 
the  force  necessary  to 
be  brought  into  requi- 
sition, in  order  to  ulti- 
mate success. 

We  have  some  noble 
characters,  w  h  o  have 
shown  a  commendable 
degree  of  thrift  and 
power  of  endurance,  but 
we  are  a  conservative 
people,  and  in  the  dec- 
ades just  past  that  prin- 
ciple has  prevailed  and 
still  prevails. 

The    coming    in    of 

young   people  from  the 

British   Provinces,  with   unlimited   business   capacity,  when    united 

with    our  native   element,  will,   we   trust,    result   favorably   to   our 

community. 

Their  energy  must  develop  increasing  business  facilities,  until 
these  streets  shall  widen  and  lengthen  even  to  the  mountain's  base, 
and  on  the  banks  of  Ipswich  River  mills  and  factories  shall  rise, 
manned  by  an  intelligent  and  energetic  class  of  laborers. 

"  Then  palaces  shall  rise,"  mayhap,  and  the  "son  shall  finish  what 
his  short-lived  sire  began."  For  North  Reading  is  ''  beautiful  for 
situation,"  and  great  things  may  yet  be  accomplished. 


REV.  GILBERT  R.  BENT. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  "  Parson  Stone,  a  man  of  high  repute  'in 
the  good  old  days,'  refused  to  sell  an  inch  of  his  land  for  the 
establishing  of  the  institution  now  known  as  '  Andover  Theological 
Seminary'  and  Phillips  Academy,  lest  the  boys  should  steal  /lis 
apples." 

Better  have  given  his  land  and  planted  another  orchard. 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


CHARLES  BUTTON,  M.  I).,  was  born  in  Acton, 
Mass.,  June  29,  1S39,  his  parents  being  Solomon 
Lane  Dutton  and  Olive  Charlotte  (Hutchinson)  Mutton. 
Having  fitted  himself  for  the  study  of  medicine,  he 
entered  the  office  of  Alfred  A.  Gerrish,  M.  1 ).,  of  Mont 
Vernon,  N.  H.,  as  a  pupil  in  March,  i860,  attending 
medical  lectures  the  same  year  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.     Sub- 


diate  future,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  for 
a  '•  post  graduate  "  stud}'  in  New  York,  subsequently 
entering  general  practise  in  Tyngsborough,  where  he 
remained  for  twentv-three  years  enthusiastically  engaged 
in  the  practise  of  his  profession,  being  honored  by  his 
professional  brethren  by  appointment  successively  to 
different  official  positions  in  the  District  Medical  Society 


sequently  becoming  a  student  of  Levi  Howard,  M.  D.,  (Middlesex  North)  up  to  and  including  its  presidency,  to 
of  Chelmsford,  he  attended  lectures  at  Harvard  Medical  which  he  was  twice  elected.  His  leanings  were  towards 
College  during  the  winter  of  1861-62,  graduating  from  the  specialty  of  mental  diseases,  and  he  would  have  con- 
that  institution  in  March,  1S63.  Six  months  previous  to  tinned  in  hospital  practise,  but  for  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
receiving  his  diploma,  having  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  the  daughter  of  Dea.  David  Perham,  of  Chelmsford, 
John  E.  Tyler,  M.  D.,  superintendent  of  the  McLean  which  compelled  his  return  to  New  England,  where,  how- 
Asylum  for  Insane,  given  special  attention  to  mental  and  ever,  she  continued  to  fail  until  her  death.  It  was  that 
nervous  disease,  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of   Dr.  she  might  be  near  her  home  that  he  entered  upon  practise 


Tyler,  appointed  second  assistant  physician  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  Sept.  1,  1862,  where 
he  remained  until  June  30, 
1863,  when  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Jesse  P. 
Bancroft,  superintendent  of 
the  asylum,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  second  assis- 
tant physician  to  the  Illinois 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
at  Jacksonville,  111.,  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office, 
July  4,  1863,  and  was  pro- 
moted the  same  year  to  the 
position  of  first  assistant 
physician,  holding  the  office 
until  he  resigned  in  March, 
1S6S. 

On  his  resignation  the 
following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  trustees  and 
placed  upon  the  records  of 
the  institution  : 

State  of  Illinois. 
Hospital  for  the   Insane, 
Superintendent's  Office, 
Jacksonville,  March  4,  1S6S. 

Whereas,  Charles  Dntton,  M.  I)., 
first    assistant    physician     to    the 

Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  trustees  of  said  institution,  very  reluctantly 
accept  such  resignation,  very  much  regretting  that  the  failing  health 
of  Dr.  Button's  wife  should  make  a  change  of  locality  desirable,  and 
that  this  institution  should  be  thus  deprived  of  his  very  valuable 
services. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  cheerfully  tender  to  Dr.  Dutton  our 
acknowledgment  of  the  superior  services  by  him  rendered  the  State 
during  his  connection  (for  nearly  five  years)  with  this  institution. 

Resolved,  That  from  our  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  we 
recognize  in  Dr.  Dutton  the  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  official,  the 
accomplished  practitioner  and  the  humane  gentleman. 

E.  G.  Miner,  President,  Joseph  T.  Eccles, 

Francis  A.  Hoffman,  Fernando  Jones, 

Richard  C.  Dunn,  Isaac  L.  Morrison. 

Leaving  Illinois  with  his  family,  for  their  home  in 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  and   having  no  plans  for  the  imme- 


CHARLES   DUTTON,    M.   D 


in  Tyngsborough.     He  was  afterwards  married  to  another 

Chelmsford  lad}',  Miss  Caro- 
line   A.    Parkhurst.    and    has 
five    children,    the   eldest,    a 
daughter,  Susan  A.,  by  his  first 
wife,     and      Paul,     Richard, 
Riberot,    and    Hope    by    his 
second  wife.    He  was  actively 
engaged    in    the    welfare    of 
Tyngsborough,  as  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee,  as 
superintendent    of     schools, 
and    trustee    of     the     Public 
Library.   He  labored  success- 
fully to  secure   the   construc- 
tion of  the  iron  bridge  across 
the  Merrimack  at  that  place, 
the  public  need  of  which  he 
saw  repeatedly  appearing  be- 
fore the  legislature  to  urge  its 
necessity.       For    more   than 
twenty  years  he  took  no  vaca- 
tion, but  soon  after  the  death 
of  his  second  wife,  which  fol- 
lowed a  brief  illness  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1889,  he  threw  off  the 
professional     harness    for     a 
season    and    sought    needed 
rest  in   a  trip   to    Europe    in 
company  with    Dr.   J.   C.    Irish,  of   Lowell,  visiting  many 
places  of    interest  in  Great    Britain,   France,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  but  spending  the  greater  part  of  the    time 
in   the  hospitals   of  Paris  and   London.       Returning,   he 
resumed  practise  and  continued  his  residence  in  Tyngs- 
borough until   April,    189 1,  when   an   auspicious  opening 
unexpectedly  occurred  in  Wakefield.     He  saw  that  the 
time  had  come  for  a  change  and   he  immediately  cast  his 
lot  with  the  people  of  Wakefield,  the  home  of  his  wife, 
Mary  L.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Mansfield,  a  physician 
of  enviable  reputation,  but  now  retired  from  active  prac- 
tise.     In  this  new  field   he  again  entered  into  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  an  active  professional  life  ;  church 
and  other  social   relations  were   transferred  from  the  old 
lo   the  new    home,  and   he  at  once   became  identified  as  a 
citizen  with  the  interests  of  the  town. 
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The  town  was  honored  years  ago  as  the  seat  of  a  musical  insti- 
tute, under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  George  F.  Root,  a  man  not  un- 
known to  fame  in  the  musical  world.  The  "Root  Farm,"  now 
owned  by  J.  S.  Eisenbraun,  is  still  one  of  the  picturesque  adorn- 
ments of  the  town. 

In  our  Civil  War  the  town  showed  a  commendable  patriotism, 
furnishing  promptly  her  quota  of  men. 

Flint  Memorial  Mall  —  the  pride  of  the  town — is  one  of  the 
many  benefactions  of  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Flint,  of  Wakefield,  "  an  elect 
lady,"  now  the  widow  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Flint,  one  of  our  respected 
and  prosperous  citizens. 

Our  churches  have  been  blessed  with  faithful  pastors  who  have 
won  many  to  a  better  life,  by  holding  up  the  truth  and  preaching 
the  Word  of  life. 

Our  schools  are  moving  on  to  a  more  successful  future,  seeking 
in  consolidation  a  more  excellent  way. 

LIST    OF    CENTENARIANS. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Sheldon  Howard,  mother  of  Elbridge,  86,  and 
Charles  P.,  84,  died  Oct.  20,  1SS5,  aged  102  years,  2  months,  13 
days.  Mrs.  Sarah  Eaton,  died  March,  1858,  aged  102  years,  4 
months,  3  days.  Mrs.  Lucinda  S.  Parker,  died  Feb.  20,  1S80,  aged 
104  years,  4  months,  S  days.  Mr.  Samuel  Sims,  died  August  21, 
iS5i,agedg7  years.  Mrs.  Sarah  Flint,  died  August  20,  1892,  aged 
95  years,  11  months.  Mr.  Uavid  Parker,  died  April 
21,  1847,  aged  93  years.  Mr.  Silas  Jeffry,  died  Jan. 
23,  1S92,  aged  92  years,  4  months,  24  days.  Mr. 
Samuel  Jeffry,  died  Jan.  24,  1S92,  aged  90  years. 
Elisha  Jeffry,  died  Sept.  18,  1892,  aged  S9  years,  3 
months,  6  days.  Mr.  Timothy  Dame,  died  July  2, 
18S6,  aged  85  years,  11  months,  13  days. 

OUR    OLDEST    DWELLING-HOUSES. 

Rev.  Daniel  Putnam,  born  Nov.  12,  1695,  built  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Geo.  H.  Putnam,  fifth  genera- 
tion. First  painted  house,  Mr.  Warren  Eaton's  pres- 
ent dwelling.  Congregational  Parsonage,  Rev.  D. 
Kilburn,  Dec.  Joseph  Cook's  house  and  the  house 
now  occupied  by  C.  A.  Dockham. 

Total  valuation  of   property  in  i860    .      .   $564,691 

1S90    .     .      529,725 


Stout  were  your  hearts  and  unconquered  your  might, 
Sure  in  your  faith  in  the  God  of  the  free. 

Founders  of  Reading,  ye  worked  in  the  Light  ! 
Voice  of  the  breezes,  on  lake  and  on  lea, 
Shout  to  the  forest  the  grand  melody  — 

Heroes  of  old,  ye  endured  for  the  Right ! 

Sons  of  the  nation,  brave  brothers  and  sires, 

Plunged  in  the  smoke  of  Rebellion's  red  flame, 
Torn  in  her  carnage  and  scorched  in  her  fires, 

Glorious  emerging,  victorious  you  came 
Home  to  your  hearths,  to  your  plows  and  your  spires. 

Swept  by  your  bayonets,  you  drove  out  the  Shame; 

Cleansed  in  your  blood  was  America's  name. 
Sons  of  the  nation,  brave  brothers  and  sires  ! 

Reading  and  Wakefield,  we  greet  you  with  song; 

Voices  of  love  in  your  festival  blend, 
O'er  you  a  legion  of  memories  throng, 

May  you  in  kinship  endure  to  the  End. 
Brothers  united  in  ties  ever  strong. 

Murmuring  forest,  your  choruses  lend  ! 

Echoing  hills,  with  your  answers  attend  ! 
Wakefield  and  Reading,  we  greet  you  with  song  ! 
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Decline  $34,966 
You  will  discover  plainly  that  we  are  not  a  grasping 
people.  We  are  glad  and  thankful  for  the  prosperity 
of  our  mother  and  sister,  and  we  have  been  moved 
to  emulate  them,  and  have  depended  upon  steam  to 
supplement  our  weakness,  and  already  we  feel  the 
first  impulses  of  electric  power  and  are  hoping  we  may  be  wafted 
into  the  regions  of  highest  prosperity,  etc. 

The  total  valuation  of  North  Reading  in  1S90.  What  is  it  ? 
"Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon 
(Reading),"  nor  in  the  town  hall  at  Wakefield. 

Following  the  address  of  Mr.  Bent,  the  anniversary 
hymn  from  the  talented  pen  of  a  gentleman  of  Wakefield, 
Mr.  Samuel  Abbott,  was  sung  with  happy  effect  by  the 
High  School  chorus  :  — 

COMMEHORATIVE   HYHN. 

By  Samuel  Abbott. 
Spirit  of  old,  we  invoke  thee  to-day! 

Garlands  and  song  are  the  honors  we  bring; 
Twined  are  thine  altars  with  laurel  and  bay  ; 

Loud  in  thy  praises  our  chorus  shall  ring. 
Come  from  thy  temple  of  years,  far  away  ! 

Rise  from  the  Past,  on  thine  unfettered  wing, 

Laden  with  roses  and  blossoms  of  Spring, 
Spirit  of  old,  we  invoke  thee  to-day! 

Heroes  of  old,  who  endured  for  the  Right, 
Battling  the  storm  and  the  strife  of  the  sea, 


OLD  SWAIN   HOUSE, 
Vernon  Street,  Wakefield. 

The  concluding  address  of  the  afternoon  was  home- 
made and  was  preceded  by  the  following  remarks  from 
the  chairman  :  — 

For  our  closing  thought  we  turn  to  our  own  home,  to  a  fellow- 
townsman,  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  our  oldest  families,  who 
has  an  ancestry  represented  on  this  platform  by  three  generations, 
the  poet,  the  reader,  and  himself.  To  whose  father,  an  honored 
citizen  of  old  Reading,  South  Reading,  and  Wakefield,  all  are  so 
greatly  indebted  for  his  historical  research,  and  to  whom  no  greater 
compliment  can  be  paid  than  to  say  that  he  is  walking  worthily  in 
his  father's  footsteps.  I  indulge  the  hope  that  250  years  from  this 
time,  his  and  his  descendants'  virtues  may  be  recounted  as  we 
recount  those  of  his  ancestry  to-day.  I  present  Chester  W.  Eaton. 
Esq.,  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

Address  in  behalf  of  Wakefield,  by  Chester  W.  Eaton. 
Esq. :  — 

Mr.  Chairmiin  an,i  Friends:  First  of  all,  let  me,  in  behalf  of 
three  generations  of  a  somewhat  numerous  race,  thank  the  gentle- 
man who  so  gracefully  presides  over  the  exercises  of  this  historic 
occasion,  for  his  friendly  and  flattering  words  of  introduction,  and 
express  the  wish  that  I  might  more  successfully  emulate  the  virtues 
of  my  ancestors. 
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FRANKLIN  POOLE  is  a  native  of  Wakefield,  having 
been   born   in  the   South    Parish   of    Reading,   now 
Wakefield,  Oct.  19,  1S08,  in  the  same  house  in  which  he 
has  always  lived,  and   in    which  he  is  now,  in   peace   and 
plenty,  spending  the  evening  of  life.     His  parents  were 
Timothy  and    Jerusha    F.    Poole,  whose   ancestors  were 
among  the  earlier  settlers  of  the  town.     Mr.  Poole  learned 
the  trade  pf  his  father,  that  of  house  painter,  and  has  a 
keen  relish  for  the  beautiful  in  his  art,  and  painting  not 
only  houses,  but  pictures  of  houses,  of  scenes  real  and 
scenes  imaginary.     The   Wakefield    Historical  Society,  of 
which   Mr.   Poole   is  an   honorary   member,    is    especially 
indebted  to  his  artistic  skill  and  generosity  for   the  many 
valuable  portraits  of  private  and  public  buildings,  which 
adorns   its   limited    quarters    in    the  town    hall   building. 
Mr.    Poole  was  educated  in   our   public  schools,   and   at 
the  South  Reading  Academy. 
He  was  fond  of  books,  and 
even  when  a  young  man,  was 
able   to  hold   intelligent  con- 
versations    on     ancient    and 
modern     history,    with    men 
of     larger     experience     and 
superior      advantages.       He- 
put     to     practical     use     the 
knowledge  obtained,  by  edit- 
ing   and    publishing    written 
papers,    as    the    "  Executive 
Organ,"       ''Phonographic 
Pioneer,"   and   others.      The 
latter  was  written  in  phonetic 
characters  and   was  read   by 
students  of  other  towns  and 
States.       The    other    papers 
were  issued  for  amusement, 
and    as    a   means   of    mental 
culture.     At    one    period    of 
his    life   he  was   much   inter- 
ested  in   phrenology,  and   in 
the     autumn     of     1840,     he 
delivered    a    course  of    nine 
lectures    upon     his     favorite 
subject,  before  the   Franklin 
Lyceum,  of  which   organiza- 
tion he  was  secretary.  He  has  not  been  ambitious  for  office, 
sometimes  accepting  it  when  offered,  but  never  seeking  it. 
He  has,  however,  served  the  town  on  the  board  of  school 
committee,  and  as  a  trustee  of  the   public  library,  and   in 
1847,  he  represented  the  town  in  the  legislature  of  the 
State. 

The  noble  stand  which  Mr.  Poole  took  in  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  in  the  early  days  of  the  aboli- 
tion movement,  illustrated  his  indomitable  perseverance 
in  pursuance  of  the  right.  The  two  leading  parties  in 
town  were  the  whigs  and  democrats.  These  were  so 
nearly  evenly  divided  that  a  small  abolition  party  held 
the  balance  of  power,  and  could  compel  the  larger  parties 
to  put  forward  their  best  men  for  office,  or  suffer  defeat. 
At  the  November  election  in  1838,  for  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives  and    other    State    officers,  the    candidates    for 
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representatives  of  the  two  stronger  parties  were  objec- 
tionable to  the  third  party.  At  that  time  the  town  was 
entitled  to  two  representatives,  and  it  required  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  to  elect.  The  meeting  convened 
early  in  the  afternoon.  The  third  party  could  be  de- 
pended on  for  thirty-six  votes ;  they  usually  cast  more. 
The  voting  commenced,  and  on  the  fourteenth  ballot  one 
representative  was  elected.  A  recess  of  an  hour  was  taken 
to  count  and  declare  the  vote  for  governor.  Business  was 
resumed  to  choose  a  second  representative.  During  the 
evening,  after  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  to  elect,  the 
leaders  of  both  of  the  other  parties  made  several  appeals 
to  the  third  party  to  yield  their  position  and  not  longer 
prevent  an  election,  each  party  declaring  they  would  not 
change  their  votes  if  they  had  to  remain  in  session  all 
night.     Now    it    was    Mr.    Poole's    turn    to    address  the 

meeting  in  behalf  of  the  third 
party,  and  it  was  said  br- 
others that  he  made  a  most 
telling  speech,  closing  it  as 
follows  :  "  Mr.  Moderator,  if 
gentlemen  wish  to  remain 
here  all  night  they  can  do 
so,  but  when  the  morning 
sun  shall  look  in  at  the 
eastern  windows  of  this  hall, 
it  will  find  the  inflexible 
thirty-six  at  their  post." 
Between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  the  meeting 
was  "  indefinitely  post- 
poned." The  whigs  changed 
their  candidate  for  a  more 
acceptable  man,  and  he  was 
elected  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Poole  was  a  good 
debater,  as  evidenced  in  the 
village  lyceum  and  other 
kindred  societies.  When  in 
the  legislature  he  coped  with 
the  prominent  men  of  the 
house,  men  of  long  experience 
in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and 
received  the  hearty  commen- 
dation of  persons  of  all  shades  in  politics  for  his  able 
and  fearless  advocacy  of  principles  of  general  public 
interest.  A  Boston  paper  publishing  one  of  his  speeches 
said,  "  There  is  no  member  of  the  House  who  can  make 
a  better  speech  than  Mr.  Poole  of  South  Reading." 

Mr.  Poole  was  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  general 
committee  at  Reading  in  1844,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Redding, 
and  at  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  at  Wake- 
field he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  a  guest  of  the 
town.  August  19,  1840,  Mr.  Poole  married  Rebecca  P. 
Rollins,  of  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  who  made  for  him  a  happy 
home,  and  died  August  27,  1893,  aged  about  eighty-one 
years.  They  had  no  children.  Mr.  Poole  has  been  a 
quiet  citizen,  living  in  peace  with  all  men,  and  is  now 
enjoying  the  respect  of  the  entire  community. 
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True  it  is  that  I  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  stand  in 
this  place  and  speak  a  few  words  for  this  old  town  with  its  new 
name,  though  you  may  have  already  been  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  eloquence,  the  humor,  and  the  music  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  for  there  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  central  structure  of 
my  being  an  imperishable  spirit  of  love  and  loyalty  to  my  native 
town,  a  sentiment  that  has  come  to  me  as  a  birthright,  which  has 
grown  with  my  years,  strengthened  with  my  thought,  which  has 
gathered  a  halo  of  significance  by  my  musings,  and  to  which  I  am 
glad  and  proud  to  give  expression  on  this  rejoicing  day.  It  is  an 
occasion  to  be  remembered  in  our  annals,  and  its  proceedings  should 
be  embalmed  in  our  municipal  archives. 

There  have  been  occasions  in  our  local  history  even  more  resplend- 
ent in  visible  decoration,  more  exciting  in  noisy  jubilation,  more 
attractive,  perhaps,  to  the  outward  senses,  but  never  a  celebration 
so  full  of  meaning  and  so  profoundly  impressive  to  the  reflective 
mind  of  a  good  citizen  of  this  ancient  town.  "  There  are,  it  may  be, 
so  many  kinds  of  voices  in  the  world,  and  none  of  them  is  without 
signification."  But  I  mention  only  three  kinds:  the  voices  of  the 
Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future. 

The  voices  of  the  Future,  how  grandly  they  sound,  and  especially 
to  young  men. 

"  Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years  would  yield, 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's  field, 
And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway,  near  and  nearer  drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary  dawn  : 
And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs  of  men  ; 
Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new, 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall  do." 

The  voices  of  the  Future  call  to  honorable  labor,  to  glorious  ad- 
venture, to  battle  for  the  right,  to  noble  deeds  and  heroic  achieve- 
ment, and  display  the  shining  prizes  of  wealth,  fame,  and  position. 

How  blithely  do  the  brave  young  spirits  respond  to  the  summons, 
in  their  fresh  enthusiasm,  their  high  resolve  and  contempt  of  dan- 
ger, little  realizing  the  sacrifices,  the  disappointments,  and  the  trage- 
dies that  will  gather  in  their  pathways  ere  they  learn  the  bitter,  yet 
precious,  lessons  of  experience. 

The  voices  of  the  Present  —  they  speak  of  the  great  urgent  con- 
cerns and  enterprises  of  the  world  and  human  life. 

They  tell  us  of  foes  without  and  foes  within  our  borders,  and  the 
pressing  needs,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  toiling  masses,  and 
are  heard  most  clearly  by  men  in  middle  age,  whose  hands  have  the 
skill  of  years,  whose  minds  have  been  matured  by  study  and  obser- 
vation, and  whose  courageous  souls  have  been  tempered  and  strength- 
ened by  many  a  rough  struggle  with  adverse  circumstances.  These 
are  the  men,  with  their  harness  on,  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  the 
people's  service,  to  whom  we  look  with  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
exigencies  of  the  nation  and  the  state,  and  the  momentous  affairs 
of  our  own  town,  to  devise  and  execute  wise  measures  of  govern- 
ment, business,  and  reform.  To  such  citizens  do  we  turn,  and  place 
in  their  hands  our  lives,  onr  homes,  and  our  honor,  because  we 
know  they  have  taken  their  degrees  in  the  high  school  of  experience. 

The  voices  of  the  Past  —  they  come  to  us  laden  with  messages 
full  of  import  and  instruction,  and  ring  with  the  most  impressive 
distinctness  in  the  ears  of  men  and  women  in  the  decline  of  life,  for 
they  have  learned  in  the  vicissitudes  of  earth's  pilgrimage  to  recog- 
nize in  these  voices  a  value  and  authenticity  like  unto  the  oracles 
divine;  and  not  without  reason,  for  the  very  truths  of  God  have 
been  recorded  by  holy  men  of  old  on  the  page  of  inspiration,  and 
left  for  our  help  and  guidance  in  the  trials  and  scenes  of  daily  life. 
Poets  and  philosophers  have  divined  and  interpreted  for  us  the 
secrets  of  nature  and  the  human  heart.  Science  has  unrolled  her 
marvelous  page.  Art  has  bequeathed  to  us  her  treasures,  and  provi- 
dence has  unveiled  itself  in  history. 

Time  permits  but  an  allusion  to  these  voices  of  the  Past,  but  we 
perceive  at  once  how  barren  would  be  our  lives  without  them. 

I  have  been  speaking  in  general,  but  I  have  been  thinking  of  the 
old  town,  now  embracing  in  its  original  limits  three  municipalities, 
which  together  first  bore  the  venerated  name  of  Redding,  and  having 
especially  in  my  thought  the  First  Parish,  now  dear  to  our  hearts 
and  known  to  the  world  under  the  hopeful  name  of  Wakefield. 


Looking  backward  to  the  early  days,  the  scenes  of  that  time  and 
the  significant  epochs  of  succeeding  centuries  pass  before  my  mind 
like  the  pictures  of  a  panorama.  I  see  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  1639 
and  1640  with  their  families  pushing  out  from  mother  Lynn,  follow- 
ing along  the  valley  of  the  Saugus  to  ;'  the  head  of  their  bounds  " 
and  rearing  their  primitive  dwellings  by  the  borders  of  our  lakes  and 
on  the  adjacent  hill-slopes,  negotiating  with  the  curious  aborigines  for 
peaceful  occupation,  and  driving  out  the  beasts  of  the  forest  with 
their  rifles  and  stout  right  arms.  In  1644,  they  built  their  first  log 
church,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  this  hall,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  and  were  granted  municipal  incorporation  by  the  General 
Court. 

Almost  on  this  spot  was  located  the  parsonage  of  the  second  and 
third  ministers  of  the  Old  Parish.  Here  the  "  first  families " 
struggled  and  fought,  prayed  and  toiled,  amid  privations,  sacrifices, 
and  perils,  laying  firmly  the  foundations  of  this  fair  town  in  faith 
and  works,  liberty  and  law.  The  old  town  was  divided  in  1S12,  the 
First  Parish  taking  the  name  of  South  Reading,  which  in  1S6S  was 
changed  to  Wakefield. 

We  may  not  trace  the  development  of  the  town  in  the  long  years 
that  followed,  nor  tell  the  early  settlers1  provision  for  education, 
their  devotion  to  religion,  their  services  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  their  patriotism  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  in  the  Great 
Rebellion.  The  record  has  been  made  by  other  pens  and  spoken  by 
other  tongues. 

We  may  not  even  mention  the  names  of  the  trusted  leaders  that 
have  wisely  guided  the  town  in  her  steady  progress  toward  the  ideal 
of  a  city  of  homes.  We  cannot  tell  of  the  beginnings  of  her  indus- 
tries nor  speak  of  their  expansion,  nor  can  we  descant  on  the  charms 
of  her  scenery,  including  the  beautiful  lakes,  parks,  and  hills,  the 
elegance  and  convenience  of  her  public  and  private  buildings,  her 
remarkable  facilities  of  railway  communication,  the  completeness  of 
her  municipal  equipment,  her  water  supply,  her  fire  protection,  her 
gas  and  electric  lights. 

We  wish,  indeed,  mention  could  be  made  at  some  length  of  our 
public  schools,  public  library  and  reading  room,  our  churches,  and 
societies,  newspapers,  Post  12  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
the  town's  glorious  war  record,  and  Memorial  Hall,  the  Historical 
Society,  the  fire  department,  our  banking  institutions,  cemeteries, 
and  reform  organizations,  but  time  forbids. 

It  were,  however,  an  ungrateful  omission  not  to  call  the  names  of 
some  of  the  grand  men,  personally  known  to  many  of  us,  who  have 
in  the  last  half  century  kept  bright  the  honor  of  our  town  and  done 
so  much  in  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  the  institutions  we 
have  named.  Many,  indeed,  have  gone  to  their  long  home,  while 
the  survivors  greet  us  with  whitening  hair  and  feeble  mien.  How 
sweet  and  precious  are  the  memories  of  these  departed  friends,  and 
with  what  encouraging  glances  do  they  seem  to  step  forth  in  bodily 
presence,  as  their  names  are  called,  and  breathe  a  benediction  on 
their  successors  in  the  work.     The  familiar  forms  rise  before  me  :  — 

Capt.  Thomas  Emerson,  Dr.  Solon  O.  Richardson,  Paul  Hart 
Sweetser,  Capt.  Noah  Smith,  Col.  lames  Ilartshorne,  Lilley  Eaton, 
John  White,  Dea.  David  Smith,  Dea.  Jacob  Eaton,  Lemuel  Sweetser, 
Cyrus  Wakefield,  Lucius  Beebe,  Dea.  Aaron  Bryant,  Benjamin  B. 
Wiley,  Samuel  Gardner,  Daniel  Allen,  Samuel  Kingman,  James  M. 
Evans,  James  Eustis,  Adam  Wiley,  John  Winship.  and  those  other 
strong  and  loyal  workers  who  have  labored  during  the  same  period, 
and  still  tarry  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  into  whose  faces  we  are 
glad  to  look  this  day,  —  surely  it  were  not  invidious  to  mention 
some  of  them  by  name.  They  love  the  old  town  as  well  as  ever,  and 
not  all  have  yet  put  off  their  armor.  I  think  of  Aaron  Foster, 
Franklin  Poole,  Benjamin  Franklin  Tweed,  Edward  Mansfield. 
Delorma  B.  Wheelock,  Albert  G.  Sweetser.  Joseph  D.  Mansfield, 
Hiram  Eaton,  George  O.  Carpenter,  James  Oliver,  John  S.  Eaton, 
Philip  C.  Wheeler,  George  R.  Morrison,  John  G.  Aborn. 

From  these  names  of  the  living  and  dead  we  may  truly  judge  of 
the  character,  qualities,  and  spirit  of  the  many  generations  that  have 
preceded  them  since  1644,  and  left  the  impress  of  their  faithful  and 
loving  service  on  the  growing  institutions  of  the  town.  What  we 
have  and  what  we  are,  we  largely  owe  to  the  wise  and  true  men  and 
women  of  other  days,  and  we  render  to  them  the  tribute  of  our  in- 
telligent appreciation  and  grateful  remembrance.       We    take  what 
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BENJAMIN  BROWN  WILEY  was  the  son  of  James 
and    Mary    (Bryant)    Wiley,   who    was   the    son    of 
Ebenezer   Wiley,  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Wiley,  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Reading,  now  Wakefield,  living  in 
'•Little  World,''  now   Woodville.      The  subject   of   this 
sketch  was  born   April  8,  1786.  and  married   first,  Jan.  5, 
1809,  Keturah  Green,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Martha 
Green,    who    died   May  24,    1846.       He   married,  second, 
Sept.  24,  1848,  Sarah  Morris,  who  still  survives.    The  chil- 
dren of  Benjamin  B.  and  Keturah  were   Olive,  hum  Dec. 
13,    1809,   and   married.  August    22,    1838,    Rev.    Samuel 
Randall;   Emory,   born   Nov.    19,  181  1,  married.  Feb.  21, 
1839,  Abbie   S.   Williams,  and   died    Feb.   9,    1862  ;    Ben- 
jamin, born    Dec.  31,  1813,  married,  Dec.  25,  1843,  Han- 
nah   P.    Tufts,  and  died   Feb.  22,  18S7  ;   Ebenezer,  bom 
June  30,  1817,  married,  May  15,  1S42,  Mary  J.    Barnard, 
and     died     Jan.      19,     18S3  ; 
Frederick       Slocumb,     born 
March     18,     1819,    married, 
October,    1849,   Tuma   Pier- 
pont,  became   an    Episcopal 
clergyman,    settled    in     New 
York  City,  and  died  Jan.  20, 
1864,     while      traveling     in 
Kurope  for  his  health:    Mar- 
tha,   born     March    4,     1S22, 
married,      Oct.      28,      1850, 
(  iiiandoB.  Potter,  counsellor- 
at-law  then  of  South    Read- 
ing, afterwards  went  to  New 
York  City,  became  a  man  of 
wealth     and      has     recently 
deceased.     His  wife,  Martha, 
died    Feb.    12,    1879.      The 
children   of   Mr.   Wiley   have 
all  deceased,  but  the  follow- 
ing number  of  grandchildren 
survive,    viz.,    one    son    and 
three  daughters  of  Martha  ; 
one  son  and  one  daughter  of 
Emory  ;    one    son    and    one 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  ;    two 
sons  of    Olive,   one   bearing 
the  name  of  Benjamin  Wiley 
Randall.      Mr.   Wiley  was  a  shoe  manufacturer  by  occu- 
pation, with  his  place  of  business  at   the  corner  of  Main 
and   Crescent   Streets,  and  with   his  family  occupied  the 
Ballard  Eaton  house  up  the  lane  from  Main  Street,  Lake- 
side.    Thence   he  removed  to  the   Prentiss  house  on  the 
westerly  side  of   the  common,  on   or  near   the  site  of  the 
present  location   of  the   Wakefield  high   school   building, 
and  while  there  he  built  the  brick  house  on   Main  Street, 
raising   the   frame  on   the  very  day  of  the  birth  of  his 
youngest  child,  Martha,  being   March  4,  1822.      In  1S50, 
he   fitted   up   his   manufactory  for  a  dwelling-house,  into 
which  he  moved  with  his  family,  and  sold  his  brick  house 
to  his  son  Ebenezer,  whose  widow  and  daughter  still  find 
it  a  pleasant  home.      In  addition  to  his   business  of  man- 
ufacturing shoes,  and  in  partnership  with    his  son  Emory, 
he   kept,   what   was   for  those  times,  an   extensive   stable 
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for  the  letting  of  horses  and  carriages.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  South  Reading  Academy,  in  1828,  he  took  a 
great  interest  as  well  as  an  active  part,  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
corporation.  On  assuming  the  duties  of  treasurer  he  set 
apart  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of  his  manufactory  for  an 
office,  in  which  also  he  opened  a  store,  and  kept  for  sale 
the  books  and  other  school  material  required  by  the 
students  of  the  academy.  Mr.- Wiley  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  was  a  ready  speaker  and  frequently 
exercised  his  gift  in  town  meetings.  He  took  a  common- 
sense  view  of  things,  though  not  always  on  the  side  of  the 
majority  on  the  question  at  issue.  When  he  engaged  in 
an  argument  with  an  opponent  of  like  aptness  and  strength 
as  himself,  the  debate  was  earnest  and  exciting,  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  right  he  held  to  with  great  tenacity. 

Sometimes  when  engrossed 
in  thought,  so  great  would 
be  the  concentration  of  his 
mind  that  he  appeared  to  be 
alone  even  in  the  presence 
of  friends,  yet  by  nature  he 
was  social  and  communica- 
tive, and  the  little  children 
in  the  streets  could  testify 
to  his  kindly  greetings. 
He  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  at  a  time  when 
that  magistrate  was  ex- 
pected to  entertain  com- 
plaints and  try  civil  cases 
whenever  requested  so  to  do. 
Some  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  declined  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  judge,  either  feel- 
ing inadequate  to  the  task  or 
out  of  harmony  with  the 
work.  These  appreciated 
Mr.  Wiley's  willingness  to 
take  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment of  justice,  and  gladly 
accorded  to  him  all  the 
honors  and  emoluments,  as 
well  as  the  perplexities  of 
the  office.  He  served  the  town  as  selectman  and  school 
committee  man,  as  well  as  on  other  committees  in  mat- 
ters of  the  town.  For  a  long  time  he  was  the  local  agent 
for  the  "  Watchman  "  and  also  the  local  agent  of  a 
popular  fire  insurance  company,  he  having  but  few,  if 
any,  competitors.  He  possessed  a  very  strong  will  and 
great  perseverance,  with  a  purpose  to  secure  whatever  he 
thought  ought  to  be  accomplished.  He  was  prosperous 
in  his  undertakings,  and  retired  from  active  business 
many  years  before  his  death,  having  surrounded  himself 
and  his  family  with  the  comforts  of  life.  He  was  liberal 
with  his  means  in  the  various  departments  of  benevo- 
lence, but  took  a  special  interest  in  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions both  in  home  and  foreign  fields.  He  died  Nov. 
ei,  1877,  aged  ninety-one  years,  seven  months,  and  three 
days. 
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they  have  given  us,  and  the  record  of  their  experiences  will  guide 
our  pathway  in  the  future. 

We  hope  for  our  town  a  glorious  career  as  the  city  of  Wakefield 
—  to  be  thoroughly  furnished  with  good  works  and  supplied  with 
every  institution  and  privilege  any  good  citizen  may  in  reason  desire  ; 
but  in  order  to  realize  our  anticipations  we  shall  need  to  exercise  the 
highest  wisdom,  patience,  and  vigilance. 

The  voices  of  the  present  are  loud  and  urgent,  and  there  are  perils 
in  the  way.  The  voices  of  the  future  are  tumultuous  and  uncertain, 
but  they  will  full  soon  force  themselves  on  our  attention,  and  the 
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only  way  in  which  we  may  properly  shape  and  guide  the  course  of 
our  municipal  ship  and  worthily  act  in  storms  and  emergencies,  is 
to  reverently  and  humbly  study  the  precious  lessons  of  the  past. 

The  audience  rose  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address  and 
joined  with  the  chorus  in  singing  "  America."  The  bene- 
diction was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Lovinzo  L.  Greene, 
pastor  of  the  Universalist  church  in  Wakefield,  and  the 
protracted  and  successful  exercises  of  the  afternoon  were 
numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past. 

It  seems  fitting  to  mention  that,  notwithstanding  the 
brilliant  character  of  the  audience  at  the  exercises  in  the 
town  hall,  there  were  many  distinguished  gentlemen 
and  friends  of  the  town  who  were  unable  to  accept  the 
municipal  invitation  to  be  present  to  join  in  the  observ- 
ances of  the  day.  The  letters  of  regret  were  so  nu- 
merous that  the  limitations  of  time  did  not  permit  the 
chairman  to  read  many  of  them  from  the  platform. 
The  following  list  includes  the  names  of  these  absent 
friends  :  — 

Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell  of  Groton ;  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar, 
United  States  Senator;  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  United  States 
Senator  ;  Hon.  William  Everett,  Representative  in  Congress  ;  Hon. 
William  M.  Butler,  President  of  Massachusetts  Senate;  Hon. 
Henry  M.  Phillips,  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  Hon.  Winslow  Warren,  United  States  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  Boston  ;  Hon.  Luman  T.  Jefts,  Middlesex  County  Commissioner; 
Capt.  John  G.  B.  Adams,  Commander-in-Chief  of  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic;  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Bridges,  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Peach, 
Jr.,  Gen.  Thomas  F.  Edmands,  Hon.  John  Fiske,  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Harwood,  Mayor  of  Lynn  ;  Hon.  James  Pierce,  Mayor  of  Maiden  ; 
Hon.  Alonzo  H.  Evans,  Mayor  of  Everett;  John  Deering,  Prof. 
Daniel  C.  Eaton  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  Hon.  Charles  F.  Brown  of 
Reading ;  Hon.  Parker  L.  Converse  of  Woburn  ;  Capt.  Edward  T. 
Strong,  United  States  Navy;  Hon.  John  W.  Hammond,  Justice 
Superior  Court;  Charles  R.   Darling,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Ellis  Stevens  of 


Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  Stillman  A.  Eaton  of  Vineland,  N.  J.  ;  Mr. 
Delorma  B.  Wheelock  of  White  Kiver  Junction,  Vt.  ;  Mr.  Stephen 
O'Meara  of  the  Boston  Journal ;  Rev.  Winfield  Scott  Hawkes  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  Rev.  James  W.  Kimball  of  Lynn;  Rev.  Edwin 
C.  Sweetser  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Stowell  of  Mont- 
ville,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  Charles  S.  Beebe  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Dr. 
John  L.  Coffin  of  Medford  ;  Mr.  Albert  S.  Upham  of  Irvington, 
Ind. ;  Mr.  James  P.  Clement  of  Reading ;  Mr.  Temple  F.  Fay  of 
Boston ;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Lang,  Jr.,  of  Melrose ;  Mr.  John  D. 
Stowell  of  Chicago,  111. ;  Mr.  Burrage  Buchanan  Yale  of  Norwalk, 
Conn. ;  Capt.  Aaron  Foster  of  Wakefield  ;  Mr.  Jonathan  Xichols 
of  Wakefield ;  Mr.  Thomas  Martin  of  Wakefield ;  Mr.  Daniel  G. 
Walton  of  Wakefield  ;  Mr.  John  S.  Eaton  of  Wakefield. 

During  the  afternoon,  while  the  literary  and  musical 
exercises  were  being  held  in  the  town  hall,  the  sports 
and  games  continued  on  the  park  and  lake,  to  the  enter- 
tainment and  amusement  of  thousands  of  observers.  At 
half  past  seven  o'clock  the  Salem  Cadet  Band  gave 
another  fine  orchestral  concert  from  the  Pagoda.  At 
a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock,  on  the  park  near  the  south- 
erly shores  of  Lake  Quannapowitt,  was  begun  the  beautiful 
pyrotechnics  provided  and  superintended  by  the  talented 
sub-committee,  who  had  this  important  feature  in  charge. 
Before  the  delighted  eyes  of  great  crowds  of  witnesses 
flashed  out  a  dazzling  display  of  fireworks  of  every  kind, 
including  colored  lights,  mines,  rockets,  Roman  candles, 
bombs,  shooting  stars,  and  fiery  serpents,  furnished  by 
contract  with  H.  H.  Tilton,  from  Boston.  Four  large 
and  elaborate  pieces  were  presented  during  the  exhibi- 
tion.—  the  log  cabin  of  an  early  settler ;  a  red  Indian 
chief  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  inscription,  "  1644, 
Quannapowitt,  1894  " ;  an  ancient  windmill  with  out- 
stretched and  revolving  arms;  concluding  with  a  gorgeous 
passion  flower  in  flaming  beauty. 

One  of  the  most  notable  and  significant  attractions  of 
the  celebration,  to  the  thoughtful  observer,  was  the  exhi- 
bition of  historic  articles  and  relics  in  Guild  Hall  in 
Wakefield's  Block. 

A  sub-committee,  made  up  of  directors  of  the  Wake- 
field Historical  Society,  were  charged  with  the  gathering 
and  display  of  the  collection,  and  they  well  performed 
their  part.  Here  were  seen  things  most  curious  and 
rare,  and  Guild  Hall  was  thronged  throughout  the  day 
by  wondering  visitors,  inspecting  and  admiring  the  me- 
mentos of  former  generations,  which  so  impressively  tes- 
tified of  Wakefield's  age,  and  the  important  position  old 
Reading  held  in  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  days.  A 
most  valuable  relic,  owned  by  the  Wakefield  Historical 
Society,  was  the  diary  of  Nathaniel  Cowdrey.  a  brave 
soldier  from  the  Old  Parish,  while  serving  in  the  Amer- 
ican army  at  and  near  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  from  July  0  to 
Dec.  20,  1780,  and  mentioning  incidents  in  the  army  at 
the  time  of  the  treachery  of  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold. 
The  display  of  arrow-heads,  chisels,  hammers,  drills, 
charms,  and  other  Indian  relics,  exhumed  from  Wake- 
field's soil  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Perkins,  was  a  very 
appropriate  contribution  to  the  exhibition. 

One  of  the  oldest  articles  in  the  collection,  loaned  by 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Poland,  was  a  rocking-chair  253  years  old. 
that  formerly  belonged  to  ancestors  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Poland.  Another  ancient  relic  was  the  first  globe  made 
in  America,  contributed  by  William  E.  Rogers.  Esq. 
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WAKEFIELD    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  Wakefield  Historical  Society  came  into  existence 
in  February,  i8go,  because  several  gentlemen  considered 
there  was  room  and  need  for  such  an  organization  in  the 
old  town,  one  of  the  first  inland  settlements  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts,  and  has  from  its  beginning  been  one 
of  the  recognized  institutions  of  the  vicinity. 

There  are  many  good  people  in  this  hustling  age  who 
think  it  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  search  for  anything 
of  value  among  the  moldy  and  forgotten  things  of  the 
past,  forgetting  that  every  forward  step  we  proudly  take 
is  made  possible  only  by  the  vantage  ground  secured  to 
us  by  the  sacrifices  and  defeats,  the  victories  and  achieve- 
ments of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  If  we  refuse  to 
explore  the  domain  of  history  and  heed  its  precious  les- 
sons, we  are  as  unwise  and  narrow-minded  as  those  who 
decline  to  journey  beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  town 
or  city,  or  receive  instruction  from  those  who  have  visited 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  value  of  such  an  organization  in  a  long-settled, 
typical  New  England  community  like  ours  is  self-evident 
to  every  mind  disposed  to  profit  by  the  "  experience  of 
the  fathers  "  and  draw  therefrom  lessons  and  inspirations 
for  present  and  future  guidance.  As  has  been  well  said 
by  the  first  president  of  this  society,  "  A  town  in  the  New 
England  sense  is  a  little  republic  in  itself;  it  has  an  in- 
dividuality and  a  character  peculiar  to  itself,  the  mass  of  its 
inhabitants  remaining  at  home  and  developing  an  internal 
and  sequestered  life  all  its  own.  This  good  old  town, 
settled  in  1639,  only  a  few  years  after  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
and  mothers  disembarked  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  only 
nine  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston,  has  nobly  borne 
its  part  in  the  sacrifices  and  achievements  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  has  a  history  well  worth 
the  telling."' 

It  is,  indeed,  the  happy  privilege  of  this  society,  in  con- 
nection with  others,  not  only  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
what  we  may  of  ancient  records,  documents,  portraits, 
implements,  relics,  and  all  the  "  traditions  of  the  elders," 
but  also  to  gather  to  ourselves  such  lessons  of  import  as 
the  "  Past  may  teach  the  Present." 

Since  its  organization  in  February,  1890,  the  society  has 
had  but  two  presidents  ;  Chester  W.  Eaton,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  of  its  formation,  and  Edward  Mansfield, 
Esq. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  ancient  "  Redding  " 
the  officers  of  the  society  were  made  the  official  committee 
on  exhibition  of  historical  articles,  etc.,  in  that  part  of 
the  old  town  now  called  Wakefield.  A  large  apartment 
or  hall  was  secured  in  the  lower  story  of  Wakefield's  block, 
where,  under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  and  the 
society,  a  historical  loan  exhibition  was  held  which  formed 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  day.  There 
was  displayed  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  ancient 
manuscripts,  books,  newspapers,  paintings,  portraits, 
coins,  medals,  needlework,  wearing  apparel,  flags,  ban- 
ners, swords,  firearms,  household  utensils  and  furniture, 
all  of  which  were  objects  of  great  interest  and  viewed  by 


thousands  of  people.  A  not  inconsiderable  portion  of 
this  loan  exhibition  was  made  up  from  this  historical 
society's  own  collection. 

The  society  has  a  room  in  the  second  story  of  the 
Wakefield  town  hall,  where  its  collections  are  kept  and 
meetings  held.  It  has,  however,  long  since  outgrown  its 
quarters,  and  hopes  eventually  to  establish  itself  in  a 
larger  and  more  suitable  home. 

ARTICLES    IN    THE    EXHIBITION    OF    HISTORIC 
THINGS. 

Loaned  by  the  Wakefield  Historical  Society. 
PICTURES. 
Paintings  in  oil  by  Franklin  Poole,  Esq.,  of  Wakefield.  —  Leon- 
ard Wiley  house,  probably  built  about  1725,  by  Benjamin  Poole, 
Esq.,  corner  of  Crescent  and  Water  Streets,  site  of  the  present 
"Crescent  House." — Leslie  house,  Prospect  Street,  built  by 
Serg.  John  Parker  about  1670,  now  owned  by  Charles  S.  Hanks, 
Esq.,  and  the  oldest  house  in  the  town  now  standing. —  Prentiss 
house,  parsonage  of  the  First  Parish,  built  about  1740,  corner  of 
Main  and  Lafayette  Streets,  site  of  the  High  Schoolhouse.  —  Brown 
house,  Salem  Street,  near  railroad  crossing,  the  early  homestead  of 
the  Burnap  family,  later  of  Jeremiah  and  William  Brown.  —  Thomas 
Evans's  house,  Salem  Street,  site  of  Harvey  B.  Evans's  house.  — 
Franklin  Poole's  residence,  Salem  Street,  previously  of  his  father, 
Timothy  Poole,  and  still  earlier  occupied  by  Elias  Emerson.  —  John 
Gould  house,  northerly  view,  stood  near  Main  Street  "on  the 
lane,"  now  Pearl  Street,  on  the  site  of  W.  B.  Daniels's  house.  It 
was  built  about  1730,  by  the  Fitch  family,  for  a  malt  and  brew 
house;  was  demolished  about  1S68. —  View  at  foot  of  Salem 
Street,  showing  old  Town  House,  Eaton  mansion,  and  a  portion 
of  the  new  Park  with  brick  engine  house  thereon,  1S80.  —  Jonathan 
Emerson  house,  formerly  on  west  side  of  Main  Street,  Lakeside, 
opposite  the  foot  of  Wave  Avenue,  now  on  the  north  side  of  Cordis 
Street,  near  Vernon. —  Swain  house,  east  side  of  Vernon  Street, 
lately  occupied  by  David  Batchelder,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
in  1775.  —  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Flint's  residence,  Main  Street,  corner 
Charles  Street,  Wakefield  Junction.  —  Old  Green  homestead.  Ver- 
non Street,  built  between  1645  an^  ^S,  across  the  Saugus  River 
in  Lynnfield,  bought  by  Caleb  Green  about  1790,  and  moved  to  its 
present  site. — Col.  James  Hartshorn's  house,  sometimes  called 
the  Lafayette  house,  on  Church  Street.  —  Tarbell  house,  Mont- 
rose.—  Ballard  Eaton  house,  formerly  residence  of  Wm.  Stimp- 
son,  now  owned  by  A.  J.  Wright,  Esq.,  South  Reading,  about 
1S1 5,  showing  the  old  schoolhouse  and  hay  scales,  Vale's  tinshop, 
Prentiss1  house,  and  Jeremiah  Bryant's  house.  —  Abbott  house, 
Lakeside,  built  in  1S0S,  by  John  Hay,  opposite  the  residence  of 
F.  B.  Carpenter.  —  Wakefield  Junction  Railroad  Depot.  —  Bank 
Building,  Railroad  Street.  —  View  from  Cowdrey's  Hill.  —  Main 
Street,  Reading. —  Two  views  showing  the  first  buildings  of  the 
Wakefield  Rattan  Works.  —  Baptist  Church,  corner  of  Main  and 
Crescent  Streets.  East  side  of  Main  Street,  showing  Universalist 
Church,  and  Ebenezer  and  B.  B.  Wiley's  houses.  —  Paul  Hart 
Sweetser's  house,  Greenwood.  —  Joseph  Hartshorn's  house,  Elm 
Street.  —  John  Vinton  house,  Valley  Street.  —  East  Lake,  Wake- 
field, N.  H.  —  Third  Meeting-house  of  the  First  Parish,  erected 
in  1768,  after  its  second  remodeling  in  1S59.  —  Portrait  in  oil  of 
Thomas  Haley  Forester,  who  owned  the  Lakeside  estate,  and  now 
the  property  of  Junius  Beebe.  —  Portrait  of  Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson, 
1732-1812,  copied  by  Wm.  H.  Kingman,  of  Reading,  from  a 
painting  made  in  1S10.  —  Crayon  Portrait  of  Benjamin  Brown 
Wiley,  son  of  James  and  Mary  Bryant  Wiley. — Crayon  Portrait 
of  Hon.  Lilley  Eaton.  —  Portrait  of  Col.  James  Hartshorn.  —  Por- 
trait of  Rev.  Reuben  Emerson,  eighth  minister  of  Reading,  in- 
stalled in  1S04 :  died  in  i860.  —  Portrait  of  Captain  Archibald 
Smith.  —  Portrait  of  Rev.  Colman  Sawyer,  brother  of  Rev.  Isaac 
Sawyer,  Jr.  —  Portrait  of  William  Morgan,  of  Batavia,  X.  V.,  said 
to  have  been  drowned  in  1S36  in  Lake  Ontario,  by  Freemasons, 
for  exposing  the  secrets  of  the  order. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Col.  James  Hartshorn.  —  Col.  Joseph  Hartshorn.  —  Eaton  man- 
sion, corner  Main  and  Salem  Streets,  erected,  1S04,  by  Lilley  Eaton. — 
Caleb  Eaton  house,  corner  Eaton  and  Pleasant  Streets,  erected 
1S17.  —  Yale  Engine-house,  erected  1853,  at  the  northerly  end  of 
the  common.  —  Old  Town  house,  built  1S34,  removed  to  corner  of 
Main  and  Salem  Streets  in  1873.  —  South  Reading  Academy,  built 
1828,  now  G.  A.  R.  Hall,  on  Foster  Street.  —  New  Congregational 
Church. — Congregational  Church,  demolished  1S90. — Lincoln 
Schoolhouse.  —  Album   Views  of  Wakefield,  by  E.  U.  Gleason  — 


Diary  of  Nathaniel  Cowdrey,  while  a  soldier  at  West   Point,  July 
6,  to  Dec.  20,  17S0.     Open  at  the  entry  of  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold's 
treachery.  —  Commission    of  Nathaniel    Cowdrey  as   lieutenant   in 
1794,  and  captain  in  1796,  of  the  Reading  Military  Company,  signed 
by   Gov.    Samuel    Adams. —  Inspection    Roll    of    Capt.    Nathaniel 
Cowdrey's   Company,  Oct.  2,  179S.  —  Leaf  of  Hook   headed  "Na- 
thaniel Cowdrey,  his  book,  Reading,  May  22,  17S2,"  with  record  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  his  family.  —  Power  of  Attorney, 
Oct.  5,  1660,  given  by  Nicholas  Browne,  of  Reading,  to  his  son,  John 
Browne.  —  Bill  of  sale,  June  6,  1748,  of  a  negro  slave  "  Jack,"  sold 
by  James  Kittredge,  of  Tewksbury,  to  Ebenezer  Taylor  of  Reading. — 
Indian    Land   Purchase,  June   6,    16S7.  —  Report   of  Committee   to 
view  the  Powder  House 
and  inquire  into  the  state 
of    the    same,    May    17, 
1773.    —    Recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Samuel  Poole 
for  an  innholder,  by  the 
selectmen    of    Reading, 
May    to,    1774.  —  Orig- 
inal Manuscript  of  Hon. 
Lilley  Eaton's  Bi-centen- 
nial  Poem,  1S44.  —  Two 
Record    Books    of     the 
South     Reading    Rifles, 
1819-1S44.  —  Town    Fi- 
nances of  Reading,  1726. 
—  Receipt  given  by  Rev. 
Jonathan    Pierpont,    for 
salary  for  year   1706. — 
Certificate    of    Member- 
ship of  Samuel  Gardner, 
Esq.,    in     Bunker     Hill 
Monument   Association, 
with    autographs    of 
Daniel  Webster,  Edward 
Everett,   and   other   dis- 
tinguished      officers.   — 

Fast  Day  Proclamation,  Gov.  Increase  Sumner,  1799.  —  Deed, 
July  21,  1776,  Benjamin  Swain,  "  Sener,"  of  Reading,  to  Josiah 
Brown,  of  Reading,  for  ^40,  "  a  sartin  peace  of  meddo  sitter- 
wated  in  ye  township  of  Reading."  —  Deed,  April  5,  1751,  Jona- 
than Brown,  of  Reading,  for  ^50,  to  Nathaniel  Brown,  of  Reading, 
"  two  carten  pieces  of  land"  in  Reading.  —  Deed,  Nov.  26,  1759, 
Ebenezer  Nichols,  of  Reading,  administrator  of  Jonathan  Bryant, 
late  of  Reading,  to  Nathaniel  Brown,  of  Reading,  "  a  carten 
Peace  or  Pearcel  of  Medow  and  Upland"  in  Lynn.  —  Deed,  Dec. 
21,  1794.  William  Wiley,  of  Charlestown,  to  John  Brown,  of 
Reading,  cooper,  "  a  certain  tract  of  medow  and  pasture  land,  lying 
and  being  in  Lynn."  —  Deed,  Sept.  4,  1746,  Timothy  Poole,  of  Lynn, 
to  Nathaniel  Brown,  of  Reading,  cooper,  "  a  certain  tract  of  upland 
and  swamp  scituate  lying  in  the  town  of  Reading."  — Deed,  July  1, 
1802,  Stephen  Hale,  of  Reading,  to  Barzilai  Reed,  of  Reading, 
cordwainer,  "  a  certain  piece  of  meadow  land  in  Reading." —  Broad- 
side, "  a  dream  told  to  the  South  Reading  Washington  Total 
Abstinence  Society  at  their  meeting,  July  19,  1S41."  Supposed  to 
have  been  received  by  Mr.  John  Gould.  —  Expenses  of  Town  of 
South  Reading,  1826.  ■ — Account  of  a  Melancholy  Accident  on  the 
Merrimac  River,  Newburyport,  July  23,  1794. — Advertisement  of 
the  sailing  of  the  Packet  "Orion"  for  San  Francisco,  Oct.  10, 
1S49. —  Sermon  of  Rev.  Reuben  Emerson,  delivered  December,  1824, 


on  a  Day  of  Public  Thanksgiving.  —  Memorial  Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  Washington,  preached  in  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin,  A.  M.,  Dec.  29,  1799. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  American  Gazette,  July  30,  1776.  — Essex  Gazette,  Salem, 
Oct.  24,  Oct.  31,  1769.  —  Salem  Mercury,  July  17,  17S7  ;  May  6, 
178S.  —  Salem  Gazette,  Sept.  30,  1794;  Dec.  29,  1795. —  Impartial 
Herald,  Newburyport,  Jan.  30,  1795.  —  Columbian  Sentinel,  Boston, 
Jan.  2,  1796.  —  The  Selector,  Gainsboro,  Ga.,  April  21,1821. — 
The  Liberator,  July  2S,  1S48.  —  Ulster  County  Gazette,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
4,  1S00.  —  Boston  Kaleidoscope  and  Literary  Rambler,  April  10, 
1849.  —  Boston  Herald,  Sept.  27,  1S50.  —  Boston  Herald,  Oct.  30, 
1852,  account  of  the  funeral  of  Daniel  Webster.  — The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  May  16,  lS6^. 


RESIDENCE  OF  WILL  EVERETT  EATON, 
Summit  Avenue.  Wakefield  Park,  Wakefield. 


Wedding  Ring  of  Nathaniel  Cowdrey  and  Jerusha  Emerson,  May 
22,  1782,  a  narrow  band  of  gold  inscribed  inside,  "Let  Love  abide 
till  death  divide." — Fan  carried  by  Lydia  Peirce  at  her  marriage 
with  Capt.  Thomas  Eaton,  in  1708.  —  Pair  of  Toy  Slippers,  made 
by  Mrs.  Eunice  Evans  Eaton,  from  the  wedding  dress  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Evans.  Inside  each  slipper  is  a  smaller  one  made  from  the 
wedding  slipper  of    Mrs.    Evans.  —  Pocket   Book  once  owned  and 

used  by  Burrage  Yale, 
Esq.  —  Wooden  Snuff 
Box,  in  shape  of  a  book 
made  by  Timothy  Poole 
in  1S17.  —  Pitcher  with 
designs  emblematic  of 
the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  once 
owned  by  Mr.  John 
Gould. —  Ancient  Pewter 
Platter,  once  owned  and 
used  in  the  Gardner  fam- 
i  1  y  .  —  Metallic  letters 
"  N  "  and  "  C  "  from  car. 
tridge  box  of  Capt.  Na- 
thaniel Cowdrey. — 
Pewter  Porringer,  owned 
and  used  in  the  Poole 
family. 

ALMANACS. 
Nathaniel  Ames,  Bos- 
ton, 1753,  1760,  1774, 
1S03.  —  Low's,  1S02.  — 
Old  Farmer's  Almanac, 
Robert  B.  Thomas,  1848. 


State  Bank  Bills,  1831  and  1835.  —  Old-fashioned  Foot  Warmer. — 
Wooden  Sugar  Scoop,  formerly  owned  by  Matthew  F.  Leslie's  grand- 
mother French,  of  Beverly.  —  Gridiron  made  for  Charles  and  Eliza 
Bancroft,  of  South  Reading,  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  — 
Ancient  Sauce  Pan,  owned  by  relatives  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Lee.  —  Tea 
Kettle,  bought  by  Eliza  P.  Nichols  when  she  first  went  to  house- 
keeping in  Salem  about  1S35.  —  Flax  Cards  and  Combs.  —  Iron- 
Bound  Wooden  Shovel  from  Charles  Green's  family.  —  Hog  Yoke 
from  Charles  Green's  family.  —  Warming  Pan. — Very  old  shoes 
from  Dr.  Hart  family.  —  Ancient  Umbrella  used  by  Capt.  Archibald 
Smith.  —  Old  Padlock  and  Key  from  the  Woodward  family.  —  Key 
to  the  old  Town  House.  —  Wooden  Nail  from  the  John  Gould 
house.  —  Spontoon  or  Pikestaff  carried  in  military  parade  during  the 
Revolution  by  ancestors  of  Jonathan  Nichols.  — Banner  painted  by 
James  Burt,  of  South  Reading,  carried  in  a  great  political  demon- 
stration in  1S44.  —  Military  Cap  worn  by  Dea.  George  R.  Morrison, 
of  the  South  Reading  Rifles,  May  29,  1S44.—  Bi-centennial  Celebra- 
tion of  Reading.  —  Wooden  ornament  taken  from  a  pew  of  the  old 
church  in  1837,  during  its  remodeling.  —  Rolling  Pin  made  of  wood 
from  the  Old  South  Church,  Reading.  —  Walking  Stick  owned  and 
used  by  the  late  Benjamin  B.  Wiley.  —  Swinging  Sign  of  the  Wiley 
Tavern,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Albion  Streets,  on 
the  site   of  Perkins  Block. — Sign  of    Burrage  Yale's   Inn,    1S25, 
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corner  of  Main  Street  and  Yale  Avenue. — Cavalry  Saber,  picked 
up  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  1S63.  —  Silver  Watch  worn  by 
Serg.  Thomas  W.  Coombs,  Co.  F.,  16th  Regt.,  M.  V.  M.,  and  shat- 
tered by  a  bullet  during  one  of  the  fierce  battles  before  Richmond, 
also  the  bullet.  —  Canteen  used  by  Thomas  W.  Coombs  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  — Old  Powder  Horn. 

ARTICLES  LOANED  BY  VARIOUS  PERSONS. 
Two  framed  pictures,  one  representing  Caleb  and  Joshua  coming 
from  the  promised  land;  the  other  representing  the  angel  appearing 
to  Abraham  and  commanding  him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  as  a 
sacrifice.  These  pictures  are  worked  in  colored  silks  on  a  satin 
background  in  an  ancient  stitch,  now  unknown.  They  belonged  to 
Rev.  William  Hobby,  sixth  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  of  Reading, 
1733  to  1765,  and  tradition  says  they  earlier  belonged  to  Parson 
Hobby's  grandmother.  Loaned  by  Henry  Parker.  —  Homestead  of 
Capt.  Noah  Smith,  site  of  Wakefield  Town  Hall.  Oil  painting. 
Loaned  by  J.  Payro.  —  Photograph  of  the  residence  of  Edward 
Mansfield  before  the  trees  in  the  front  yard  were  cut  down.  Loaned 
by  Edward  Mansfield.  —  Photograph  of  Capt.  Samuel  Kingman's 
residence.  Loaned  by  H.  W.  Dalrymple.  —  Engraving  of  the  fac- 
tories of  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company.  Loaned  by  Miss  L.  A. 
Hutchinson.  —  Photographic  view  of  South  Reading.  Loaned  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  Y.  Morton.  —  Photograph  of  first  board  of  directors  and 
cashier  of  the  South  Reading  Bank.  Loaned  by  Edward  Mans- 
field. —  Portrait  of  Franklin  Poole,  painted  by  Joseph  Ames  of 
Saugus.  Loaned  by  Franklin  Poole. —  Portrait  of  Jonathan  Nichols 
at  the  age  of  twenty ;  also  a  portrait  of  the  same  when  seventy  years 
old.  Loaned  by  Jonathan  Nichols.  —  Picture  of  Burrage  Yale 
when  a  young  man.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Y.  Morton.  —  Portrait 
of  Dr.  Wm.  Hay,  an  early  physician  of  the  Old  Parish  in  Reading. 
Loaned  by  Miss  Eunice  A.  Wiley.  —  Portrait  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Thatcher,  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston.  Loaned  by 
Mrs.  Thatcher.  —  Plan  of  Reading  in  1765.  Fac-simile  of  Colonel 
Nichols's  map.  Loaned  by  Charles  F.  Mansfield.  —  Photograph  of 
St.  Lawrence  Church  and  the  Market-Place,  Reading,  England. 
Loaned  by  A.  A.  Hawkes.  —  Illustrated  descriptive  guide  book  of 
Reading,  England.  Loaned  by  A.  A.  Hawkes.  —  Picture  painted 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  Y.  Morton's  mother  while  at  Bradford  Academy, 
about  1S25.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Y.  Morton.  —  Photograph  from 
an  oil  painting  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eli  Forbes,  great-grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Poland.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Poland.  —  Second  Meeting-House 
of  the  First  Parish  of  Reading,  erected  about  16S9,  in  the  easterly 
part  of  what  is  now  the  old  burying  ground,  on  the  spot  where  stands 
the  monument  Of  Rev.  John  Mellen.  Loaned  by  C.  W.  Eaton.  — 
Third  Meeting-House,  erected  176S,  prior  to  the  gale  of  1S15,  when 
the  spire  was  blown  off.  Loaned  by  Thomas  Emerson. — Third 
Meeting-IIouse,  erected  176S,  undergoing  its  second  remodeling  in 
1759.  Loaned  by  C.  W.  Eaton.  —  Roll  of  the  Yale  Engine  Com- 
pany, July  1,  186S,  executed  with  the  pen  of  Alexander  McAllister. 
Loaned  by  II.  W.  Dalrymple.  — Old  Bible,  with  record  of  family  of 
Samuel  and  Jemima  Peirce  of  Boston,  17S5,  1792.  Loaned  by 
Rufus  K.  Plewes. —  Hymn-book  printed  in  1 771,  originally  owned 
by  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Burditt's  grandmother,  Sarah,  wife  of  Samuel 
Eaton,  of  North  Reading.  Bible  printed  in  1723,  which  belonged 
to  Jonathan  Wheeler,  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Mansfield. 
Loaned  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Mansfield.  —  Latin  Bible  printed  in  1562, 
being  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  old.  Loaned  by  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Wright,  of  Greenwood.  —  Record-Book  of  the  First  Parish  in 
Reading,  giving  the  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  lists  of  communicants  for  the  years  169S,  1699,  1700. 
Loaned  by  the  First  Parish.  — "  Book  of  accounts  Relateing  to  ye 
ordinance  of  ye  Lord's  Supper,  only  begun  ye  21st  March,  1726." 
Loaned  by  the  First  Parish.  —  Deed  May  24,  1791,  James  Bancroft, 
Esq.,  administrator  of  estate  of  Samuel  Poole,  gentleman,  late  of 
Reading,  to  Lillee  Eaton,  yeoman,  £6,  16s.  "A  tract  of  medow 
land,  lying  in  said  Reading  south  parish,  called  drivers  lot."  Deed, 
Sept.  4,  1784,  Reuben  Eaton  of  Reading,  "  cordwainer,"  to  Lillee 
Eaton,  "  one  quarter  part  of  a  Pew  in  the  Meeting-House  in  the  First 
Parish  in  Reading,  No.  37,  formerly  owned  by  my  honoured  father, 
Noah  Eaton."  Deed,  April  15,  1S13.  Heirs  of  Lillee  Eaton  to 
Caleb  Eaton  of  South  Reading,  cordwainer,  "  certain  pieces  or  parcels 


of  land  late  the  estate  of  Lilley  Eaton  deceased,  also  one  undivided 
half  of  a  wall  pew  on  the  floor,  numbered  37,  in  the  Congregational 
meeting-house  in  said  South  Reading."  Loaned  by  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Campbell.  —  Last  will  and  testament  of  William  Wheeler,  uncle  of 
Jonathan  Wheeler,  who  was  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Mansfield  and  Miss  Sophia  J.  Rutter,  dated  Dec.  24,  1757.  Loaned 
by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Mansfield.  —  Last  will  and  testament  of  George 
Washington,  dated  July  9,  1799.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Mans- 
field.—  Sermon  by  Charles  Chauncy,  A.  M.,  of  Boston,  delivered  Dec. 
17,  1 74 1.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Wright. —  Funeral  sermon  preached 
May  5,  1723,  by  Thomas  Foxcroft,  M.  A.,  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston.  Loaned  by  Fred  A.  Sweetser.  —  Almanac  1743. 
Loaned  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Mansfield.  —  Almanacs  for  the  years 
17S6,  1787,  1791,  1794,  1814,  1826,  1S28.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Wright.  —  Knife  and  fork  made  by  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Bumpus  about 
seventy-five  years  ago.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  H.  Bumpus.  —  Cup,  once 
owned  by  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  Plymouth  Bay  Colony, 
presented  by  Capt.  Peleg  Simmons,  of  Duxbury,  to  Fred  A.  Sweetser, 
of  Wakefield,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old.  Loaned 
by  Fred  A.  Sweetser.  —  Two  historical  plates  made  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  death  of  George  Washington.  Loaned  by  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Magoon. — Calash,  a  favorite  headwear  of  the  ladies  seventy- 
five  years  ago.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  H.  Bumpus.  —  An  ancient  mirror. 
Loaned  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Mansfield. —  Platter  with  view  of  the  State 
House,  Boston,  and  cows  feeding  on  the  Common.  Loaned  by  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Fitz.  —  Old  Queen's  Arm.  Loaned  by  Rufus  K.  Hewes. — 
Cane,  made  from  a  piece  of  the  hull  of  the  frigate  "  Constitution," 
Old  Ironsides.  Loaned  by  T.  E.  Balch.  —  Pocket  rum  jug  of  Lieut. 
John  Flint,  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  Loaned  by  T.  E.  Balch. — 
Sword  of  Capt.  Samuel  Kingman,  of  the  South  Reading  Rifles. 
Loaned  by  Wm.  W.  Kingman.  —  Knapsack  of  Capt.  Samuel  King- 
man. Loaned  by  Wm.  W.  Kingman.  —  Picture  and  autograph  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Loaned  by  C.  F.  Mansfield. —  Knapsack 
M.  V.  M.,  used  during  the  Rebellion.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Mur- 
dock.  —  Picture  of  Camp  Hamilton,  Fortress  Monroe,  where  Warren 
Nichols  and  other  South  Reading  boys  were  quartered.  Loaned  by 
Mrs.  Mercy  E.  Nichols.  —  Picture  of  the  residence  of  Capts.  J.  F. 
Mansfield  and  McQuade,  in  front  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  the  winter 
of  1S64.  Loaned  by  Col.  J.  F.  Mansfield.  —  A  memorial  of  the 
term  of  service  of  Lieut.  Col.  J.  F.  Mansfield,  of  the  nth  Massa- 
chusetts Battalion,  from  1861  to  1S65.  Loaned  by  Col.  J.  F.  Mans- 
field. —  A  boot  worn  by  Horatio  Bumpus  in  the  battle  of  Salem 
Church,  Va.,  May  3,  1S63,  showing  the  holes  made  by  a  bullet  in  its 
passage  through  boot  and  leg.  Loaned  by  Horatio  Bumpus.  —  A 
comfort  bag  of  Edward  G.  Mansfield,  who  served  with  the  three 
months'  men  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Loaned  by  Edward  S. 
Mansfield.  —  Tobacco  box  and  pocketbook  welded  together  by  a 
bullet  while  in  the  pocket  of  Horatio  Bumpus,  at  the  battle  of 
Crampton  Pass,  South  Mountain,  Md.,  Sept.  14,  1S62.  Loaned  by 
H.  Bumpus.  —  A  canteen  taken  by  H.  Bumpus  from  a  rebel  soldier 
in  the  late  war.  Loaned  by  H.  Bumpus.  —  Piece  of  wood  from  a 
tree  which  grew  in  the  Death  Angle,  on  Spottsylvania  battlefield. 
Loaned  by  S.  B.  Dearborn.  —  Album  of  war  envelopes.  Loaned  by 
S.  B.  Dearborn.  —  Silver  ferrule  from  cane  of  Ichabod  Alden.  fourth 
generation  from  John  Alden,  of  Plymouth.  Loaned  by  Joseph 
Darling  Alden.  —  Mexican  knife  used  in  the  Seminole  War.  Florida, 
given  by  Lieut.  Joseph  Darling,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  to  Joseph 
Darling  Alden.  Loaned  by  Joseph  Darling  Alden.  —  Cup  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  from  London,  in  1635,  D>'  Thomas  Farker, 
ancestor  of  the  Reading  Parkers.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Baker.  — 
Wool  cards  over  one  hundred  years  old.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  J.  Fred. 
Wiggin. —  Printed  By-laws  of  the  town  of  South  Reading,  1S43. 
Loaned  by  Stillman  J.  Putney.  —  Shoe  made  in  1S22,  bv  Jonathan 
Putney,  grandfather  of  S.  J.  Putney.  Loaned  by  Stillman  J.  Put- 
ney.—  Pair  of  shoes,  ancient.  Loaned  by  J.  R.  Reid.  —  Pitcher 
and  silver  creamer  brought  from  England,  about  1790,  by  a  sea- 
captain  and  presented  to  the  family  of  Jonathan  Wheeler.  Loaned 
by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Mansfield.  —  Table,  formerly  the  property  of 
Jonathan  Wheeler,  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Mansfield 
and  Miss  Sophia  J.  Rutter.  It  was  removed  from  Boston  when  the 
town  was  invaded  by  the  British.  Loaned  by  Miss  Sophia  J.  Rutter. — 
Chair   brought   from    England   by    the   grandmother   of    Jonathan 
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Nichols,  the  said  Jonathan  being  now  over  ninety-four  years  old. 
Loaned  by  Mrs.  Mercy  E.  Nichols. — Chair  with  carved  back, 
brought  from  England  in  1641  by  the  Appleton  family  of  Hamilton, 
Mass.  It  came  into  possession  of  the  Poland  family  and  was 
brought  to  South    Reading  in  1S47.     Loaned  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Poland. 

—  Chair  which  graced  the  parlor  of  the  parsonage  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eli 
Forbes,  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Poland,  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage in  1757.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Poland. — Dental  chair,  used 
by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
used  in  Boston.  Loaned  by  L>r.  Charles  H.  Magoon.  —  Coins, 
fifty-cent  piece  1795,  one  cen^  1 797,  one  cent  T79S,  half  cent  1S00. 
Loaned  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Wright.  —  A  linen  shirt  made  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Y.  Morton's  grandmother,  in  1S07,  for  the  grandfather  of  C.  W. 
Eaton,  Esq.     Loaned  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Y.  Morton. 

Loaned  by  Thomas  B.  Wellman  :  A  Wooden  Bread  Tray,  a  wed- 
ding present  of  1807.  —  Wooden  Snuff  Box,  1825.  —  Small  Hammer 
used  by  Jeremiah  Bryant  in  shoeing  horses  in  Reading  about  1794. 

—  Picture  of  Rev.  Joseph  Grafton,  early  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Newton.  —  Old  picture  of  Gen.  Washington  in  leather 
frame.  —  Two  pictures  of  female  heads  in  oval  frame,  brought 
from  Londonderry,  Scotland,  about  16S9,  to  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
then  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  and  then  to  Lynnfield,  Mass.  Have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Kelly  family  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. —  The  Scholars'  Arithmetic  or  Fed- 
eral Accountant,  by  Daniel  Adams,  1802. 

—  Pair  of  Chinese  Shoes,  worn  in  China 
by  a  native  of  Lynnfield,  in  1834.  —  Two 
China  Plates,  two  hundred  years  old.  — 
Boston  Teapot,  two  hundred  years  old.  — 
Two  China  Plates,  sixty  years  old.  —  Sugar- 
bowl,  one  hundred  years  old.  —  Soapstone 
from  Cobble  Hill,  Stoneham,  used  as  a 
foot-warmer. 

Palm-leaf  Fan,  160  years  old,  formerly 
owned  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Reuben  Emerson.  Loaned  by  W.  W.King- 
man. —  Stone  Mortar,  used  by  Dr.  John 
Hay,  1775.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  A.H.  King- 
man. —  Inkle  Loom,  for  weaving  suspen- 
ders and  garters.  Loaned  by  George  S. 
Rowell.  —  Two  Fire  Buckets.  Loaned  by 
E.  I.  Purrington.  —  Flax  Comb,  formerly 
owned  by  Charles  Davis.  Loaned  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Smith.  —  Two  ancient  Fire  Buckets. 
Loaned  by  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  G.  Bouve.  —  Col- 
lection of  Indian  Relics,  consisting  of 
Axes,  Chisels,  Gouges,  Hammers,  Pestles, 
Arrow  and  Spear  Heads,  Drills,  Charms, 
etc.,  three  hundred  different  articles. 
Loaned  by  C.   A.    Perkins.  —  Photograph 

of  Indian  Relics.  Loaned  by  C.  A.  Perkins.  —  Ancient  Bellows, 
Lamps,  and  Candle-sticks.  Loaned  by  Miss  Charlotte  N.  Evans. — 
Collection  of  old  China  and  ancient  Pewter  Plates  and  Porringers. 
Loaned  by  Miss  Charlotte  N.  Evans.  —  Ancient  Needle-work  and 
fine  Wearing  Apparel.  Loaned  by  Miss  Charlotte  N.  Evans.  — 
Flax  Spinning-wheel,  used  by  the  grandmother  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Balch. 
Loaned  by  T.  E.  Balch. —  Weaver's  Reed.     Loaned  by  T.  E.  Balch. 

Loaned  by  Miss  Lucyette  Hartshorn  :  Black  Walnut  Chair  of 
ancient  make,  dating  back  to  Mr.  L.  Eaton,  who  was  born  in  163S. 

—  Child's  Chair,  over  one  hundred  years  old.  —  Silk  Stockings 
worn  at  their  wedding  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Hartshorn,  May 
6,18:3.  —  Lace  Armlets  of  Mrs.  Hartshorn,  1812.  —  Bead  Chain, 
made  by  Mrs.  Eliza  N.  (Hartshorn)  Clifford,  1S34.  —  A  very  ancient 
Pipe.  —  Three  Medals,  Van  Buren,  Harrison,  and  Clay.  —  Egg- 
shaped  Stone  from  the  ranch  of  the  late  E.  F.  Hartshorn,  Santa 
Barbara  County,  Cal.  —  Cup  and  Saucer,  over  a  hundred  years 
old. 

Loaned  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Burbank  :  Large  Pewter  Platter  from 
Grace  Church  St.,  London,  Englaud,  formerly  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Sally  Eaton,  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Burbank.  — Six  blue  and  white 
china  Cups  and  Saucers  brought  from  Canton,  China,  by  ancestors 
of    Mrs.    Burbank,    150  years  ago. — Silver    Porringer   and    Spoon 


formerly  belonging  to  Mrs.  Sally  Eaton.  —  Silver  Candlestick,  Tea- 
spoon, China  Cup  and  Saucer,  also  Pitcher  of  burnished  silver  (now 
a  lost  art)  formerly  belonging  to  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Hartshorn.  — 
Linen  Towel  made  by  Mrs.  Sally  Eaton,  who  raised  the  flax,  spun 
the  thread,  and  wove  the  linen.  It  was  trimmed  with  wide  tatting 
lace  made  by  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Hartshorn.  —  Wine  Glasses,  very  old, 
from  the  home  of  I^benezer  Hartshorn. 

It  was  estimated  that  fully  three  thousand  visitors 
viewed  the  collection  in  Guild  Hall  on  the  days  of  the 
celebration,  and  a  general  invitation  was  extended  to 
register  their  names  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose, 
but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  callers  accepted  the 
invitation.  Following  is  a  list  of  those  persons  who  in- 
scribed their  names  :  — 

Samuel  Clayton  Kingman,  Washington,  Conn.  ;  Horace  M.  Wiley, 
Maiden;  Nellie  B.  Morse,  Worcester;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Barnes,  West 
Medford  ;  Thos.  B.  Wellman,  Lynnfield  Centre  ;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cleave, 
Newburyport ;  Abijah  Thompson,  A.  E.  Whitney,  Winchester; 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Lincoln,  Maiden  ;  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Weston,  George- 
town;  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Simpson,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Slack,  Dracut ;  Mrs.  Hattie  E.  Holden,  Billerica;  John  H.  Brackett, 
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Dover,  N.  H.  ;  Jewett  B.  Sweester,  Danvers  ;  W.  W.  Watson,  Mel- 
rose ;  William  I.  Ruggles,  George  A.  Parker,  Henry  E.  Bolton, 
Reading;  A.  R.  Brown,  Lynnfield;  D.  F.  Bennett,  Manchester; 
Eugene  M.  Butterfield,  Waltham;  Daniel  G.  Harvey,  Harold  B. 
Harvey,  Emma  C.  Harvey,  Lynnfield ;  Warren  Richardson,  Mrs. 
Warren  Richardson,  Boston;  Henry  L.  Eaton,  Wenham ;  M.  O. 
Parker,  Conawango,  N.  Y.  ;  R.  W.  Wallace,  Newport,  R.  L; 
Marcello  Hutchinson,  Foxboro;  W.  B.  Clarke,  Melrose;  Jacob 
Mitchell,  Reading;  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Snow,  Sarah  A.  Snow,  Stoneham  ; 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Jones,  Melrose  Highlands;  S.  H.  Dinsmore,  L.  W. 
Krook,  Reading;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Young,  Chelsea;  Walter  A. 
Vaughan,  Lynn  ;  W.  T.  Everson,  Edwin  Tucker,  Melrose  ;  Oscar  F. 
Safford,  Peabody;  Mary  A.  Leeds,  Samuel  Leeds,  Woburn ;  John 
M.  Bancroft,  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  ;  Luther  Reed,  Boston  ;  Henry  M. 
Hartshorne,  Maiden;  Nellie  F.  Dority,  Mrs.  George  R.  Dority, 
Charlestown  ;  Paschal  A.  Wales,  North  Reading;  Charles  W.  Ab- 
bott, Charles  A.  Watson,  Reading;  Horace  G.  Rowe,  Georgia  P. 
Rowe,  Stoneham ;  Albert  F.  Putnam,  Irene  E.  Putnam,  Lena  F. 
Putnam,  Daisy  M.  Place,  Hudson;  Eva  S.  Stone,  Reading;  Edith 
F.  Holt,  North  Reading  ;  George  E.  Sanburn,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  S. 
Maria  Parker,  Maria  Carter,  Reading;  S.  J.  Bancroft,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.;   Florence  M.  Styles,  Woburn;   H.   M.   Daggett,  Jr.,  Clara  J. 
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Daggett,  Lydia  D.  Peck,  Attleboro ;  Warren  N.  Blake,  Woburn ; 
Beth  H.  Cox,  Maiden  ;  E.  Louise  Palmer,  Salem  ;  George  B.  Parker, 
North  Reading;  M.  E.  Phelan,  Sackville,  N.  B.  ;  Helen  M.  Parker, 
Blanche  Whittredge,  North  Reading ;  Warren  P.  Babb,  Lynn  ;  S.  O. 
Richardson,  Jr.,  Toledo,  O. ;  Samuel  Hawkes,  Saugus ;  James 
Crowley,  Lynn;   Henry  Deadman,  Percy  Jeffrey,  Reading;  Andrew 

D.  Blanchard,  Melrose  ;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Foster,  Tewksbury  ;  Nellie 
Fay  Callahan,  Lynn;  Leonard  Thompson,  Woburn;  T.  N.  Follans- 
bee,  Lynn;  O.  F.  Drew,  Newburyport ;  J.  E.  Thompson,  Lynn; 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Cline,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.  ;  A.  Russell  Manchester,  New- 
port, R.  I.  ;  J.  A.  Davis,  Roxbury  ;  James  Sullivan,  Jos.  McLaughlin, 
Melrose;  George  Green,  C.  E.  Jennings,  Charles  A.  Lewis,  Emma 
Lewis,  Harriet  Hadley,  Maria  E.  Jones,  Stoneham  ;  Alice  F.  Hans- 
com,  Willa  C.  Hanscom,  Cambridgeport ;  E.  Southwick,  Lynn; 
Fred  H.  Lutts,  Annie  H.  Evans,  Maiden  ;  A.  W.  Rayner,  Newton 
Centre;  Harry  L.  Brickett,  wife,  and  daughter,  Lynnfield  Centre; 
Royal  Weston,  Mrs.  A.    J.  Putnam,  Miss   Inez  E.  Putnam,  Warren 

E.  Eaton,  Gilman  D.  Kingman,  Zelia  M.  Kingman,  Reading;  C.  H. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Nichols,  North  Reading;  C.  E.  Spurr, 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Spurr,  Brockton  ;  Hannah  G.  Buell,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.  ; 
Sergt.  Thos.  C.  Crowley,  Pri.  F.  W.  Goodwin,  Co.  D.,  Eighth  Regt., 
and  Pri.  Wm.  Thomas  Abbott,  Co.  I,  Lynn;  C.  H.  Gerrold,  First 
Brigade  Signal  Corps;  A.  L.  Burdakin,  Somerville;  Solon  P. 
Phipps,  Allston  ;  Pri.  A.  J.  Gossin,  Co.  D,  Eighth  Regt.,  M.  V.  M.  ; 
Pri.  Myris  H.  Warren,  Melrose,  Co.  A  ;  H.  Winfield  Butler,  East 
Saugus;  Hervey  Upham,  Lynn;  George  W.  Jewett,  Manchester-by- 
the-Sea;  A.  M.  Baker,  Ayer  Junction  ;  Mrs.  N.  P.  Kellogg,  Bangor, 
Me.  ;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Wright,  Reading;  Mrs.  Harriet  Q.  Burditt,  Sarah 
H.  Whitcomb,  North  Reading;  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  (Hartshorne)  B. 
Taylor,  Woburn  ;  Mrs.  S.  Howard  Pratt,  Dorchester  ;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Symonds,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Bessie  L.  Osborn,  London,  Eng. ; 
Alice  Hubbard  Breed,  Witch  City;  Alice  S.  Williams,  Salem  ;  Grace 
Felton  Batchelder,  Peabody ;  Mabelle  Leigh  Sanborne,  Salem ; 
Georgiana  R.  Perkins,  Newburyport ;  J.  W.  Spokesfield,  Reading  ; 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Wells,  Mrs.  Emma  Cook,  Meltose;  Miss  Sarah  Cham- 
berlain, Miss  Grace  Nichols,  Woburn;  Wm.  E.  Gray,  Reading; 
Stephen  Thompson,  Winchester;  John  M.  Eaton,  Waltham  ;  George 
Abbott,  Watertown ;  Eben  N.  Walton,  Carrie  E.  Walton,  Salem ; 
George  A.  Sargent,  Reading ;  J.  W.  Hartshorne  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Hartshorne,  Dorchester ;  B.  F.  Tweed,  Cambridge ;  Theodore  Pope, 
Lynn  ;  Mrs.  M.  F.  Blanchard,  Cambridge ;  J.  B.  Lewis,  Reading  ; 
C.  G.  Mears,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Mears,  Danvers;  F.  N.  Abbott,  N.  B. 
Fairbanks,  Milford;  Geo.  H.  Spates,  Gloucester;  Charles  Duffy, 
South  Boston;  James  Donovan,  Chelsea;  John  Doogan,  East  Bos- 
ton ;  James  B.  Duffy,  South  Boston  ;  J.  P.  Sheafe,  Dover,  N.  H.  ; 
E.  L.  Arnold,  Duxbury;  O.  M.  Howe,  Boxford  ;  L.  Singer,  Boston; 
Henry  Batchelder,  North  Reading ;  Jean  Trolet  Baker,  Concord, 
N.  H. ;  Lealia  A.  Collins,  Watertown;  Ida  Norbey,  Charles  Nor- 
bey,  Lynn;  A.  A.  Kingman,  Brookline;  H.  A.  Sweester,  Boston; 
Mary  J.  Page,  Clif tondale ;  Helen  Dillenbach,  Haverhill;  A.  A. 
Reynolds,  Derry,  N.  H.  ;  Geo.  E.  Waters,  Mary  P.  Waters,  Harold 
E.  Waters,  Woburn ;  John  Damon,  Reading ;  Annie  A.  Brown, 
Salem;  Martha  E.  Shannon,  Beachmont;  Edmund  A.  Brown, 
Salem ;  Henry  Cook,  Mrs.  Henry  Cook,  Reading  ;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Ford, 
Mrs.  N.  E.  McEntee,  Lynn  ;  Hannah  Hawkes,  Saugus;  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Brooks,  Cambridge ;  Mrs.  Stephen  Burgess,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Dexter, 
Salem;  Mrs.  William  Teel,  Boston;  Mrs.  Asa  P.  Cleverly,  North 
Weymouth;  Theodore  Lilley,  Brockton;  Herbert  Chisholm,  Mel- 
rose Highlands  ;  E.  E.  Gorham,  G.  A.  Stiles,  Boston  ;  Richard  J. 
Shanahan,  Thos.  H.  Gunn,  Lynn ;  Mrs.  John  R.  Lane,  Methuen  ; 
Mrs.  William  Smith,  Charlestown  ;  Grace  B.  Nottage,  Maiden  ;  J. 
W.  Morrison,  M.  E.  Morrison,  Chester  S.  Morrison,  George  B. 
White,  Mrs.  White,  Boston  ;  Maude  C.  Daniell,  Louise  B.  Davis, 
Melrose ;  Elizabeth  Clement,  Franklin,  N.  H.  ;  Henry  E.  Falvey, 
Emma  L.  Muldowney,  South  Boston;  Nellie  L.  Cleaves,  Newbury- 
port; Susan  S.  Gardner,  Somerville  ;  Georgie  B.  Knight,  Maiden; 
John  F.  Quinn,  Boston;  Nellie  M.  Fay,  Somerville;  Andrew  Mans- 
field, Lynnfield  ;  Z.  H.  Rogers,  Beachmont ;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cloutman, 
Hattie  W.  Cloutman,  Sarah  Sinclair,  Marblehead  ;  Flora  M.  Smith, 
Sherborn  ;  Henry  J.  Parker,  Boston  ;  Fred  P.  Cowdrey,  F.  Earnest 
Cowdrey,  Fells;  W.  V.  Pettiner,  Waltham;  Arthur  S.  Howe,  Med- 
ford;   Henry  T.    Lewis,  Reading;  Geo.   H.  Colley,   Lynn;  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Benj.  Conant,  Arlington;  Geo.  A.  Coney,  Haverhill;  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Coney,  Reading;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Baker,  Mabel  Baker,  Everett; 
C.  E.  Marshall,  Boston;  Minnie  F.  Pope,  Lynn;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Mar- 
shall, Brighton;  Mrs.  L.  S.  Nichols,  Lynn;  Chas.  L.  Coombs, 
Maiden;  John  G.  Eaton,  Haverhill;  Willis  H.  Clarkson,  Lowell ; 
Grace  D.  Sweester,  Reading  ;  Pamelia  A.  Keniston,  Plymouth,  N.  H.  ; 
George  H.  Porter,  Stoughton  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sedney  A.  Bull, 
Billerica;  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Eaton,  Pleasant  Hills  ;  Mrs.  Abijah  Thompson,  Mrs.  Arthur 
E.  Whitney,  Winchester  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Eames,  Wilming- 
ton; Emily  Warren  March,  Cambridge;  Loriette  Avery  Eaton, 
Maiden;  Mrs.  B.  S.  Hone,  Saugus;  Charlotte  M.  Hill,  Andover, 
and  others. 


DECORATIONS. 

The  decoration  of  buildings  along  the  line  of  proces- 
sion was  so  numerous  and  almost  universal  that  a  com- 
plete list  and  description  of  the  same  cannot  be  given  ; 
but  the  following  list,  made  up  mostly  from  the  record  of 
the  local  journals,  includes  most  of  the  more  noticeable 
displays  :  — 

The  Town  Hall  took  first  place  for  beauty  and  bril- 
liancy of  adornment,  with  elaborate  draperies  of  red, 
white,  and  blue,  graceful  festoons  of  the  national  colors, 
flags,  bunting,  and  symbols.  On  the  front  of  the 
edifice,  directly  above  the  main  entrance,  were  the  in- 
scriptions :  "  South  Reading,  — Wakefield, —  We  Greet 
You  All,"  a  large  portrait  of  Cyrus  Wakefield,  Sr..  and  a 
brightly  colored  representation  of  the  town  seal.  The 
High  School,  Lincoln  School,  and  Hamilton  School  build- 
ings were  handsomely  decorated.  The  facade  of  Wake- 
field's Block  was  profusely  and  handsomely  adorned,  and 
amid  the  colors  were  seen  the  inscriptions,  "  Press  Com- 
mittee, Room  7,"  and  "  Reception  Committee  Head- 
quarters." The  exterior  of  Grand  Army  Hall  was 
handsome  with  many  flags  and  festoons  of  bunting,  and 
display  of  a  large  painting  representing  '•  The  Rear 
Guard,"  and  the  words,  "  The  Defenders  of  our  Country 
shall  never  be  forgotten.""  The  post-office  building  looked 
very  fine  in  its  drapery  of  the  national  colors,  including  a 
portrait  of  Washington  and  the  hospitable  word  "  Wel- 
come." Gould  Block  appeared  in  tasteful  and  brilliant 
array,  under  direction  of  the  occupants,  the  Quanna- 
powitt  Club  and  J.  W.  Poland  &  Co.  The  old  Town 
House,  owned  by  Stillman  J.  Putney,  bore  elaborate 
decorations,  and  a  tablet  inscribed  "  The  Old  Town 
Hall,  the  Council  Chamber  of  our  Fathers  from  1S34  to 
1871."  The  shoe  factory  of  Thomas  Emerson"s  Sons 
was  bright  and  handsome  in  patriotic  colors.  The 
Wakefield  mansion  was  especially  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive in  the  completeness  and  taste  of  its  decoration.  Dr. 
S.  O.  Richardson's  residence  was  also  very  noticeable  in 
its  bright  and  elegant  embellishment.  Miller's  piano 
factory  was  tastefully  adorned,  and  the  Firemen's  build- 
ing was  beautiful  in  many  colors,  while  the  Pagoda  on 
the  Park  was  a  glowing  spot  on  the  green  landscape. 

Among  other  brilliant  and  glorious  displays  in  honor 
of  the  great  anniversary,  may  be  mentioned  Cutler 
Brothers'  block,  Harry  F.  Lawrence's  store.  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall  building  by  Kelly  Brothers,  and  the  People's  Cloth- 
ing store,  the  adjoining  block  by  Elisha  N.  Smith.  George 
H.    Taylor,   and   Bowser    &    Co.,   Connell    and  Curley's 
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block,  including  Hugh  Connell's  shoe  store,  Jordan's 
drug  store,  and  Harnden's  tonsorial  embellishment,  A. 
Butler's  store,  Cheney's  block  and  store,  Gate's  building, 
including  Taylor's  market  and  Ryder's  drug  store,  Cecca's 
block,  including  G.  W.  Eaton's  store  and  Carey's  milli- 
nery store,  the  Perkins'  building,  Jordan's  block,  includ- 
ing Clothey's  apothecary  store  and  C.  W.  Eaton's  law 
and  real  estate  office,  Nickerson's  market  and  Hayes's 
bakery.  The  front  of  Britton's  shoe  store  was  in  bright 
array,  as  was  also  Bonney's  drug  store.  The  residence 
of  Edward  Mansfield  and  of  Charles  H.  Stearns  and 
John  W.  White  was  very  handsomely  adorned,  as  also  that 
of  John  H.  Beebe.  Other  residences  on  Main  Street 
that  were  conspicuous  in  their  patriotic  adornment  was 
that  occupied  by  Mrs.  M.  J.  Wiley,  George  Batchelder, 
and  James  A.  Day,  the  home  of  Chester  W.  Eaton,  the 
dwelling-house  of  Andrew  Young,  the  residence  of  George 

F.  Wilson,  the  old  Eaton  homestead,  which  contained 
the  invalid  poet  of  the  day,  the  residences  of  W.  T. 
Van  Nostrand,  Howard  Emerson,  E.  E.  Emerson,  Fred 
B.  Carpenter,  B.  F.  Barnard,  Peter  S.  Roberts,  and  John 

G.  Aborn,  ancient  buttonwood  tree  on  the  old  White, 
formerly  Evans's,  estate,  the  residences  of  B.  W.  Firman, 
George  R.  Morrison,  Hiram  Eaton,  Mrs.  William  White, 
and  Junius  Beebe. 

On  Salem  Street  were  observed  brilliant  decorations 
on  the  residences  of  James  F.  Emerson,  Harvey  B. 
Evans,  G.  H.  Smith,  2d,  and  Franklin  Poole  ;  on  Lawrence 
Street,  the  villas  of  George  H.  Maddock,  Edwin  C. 
Miller,  Frank  A.  Clapp,  and  Charles  B.  Bowman  were 
beautifully  adorned  ;  on  Pleasant  Street,  those  of  George 
S.  Rowell  and  Frank  D.  Miller,  of  J.  S.  Griffiths,  Edward 
H.  Walton,  Charles  E.  Walton,  M.  J.  Hill,  and  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Baker;  on  Park  Street,  the  homes  of  R.  P.  Buzzell, 
O.  M.  Cutler,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Davis,  Henry  P.  Pinkham, 
and  Stanley  B.  Dearborn  ;  on  Crescent  Street,  the  resi- 
dence of  J.  Barnard  Wiley;  on  Yale  Avenue,  the  resi- 
dences of  H.  G.  Travis,  H.  B.  Parker,  Rev.  N.  R.  Everts, 


W.  D.  Deadman,  B.  B.  Burbank,  G.  H.  Scovell,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Aborn,  G.  H.  Towle, 
Richard  Britton,  C.  E.  Niles,  C.  A.  Bowser,  W.  L.  Coon, 
C.  A.  Cheney,  S.  K.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Reynolds, 
and  H.  E.  Wiley  ;  on  Avon  Street,  the  residences  of  Dr. 

C.  H.  Magoon,  Dr.  J.  W.  Heath,  D.  H.  Darling,  S.  A. 
Clough,  Harry  Foster,  Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott,  Dr.  Charles 
1  )utton  ;  on  Chestnut  Street,  the  residences  of  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Newcomb,  A.  S.  Atherton,  J.  W.  Grace,  T.  J.  Skinner, 
Mrs.  N.  S.  Dearborn,  G.  E.  Carey,  Capt.  S.  F.  Littlefield, 

D.  P.  Rolfe,  Dr.  E.  P.  Colby,  E.  D.  Weston,  J.  M.  Perley, 
C.  T.  C.  Whitcomb,  S.  S.  White,  and  W.  B.  Jones ;  on 
Albion  Street,  the  store  of  John  Flanley,  Albion  Hotel, 
A.  C.  Perkins'  Block,  occupied  by  L.  E.  Carter's  store  and 
Staples's  hair-dressing  saloon,  the  residences  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
O'Leary,  Charles  M.  Elkins,  Charles  F.  Hartshorne,  Col. 
Charles  F.  Woodward,  the  business  places  of  J.  Devlin, 
T.  E.  Dwyer,  Butler  and  Emerson. 

On  Railroad  Street,  the  bank  building  was  handsomely 
decorated  by  the  National  Bank,  Everett  W.  Eaton,  grocer, 
and  N.  D.  Mayo,  provision  dealer  ;  the  Boston  &  Maine 
depot  was  gay  with  flags  and  streamers.  Appropriate 
decorations  were  seen  on  the  store  and  residence  of 
J.  C.  W.  Walton,  and  the  residences  of  E.  W.  Eaton, 
Thomas  Winship,  and  D.  G.  Walton. 

On  Murray  Street,  Thomas  Hickey's  residence  was 
conspicuous  in  tasteful  colors.  ( )n  Fajrmount  Avenue, 
the  residences  of  Samuel  L.  White  and  E.  R.  Partridge. 

The  gateway  at  the  entrance  to  Wakefield  Park  was 
brilliantly  adorned,  and  within  the  Park  the  residences  of 
Maj.  W.  N.  Tyler,  G.  W.  Harrington,  and  Harrie  B. 
Thacher.  On  Prospect  Street,  the  residence  of  William 
H.  McCausland  was  brightly  decorated. 

It  is  believed  to  be  true,  and  is  sincerely  regretted  by 
the  editor,  that  many  residences  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  which  were  elegantly  and  tastefully  adorned, 
escaped  the  observing  eye  and  recording  pen  of  the 
reporter  in  his  hasty  rounds. 
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VIEW  ON  MAIN  STREET,  LAKESIDE,  WAKEFIELD. 
Looking  northwesterly  across  Lake  Quannapowitt. 
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TUESDAY. 


1H0NDAY,    Settlers'    Day,    as    has  been   de- 
ft    scribed,  was  full  of  sunshine,  and  the  old 
First    Parish   was   happily    favored.      But 
^  $*§|§|s     *     before  midnight  the  clouds  began  to  lower, 
and  the  morning  of  Tuesday  opened  with 
a  vigorous  downpour.     At  times,  through  the  forenoon, 
the  clouds   would  stay  their   weeping,  but  not  to  an  ex- 
tent to  kindle  "  high  hopes  "  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
had  the  celebration   in   charge.     There  seemed  to  be  a 
struggle  going  on  between   Old  Sol  and  Jupiter  Pluvius  ; 
and  not  until  near  the 
middle    of    the   after- 
noon  was    there    evi- 
dence   that    the    sun 
had  got  the  better  of 
his  antagonist.  Before 
evening     the    clouds 
had  sailed  away,  and 
the  day  went  down  in 
glory. 

During  the  week 
previous  to  the  cele- 
bration, the  decora- 
tors had  been  busy 
putting  the  public 
ways  and  commons, 
and  buildings,  both 
private  and  public,  in 
gala  attire.  Sunday, 
May  27,  the  town  was 
gay  with  bunting. 

Of  the  public  work, 
the  decorations  on 
the  old  bank  building,  on  Main  Street,  were  the  most 
elaborate.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  Public  Library  was 
a  large  bunch  of  purple  velvet,  with  the  motto  "250th 
Anniversary,"  and  the  dates,  "  1644-1894."  Two  large 
American  flags  were  so  draped  as  to  resemble  a  huge 
butterfly,  and  these  were  surmounted  with  an  American 
eagle.  Large  streamers  of  bunting  were  carried  from  the 
roof  to  the  corner  of  the  building,  and  flags  of  all  nations 
appeared  here  and  there,  making  one  of  the  finest  decora- 
tions in  town. 


The  decorations  upon  the  town  building  and  engine- 
house  made,  combined,  a  very  pretty  picture  when  viewed 
from  Main  Street.  On  the  Pleasant  Street  side  of  the 
building  was  placed  a  large  oil  painting,  representing 
"  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware."  Under  the  same 
a  fac-simile  of  the  town  seal  was  placed  in  black  and 
white.  The  painting  was  draped  with  bunting,  and 
streamers  of  the  same  were  carried  to  the  side  of  the 
building.  On  the  front  of  the  building,  over  the  entrance 
to  the  engine-house,  was  placed  a  large  marine   painting, 

representing  the  en- 
gagement between 
the  "  Monitor  "  and 
the  "  Merrimac.  " 
From  the  flag  staff  a 
line  of  flags  and  pri- 
vate signals  were 
, — -*-„    f-p, —  fTVi  '  carried  to  the  corner 

*Jte>  dkiU'/lA^c/uset/aiVr  s//tt.)J//r////J</£>,      of  the  building.   Two 

*mfazdju^w^/&  /^mj&  ^J^^f^J/AnyJ^e^H^tcJe^n      large  American  flags 
a/J^  S& <^>i^^yati^J^j't<r//?/  rf/tMuvrtUtrt/^     oTeTthe  door.^ 

JZECrfT/Otf  Af*£>  //tV/TJkT/Off   COMMITTEE. 

"//s,i<*./i:  Mfiiir,,-// 
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FAC-SIMILE   OF  READING'S   OFFICIAL  INVITATION. 


The  high  school 
building  on  the  com- 
mon was  also  elab- 
orately decorated. 
( >n  the  side  of  the 
building  was  a  large 
painting  of  the  •'  Tri- 
umph of  Washing- 
ton, "  twenty  feet 
square,  handsomely 
draped  with  bunting 
and  flags  ;  under  this  was  the  motto.  "  Religion.  Educa- 
tion, and  Freedom  ;  a  Tricolor  for  the  World,"  printed 
in  gold  letters  on  a  background  of  blue  silk.  Flags  were 
draped  from  all  the  windows  and  bunting  completely 
covered  the  building.  In  this  building  was  located  the 
art  and  historical  exhibit,  also  relics  of  antique  '•  Redding." 
Black's  Block,  on  Haven  Street,  was  ablaze  with  bunt- 
ing and  flags.  On  the  Haven  Street  side,  two  large 
paintings  were  placed,  one  representing  the  uprising  of 
the   North,  and   the  other,  a  soldier's  camp  scene.    Large 
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i   Walter  S.  Parker,     School  Committee  (Chairman) 


2  Oilman  L.  Parker, 

3  Horace  G.  Wadlin, 

4  Cyrus  M.  Barrows, 

5  Frank  Parker, 

6  Edward  F.  Parker, 


School  Committee  {Secretary). 

School  Committee. 

School  Committee. 

School  Committee. 

Town  Treasurer,  School 
Committee,  and  Asse  ssor 


7  Fred  W.  Hatch,  Selectman  and  Assessor. 

S  James  P.  Clement,  Selectman  {Chairman). 
9  William  H.  Wightman,     Selectman  (Secretary). 

o  Arthur  G.  Emerson,  Superintendent  of  Streets, 

i  James  Reid,  Town  Clerk. 

2  Millard  F.  Charles,  Assessor. 

3  Harley  Prentiss,  Collector  of  Taxes. 
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flags  were  draped  from  the  roof  down  to  the  second  story. 
Under  the  windows  of  the  third  story,  where  the  ban- 
quet was  held,  a  very  effective  drapery  was  made  of 
red,  white,  and  blue  bunting.  On  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing, over  the  first  story,  was  placed  a  painting  of  Sheri- 
dan's famous   ride,  surrounded  with   national  flags,  and 


RESIDENCE   OF  WALTER  S.  PARKER  (WALNUT  KNOLL), 
Walnut  Street,  Reading. 

the  motto,  "  Welcome  to  Reading."  On  Haven  Street, 
from  the  building  to  a  flag  staff  opposite,  were  hung  two 
large  American  flags,  with  the  motto,  "  250th  Anniversary, 
1644-1894."  "A  Greeting  to  All."  The  entrance  to 
the  banquet  hall,  on  High  Street,  was  also  elaborately 
draped  with  flags. 

The  common  and  band  stand  were  decorated  with  flags 
and  streamers,  and  two  long  strings  of  flags  were  carried 
from  the  flag  staff  to  the  trees  below. 

On  the  line    of   the   procession,   at    the   turning        | 
points,  flags  were  placed  across  the  street ;  and  it 
was  intended  to  have  the  motto  "  Welcome  "  placed 
at  the  six  entrances  to  the  town,  but  the  rain  of  the 
morning  prevented. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  the  lighted 
match  was  put  to  a  huge  pile  of  combustible  mate- 
rial that  had  been  placed  upon  the  top  of  Bear 
Hill,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  The  flames 
soon  shot  heavenward,  leaping  and  dancing,  answer- 
ing back  to  fires  that  had  been  kindled  on  Parker's 
Hill,  in  the  old  North  Precinct,  earlier  in  the  evening. 

et  noctcm  flammis  funalia  vincunt. 

At   sunrise,   and   also   at   noon  and    sundown,  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  from  a  battery 
from  Lawrence,  stationed  on   Main  Street  near  the 
Common,  and  the   bells  pealed   out  their  welcome 
from  every  church  spire.     The  Executive  Committee 
convened  early  at    their  headquarters  in  Odd   Fellows' 
Building^  on  Woburn  Street.     After  a  short  deliberation, 
it  was  decided  to  send  messages  to  all  organizations  who 
had  accepted  invitations    to  be  present  and    aid    in  the 
celebration,  asking  them  to  come,  whatever  the  state  of 
the  weather.     To  the  inquiry  by  telephone  of  the  Gov- 


ernor, whether,  under   the  circumstances,    he    would   be 
expected,  answer  was  made,  — 
"  Yes,  come." 

A  special  train,  at  10.15  A-  M>>  brought  Governor 
Greenhalge  and  staff,  the  Independent  Corps  of  Cadets, 
and  Baldwin's  Cadet  Band.  A  governor's  salute  of 
seventeen  guns  greeted  the  supreme  executive 
magistrate.  The  reception  committee  met  the 
Governor  at  the  station,  and  under  escort  of  the 
cadets,  marched  to  headquarters  in  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall. 

Most  of  the  invited  guests  arrived  by  the  morn- 
ing trains.  Carriages  met  them  at  the  station  : 
from  thence  they  were  also  conveyed  to  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall. 

The  military  companies  had  been  assigned  to 
comfortable  quarters  in  Black's  Block,  where,  in 
varied  diversions, —  whist,  exchanging  the  latest 
stories,  etc.,  with  plenty  of  fragrant  Havannas, 
—  they  made  less  tedious  the  passage  of  time. 

The  bands  engaged  for  the  occasion,  compris- 
ing Reeves's  American  of  Providence,  Baldwin's 
Cadet,  Salem  Cadet,  Woburn,  American  Watch 
Company's,  of  Waltham,  and  Lynn  Brass,  like 
wandering  minstrels,  meandered  around,  giving 
impromptu  concerts  to  delighted  audiences  at 
the  engine-house,  R.  A.  C.  rooms,  Black's  Block,  and 
G.  A.  R.  headquarters. 

The  fire  department  extended  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship and  drew  all  the  visiting  fire  fighters  in  from  out  the 
wet  and  cold.  The  guests  were  necessarily  sheltered  be- 
neath the  roof  of  the  engine-house,  and  were  the  recipi- 
ents of  every  attention  that  could  make  their  stay 
enjoyable. 


READING'S  250TH  ANNIVERSARY  BONFIRE  COMMITTEE, 
Preparing  for  Illumination  on  Bear  Hill. 

The  rain  continued  to   pour  and  the  procession  was 
postponed  indefinitely. 


The  North  Precinct,  four  miles  away,  had  determined 
to  be  no  inconspicuous  part  of  the  morning  procession. 
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i  Henry  E.  Holden, 

2  Edgar  N.  Hunt, 

3  Arthur  J.  Foster, 

4  Warren  E.  Eaton, 

5  Alden  Batcheldek, 

6  Orrin  N.  Jones, 

7  Alfred  W.  Danforth, 


Board  of  Registrars. 

Auditor. 

Auditor. 
Trustee  of  Cemetery- 
Trustee  of  Cemetery. 
Trustee  of  Cemetery. 

Trusteelof  Cemetery 
{Secretary). 


S  Geo.  E.  Aubott,  Water  Commissioner  {Secretary). 

9  Dr.  Chas.  R-  Henderson,  Board  of  Health 

{Chairman). 

io  Fred  D.  Merrill,  Constable  and  Chief  of  Police. 

ii  Galen  A.  Parker,  Trustee  of  Cemetery. 

12  Jacob  Mitchell,  Auditor. 

13  Henry  Stock,  Constable. 
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The  fifth  division  in  the  parade,  it  would  have  been  made 
up  as  follows  :  — 

Chief  Marshal  and  aids. 
Lynn  Brass  Band,  twenty-five  pieces. 
Fire  department  with  engine. 


RESIDENCE   OF  HON.   HORACE   G.  WADLIN, 
Woburn  Street,  Reading. 

Invited  guests  in  carriages.  Grand  Army  in  barge. 

School-children  in  barges. 

Trades,  represented  as  follows  :  — 

E.  A.  Carpenter,  groceries,  three  wagons. 

Arthur  F.  Upton,  groceries,  three  wagons. 

Tared  B.  McLane,  twelve  wagons. 

Henry  A.  Upton,  butcher  and  farmer,  six  wagons,  miscellaneous. 

Symonds  &  Son,  box  manufacturers,  three  teams. 
And  miscellaneous  wagons  representing  the  industries  of  the  town, 
shop,  and  farm. 


pothooks  and  trammels,  but  also  the  bellows,  the  shovel 
and  tongs,  the  pewter  platters  and  porringers,  the  loom 
and  quill-wheel  and  swifts,  the  candlesticks,  and  the 
many  other  articles  that  were  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  the 
busy  housewife  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  spacious  room  was 
filled  with  relics  well-nigh  innumerable, 
reminiscences  of  a  bygone  age,  con- 
tributed by  the  citizens  of  the  old  north 
and  west  parishes. 

The  recitation-room,  devoted  to  the 
art  exhibit,  was  fitted  up  as  a  "  modern 
parlor."  Here  were  rugs,  draperies, 
ottoman,  sofa,  chairs,  rare  vases,  bric- 
a-brac,  lamps,  and  tables  of  artistic 
design,  all  giving  to  the  room  an  air  of 
luxury  and  refinement.  On  the  north 
wall,  between  the  windows,  was  a  large 
and  finely  executed  painting,  designed 
for  a  music-room,  by  Cavallaro.  The 
other  walls  of  the  room  were  hidden 
under  tastefully  hung  paintings,  nearly 
all  of  them  the  work  of  Reading  men 
and  women.  So  excellent  was  the  ex- 
hibit, that  not  only  throughout  the  day 
was  it  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  attraction,  but  it  re- 
mained so  up  to  the  very  ending  of  the  week. 

Before  the  arrival  in  town  of  the  Governor  and  staff, 
the  executive  committee  had  decided  to  ask  the  society 
worshipping  in  the  Old  South  Church  to  open  the  build- 
ing at  1.30  o'clock,  if  it  continued  to  rain,  for  a  '•band 
concert  and  speaking.1'  The  request  was  granted,  and 
flyers  were  at  once  printed,  announcing  the  fact,  and  dis- 
tributed by  nimble  feet  throughout  the  town. 


Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Governor  at 
headquarters,  an  impromptu  reception  was 
arranged.  Old  and  young,  lads  and  lassies  even, 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  shake  hands  with 
His  Excellency. 

After  the  reception  at  headquarters,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  invited  the  Governor,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  His  Excellency's  staff 
to  visit  the  historical  and  art  exhibit  in  the 
high  school  building.  The  exhibit  was  a  re- 
markable one,  both  in  extent  and  variety.  It 
occupied  the  schoolroom,  which  extended  the 
entire  length  of  the  structure,  and  the  large 
recitation-room  leading  out  of  it.  The  purpose 
of  the  committee  having  the  exhibit  in  charge 
was,  as  stated  by  the  chairman  in  the  Chronicle 
of  June  16,  "  not  only  to  display  articles  of 
historic  interest  and  value,  but  also  to  show  the 
contrast  between  the  primitive  kitchen,  with  its 
crude  necessities  and  bare  walls,  and  the  modern 
parlor,  with  its  display  of  comfort  and  luxury,  and  the 
artistic  talent  of  the  townspeople." 

The    "  primitive    kitchen  "    was    placed  in    the  south. 


OLD-FASHIONED  KITCHEN, 
At  Loan  and  Aft  Exhibit.  Reading. 

MEETING    IN    THE    OLD    SOUTH. 

At  the   hour  mentioned,  the  rain   still  continuing,  the 


eastern  corner  of  the  schoolroom,  and  here  were  shown      building  was  opened  and  soon  filled  with  an  eager  auditory, 
not  only  the  old  fireplace,  with  its  crane,  its  andirons,  its      Reeves's  band  was  stationed  in  the  singers'  gallery.  —  its 
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martial  strains  neutralizing  in  no  small  degree  the  effects 
of  the  gloom  without. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Parker,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, presided.  He  first  introduced  His  Excellency, 
Governor  Greenhalge,  in  the  following  appropriate  lan- 
guage :  — 

It  is  a  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  we  meet  this  afternoon 
under  inauspicious  circumstances.  This  might  aptly 
be  called  Puritan  weather.  This  weather  greeted 
the  Pilgrims,  with  sleet  and  snow  added  thereto- 
They  received  it  with  faith  and  trust.  We  receive  it 
with  disappointment,  mingled  with  a  little  modern 
philosophy.  We  have  endeavored  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  the  best  of  it.  We  had  high  hopes 
of  giving  a  much  finer  greeting  to  the  gentleman 
who  so  ably  represents  this  dear  old  commonwealth, 
and  who  has  kindly  braved  the  drenching  rain  to  be  j .  i !  S    * 

with  us  to-day.  We  had  high  hopes  of  giving  him 
a  right  royal  welcome  —  one  befitting  the  dignity 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  of  ex-pressing  to  him 
our  high  appreciation  of  those  personal  qualities, 
heart  and  head,  which  have  already  endeared  him 
to  the  loyal  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 

I   know  you  are  anxious  to  hear  from  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Governor. 

Remarks  by  Governor  Greenhalge  :  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  my  Fellow- 
Citizens   all :     I    am   delighted  to  be  here,  and  all 
the  more  so  because  I  appear  to  come  under  what 
your   chairman   has   termed   unfavorable   auspices. 
I  have  not  missed  the  right  royal  welcome  which  he  said  I  would  have 
received  under  sunnier  skies.      I   think   the  right  royal    welcome  has 
been  present  here  to-day,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  a  welcome  that  will 
stand  any  amount  of  wet   weather.      That   is   the   kind  of  welcome, 
and  it  is  the  kind  of  work  which  we  look  for  in   a  community  like 
this.     In  a  newer  community  we  might  expect  something  of  change- 
ability and  of  weakness,  something  of  shrinking  from   the  elements, 
but  you  cannot  afford  to  be  daunted  by  any  storm  that  ever  swept 
the  skies.      What  benefit 
has  been  yours  —  having 
forefathers  who  were  win- 
tered   in   the   storm,    and 
whose  grand  virtues  came 
out  in    more   rugged  and 
prominent    form,  because 
they  had  the  tutoring  of 
the  wind  and  the  rain  and 
the  storm  in  every  form 
and  manifestation  ! 

Therefore  I  say  I  am 
all  the  more  glad  to  tes- 
tify to  the  sincere  warmth 
with  which  the  common- 
wealth brings  its  assu- 
rance of  the  profound 
interest  it  takes  in  occa- 
sions like  this.  I  am  glad 
if,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
I  and  my  honored  coad- 
jutor and  our  associates 
can  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  sunshine  in  the  sky  by 
putting  it  into  the  spirits  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  old 
Reading.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  This  is  not  a  common- 
wealth ruled  only  in  the  days  of  sunshine.  We  do  not  run  entirely 
over  sunny  seas.  It  is  the  storm,  it  is  the  opposition,  it  is  the 
difficulty  and  emergency  which  we  are  called  upon  to  meet.  Any- 
body could  be  chairman  of  the  selectmen  of  Reading  on  sunny  days, 
and  anybody  might  occupy  the  position   of  chief  magistrate  of  the 


commonwealth,  if  he  never  had  any  greater  difficulties  to  contend 
with  than  those  which  meet  us  to-day.  And  how  is  it  we  judge  of 
the  value  and  character  of  communities  ?  Is  it  only  in  good  weather  ? 
Is  it  only  when  sunshine  is  pouring  its  warmth  and  gladness  and 
cheer  upon  us  ?  Xo ;  the  strength,  value,  and  character  of  a  com- 
munity is  tested  when  difficulty  confronts  it,  when  occasions  arise 
which  try  men's  souls;  and  we  judge  and  estimate  the  value  of  that 
community,  and  rank  it,  not  by  its  failure  under  favorable  circum- 
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(From  a  painting  by  Franklin  Poole.) 

stances  when  anybody  can  behave  well,  but  by  the  courage  with 
which  it  meets  difficulties  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  adapts 
itself  to  those  difficult  circumstances.  Therefore  I  think  that  the 
pouring  rain  only  made  warmer  the  greeting  which  you  gave  us  down 
there  in  the  little  hall  of  the  Odd  Fellows;  and  the  two  or  three 
hundred  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  came  to  us,  repaid 
us  for  all  the  effort  we  have  put  forth  to  attend  this  meeting  here 
to-day. 

My  friends,  what  is  it 
that  is  on  trial,  as  it  were, 
to-day?  For  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  your  ex- 
periment has  been  satis- 
factory. What  is  the  judg- 
ment which  is  going  to  be 
pronounced  upon  it  now  ? 
There  are  not  many  com- 
munities 011  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  as  old,  and 
which  have  been  as  well 
conserved,  as  yours.  Can 
you  not  stand  up  ( I  think 
you  can)  and  sav  to  the 
most  critical  minds  in  the 
world,  "  Has  the  experi- 
ment of  popular  govern- 
ment, in .  its  purest  and 
strongest  form,  failed  or 
succeeded  ?  Is  not  this 
very  town  of  Reading  the 
model  of  what  such  a 
communitv    may   become 


under  circumstances   which   pertain   to   the  best  and  truest  expres- 
sion of  popular  government  ?  " 

My  friends  of  Reading,  I  think  you  may  stand  up  bravely,  and. 
with  the  rain  pouring  on  your  heads,  still  sav  to  the  criticism  of  the 
universe,  "  Yes,  this  is  a  community  which  has  represented  to  the 
world  the  highest,  purest,  and  noblest  form  of  popular  government. 
There  is  nothing  of  failure  in  it.     Look   at  the  men  we  have  raised. 
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see  the  women,  note  the  strength  and  beauty  combined  here,  see 
how  each  one  represents,  as  it  were,  a  little  republic,  self-governed, 
self-sufficient,  and  self-reliant." 

In  this  way,  with  strength,  and  liberty,  and  hope,  we  still  shall  go 
on  into  the  next  half  of  the  third  century  of  our  life,  and  believe 
that  the  God  of  storm,  the  God  of  sunshine,  the  God  who  sends 


RESIDENCE    OF    FRED    D.    SPERRY, 
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the  rain  upon  the  just  and  unjust  alike,  will  still  guard  the  fortunes 
of  old  Reading,  of  its  men,  women,  and  children,  and  protect  their 
interests  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  chairman  here  announced  that  the  sky  was  clearing 
and  that  the  procession  would  be  formed  and  move  at 
three  o'clock.  He  then  introduced  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth. 

Remarks  by  Lieut. -Gov.  Roger  Wolcott  :  — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-Citizens  of  Reading:  I  know  not  what 
I  can  add  to  the  very  fitting  and  eloquent  words  which  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor,  has  spoken  to  you  to-day  in  bringing 
to  you  the  greetings  and  the  congratulations  of  the  Old  Bay 
State  upon  this  historical  anniversary  of  your  town.  These 
anniversaries,  that  go  back  to  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country,  are  to  me  full  of  significance  and  interest.  Those 
were  the  days  of  small  things,  they  were  the  days  of  simple, 
frugal  lives,  of  hardship,  of  suffering,  and  of  penury;  but 
they  were  also  the  days  of  heroic  struggle,  of  courage,  and 
of  loyalty  to  an  idea,  and  those  were  the  days  wherein  were 
done  the  deeds  that  laid  firm  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
this  great  nation. 

Go  across  into  yonder  hall  and  look  at  the  historic  im- 
plements that  are  brought  together  there.  Study  the  sim- 
plicity and  roughness  of  everything  that  then  entered  into 
the  contents  of  a  household.  Compare  the  manner  of  life 
of  our  ancestors  here  on  this  continent  with  the  luxury,  the 
comfort,  the  art,  and  the  beauty  that  are  brought  into  nearly 
every  household  to-day.  Those,  I  say,  were  the  days  of 
small  things. 

Let  us  recall  for  a  moment  the  heroism  which  those  clays 
also  commemorate.  Why,  think  of  it.  Think  how  soon  it 
was  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  that  some  of  the  ancestors  of  those  who  are  before 
me  at  this  moment,  struck  out  into  the  w:estern  wilderness 
to  begin  that  great  western  march  of  civilization  that  was 
to  sweep  over  this  broad  continent  and  finally  bring  up  only  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Think  of  what  those  few  early  settlers  did  here  in  this  unbroken 
forest,  as  it  was  then.  Think  of  the  hardships  of  climate,  of  soil, 
the  solitude  as  well  as  the  suffering.  Think  of  what  men  and  what 
women   those  must  have  been  who  started  out  into  the  wilderness 


and  founded   here  the   town   of  Reading.      I   think   that   we,  in  our 
more  comfortable,  luxurious  lives  of  to-day,  may  make  our  vow  of 
recognition  and  of  gratitude  to  those  men  who  braved  so  much  to 
carry  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  and  blood,  and  civilization  westward 
across  our  land.     Those   men  were  prompted   partly    by   religious 
motives.    They  were  prompted  by  the  motive  of  liberty,  carrying  the 
principle  of  self-government  with   them  wherever 
they  went.      They  were  probably,  also,  partly  in- 
spired by  that  pioneer  spirit,  that  spirit  of  adven- 
ture   and    of    exploration    that    has    carried    the 
Anglo-Saxon  speech,  and    influence,   and    civiliza- 
tion so  widespread  throughout   the  world.     Those 
were   the   men   who   founded  a  State  in  the  fear 
of  God  ;  and  to-day  we  may  still  say  that  the  com- 
monwealth that  rests  under  the  blessing  of  God 
is  for  that  the  stronger  and  firmer,  and  has  the 
better  type  of  citizenship  within  its  borders. 

Let  us  skip  a  century  and  a  half,  and  come  down 

to  the  next  great  epoch   of  this   nation.       Travel 

with   me  to   the    neighboring  towns  in   this    very 

county  of   Middlesex,   to  Lexington  and   Concord, 

and  there  you  will  find  some  of  the  descendants 

of    those   early   pioneers,   who,   in   the    third   and 

fourth  generation  from   the  first  settlement  of  this 

country,  showed  that  in  the  veins  of  the  men  of 

Middlesex   and    Massachusetts   flowed    the    same 

blood  as  of  old,  full  of  the  qualities  of  courage,  of 

heroism,  of  independence,   and  of  loyalty   to    an 

idea. 

Skip  another  hundred  years  nearly,  and  come  down  to  the  time 

when  the  principle  of  government  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  and 

the  great  idea  of  a  nation   made   up  of  separate  and  independent 

States,  but  all  marching  together  under  the  paramount  flag  of  the 

country,  was  threatened  by  the  demand  of  secession  ;  when  the  men 

of  Middlesex,   and  of  the   commonwealth,  and  of  all  the  northern 

States,  again   poured  forth    to   maintain   a  principle,  to   uphold  an 

idea,  and  to  see  that  the  great  experiment  of  a  republican  form  of 

government  should  not  perish  from  the  earth,  and  that  the  beacon 

light  of  liberty  that  had  once  been  lighted  in  this  land  should  not 

be  allowed  to  be  extinguished.     These  men  went  forth,  too,  with  the 

resolve  that  the  one  blot  upon  our  flag,  the  one  disgrace  that  blurred 
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the  stars  and  stained  the  stripes,  that  that  disgrace  under  God 
should  be  cut  out  from  our  national  body  politic  :  and  so  in  that 
third  great  epoch  in  our  national  history  it  was  shown  again  by 
the  men  ill  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  old  heroism,  yes, 
and  by  the  men  who  had  more  recently  come  to  throw  in  their  lot 
with  us,  and  to  become  citizens  of  the  freest  and  greatest   nation  on 
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the  face  of  the  earth,  —  the  old  stock  and  the  new  stock  together. 
—  that  in  her  hour  of  peril  the  nation  could  still  call  upon  the 
same  qualities  of  courage  and  of  devotion  to  an  idea,  even  though 
the  path  that  was  pointed  out  to  them  lav  through  lakes  of  blood. 

And   so    I   say  to  you,  fellow-citizens,    that    the     commonwealth 
to-day  makes  her  acknowledgment  to  this  ancient  town   of   Reading 
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for  all  her  glories  past.  She  recalls  the  memory  of  those  early 
settlers.  She  recalls  the  response  of  Reading  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  She  knows  what  the  men  of  Reading  did  in  the  late 
great  war;  and,  looking  about  me  to-day,  passing,  as  I  have  done, 
even  under  these  rainy  clouds,  through  a  portion  of  your  town, 
where  on  every  side  were  the  signs  of  thrift,  of  industry,  and  of  an 
educated,  intelligent  citizenship,  I  have  felt  confident  that  so  long 
as  she  can  count  within  her  borders  many  towns  like  Reading,  so 
long  no  disgrace  shall  ever  come  upon  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, so  long  the  idea  of  Massachusetts  citizenship 
shall  be  the  standard  set  for  loyal  and  intelligent  citizen- 
ship the  world  over. 

Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright  was  pleasantly  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman,  and  said  :  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  old  friends : — I  say  old  friends  ad- 
visedly, because  thirty-eight  years  ago  I  made  my  first 
failure  in  Reading,  and  it  was  only  by  the  kindness  of 
heart  of  that  old  friend  of  boys  and  girls,  Mr.  Wightman, 
and  of  that  old  schoolmaster,  Mr.  John  Batchelder,  that 
I  was  allowed  to  overcome  that  failure  at  the  examina- 
tions down  in  the  grammar  school  and  enter  the  first  term 
of  the  high  school  of  Reading,  and  so  that  school  has  had 
in  my  heart  a  very  warm  place  in  all  the  years  since  then. 

If  the  chairman  spoke  any  word  truly,  it  was  in  regard 
to  the  interest  that  I  have  in  Reading  ;  and  I  assure  you. 
that  whatever  call  this  town  may  make  upon  me  will  re- 
ceive the  same  response  that  it  always  has,  for  it  is  only 
when  we  leave  our  places  and  our  homes,  that  we  appre- 
ciate more  fully  than  ever  the  value  and  debt  we  owe  to 
that  place.  It  is  one  of  the  most  touching  things  in  the 
world,  to  my  mind,  that  the  only  real  success  which  a 
man  can  make  in  this  world,  whether  it  be  in  politics,  in 
business,  or  in  whatever  calling  he  may  choose,  is  the 
success  of  winning  the  regard  and  affection  of  his  own 
neighbors.  If  he  does  not  do  that,  then  every  other  thing  that  may 
come  to  him,  whether  honors  of  one  kind  or  another,  must  be  en- 
tirely superficial. 

This  morning,  when  the  rain  was  pouring  very  hard,  it  was  sug- 
gested, because  it  was  so  wet  outside,  that  we  have  a  public  meeting, 
and  that  ray  friend    Mr.    Wadlin    and   I   might   talk  statistics,  and  so 


have  something  dry.  We  declined  to  throw  any  further  damper 
upon  this  anniversary  celebration.  We  declined  to  interfere  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  weather,  which,  as  you  know,  is  now  run  entirely 
by  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  war  department  cares  noth- 
ing for  the  weather,  nevertheless,  —  it  is  through  the  implements 
of  war  that  we  come  to  peace,  —  and  so,  while  the  war  department 
has  no  control  of  the  weather,  we  must  thank  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  for  letting  up  a  bit  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  and  giving  the  town  of  Reading  a  chance. 

The  remembrances  of  one's  own  town  are  something 
which  no  man  can  throw"  away  from  him.  The  storm  to- 
day is  indicative  of  that,  as  well  as  the  storms  that  come 
to  every  man  who  lives  for  a  generation  in  any  commun- 
ity. The  storms  of  war  have  passed  over  Reading;  the 
storms  of  peace  have  passed  over  its  citizens.  And 
through  them  all,  whether  storms  of  war  or  storms  of 
peace,  the  same  faces  here  greet  us  with  that  warm  grati- 
tude for  the  successes  of  the  past  which  conies  to  all 
when  they  know  that  a  duty  has  been  well  done. 

The  efforts  which   we  all  put  forth  a  few  years  ago  to 
continue  this  place  as   a  temple  for  the  worship  of  ( lod 
in  our  midst,   the  efforts  to  preserve,  as  an  historical  relic 
even,  a  place  where  all  people  of  the  town,  no  matter  of 
what    denomination,    could     meet,    the    place    where    the 
funerals  of  our  ancestors  have  been  held,  the  place  where 
many   memorial    services    have  been  carried  on,    are  still 
fresh  in  our  minds,  and  we  all  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
having  been  successful  in  keeping  this  old  building,  his- 
torical as  it  is,  representing  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers  who 
settled  here.      It  would  have  been  a  misfortune  indeed,  to 
my  mind,    had   it  been   carried  out   of   religious   work   into 
that  of  secular.     Every  one  in  this  town  felt  glad,  and  felt   a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  too,  that  the  Old  South  Church  was  to  stay  here 
as  a  place  to  which  we  could  all  come,  impromptu  or  with  ceremonial 
procession,   and  meet   the  friends   and  the  people  of    Reading.      To 
this  effort  we  all  devoted  ourselves  and  saved  this   building  for  the 
worship  of  God.     It  is  close  beside  the  old  high  school.     It  is  close 
beside  that  institution  which  is  not   only  a  subworker  always  of  the 
church,  but  its  general  ally  too.      It  is  through  the  general  influences 
of  the  church  work  of  Massachusetts,  through   the  influences  which 
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have  come  down  from  those  rich  old  fathers  of  ours  in  preserving 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  that  we  have  our  schools,  and  it  is  by  the  insti- 
tution of  such  places  of  learning  as  the  high  school  of  Reading,  the 
graduates  of  which  are  before  me  and  everywhere  in  this  country 
winning  respect  and  honor,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  we  see  the  preser- 
vation of  all  that  is  good  in  the  church. 
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always  ready  to  respond  to 


Only  three  or  four  days  ago  [  received  a  letter  from  a  man  out  in 
Kansas.  It  is  a  habit  of  mine  to  read  a  letter  before  looking  at 
the  signature.  (All  the  ladies  will  not  agree  with  me  ill  this  habit, 
but  it  is  mine.)  I  read  the  letter  through,  not  knowing  who  wrote 
it.  It  was  a  short  letter,  saying,  "  I  want  to  know  what  has  become 
of  my  old  schoolmates.  I  am  out  here  in  Kansas,  somewhat 
stinted,  in  rather  hard  times, 
was  wounded  in  the  war, 
and  the  future  is  dubious. 
Where  are  the  boys  and 
girls  that  attended  school 
with  us  in  old  Reading?" 
signed,  "  Elias  George. " 
Not  until  I  reached  the  end 
did  I  know  the  name  of  the 
writer,  the  man  who  always 
plead,  you  remember,  those 
of  you  who  are  old  enough, 
for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  I  shall  write 
to  Elias  George  that  Joseph 
Temple  and  Solon  Ban- 
croft are  still  on  earth,  still 
having  an  honorable  career, 
and  give  Elias  George  the 
cheer  of  this  anniversary. 

Now  it  is  all  these  me- 
mories, my  friends,  which 
come  back  to  a  man  who 
cannot  always  stay  with 
you,  but  who  feels  that  his 
place  is  here,  his  duty  here,  and  wh 
your  call. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Somerville,  was  introduced  to 
speak  a  word  for  the  women  of  Reading. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  "  Reading  owes  more  to  woman  than  she  does 
to  man.  The  churches  of  Reading  owe  more  to  women  than  to 
men.  This  town,  in  the  days  that  called  for  heroic  men,  had  heroic 
women  to  bid  them  go  forth  ;  and  you  know,  many  of  you,  what 
the  women  did  in  their 
homes  in  those  days,  by 
providing  not  only  for 
those  who  went,  but 
also  for  those  who  were 
left. 

"  1  rejoice  in  the  wo- 
men of  Reading  of  the 
past. 

"  I  rejoice  in  the  hero- 
ines whose  names  have 
been  associated  with  this 
town  in  the  past.  I  re- 
joice in  your  high  school, 
not  because  of  the  men 
who  were  there,  but  be- 
cause of  the  girls  who 
were  there.  I  stand  here 
as  one  of  those  who  love 
Reading  because  of  what 
is  lovely  in  her ;  and  I 
thank  Reading  for  what 
she  has  done  for  me  and 
for  my  children,  as  many 
another  man,  east,  and 
west,     and     north,    and 

south,  is   to-day  thanking  God  for  the    women    of    this    good   old 
town." 

At  the  close  of  Rev.  Mr.  Winship's  remarks,  the  meet- 
ing was  dismissed. 

Just  previous  to  the   beginning  of   the  services   in   the 


Old  South  the  firemen  and  their  visiting  brethren  formed  in 
line  on  Pleasant  Street,  and,  headed  by  the  Waltham  Band, 
marched  to  Lyceum  Hall,  where  plates  had  been  set  for 
260  guests.  Chief  Engineer  Edward  C.  Nichols  pre- 
sided.     It  was  regretted  that  the  Governor,  dining   the 

same  hour  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Hon.  Horace 
G.  Wadlin,  could  not 
be  present. 

The  moments  passed 
full  of  jocund  cheer: 
and  when  the  "good 
meeting "  broke,  that 
its  members  might  take 
the  positions  assigned 
them  in  the  procession 
t  h  e'n  forming,  there 
went  with  them 
thoughts  and  feelings 
and  images  that  mem- 
ory will  never  willingly 
let  slip  from  her  silent 
shore. 


RESIDENCE  OF  GALEN  A.  PARKER, 
Coiner  Main  and  Charles  Streets,  Reading 


THE    PARADE. 

In  the  doings  of  the 
executive  committee,  under  date  of  April  2,  1894.  occurs 
the  following  vote  :  — 

Voted  that  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  procession, 
that  Harley  Prentiss  be  Chief  Marshal,  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  Prentiss  entered  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  Having,  after  great 
labor,   completed  the  necessary  preparations,  he   issued 

the    following    gen- 
eral order : — 

Headquarters   of 

Chief   Marshal. 

Reading,  May  24.  1894. 
The  procession  is  to 
be  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  day.  and 
in  order  to  make  it  a 
success  and  a  credit  to 
the  town,  every  one 
must  do  his  part  well. 
The  Chief  Marshal  earn- 
estly desires  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  who 
have  a  part  in  this  par- 
ade, and,  with  such  co- 
operation, is  confident 
that  it  will  be  a  grand 
success  and  an  event 
that  in  future  years  will 
be  recalled  with  pleasure 
and  pride. 

Headquarters    of 
Chief     Marshal,    colors 

United  States   flag,  will  be  on   Woburn  Street  near  Gdd  Fellows" 

Hall. 

Escort  Charlestown  Cadets  and  Signal  Corps  will  form  on  Wobum 

Street,  right  resting  on  Main. 

First  Division.     I.  II.  Carleton,  Marshal.    I  [eadqnarters  Woburn 

Street,  cornel"  of  Linden  Street. 


RESIDENCE  OF  EDWARD   B.  DRAKE, 
Wobnrn  Street,  Reading. 
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IN  these  days  of  keen  competition,  business  expansion, 
and    frequent    failure,    true    commercial    success    is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the   career  of    Mr.   J.    11.    Lewis, 
Jr.     Manifestly  Christian  character,  coupled   with   innate 
energy,  has  given   Mr.   Lewis  his  present   prominence  in 
the  business  world.      Though  born  in  Wilmington,  Mass., 
August  50,  1841,  his  early  years  were  spent  in   Boston, 
where  his  father  managed  a  hotel,     Bereft  of  his  mother 
in  infancy,  he   was  thrown  early  upon   his  own  resources. 
When  he  finished  his  course  at  Hawkins   Street  grammar 
school,   he  left  books  and  bench  for  the  larger  school  of 
practical   life.      It   was  prophetic  of    a  busy  future,   that 
between  school   hours   he   worked  at  the   tinsmith's  trade 
at  George  Brown's.     This  ten-year-old  boy  weekly  earned 
fifty  cents  by  the  sale  of  blacking  boxes,  which  he  manu- 
factured himself.      His  father's  remark.  "  My  boy  bought 
his    own    clothing    after    his 
tenth  year,"  shows   his  early 
self-reliance.     When,  in  1854, 
the  family  removed  to  Read- 
ing,  the   boy  studied   at   the 
old  "  Hill-End"  school.     As 
school  janitor  he  earned  from 
fifty    to    seventy-five    dollars 
yearly.     At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  in  the  meat  business 
for     himself.        It     was     the 
customary  thing  for  the  lad 
to    buy    cattle    at     Brighton, 
and  unassisted  to  drive  them 
home,    slaughter    and    dress 
them,     then     distribute     the 
beef  over  a   route   including 
Salem,  Lynn,  and  Lawrence. 
In    1858,    he    made    his   first 
shoe       His  modest  shop  was 
in  his  father's  yard  at  Read- 
ing.    He  personally  delivered 
his  finished  shoes  at  W'oburn 
and  walked  both  ways.  About 
1859,  he  began  as  office  boy 
in   the   firm  of    form   Gilbert. 
Jr.,   &   Co.,   grocers,   of   Bos- 
ton :  in  l 8 6 1 ,  after  successive 

promotions,  he  became  business  manager  of  their  store. 
At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1S61,  Mr.  Lewis,  then 
only  twenty,  enlisted  in  the  44th  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
a  volunteer  without  bounty.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service  he  was  employed  for  a  brief  period  in  the 
quartermaster's  department  at  New  Orleans,  La.  In 
1862,  as  the  representative  of  a  Boston  firm,  he  sold  large 
quantities  of  supplies  to  the  army  at  Fort  Hudson.  In 
1S63.  Mr.  Lewis  became  a  dealer  in  cotton.  At  risk  of 
life  and  limb,  often  chased  by  clogs  and  men.  he  brought 
cotton  at  enormous  profits  through  the  Confederate  lines. 
When  the  war  ended,  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton reduced  his  large  fortune  to  a  pittance.  The  first 
steamboat  from  New  Orleans  carried  this  energetic  man 
to  Shreveport  with  a  stock  of  shoes.  When  other  mer- 
chants removed   their  goods  on  account  of   the   universal 


JOHN    B.   LEWIS,  JR. 


scarcity  of  money,  he  waited  until  success  came.  When 
citizens,  through  fear  of  the  F'ederal  troops,  sold  their 
business  blocks  at  low  prices,  Mr.  Lewis  bought  estate 
after  estate  on  sheer  credit.  So  soon  did  property  in- 
crease in  value,  that  within  six  months  he  discharged  his 
entire  indebtedness  from  the  sale  of  a  single  estate. 
Then  as  a  shoe  dealer  he  distanced  all  competitors  for 
sixteen  years.  He  served  there  acceptably  as  an  alder- 
man, he  founded  the  Shreveport  free  gymnasium  and 
was  himself  the  instructor  in  sparring.  In  1SS0,  the  ill- 
ness of  his  wife  necessitated  his  return  North  :  without  a 
clay's  delay  he  established  his  shoe  business  in  Boston, 
corner  of  South  and  Summer  Streets.  Increase  of  trade 
has  resulted  finally  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Congress  Street 
salesroom  and  warehouse.  This  manufacturer,  dealing 
with  every  State  and  some  foreign   countries,  sells  more 

shoes  to  the  retail  trade  than 
any  other  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Lewis  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried :  in  1864,  to  Miss  Hattie 
A.  Bancroft,  who  died  in 
1S69  ;  and  again  in  1S72.  to 
his  present  wife,  who  was 
Miss  Mary  U.  Hawes.  There 
are  two  children  of  the  first 
marriage,  Hattie  B.,  and 
John  B.,  3d,  and  one  son 
from  the  last  union,  Clarence 
H.,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

Decision  of  character  and 
grasp  of  opportunity  are 
prominent  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Lewis.  His  financial 
reputation  is  unquestioned 
in  our  commercial  circles. 
With  native  self-reliance,  he 
has  always  clone  business 
under  his  own  name,  until 
the  formation  of  the  J.  B. 
Lewis  Company  in  1S93. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  devoted  to 
home  missionary  work.  Be- 
sides a  personal  interest  in 
nearly  every  Boston  mission, 
he  is  actively  engaged  in  independent  gospel  temperance 
service.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  the  open-air  beach  work 
at  Revere  and  other  seaside  resorts  in  1890.  For  three 
summers  he  has  led  beach  service  at  Salem  Willows.  Mr. 
Lewis  organized  and  is  the  sole  support  of  the  Reading 
Temperance  Brigade,  composed  of  three  hundred  boys 
and  girls.  He  is  an  earnest  and  loyal  friend  of  the  V.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  association  meetings  led  by  him  are  sure  of 
large  attendance.  His  modest  yet  forcible  presentations 
of  these  varied  forms  of  Christian  service  have  been  an 
inspiration  and  a  mighty  stimulus  to  the  members  of  many 
churches. 

Mr.  Lewis's  commercial  prosperity  and  his  success  in 
Christian  works  are  both  exemplifications  of  the  truth 
that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves  and  consecrate 
their  talents  to  His  service. 
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First  Corps  of  Cadets,  escort  to  the  Governor  and  staff,  and 
Lawrence  Battery  will  form  on  Woburn  Street,  right  resting  on 
Linden  Street.  Invited  guests  in  carriages  will  form  on  Linden 
Street,  right  resting  on  Woburn  Street,  extending  down  Haven 
Street. 

Seconh  DIVISION.  John  W.  Webster,  Marshal.  Headquarters, 
Sanborn  Street,  corner  of  Woburn  Street  north. 

Grand  Army  of  Republic  and  Sons  of  Veterans  will  form  on  San- 
born Street,  extending  up  Low"ell  Street. 

Third  Division.  Edward  C.  Nichols,  Marshal.  Headquarters, 
corner  of  Sanborn  and  Woburn  Streets  south. 

Fire  Department  and  their  invited  guests  will  form  on  Sanborn 
Street,  extending  up  Haven  Street. 

Fourth  Division'.  Charles  L.  Hussey,  Marshal.  Headquar- 
ters, corner  of  Woburn  and  Lowell  Streets. 

Schools  will  form  on  Lowell  Street,  right  resting  on  Woburn 
Street.  ( Organizations  will  form  oil  Main  Street,  right  resting  on 
Woburn  Street. 

l-'ii  in  Division.  North  Reading.  E.  A.  Carpenter,  Marshal. 
Headquarters,  corner  of  Main  and  Woburn  Streets. 

Will  form  on  Main  Street,  right  resting  on  Woburn  Street. 


The  Second  Division  will  pass  down  Ash  and  Washington  Streets 
to  G.  A.  K.  Headquarters  on  Lincoln  Street. 

The  Third  Division  will  pass  down  Main  to  Green,  Lliott,  and 
Parker  Streets  to  the  Steamer  House. 

The  Fourth  Division  will  pass  down  Haven  to  Linden. 
The  Fifth  Division  will  pass  down  Main,  Washington,  and  up  Ash 
Street. 

The  firemen  in  this  division  will  leave  the  line  at  Green  Street  and 
park  with  the  Reading  department. 

The  Chief  Marshal's  Staff  will  report  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  at 
Headquarters  on  Woburn  Street  on  Tuesday  morning  at  9.30  to 
receive  final  instructions.  Batons  and  division  flags  will  be  de- 
livered at  that  time.  By  order, 

Harley  Prentiss,  Chief  Marshal. 
C.  M.   Barrows,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Very  naturally,  the  rain,  which  had  been  coming  clown 
in  copious  showers  up  to  two  o'clock,  made  havoc  with 
many  of  the  prospective  features  of  the  parade.  Some 
were   omitted   altogether.     The   North   Reading  division 


RESIDENCE   OF  CHARLES  A.   LORING, 
Summer  Avenue,  Reading. 


The  procession  will  start  at  10.30.  The  fire  alarm  will  strike  five 
minutes  before  the  procession  moves. 

Division  Marshals  will  report  to  Chief  of  Staff  when  their  divisions 
are  formed,  and  not  later  than  10  o'clock. 

Route  of  procession.  Starting  on  Woburn  Street,  the  column  will 
move  through  the  following  streets  :  Harnden,  Salem,  Manning. 
Pleasant,  Main,  Washington,  Ash,  Haven,  High,  Woburn,  Summer 
Avenue,  Mineral,  High,  Woburn,  Linden,  Lowell,  Main,  and  pass  in 
review  before  the  Governor  and  Staff  and  Chief  Marshal ;  reviewing 
stand,  corner  of  Main  and  Woburn  Streets,  after  which  the  proces- 
sion will  be  dismissed. 

For  leaving  the  line.  The  Charlestown  Cadets  and  Signal  Corps 
will  continue  down  Ash  Street.  The  First  Corps  of  Cadets  will 
take  position  on  the  right  of  Main  immediately  after  passing  in 
review,  and  be  ready  to  escort  the  Governor  when  he  leaves  the 
reviewing  stand. 

The  Lawrence  Battery  will  continue  down  Haven  Street  and  pass 
to  the  firing  ground. 

Invited  guests  in  carriages  will  pass  through  Haven,  Sanborn,  and 
Woburn  Streets  to  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 


suffered  most, — the  trade  representation  being  entirely 
absent. 

The  procession  formed  in  order  as  follows  :  — 

Mounted  Police. 
Reeves's  Band  —  25  pieces. 
Charlestown  Cadets,  Capt.  W.  \Y.  Stover.  >o  men. 
Second  Brigade  Signal  Corps,  led  by  Lieut.  II.  W.  Sprague.  [  6  men. 
Chief  Marshal,  Harley  Prentiss,  and  Staff:   C.  M.  Barrows,  Chief: 
II.  A.  Harrows,  II.  K.    Barrows.    I..    G.    Bent.    E.    W.    Briggs.    W.   C. 
Buck.    A.    M.    Cook,  A.    M.    Coons.    W.    A.   Cutter,  Fred    B.  Carter, 
Chas.  A.  Damon,  Chas.  E.  Damon.   E.   B.   Drake.  Lewis  Ellenwood, 
A.   J.    Francis,    Chas.    M.    Ilorton.    D.    F.    Hunt.    K.  X.  Hunt.  G.  M. 
Hutchinson,   Frank    Kinsley.    E.    II.    Knights.  A.  C.  Manning.  W.  C. 
Mansfield,  Carl  Prescott.  \Y.  I.  Ruggles.  <  >.  11.  Ruggles,  Fred  Sperry, 
I.  S.  Temple. 

ITKSI'    DIVISION. 
1.    II.   Carleton,  Chief  of  Division. 
Aids:     A.    Newell    llowcs.    Elmer    II.    Robinson,    T.    Ii.    Storey, 
Walter  S.  Sweetser,   I.  Harry  Wilson,  Herbert  II.  Kinslev. 
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/'""^HAUNCEY  PARKMAN  JUDD  was  born  in  West-      office  on  Main  Street,  over  the  store  at   present  occupied 

by  Mr.  Nathan  Bancroft.  He  was  married  in  1857  to 
Sarah  A.  Dawes,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Dawes,  of 
Boston,  and  a  great-granddaughter  of  Thomas  Dawes, 
the  architect  and  designer  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church, 
and  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  patriot. 

In  addition  to  his  Reading  office,  Mr.  Judd   for  many 


hampton,  Mass.,  Jan.  24,  18 15,  and  was  one  of  a 
family  of  eight  brothers  and  sisters.  His  father  was 
Sylvester  Judd,  the  editor  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette, 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  a 
distinguished  antiquary  of  the  Connecticut  valley. 

His  mother  was  Apphia  Hall,  of  Norwich,  Mass.    The 
Rev.    Sylvester  Judd,  of  Augusta,  Maine,  the  author   of      years    occupied   an    office    at   47    Court    Street,    Boston, 
"  Margaret,"  was  an  elder  brother.  where   he   was   associated   with  the   late   George  Minot, 

In  1822,  the  Judd  family  moved  to  Northampton,  Mass.  Richard  Fuller,  Charles  Sumner,  Rufus  Choate,  and 
Mr.  Judd  very  early  determined  to  obtain  the  best  educa-  Daniel  Webster.  He  succeeded  George  Minot,  after 
tion  the  country  afforded.  His  father  was  able  to  give  the  latter's  death,  as  attorney  for  the  Boston  &  Maine 
him  but  little  financial  aid,  and  Mr.  Judd  devoted  all  his  Railroad,  and  retained  the  position  for  many  years.  He 
energies  toward  the  acquisition  of  his  object  by  his  own      was  also  clerk   of   the  directors  of  the   road    from   1869 
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exertions.  The  long  struggle  made  its  impression  on  his 
whole  life,  rendering  him  conservative  in  all  business 
affairs,  but  peculiarly  recep- 
tive when  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  right  demanded  a 
champion,  and  was  the  cause 
of  his  special  friendship  for 
young  people.  The  first  step 
toward  gaining  his  education 
was  taken  in  1829,  when  Mr. 
Judd  went  to  Cummington, 
Mass.,  and  there  worked  on 
a  farm  while  attending  the 
academy  in  that  town.  In 
1835,  ne  went  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  he  lived  with 
an  elder  brother.  Here  he 
worked  at  book-binding,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  college 
at  the  Hartford  grammar 
school. 

In  ( )ctober,  1836,  he  en- 
tered Vale  College,  at  that 
time  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Day. 
Throughout  Mr.  Judd's  col- 
lege course  his  rank  was 
high,  especially  in  literary 
and  scientific  branches.  He 
graduated    in    the     class     of 


to  1889.     He  was  admitted  to  practise  before  the  United 
States   Circuit   Court,  Feb.   2,  1863.     For  several  years, 

also,  he  was  counsel  for  the 
Union  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York. 
In  this  branch  of  the  law,  re- 
quiring the  greatest  accuracy 
and  perseverance,  Mr.  Judd 
worked  with  a  pertinacity 
and  care  that  made  him 
eminently  successful. 

He  was  a  man  of  the 
strongest  and  most  upright 
character.  He  was  a  great 
reader,  especially  of  biog- 
raphy and  political  history. 
Numerous  articles  on  his- 
torical subjects  written  by 
him  have  been  published. 
He  delivered  historical  lec- 
tures in  lecture  courses  in 
various  towns,  and  also  the 
address  at  the  centennial 
celebration  at  Westhampton 
in  1866. 

As^a  townsman,  Mr.  Judd 
took  an  active  and  earnest 
interest  in  local  affairs,  al- 
though he  never  was  an 
office  seeker.    The  only  town 

1840,  among  the  first  twenty  in  a  class  of  about  one  office  he  ever  held  was  that  of  trustee  of  the  public 
hundred,  and  delivered  an  "oration''  as  a  commence-  library,  from  its  establishment  to  1872.  He  was  em- 
inent part.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ployed  as  counsel  for  the  town  at  various  times.  He 
Society.  During  this  period  he  defrayed  a  part  of  his  was  greatly  interested  in  the  public  schools,  a  strong 
expenses  by  acting  as  correspondent  for  the  New  York  friend  of  temperance,  and  a  believer  in  a  broad  Christian 
Herald.  church.      He  was  a  public-spirited  man,  although  conserv- 

After  graduating  from  college,  Mr.  Judd  determined  to  ative  regarding  public  expenditures,  his  own  earlv 
study  law.  He  taught  school  for  two  years  in  Ben-  struggles  having  taught  him  the  necessity  of  careful 
nettsville,  S.    C,  in   order   to  obtain   the  money  to  com-      economy. 

plete    his    professional   education.       It    was  this    experi-  Mr.  Judd  died  in  Reading,  June  19,  1893.      He  had  al- 

ence  in  his  youth  that  induced  his  strong  antipathy  to  ways  maintained  the  strongest  love  and  regard  for  his  na- 
slavery.  At  the  end  of  these  two  years  he  returned  to  tive  town  and  for  Northampton,  where  most  of  his  earlier 
Northampton  and  began  the  stud)'  of  law  in  the  office  of  years  were  spent,  and  it  was  by  his  wish  that  he  was 
Judge  Huntington.  On  Dec.  7,  1844,  he  was  admitted  to  buried  in  the  family  lot  at  Northampton  where  so  many 
practise  at  the  Suffolk  bar.  of  his  ancestors  were  buried.     His  widow  and  two  daugh- 

Mr.   Judd   came   to   Reading  in    1846    and   opened   an      ters  survive  him. 
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Baldwin's  Cadet  Band,  30  pieces ;  J.  Thomas  Baldwin,  leader. 

Independent  Corps  of  Cadets,  Maj.  George  K.  Rogers  com- 
manding. Co.  A,  Capt.  F.  H.  Appleton  ;  Co.  B,  Capt.  W.  II.  Alline  ; 
Co.  C,  Capt.  Andrew  Robeson;  Co.  D,  Capt.  H.  B.  Rice. 

Governor  Greenhalge  and  Staff  in  carriages. 

Platoon  Battery  C,  two  guns,  of  Lawrence. 

Invited  guests  in  carriages. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

Chief  Marshal,  John  W.  Webster. 

Aids :  A.  L.  Oliver,  Clarence  H.  Lewis,  F.  C.  Tukey,  John  F. 
Weston. 

Everett  Fife,  Drum,  and  Bugle  Corps,  F.  W.  Downing,  leader, 
25  men  and  drum  major. 

J.  F.  Reynolds,  Camp  23,  Sons  of  Veterans,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
George  W.  Braxton,  with  representatives  from  Wakefield  Camp,  34 ; 
Berlin,  43;  Stoneham,  S6 ;  l'eabody,  ,Sy;  Andover,  ill;  Haverhill, 
129  :   Marlboro,  92. 

Veteran  Post  194,  J.  S.  Pendergrace,  commander;  J.  II.  Griggs, 
adjutant ;   and  45  men  in  line  and  barges. 


McLane,  Riberot  Dutton,  Edward  Mansfield,  Osmond  Wright,  Fred 
Cutter,  Frank  Greany,  John  Connell. 

Woburn  Band,  F.  H.  Morrison,  leader;  25  men. 

Light  hundred  school-children  in  barges, —  roo  representing  the 
Reading  Temperance  Brigade. 

Reading  Athletic  Club  Tally-ho. 

Barges,  containing  members  of  Enterprise  Kebekah  Lodge,  I.O.O.F. 

Float  of  the  Women's  Relief  Corps. 

Float  of  What  Cheer  Colony,  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

FIFTH    DIVISION  —  NORTH    READING. 

E.  A.  Carpenter,  Chief  of   Division. 

Aids:  J.  B.  McLane,  E.  I).  Parker,  J.  Milton  Robinson.  B.  R. 
Symonds,  II.  A.  Upton,  W.  F.  Upton.  A.  F.  Upton 

Lynn   Brass  Band,  25  pieces;   L.  I. 
cord,  drum  major. 

Xorth     Reading     Fire     Department 
McLane,  Chief  Engineer. 

Invited  guests  in  carriages. 

Trade  representation  of  C.  S.  Pratt,  of  Sunnysid 


Hatch,  leader;  Geo.  I).  Col- 
without     apparatus 


1.     B 


Fruit  Farm. 


CHIEF   MARSHAL  AND   STAFF. 
Reading's  Celebration  Parade. 


THIRD    DIVISION. 
Chief  Engineer,  E.  C.  Nichols,  Chief  of   Division. 
Aids:  Assistant  Engineers,  Wm.  L.  Crowe,  F.  O.  Nichols. 
Salem  Cadet  Band,  Jean  Missud,  leader;  25  pieces. 
Reading  Fire  Department  :  Steamer  1,  Foreman,  C.  H.  Stinchfield  ; 
Hancock  2,  Foreman,  W.  A.  Bancroft;   Fountain  3,  Foreman,  A.  O. 
Nichols;  W.    S.    Parker  4,  Foreman,  S.  I).  Harrow;   Sumner  Hook 
and  Ladder  1,  F'oreman,  F.  H.  Shattuck. 
Invited  guests  in  carriages. 

Wakefield  Fire  Department,  Chief   Engineer  Flanders   and  assist- 
ant engineers. 

American  Watch  Company  Band,   Waltham,  30  pieces :  John  M. 
Flockton,  leader. 

Lucius  Beebe  Steamer,  Wakefield  Hook  and  Ladder,  Carter  Hose. 
Hose  2,  Hose  3,  Volunteer  Hose. 

FOURTH    DIVISION. 
(has.  F.  I  Iussey,  Chief  of   Division. 
Aids:  John    W.    Reman,    Ralph    W.    Parker,    IF  II.  Kinsley,  Leo 


The  line  of  march  deviated  considerably  from  the  route 
as  published.  The  right  of  the  parade  rested  on  Woburn 
Street,  near  Linden,  and  from  there  proceeded  along  Wo- 
burn Street,  Summer  Avenue,  Mineral,  High.  Haven, 
Linden,  Lowell,  Salem,  Manning,  Pleasant,  and  Main 
Streets  to  the  reviewing  stand,  where  it  was  dismissed. 

THE    BANQUET. 

On  March  31,  the  committee  having  the  banquet  in 
charge,  consisting  of  A.  Newell  Howes,  chairman,  and 
Charles  A.  Loring,  Alden  Katchelder.  Galen  A.  Parker. 
James  P.  Clement,  Cyrus  M.  Barrows.  Jacob  Mitchell. 
Walter  S.  Parker.  William  1.  Ruggles.  Harley  Prentiss. 
Edward  B.  Drake.  Frank  M.  Smith.  Albert  J.  Francis, 
Fred  W.  Hatch,  Oilman   L.   Parker,  and   Daniel  T,   Bick- 


TWO   HUNDRED   AXD    FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


JOHN    WESTON     was    born     in     Reading,    Oct.     1,  in    his  life;  yet,  notwithstanding  his  lack  of  educational 

1768.  and   died   there   August    1,  1S49.      He  served  advantages,  he  satisfactorily  performed  the  functions  of  a 

his  apprenticeship  in  Amherst,  X.  II.,  where   he    married  justice  of  the   peace    and  justice  of  the   quorum.      There 

Miss    Sarah   Boutelle,  bringing  into  his  family  a  strain  of  were,  at  that  time,  no  police  or    district   courts,  and   both 

Huguenot  blood  of  which  his  children  were  very  proud.  civil  and  criminal  cases,  which  are  now  heard  before  such 

After  several  years'  residence  in  Amherst,  he   returned  courts,  were  tried  before  the  justices.     The  lawyers  would 

to  Reading,  where  his  wife  died.      He  afterwards  married  select  from  the  large  number  in  the  county  the  one  whom 

a    cousin,    Miss    Anna    Weston,    by   whom    he    had    two  they  wished   to   have  decide   their  cases,  and  bring  their 

daughters,    the    youngest   of    whom,    Mrs.    Sarah    Smith,  matters  before  him.      Mr.  Weston,  on   account  of   his   m- 

widow  of  the  late   Arch    Smith,  of   Wakefield,  at  the  age  tegrity  and  keenness,  was  a  very  popular  magistrate,  and 

of  eighty,  is  residing  with  her  nephew  at  Chester,  Perm.  there    are    those  now   living  who   have   heard   such  emi- 

Esquire  Weston  was  a  combination  of  the  Puritan  and  nent  lawyers  as  Rufus  Choate  and  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr., 

democrat.       The   first    was    all  right  in  this  old  orthodox  argue  cases  before  this  country  justice  in  the   old   Union 

parish,    but   with   the   majority   democrat   was  considered  Hall,    which    stood   at   the  corner   of  Union   and  Middle 


synonymous  with  Jacobin,  and  implied  a  reception  of  the 
French  infidel  revolutionary  principles.  Mr.  Weston  was 
not  ashamed  either  of  his 
religion  or  politics.  He 
named  his  daughters  for 
some  Christian  grace,  Peace, 
Hope,  and  his  sons  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  political 
predilections.  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity. When  Equality  became 
of  age  he  prefixed  the  name 
of  his  father,  —  John, —  and, 
as  a  member  of  the  printing 
firm  o  f  True,  Green  & 
W  e  s  t  o  n,  established  the 
Christian  Watchman,  the  first 
Baptist  newspaper  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  1!  o  s  t  o  n 
Statesman,  fohn  E.,  after  a 
few  years,  entered  the  Chris- 
tian ministry. and  in  1  S3  1  was 
drowned  in  Sandy  Pond  (now 
known  as  Silver  Lake),  Wil- 
mington, while  on  his  way  to 
preach  at  Nashua,  N.  II..  to 
the  church  of  which  he  was 
pastor.  His  oldest  son,  Rev. 
Henry  G.  Weston.  1).  I )., 
LL.  D.,  is  now  president  of 
the  Crozer  Seminary,  Up- 
land, Penn.  In  April,  1S15,  Mr.  Weston  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  the  town,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office 
until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  when  increasing  in- 
firmities  admonished   him    that  the  end  of  life  was  near. 


Streets. 

For  several   years  after  Lowell  began  its  rapid  growth, 

he  held  justice's  courts  regu- 
larly in  that  place.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  probate  court 
and  registry  of  deeds  show 
that  he  did  a  very  large 
amount  of  probate  and  other 
office  business,  and  was  often 
entrusted  with  the  settlement 
of  estates.  H  i  s  political 
party  was  in  too  small  a 
minority  —  he  being  at  one 
time  one  of  only  three  demo- 
crats in  town  —  to  allow  of 
his  holding  public  office  to  a 
great  extent,  but  his  towns- 
men laid  aside  their  politics 
in  the  year  1S37,  and  elected 
him  to  the  General  Court. 
He  held  a  high  position  in 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  and 
though  many  of  his  asso- 
ciates renounced  Free- 
masonry during  the  excite- 
ment following  the  Morgan 
incident,  he  adhered  firmly 
to  his  position. 

He  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Reading,  in  1S01.  He  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  was  a  friend  and 
supporter  of  all  the  pastors,  and  as  decidedly  orthodox 
in  his  religious  views  as  he  was  heterodox  in  political 
The  post-office  was  kept  in  a  room  in  his  dwelling   house,      matters,  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  parish. 


JOHN   WESTON 


which  was  located  on  the  easterly  side  of  Main  Street, 
very  nearly  opposite  the  present  post-office,  and  a  little 
south  of  the  residence  of  the  late  William  R.  Perkins. 
At  one  time  during  his  administration,  the  people  felt 
need  of  better  mail  facilities,  and  the  postmaster  made  a 
journey  to  Washington,  which  was  regarded  as  a  great 
undertaking  in  those  days,  and  through  his  personal 
efforts    obtained   from    the   department    what    the   people 


He  joined  the  Sunday  school  at  its  first  organization  and 
was  its  librarian.  He  was  a  wide  reader  of  religious 
literature  and  was  the  publisher  of  one  or  two  religious 
books. 

In  all  religious  duties  he  was  most  punctilious,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rigid  standard  of  those  earlier  times. 
His  family  relations  were  modeled  after  the  Puritan  type, 
the  warmest  affection  existing  between  the  members,  with 


desired.  One  half  of  the  expense  of  the  journey  was  no  demonstration,  and  with  but  little  familiarity  of  inter- 
contributed  by  the  patrons  of  the  office.  He  was  a  self-  course  between  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  other 
educated  man,  never  having  attended  school  but  six  weeks      members. 
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ford,  made  their  first  report.  An  abstract  of  this  appears 
in  the  records  of  the  secretary  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  is  as  follows  :  — 

i.  Banquet  to  be  served  on  third  Moor 
of    Black's  Block. 

2 .  Contract  for  catering  to  be  awarded  to 
J.  D.  Valiquet,  of  Lynn. 

3.  Walter  S.  Parker  for  toastmaster. 

4.  That  committee  on  bands  be  requested 
to  reserve  for  the  banquet  the  best  band  en- 
gaged for  the  celebration. 

5.  That  vocal  music  be  furnished  at  the 
banquet  as  well  as  instrumental  music. 

6.  That  the  time  for  the  beginning  of  the 
banquet  be  5.30  p.  m. 

7.  That  tickets  be  Si. 50*  each. 
The  banquet  was  served,  as  the  committee 

had  recommended,  in  Black's  Block,  at  5.30 
of  the  evening.  Reeves's  Orchestra  fur- 
nished the  instrumental,  and  the  Beacon 
Male  Quartette,  consisting  of  George  J.  Par- 
ker, first  tenor  ;  George  W.  Want,  second 
tenor  ;  Arthur  B.  Hitchcock,  first  base  ; 
David  B.  Babcock,  second  base,  the  vocal 
music.  Tables  extended  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the 
building,  and  at  them  sat  about  six  hundred  men  and 
women,  citizens  of  the  town  and  their  guests. 

The  banquet  hall  was  made  to  look  like  fairy  land 
under  the  hands  of  the  skilful  decorator.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  red  and  white  bunting  to  conceal  the 
numerous  windows,  and  thousands  of  yards  of  cheese- 
cloth of  all   colors  hid  the   heavy  beams   of  the  ceiling. 


The  Boston  Journal  of  the  following  morning  thus  in- 
troduced its  report  of  the  banquet  :  — 
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BANK    BUILDING, 
Main  at  its  junction  with  Harnden  Street,  Reading. 

The  posts  in  the  hall  were  completely  covered  with  the 
same  material,  and  great  was  the  surprise  of  every  one 
to  behold  what  a  beautiful  and  effective  decoration,  and 
what  a  complete  transformation,  had  been  made  of  such  a 
rough  interior. 

*  April  2,  iS94,  it  was  voted  that  the  price  of  banquet  tickets  be  S2.00. 


RESIDENCE  OF  GEORGE  H.  PRESCOTT, 
Pleasant  Street,  Reading. 

"The  last  long  rays  of  the  summer  sun  illumined  a 
brilliant  scene  at  the  banquet  last  night  in  Black's  Block, 
the  largest  building  in  the  town.  With  streamers  and 
draperies  of  rainbow-hued  bunting  on  posts,  walls,  and 
ceiling,  the  hall  was  a  veritable  grotto  of  Venus,  the  illu- 
sion being  heightened  by  the  hundreds  of  pretty  faces  at 
the  long  tables  running  up  and  down  the  great  room." 

The  folder  containing  the  order  of  exercises  was  very 
happily  conceived.  ( >n  the  first  page  were  cuts  of  the  ( )ld 
Parker  Tavern,  1749,  the  Sergeant  Parker  House.  1670, 
and  the  First  Parish  Church,  North  Reading,  1S27.  On 
the  fourth  page  were  photographs  of  the  Wakefield  town 
hall,  the  Reading  high  school,  and  Old  South  Church 
and  Flint  Memorial  Hall,  North  Reading. 


LYCEUM  HALL, 
Haven,  corner  Ash  Streets,  Reading. 

On  the  inside  of  the  folder  was  the  printed  program. 
Here  and  there  were  appropriate  quotations  from  Shake- 
speare.    At  the  head  of  the  program  was  printed.— 

Vou  are  welcome,  gentlemen  !  Come,  musicians,  play.  —  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 


^s 


TWO   HUNDRED   AND   F1ETIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


The  president  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Parker, 
after  rapping  to  order,  requested  all  to  stand  and  sing  the 
following  lines*  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred:  — 

Be  present  at  our  table,  Lord  ; 
Be  here  and  everywhere  adored  ; 
These  mercies  bless,  and  grant  that  we 
May  feast  in  Paradise  with  thee. 

The  divine  blessing  was  then  invoked  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  S.  Adams,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church. 


INVOCATION. 

O    Lord,  our    Father,    we    reverently    call    upon    thy    name 
unitedly  lift   our  hearts  unto   thee.      Thou    crownest   the   years 


and 
with 


¥ 
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eaht  Parker  h°\jsr: 


ILLUSTRATIONS   ON   FIRST  PAGE   OF 
BANQUET  PROGRAM. 

thy  goodness;  thou  blessest  the  increase  of 
the  fields,  and  clothest  the  hills  with  beauty 
for  our  joy  and  upbuilding. 

We  heartily  thank  thee  for  all  in  the  his- 
tory of    the    life    and  works  of  our  fathers 

that  unites  these  communities  at  this  season  in  services  of  commem- 
oration and  praise.  We  thank  thee  that  their  hearts  were  homes 
of  faith,  and  the  love  of  truth,  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  obedi- 
ence to  thy  will.  We  thank  thee  for  our  inheritance  of  thy  gifts 
through  them. 

We  desire  that  this  occasion  may  be  one,  not  merely  of  rejoicing, 
but  also  of  deepened  purpose;  not  merely  of  commemoration  of 
noble  men  and  deeds  of  the  past,  but  also  of  consecration  for  the 
present  and  the  years  to  come.  May  our  hearts  be  homes  of  faith 
and  truth,  our  lives  temples  for  service  in  the  midst  of  our  fellowmen. 

And  now  may  thy  blessing  rest  upon  our  nation,  and  our  beloved 
commonwealth,  and    their  representatives  who  are  with   us.      May 

*  Sang  also  at  the  Bicentennial  in  1844. 


thy  blessing  rest  upon  the  institutions  and  interests  of  these  several 
communities,  and  upon  every  purpose  and  effort  of  their  citizens 
which,  with  thy  guidance  and  blessing,  will  contribute  to  the  more 
perfect  manhood  and  womanhood,  —  to  the  fuller  and  richer  life  of 
man.  Hless  us.  we  ask  thee,  in  receiving  these  gifts  of  thy  bounty, 
and  in  all  that  these  hours  bring  us.  In  the  name  of  thy  Son,  our 
1 .ord,  we  ask  it.      Amen. 

The  dinner  was  then  served.  Following  a  selection 
by  the  quartette,  the  president  made  the  opening  address, 
as  follows  :  — 

Address  of  Walter  S.  Parker,  president  of  the  even- 
ing :  — 

Fellow-citizens  of  Xorlli  Reading,  Wakefield,  and  Reading,  Friends 
,nid  Neighbors  all:  It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty,  as  president  of  the 
evening,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  mother  town,  to  extend  to  our 
guests  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  honor  they  have  conferred 
upon  us  by  their  presence  here  this  evening.  I  will  also  take  this 
opportunity  of  extending,  from  the  mother  to  her  offspring,  her 
warmest  congratulations  for  the  efficient  and  fraternal  manner  in 
which  they  have  carried  otit  their  respective  parts  of  this  program. 
The  old  mother  town  rejoices  in  the  prosperity  of 
her  daughters,  and  views  with  delight  the  boundless 
liberality  of  their  citizens,  as  expressed  in  the  munifi- 
cent gifts  of  the  Flint  Memorial  Hall  in  North 
Reading,  and  of  the  beautiful  town  hall  at  Wakefield. 
Reading,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  views  with  no  jealous 
eye  the  beautiful  buildings  that  these  towns  have  re- 
ceived, nor  does  she  view  with  only  maternal  pride  the 
prosperity  in  either  place.  These  all  are  but  the  en- 
largements of  her  former  self,  and  the  true  mother 
ever  views  with  keen  pleasure  the  enlarged  opportun- 
ity for  greater  usefulness  that  comes  by  kind  Provi- 
dence to  her  children. 

Old  Reading  rejoices  in  all  these  things.  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  in  which  she  is  jeal- 
ous, and  one  only,  and  in  that  one  thing 
she  is  jealous,  not  in  any  narrow  and  selfish 
spirit,  but  with  a  broad  and  catholic  spirit, 
not  as  related  to  other  towns,  but  only  in 
Iter  own  ancestral  home.  Here  she  guards 
it  as  the  apple  of  her  eye.  The  character 
of  iter  people  which  has  shown  itself  in 
the  past,  we  hope  and  trust  the  children 
will  maintain  in  the  future.  No  good  cause 
was  ever  presented  to  its  citizens  that  did 
not  receive  a  loyal  support.  They  have 
been  in  the  vanguard  in  all  movements  for 
tlie  amelioration  of  mankind. 

It  is  my  duty,  in  these  post-prandial 
exercises,  to  direct  and  point  out  the  way  ; 
not  standing  motionless  with  right  arm  ex- 
tended, as  does  the  statue  of  Everett  in  the 
Public  Gardens,  and  which,  as  has  been 
said,  is  continually  saying,  "  This  way  to 
Brighton,"  but  simply  to  suggest  the  way 
and  name  the  speaker,  before  doing  this, 
however,  allow  me  for  a  moment  to  take  with  you  a  retrospective 
view,  suggested  by  the  day  and  the  occasion. 

The  thought  is  often  expressed  that  democratic  government  in 
America  is  experimental  ;  yet,  if  we  glance  backward  to  1644,  in 
the  very  year  of  the  incorporation  of  this  good  old  town,  and  recall 
for  a  moment  the  map  of  Europe  at  that  time,  the  situation  of  the 
kingdoms  and  empires  then,  and  recall  what  they  are  to-day,  then  shall 
we  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  monarchies  are  not  more  perman- 
ent or  stable  than  republics.  The  latter  is  built  on  a  foundation,  one 
corner  of  which  is  the  public  school,  emphasized  by  compulsory  edu- 
cation, and  resulting  in  an  intelligent  and  independent  manhood,  suf- 
frage, combined  with  perfect  religious  freedom.  The  six  great  powers 
to-day,  it  would  be  conceded,  are  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  Italy.     Great   Britain  in  1644  »as  just  beginning  to 
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feel  the  iron  yoke  of  Cromwell.  Germany,  united  fatherland  as  it 
is  to-day,  had  not  an  existence  even  in  the  mind  of  a  gigantic 
Bismarck.  The  greatest  Prussian  king,  Frederick  the  Great,  had 
not  appeared  on  the  stage  of  action,  "bearing  up  against  the  world 
in  arms,"  says  Macaulay,  "with  an  ounce  of  poison  in  one  pocket 
and  a  quire  of  bad  verses  in  another."  Louis  XIV.  had  just  begun 
that  long  and,  must  we  say,  demoralizing  reign  of  seventy-two  years, 
which  finally  led  to  the  French  Revolution.  Russia  was  almost 
unknown.  Her  great  hero,  Peter  the  Great,  was  yet  unborn.  Italy 
was  divided  into  many  petty  kingdoms.  United  Italy,  as  it  is  to-day, 
made  so  by  Victor  Emanuel  and  King  Humbert,  was  not  at  that  time 
even  in  their  minds.  During  all  this  time,  Reading,  our  dear  old  town, 
was  gradually  increasing  her  population,  and  build 
ing  up  a  patriotic  and  law-abiding  community. 

Reading  is,  characteristically,  a  typical  New 
England  town,  notwithstanding  our  close  proximity 
to  Boston.  We  probably  have  more  a  homoge- 
neous people  than  any  town  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  More  persons  own  and  live  in  their  own 
houses,  probably,  in  this  community  than  in  almost 
any  other  community  in  this  vicinity.  We  have 
none  immensely  rich  ;  we  have  scarcely  none  mis- 
erably poor.  Good  order  and  law  have  been  uni- 
versally respected,  as  is  shown  by  our  police  force, 
consisting,  as  it  does  at  the  present  time,  of  two 
men. 

In  education   Reading  has  always  taken  a  high 
stand.     We  have,  for  the  size  of  the  town,  one  of 
the  largest  high    schools,  and   have    always  main- 
tained, as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  one  of  the  largest  high 
schools,  in   comparison  to  our  size,  of  any  town   in 
the  State.    We  supply   Boston,  I   am  sorry  to  say, 
and  yet  I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  be,  at  our 
own    expense,   with   a  great  many  teachers, 
training   them    at    our  own  expense,  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  our  training. 

Our  churches  have  been  well  sustained, 
and  there  is  unity  of  feeling  very  seldom 
found  in  any  community. 

Reading,  the  old  historic   town,  has   been 
noted  for  its  patriotism.      It  had  representa- 
tives who  took  no  mean  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.       Our  ancestors  were  present 
at  the  battles  of  Lexington,  of  Concord,  and 
of   Bunker   Hill.     They  took   an  active  part 
in   the   battles  of   the    North  and  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  South.     In  our  Civil  War  our 
men  were  in  the  first  troops  that   responded 
to  the  call  of  Father  Abraham.     I  add  also 
another  very  significant  fact,  and  I  think  the 
statistics  will  bear  me  out  in  this.       I  have 
at    my   elbow  a   gentleman   who   represents 
them  not  only  in  the  State,  but  in   the  na- 
tion.    We  erected,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
first     soldiers'     monument     erected     in    this 
State    to    our  noble  and  heroic    dead.       The    expres- 
sion   of    patriotism     was    not     confined     to    the    men 
alone;  busily  working  for  the  sick  and   injured  in  the 
hospital,  one  of   our  loyal  women  sent  a  representative 
to  the  war  at  her  own  expense,  —  may  her  name  ever 
be  honored,  —  Miss  Emily  Ruggles.     (Applause.) 

The  town  has  conducted  her  financial  departments 
in  such  an  able  manner  that  her  credit  stands  in  the  money  markets 
of  the  world,  a  peer  with  the  richest  municipalities  and  the  largest 
corporations. 

Finally,  Reading  took  an  active  part  in  the  antislavery  movement, 
and  has  always  stood  firm  for  temperance.  ( )ne  other  idea  that  I 
would  like  to  add  ;  and  it  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  grand  thing 
if  not  only  all  the  towns,  but  all  the  cities  in  our  commonwealth, 
should  follow  her  example.  Politics  has  never  entered  into  her 
town  government.      Her   officers    are   selected   not    for  partisan   and 


political  reasons,  but  for  efficient  and  reasonable  service.     Let  me 
close  with  these  lines  only  ;  to  her  they  do  apply  :  — 
"  For  well  she  keeps  her  ancient  stock, 

The  stubborn  strength  of  Plymouth  Rock, 
And  well  maintains,  with  milder  laws 
And  clearer  light,  the  good  old  cause." 
The   President  :  — 

I  am  obliged  to  announce  that,  on  account  of  official  duties,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  able  to  be  present  with  us. 
We  sent  him  an  invitation,  but  he  was  unable  to  come.  He  has 
sent,    however,    a    very    able    representative.       Of    course,   it  would 
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be  very  natural   for  us   to   feel  that   he  is  nearer  and  dearer  and 
greater  than  even  the  President,  being  from  our  own  town. 

I  also  rejoice  in  welcoming  him  here  this  evening,  because  in  all 
his  official  career,  not  onlv  in  this  State,  but  in  the  nation,  he  always 
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TWO   HUNDRED   AND    FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


CARROLL  DAVIDSON  WRIGHT  was  horn  in  Dun- 
barton,  N.  H.,  July  25,  1840.      He  is  the  son  of  Rev. 
Nathan  R.  and  Eliza  C.  Wright.     He  was  educated  in  the 
academies  at  Washington,  N.  H.,  and  ( 'hester,  Vt.,  and  in 
the  high  school  at  Reading,  his  father  having  removed  to 
this  town  in    1S56,  where  he  resided  for  two  years,  the 
family  then  removing  to  Alstead,  N.  H.;    thence  to  Swan- 
zey,  N.  H.;   and   then,  in    i860,  to   Franklin,  Mass.,  since 
which  time   he  has  been  a  citizen  of   this  State.     Jan.  1. 
1867,   he   married  Caroline   K„.  the  daughter   of   the    late 
Sylvester  Harnden,  of  this  town.      By  this  marriage  there 
have  been  two  daughters,  Cornelia  Harnden  Wright,  born 
in    December,  1870,  and  Grace   Duncan   Wright,  born   in 
December,    1S74.      In  September,  1862,  Mr.  Wright  en- 
listed    in     the     14th    New    Hampshire    Regiment     as     a 
private,  but  before   leaving  the  State   was   commissioned 
second    lieutenant    in    Com- 
pany  C    of    that    regiment. 
In  December,  1863,   he  was 
commissioned     adjutant      of 
the  regiment,  and   in  Decem- 
ber,    1864,    as    its     colonel. 
This  was  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign     in     the     Shenan- 
doah Valley,  where  he  served 
as  chief  of  staff  of  Brigadier- 
General    Birge,   of  the   First 
Brigade,     Second     Division, 
19th  Army  Corps.      Colonel 
Wright,    on     account     of    ill 
health,   resigned    in    March, 
1865.       Before    the    war    he 
had  commenced  the  study  of 
law  under   Messrs.  Wheeler 
&  Faulkner,  of  Keene,  N.  H., 
continuing  his  studies  under 
Mr.    Worthington,    of    Ded- 
ham,     Mass.,     and     Tolman 
Willey,     Esq.,    of     Boston, 
whose    office    he     again     en- 
tered on  leaving  the  service. 
He  was  admitted  to   the   bar 
of  New  Hampshire  at  Keene, 
in  October,  1865,  and  to  that 

of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States  Courts  at  Boston, 
in  October,  1867.  After  his  marriage  he  resided  for  a  few 
months  in  Lynn,  Mass  ,  where  he  was  engaged  temporarily 
in  the  furniture  business,  his  health  preventing  his  entering 
actively  upon  the  practise  of  law.  He  removed  to  Read- 
ing with  his  wife  in  April,  1867,  and  has  ever  since  been  a 
citizen  of  this  town.  He  took  up  the  practise  of  law  in 
August  following.  In  187  1.  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  serving  during  the  terms  of  1872  and  1873.  While 
in  the  Senate  he  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  workingmen's  trains  in  suburban 
districts.  He  was  made  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  June,  1873,  and  continued  in 
charge  of  that  office  until  September,  1888.  In  1880,  he 
was  appointed  Supervisor  of  the  United  States  Census  for 
Massachusetts,  and  was  also  a  special  agent  of  that  census 


on  the  Factory  System,  spending  some  months  in  Europe 
in  investigating  the  origin  and  conditions  of  factories 
there. 

In  1 885,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  governor  to  inves- 
tigate the  public  records  of  the  towns,  parishes,  counties, 
and  courts  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  January,  1885,  he  was 
made  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor,  which 
was  at  that  time  and  up  to  July  1,  1888,  a  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  when  the 
bureau  was  enlarged  to  an  independent  department,  Mr. 
Wright  still    remaining    at    its  head   as  commissioner,   a 


position  which  he  still  ho 
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tember,  1888,  he  was  in  charge  of  both  offices,  that  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  and  Department  of  Labor.  Mr.  Wright 
was   republican   presidential    elector    in   1876  ;     in    1875, 

and   again    in   1885,  he  had 
charge  of  the  decennial  cen- 
sus   of    Massachusetts.       In 
October,     1893,    under    the 
provisions  of  a  special  act  of 
Congress,  the    President    of 
the   United    States   directed 
hi  111  to  close  the  work  of  the 
Eleventh    Federal     Census, 
and  he  is  now    in    charge  of 
that  work  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  at 
Washington.       In    1879,    he 
was  Lecturer  on  "  The   Ethi- 
cal Phases  of  the  Labor  Ques- 
tion "  at  the  Lowell  Institute 
in  Boston  ;    and  during  1881 
he    was   University  Lecturer 
on   "  The    Factory  System  " 
at     Harvard       University. 
In    1891,  he   was   University 
Lecturer  on  "  Studies   in  So- 
cial  Science  "  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins   University,    Baltimore, 
and  on    ''  Statistics  "   at    the 
U  n  i  v  e  r  s  i  t  y  of  M  i  c  higan, 
while,  in    1892,  he  served   in 
the   same    capacity     at    the 
Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  111.     His  services 
are  constantly  in  demand  as  a  speaker  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic subjects.      He    is   a    member   of   various  scientific 
societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad.      In  18S3,  Tufts  Col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.       His  publications  are  comprehended  in   nearly 
forty  volumes  of  statistics,  and  as  many  special  pamphlets 
and  articles  upon  various  questions  of  labor  and  social 
science. 

He  has  always  been  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  Reading, 
doing  his  full  share  to  secure  its  advancement.  He 
served  four  years  on  the  school  board,  and  has  always 
been  actively  interested  in  everything  that  would  tend  to 
help  elevate  the  town.  Since  the  fall  of  1887  he  has, 
with  his  family,  resided  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
his  duties  demand  his  constant  attention. 
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carried  on  his  office  through  republican  and  democratic  administra- 
tions in  our  State  in  such  a  high  and  non-partisanship  way  that  he 
always  was  reappointed  by  every  governor ;  and  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  republican  and  democratic  presidents. 

T  refer  to  our  fellow-citizen  and  townsman,  the  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  (great  applause),  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  add  that, 
as  the  President  was  not  able  to  be  here,  we  are  delighted  that  he 
has  sent  so  able  a  representative. 

Speech  of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  :  — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  I  hardly  know  how  to  respond 
to  such  an  introduction,  but  I  feel  sure  that  you  are  entitled  to  the 
cordial  greetings  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States  for  the 
work  that  you  are  engaged  in  to-night  in  commemorating  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  this  good  old  town. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  !  When  Reading  was  incor- 
porated there  was  no  such  office ;  the  people  then  did  not  know  what 
class  of  men  would  be  called  for  in  the  government  of  the  country 
that  was  just  in  its  infancy.  The  men  then  knew  not  what  greatness 
the  country  would  reach  ;  but  as  we  look  back  upon  our  history  and 
see  what  the  great  nations  of  Europe  have  undertaken  to  do,  the 
class  of  men  which  they  have  called  to  their  chief  offices,  and  then 
consider  our  own  great  nation,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  under 
a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  are  obliged  to 
eclipse  them  all  in  the  ver- 
satility of  the  talents  which 
we  call  to  our  service. 
There  is  something  in  the 
very  changes  which  are 
coming  to  nations  that  in- 
dicates that  the  qualities 
of  our  chief  men  must  be- 
come broader  and  broader, 
because  they  must  grasp 
problems  that  the  past  has 
not  had  to  deal  with.  The 
great  nations  of  the  world, 
and  among  the  greatest  is 
our  own,  are  passing  from 
one  stage  to  another ;  they 
are  passing  from  militarism 
to  industrialism.  They  are 
passing  from  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  means  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  to 
that  government  in  an  in- 
dustrial     society     which 

means  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  this 
passage,  this  transition,  means  the  highest  attributes  and  elements  of 
statesmanship  as  the  necessary  qualifications  for  our  chief  magistrates. 

One  of  the  great  elements  which  must  be  recognized  in  the  future 
is  that  to  which  the  president  has  alluded,  —  the  necessity  of  non- 
partisan work.  There  must  be  a  thorough  comprehension  of  that 
supreme  and  far-reaching  rule  of  non-partisanship  that  comes  from 
the  action  of  the  most  intense  partisanship  as  the  chief  element  in 
the  government  of  all  our  national  actions.  The  partisanship  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  represented  the  Tories  and  the  Federals.  Out 
of  it  grew  that  grand  non-partisanship  where  every  man  stood  for 
country,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  might  be.  Then  came 
that  other  partisanship,  the  agitation  of  the  great  slavery  question, 
which,  in  its  intensest  form  of  agitation,  led  to  that  great  non-parti- 
sanship where  every  true  man,  every  lover  of  his  country,  every  loyal 
citizen  had  to  stand  in  one  grand  and  non-partisan  work,  the  work 
of  freedom  for  all  living  on  American  soil.  Then  came  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  as  the  result  of  this  intense  partisanship,  and  the  man 
who  dared  in  these  northern  States  to  stand  up  then  for  any  partisan 
work  was  characterized  by  the  keenest  epithets  of  disgrace,  and  out 
came  that  other  man,  the  partisan  Lincoln,  whose  name,  well  known 
as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  must  be,  as  the  friend  of  free  government. 
It  was  partisanship  that  made  non-partisanship  a  possibility. 

The   action   of  great   parties   is   essential  to  all  national  success ; 
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and  while  I  stand  in  all  official  work  for  non-partisan  action,  because 
it  is  scientific,  I  nevertheless  believe  that  no  country  can  stand  with- 
out clearly  defined  political  parties,  and  that  every  man's  duty  is  to 
ally  himself  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  to  one  of 
them,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  purer  the  party  to  which 
he  belongs. 

So,  in  passing  from  the  old  stage  of  militarism,  from  forms  of 
despotism  which  rule  even  now  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  to 
that  other  form  of  society  which  comes  under  industrial  conditions,  we 
are  constantly  developing  those  means  by  which  we  must  solve  the 
deeper  sociological  questions  which  concern  every  political  question 
which  attracts  public  attention  to-day. 

If  you  wish  to  discuss  the  silver  question  or  the  tariff,  or  any 
other  of  the  questions  that  are  agitating  the  great  parties  in  the 
country  now,  you  will  find  that  underneath  all  there  lies  a  deeper 
and  a  more  significant  meaning  than  the  simple  economic  measures 
presented  by  the  politician  and  the  statesman.  These  are  questions 
which  belong  to  conditions,  these  are  questions  which  belong  to  the 
humanity  of  the  world,  and  not  to  its  politics ;  so,  to  carry  out  these 
things  in  the  future,  we  shall  demand  more  and  more  of  our  chief 
magistrates  those  elements  of  non-partisanship,  the  grand  elements 
of  statesmanship,  which  will  carry  us  safely  and  prosperously  through 
the  great  unrest  that  prevails.     We  shall  need  not  only  the  courage 

and  patriotism  which  I 
know  actuate  the  present 
chief  magistrate,  but  as 
time  goes  on  and  our 
questions  take  on*  more 
largely  the  conditions  I 
have  intimated,  we  shall 
require  all  that,  and  in 
addition  such  great  and 
intimate  knowledge  o  f 
politics  in  relation  to  such 
conditions  as  no  man  in  the 
Old  or  the  New  World  yet 
possesses.  All  our  Presi- 
dents have  nobly  paved 
the  way  for  this  character 
of  the  future. 

The  President  then 
said  :  — 

I  am  very  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  announce  that 
the  Governor  was  not  able 
to  stay  and  participate  with 
us  in  this  part  of  the 
celebration.  lie  was  obliged,  on  account  of  duties  in  another  place, 
to  take  a  very  early  train. 

It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  say  to  you  that  he  was  very 
much  pleased  with  his  reception,  with  the  reception  that  he  held  at 
the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  impromptu  affair  as  it  was,  and  also  with 
the  reception  that  you  gave  him  at  the  meeting  in  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  and  only  urgent  official  duties  would  have  called  him  away 
from  this  banquet  this  evening. 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  say  that  he  is  ably  represented 
by  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  has  finally  been  elected  its  president ;  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Hon.  William  M.  Butler,  who  will  re- 
spond in  place  of  the  Governor. 

Speech  of  Hon.  William  M.  Butler  :  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  come  here  to-night  to  give  an  expression  of  the  interest  and 
regard  of  the  commonwealth  towards  its  towns  and  the  town  of 
Reading.  There  is  much  of  significance  in  occasions  like  this.  The 
commonwealth,  made  up  of  its  towns  and  its  municipalities,  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  and  interest  to  the  towns,  which  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  for  me,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, to  express. 

There  is  another  anniversary  which   I  may.  perhaps,  appropriately 
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GEORGE    MINOT,    ESQ.,    was  born  in   Haverhill, 
Mass.,    Jan.   5,    18 17,    and    was    a    son   of   Hon. 
Stephen  Minor.,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  place. 

After  a  preparatory  course  of  study  at  Haverhill  Acad- 
emy, and  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Abbott,  he  entered  Harvard 
College  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1836.  He  im- 
mediately commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  law  school 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  in 
Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  His  legal 
practise  was  largely  in  the  city  of  Boston ;  but  in  the 
year  1S47,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  of  which  corporation  he  was  for  many 
years  solicitor,  he  removed  to  Reading,  purchasing  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  "  Eaton  farms,''  on  Ash  Street,  which 
had  not  long  before  been 
the  home  of  Ephraim  Parker, 
then  deceased.  In  Reading 
his  influence  was  specially 
felt  in  educational  matters. 
He  served  on  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  was  a  leader  in 
the  movement  for  establish- 
ing the  high  school. 

He  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  Old  South  parish,  and 
his  advice  had  great  weight 
in  the  selection  of  the  pas- 
tors who  held  office  during 
his  residence.  Previous  to 
his  coming  to  Reading,  the 
instrumental  music  in  church 
was  furnished  by  an  orchestra 
of  wind  and  stringed  instru- 
ments. Through  Mr.  Minot's 
influence,  the  first  pipe  organ 
ever  used  in  Reading  was 
purchased  by  the  Old  South 
parish.  He  held  the  position 
of  organist  until  failing 
health  compelled  his  resigna- 
tion. His  rare  ability  as  an 
organist  is  still   remembered 

by  the  musicians  of  his  time.  Mr.  Minot  was  married  in 
1844,  to  Mrs.  Emily  P.  Ogle,  who  died  in  1S53,  leaving 
one  son,  George  S.  Minot.  In  December,  1854,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dawes,  who  is  still  living  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Their  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Ossoli  Fuller,  resides  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  He  died  in  Read- 
ing, April  16,  1S58,  and  now  rests  in  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
tery. The  Law  Reporter  for  May,  1858,  contains  an 
obituary  from  which  is  gleaned  what  follows  concerning 
his  work  and  character. 

For  ten  years  he  was  the  careful  and  accurate  editor 
of  the  "  United  States  Statutes  at  Large."  He  also  assisted 
the  late  Mr.  Peters  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  eight 
volumes  of  the  statutes  published  in  1848.  The  full  and 
complete  general  index  was  entirely  his  work.  He  was 
associate   reporter   of    the  decisions   of   the    late    Judge 
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Woodbury,  in  the  First  Circuit  Court.  His  edition  of  the 
nine  volumes  of  "  English  Admiralty  Reports,"  republished 
by  Little  &  Brown  in  1853,  bears  evidence  of  his  industry 
and  learning  in  that  branch  of  his  profession.  In  1844,  he 
edited  the  work  which  has  made  his  name  familiar  to  every 
Massachusetts  lawyer,  the  "  Digest  of  Decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State,"  to  which  he  added  a  sup- 
plement in  1S52.  Until  compelled  by  the  state  of  his 
health  to  lay  aside  his  labors,  he  was  intending  and  pre- 
paring to  recast  the  entire  work,  and  include  later  re- 
ports. In  his  practise  he  was  prudent,  just,  and  cau- 
tious. He  knew  at  once  the  necessary  law  of  his  case 
and  all  the  sources  of  legal  knowledge  ;  and  he  was  a  fair, 
keen,  and  logical  reasoner  and  inquirer  after  truth.  His 
knowledge  of  equity,  jurisprudence,  and  his  fondness  for 
it,  were  very  remarkable.    To  him  its  comparative  freedom 

from  technicalities,  its  regu- 
lated discretion,  and  its  efforts 
to  accomplish  exact  justice 
and  effectual  relief,  possessed 
a  charm  and  had  a  value  far 
beyond  that  of  the  more  arti- 
ficial common  law  whose  in- 
completeness it  supplies  and 
whose  rigidity  it  ameliorates. 
Beyond  his  profession,  he 
read  and  speculated  more 
variously  and  more  indepen- 
dently than  most  men.  Ele- 
gant general  literature,  music, 
of  which  in  its  science  and 
practise  he  was  a  lover  and 
master,  politics,  theology,  in 
its  relations  to  the  religion 
revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  to 
that  philosophy  which  seeks 
to  conciliate  faith  with  reason, 
these  were  his  recreations. 
To  sacred  music  and  poetry 
he  devoted  himself  with  fer- 
vor. He  loved,  especially, 
those  standard  hymns  and 
tunes  in  which  the  congrega- 
tion united  in  public  worship. 
While  in  college  he  was  organist  of  the  chapel  choir. 
During  most  of  his  maturer  years  he  conducted  the 
music  of  the  religious  society  with  which  he  worshipped. 
In  his  religious  belief,  while  he  did  not  receive,  as  a  whole, 
the  creed  of  any  sect,  he  was  sincere,  earnest,  and  catholic. 
He  made  the  Bible  his  constant  study.  He  read  and 
explained  it  in  his  house,  and  his  heart  embraced,  as  his 
reason  had  acknowledged,  its  truths. 

In  his  personal  and  moral  character  he  was  modest, 
pure,  and  incorrupt.  He  slandered  and  he  flattered  no 
man.  He  felt  and  inspired  a  warm  love  and  a  deep 
respect.  A  long,  disheartening  disease  and  a  probable 
premature  termination  of  a  happy  future  on  earth,  while 
they  made  him  thoughtful  and  silent,  did  not  make  him 
unjust,  or  morose,  or  gloomy.  "  Many  have  died  more 
famous,  some  few  more  knowing, —  none  more  innocent." 
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speak  of  in  connection  with  yours,  and  that  is  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  an  event  which  was  of  great  importance,  and 
which  has  always  been  of  great  importance  to 
legislative  matters  in  this  commonwealth.  In  the 
year  1644,  the  legislation  of  the  colony  was  con- 
ducted by  a  General  Court.  It  consisted  at  that 
time  of  the  governor  and  the  deputy  governor 
and  certain  assistants  who  were  elected  at  large 
by  the  people,  and  also  of  deputies  and  re- 
presentatives who  were  elected  by  the  town  ex- 
isting at  that  time.  These,  up  to  the  date  1644, 
met  together  in  one  assembly  and  transacted  what- 
ever business  came  before  them  as  one  assembly 
and  one  body  ;  but  there  arising  in  the  early  part  of 
that  year  a  little  difficulty  over  a  very  small  matter 
it  was  thought  best,  after  a  great  deal  of  agitation, 
that  the  two  bodies  separate,  and  therefore  an  order 
was  passed  and  the  separation  took  place.  At  that 
time  the  bodies  which  separated  were  not  known  as 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  but  the 
assistants  sat  in  one  branch  and  the  deputies  sat  in 
another,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  in  the  legislation 
of  the  commonwealth,  there  has  been  this  charac- 
teristic always  prevailing ;  two  branches  of  legisla- 
tion, one  a  check  upon  the  other,  and  the  year 
1894  is  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  that  event  which,  with  reference  to  legislation,  is  a  very  important 
and  significant   matter.      That  legislature  in  1644  did  one  piece  of 

The  eldest  native-born  person  in  Reading  at  the  time  of  the  cele- 
bration was  Mrs.  Malina  (Emerson)  Stickney.  She  was  born  in 
Reading,  March  4,  1S02,  being  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Emerson. 
Both  her  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  bore  arms  for  their 
country  in  the  Revolution.  Mrs.  Stickney  remembers  distinctly  of 
having  her  Grandmother  Emerson  tell  the  story  of  howT  "  they  "  came 
in  the  night  with  "  musick  "  and  called  her  husband  away  to  fight 
in  the  colonial  army.  Her  grandfather,  Thomas  Symonds,  a  native 
of  Reading,  was  plowing  in  the  field  when  he  heard  the  firing  at 
Lexington,  and  he  left  his  plow  in  the  furrow  and  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  conflict.  She  married  Asa  Stickney,  Nov.  29,  1S26,  and 
moved  to  Rindge,  N.  H.,  where  she  has  since  resided.  Mr.  Stickney 
died  March  21, 18S9,  aged  eighty-eight  years  and  eleven  months.    Mrs. 


commendable  work.     I  find  by  your  program  that  that  was  the  date 
of  the  anniversary  of  your  incorporation.   I  had  the  curiosity  this  after- 


MRS.  MALINA  (EMERSON)  STICKNEY. 
Stickney  has  one  son,  Charles  E.  Stickney,  and  four  daughters,  Mrs. 
S.  N.  Kimball,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Kimball,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hale,  all  of  Rindge, 
and  Mrs.  Moses  Bancroft,  of  Reading.  Mrs.  Stickney  was  one  of  the 
town's  honored  guests  at  the  celebration,  and  attended  and  greatly 
enjoyed  the  banquet  in  the  evening. 
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noon  to  look  back  in  the  records  to  find  what  expression  was  given  at 
that  time  of  the  will  of  the  legislature  in  setting  off  this  part  of 
the  country  into  a  municipality  by  itself,  and  I  am  delighted  to-night 
to  call  attention  to  that  piece  of  legislation,  and  to  commend 
it  not  only  to  those  present  who  are  members  of  the  legislature,  but 
to  the  legislature  itself,  as  a  model  of  terseness,  of  brevity  and 
sufficiency,  and,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  call  it  to  your  attention 
by  reading  it.  "  It  is  ordered  that  Lynn  Village,  at  the  request  of 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  shall  be  called  Reading."  That  is  all  there 
was  to  it,  and  that  is  all  that  was  necessary.  It  indicated,  in  my 
opinion,  what  the  will  of  the  legislature  was,  it  described  the  terri- 
tory and  accomplished  the  act  which  is  memorized  and  commem- 
orated here  to-night. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  this  occasion,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
and  celebrate  it  with  you. 

The  President  then  remarked  that  a  number  of  regrets 
from  distinguished  men,  to  whom  official  invitations  were 
sent,  had  been  received,  and  that  before  the  quartette 
gave  their  selection  he  would  read  the  following  letter 
of  Senator  Hoar. 


United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  10.  1S94. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  the  celebration  of 
the  tw_o  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Reading.  I  expect  to 
be  less  agreeably  occupied  that  day.  [He  had  his  mind  on  the  ban- 
quet.] I  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  history  of  our  old  Massachusetts 
towns.  It  is  a  noble  stimulant  and  healthful  story.  It  cannot  be 
told  too  often. 

These  little  municipalities  are  the  pure  and  unfailing  wells  from 
which  have  come  in  the  past,  from  which  now  come,  and  from  which 
hereafter  will  come,  the  abundant  streams  of  liberty,  patriotism, 
national  greatness,  and  power. 

The  men  of  Reading  obeyed  the  first  signal  in  the  early  morning 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.     They  contributed  their  full  share  to  the  , 
glory  and  victory  of  the  country  for  the  Union  in  our  time.     They 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  ready  hereafter  when  their  country  calls  them  on 
like  occasions. 

1  am.  with  high  regard, 


Faithfullv  yours, 


George  F.  Hoar. 
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CHARLES   F.  BROWN,  whose  portrait   appears  on 
this  page,  and  who  is  now  State  Senator  represent- 
ing the  Sixth   Middlesex   District,  has   lived   in  Reading 
since  1874.     He  was  born  in    Hampden,  Me.  (the  home 
of  the  late  Vice-President  Hamlin'),  in  1S4S.     His  early 
education    was  obtained  in   the    public    schools    and   at 
Hampden  Academy,  an  institution  which   in   those   days 
held   a  deservedly   high  rank   among  the   New  England 
academies,  that  have  now  largely  given  way  to  the  high 
and  normal  schools.     Mr.  Brown  went  to  Washington  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  took  a  position  with  a  firm  of  pat- 
ent solicitors  there,  remaining  two  years,  when  he  removed 
to  Boston  to  enter  the  office  of  our  townsman,  Col.  Carroll 
D.    Wright,   who    was  then    engaged   in    the   practice    of 
patent  law.     Mr.  Brown  was  early  attracted  to  Reading  as 
the  home  of  Colonel  Wright,  and  boarded  here  with  the 
family    of    Mr.    Charles    F. 
Pinkham  for  a  year  or  more, 
leaving     in    the    summer    of 
1870,   when    he   returned  to 
Washington.     He   there   en- 
tered the   office  of  a  leading 
firm  of  patent  lawyers,  where 
he  remained  until  the  autumn 
of   1874.     At  this  time,  Col- 
onel Wright,  who  had  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts   Bureau  of    Statis- 
tics of  Labor,  found  the  duties 
of   his    office    so   engrossing 
that  he  induced  Mr.  Brown  to 
return  to  Boston  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  charge  of  his 
patent  business.     A  partner- 
ship   under  the     name    and 
style  of  Carroll  D.  Wright  & 
Brown    was   formed    shortly 
afterward,   between    Colonel 
Wright  and  Mr.  Brown,  which 
continued  until    1878,  when 
Colonel  Wright   retired  from 
the  business  to  devote  him- 
self  to   his    statistical     and 
literary  work,  Mr.  Brown  con- 
tinuing the  business,  for  a  time,  under  the  name  of  Wright 
&    Brown,  and    later   taking  into   partnership    Mr.  A.  W. 
Crossley,  with  whom  he  was  associated  several  years,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Wright,  Brown  &  Crossley.    Mr.  Crossley 
retired  in  May,  1894,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William 
Quinby,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  firm  name  then  becom- 
ing Wright,  Brown  &  Quinby.    Mr.  Brown  was  married  in 
September,    1874,    to    Miss    Elizabeth    A.    Harrison,    of 
Newark,  N.  J.     Upon  his  return  to  Boston  he  located  in 
Reading,  where   he  has   continued  to  live  to   the  present 
time.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have  three  children,  Arthur  H., 
Gertrude  C,  and  Sydney  F.,  whose  respective  ages  are  six- 
teen, thirteen,  and  six.     The  public  and  other  offices  held 
by  Mr.  Brown  during  his  residence  in  Reading  have  been 
as   follows  :    He  was  a  member  of  the   school   committee 
from  1878  to  1882.    He  represented  the  towns  of  Reading, 
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North  Reading,  and  Wilmington  in  the  legislature  of  1S81. 
He  was  elected  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  on 
its  organization,  and  still  holds  that  office.  He  is  also  a 
director  in  the  Heliotype  Printing  Company  and  in  the  F. 
H.  Gilson  Company,  music  printers.  In  1893  he  was 
elected  Senator  for  the  Sixth  Middlesex  District,  and  was 
reelected  in  1894.  Mr.  Brown's  legislative  work  has  been 
of  quite  varied  character.  In  the  House  of  1881  he  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  mercantile  affairs,  and 
served  as  clerk  of  that  committee.  In  the  Senate  of  1893 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  towns,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  taxation.  He  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  special  committee,  whose  appointment  was 
ordered  by  the  legislature  of  1893  to  revise,  consolidate, 
and  arrange  the  taxation  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
to  suggest  alterations  and  amendments.     This  committee 

held  about  fifty  sessions  dur- 
ing the  autumn  of  1893,  in 
Boston,  Greenfield,  North 
Adams,  Pittsfield,  Spring- 
field, Worcester,  New  Bed- 
ford, Provincetown,  Haver- 
hill, Lowell,  and  Lawrence, 
and  heard  a  large  number 
of  important  suggestions  and 
recommendations  from  peo- 
ple representing  the  principal 
interests  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  result  of  the 
hearings  and  deliberations  of 
this  committee  was  a  report 
of  some  four  hundred  pages, 
presented  to  the  legislature 
of  1894.  In  the  present  leg- 
islature (1894),  Mr.  Brown 
is  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  election  laws,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  committees 
on  towns,  public  service, 
and  federal  relations.  Many 
important  matters  have  been 
referred  this  year  to  the 
S  F.  BROWN.  committee     on      election 

laws,  and  that  committee 
has  reported  several  bills  making  needed  changes  in 
methods  of  registration,  and  otherwise  improving  our 
election  laws.  One  of  the  more  important  of  these 
bills  provides  for  the  use  of  the  Australian  ballot  in 
caucuses.  This  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Brown,  and  provides  for  the  dignified  and  orderly  con- 
duct of  caucuses,  preventing  all  possibility  of  dissension 
and  confusion.  It  may  be  here  noted  that  Mr.  Brown's 
majority  at  his  reelection  to  the  Senate  was  about 
seven  hundred  greater  than  at  his  first  election,  his 
last  majority  being  the  largest  received  by  any  member 
of  the   present   Senate. 

Mr.  Brown's  firm  is  employed  by  the  American  Wal- 
tham  Watch  Company,  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Com- 
pany, and  other  large  corporations,  to  attend  to  their 
patent  matters. 
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After  singing  by  the  quartette  the  President  intro- 
duced Ex-Governor  Boutwell  in  the  following  words  :  — 

I  am  obliged  to- announce  that  Ex-Governor  Rice  is  not  present 
with  us,  but  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  we 
have  with  us  a  gentleman  who  can  answer  for  that  toast,  "  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  Past,"  because  he  has  been  a  part,  and  a  very  promi- 
nent part,  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  of  Massachusetts,  lie 
occupied  first  positions  in  our  State  legislature,  was  also  Governor  of 
our  State,  was  also  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
I  can  see  now  his  portrait  on  a  certain  shop  door,  as  one  of  the 
members  in  the  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Jackson.  He  was 
also  a  senator  of  the  United  States  from  Massachusetts.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  audit  gives 
me  very  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Ex-Gov.  George  S. 
Boutwell. 

Speech  of  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell  :  — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  hope  that  you  have  had 
too  much  experience  to  be  deceived  by  words.  I  will  remind  you 
that  one  of  the  features  of  what  is  called  eloquence,  and  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  poetry,  and  one  of  the  distinguishing  and  distinctive 


nothing  was  warm,  I  imagine,  unless  it  was  the  codfish  that  hung 
near  the  ceiling.  We  sat  with  our  overcoats  on  and  with  our  hats 
on. 

The  House  was  entitled  to  —  every  town  was  represented  —  to 
something  like  four  hundred  members,  and  sixty  was  a  quorum  for 
doing  business.  Therefore,  whoever  chose  to  be  absent  on  private 
business  could  be  so  without  any  reduction  of  his  pay,  unless-  his 
conscience  was  sensitive.  The  pay  was  at  the  enormous  rate  of 
two  dollars  a  day. 

All  that  is  changed.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  consider  how,  or 
whether  for  the  better  or  not,  but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  for  the  better. 
Massachusetts  to-day  is  something  of  a  State  in  everything  except 
the  extent  of  its  territory.  I  believe  it  has, —  I  am  a  little  timid 
about  saying  anything  on  the  side  of  statistics  in  the  presence  of  my 
friend,  Colonel  Wright,  —  but  it  has  an  area  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Of  this  area,  four  thousand  square  miles  are 
forest,  so  that  we  have  about  four  thousand  square  miles  of  open 
country.  In  1SS5,  there  were  about  twenty-three  thousand  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  establishments  in  the  State  that  Colonel 
Wright  thought  worthy  of  particular  notice.  That  gives  six  to  a 
square  mile  of  open  country. 

I    think    I   have    said  enough   about  the   State.     I  suppose,  Mr. 
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qualities  of  methods  of  introduction  by  presidents  of  assemblies  to 
public  audiences,  is  the  peculiarity  of  exaggeration. 

You  might  imagine  from  what  has  been  said,  that  I  have  lived  a 
long  time  in  Massachusetts.  I  am  not  to  deny  what  has  been 
asserted.  A  great  many  things  have  been  said  about  me,  some  of 
which  I  knew  to  be  true,  and  some  of  them  disagreeable,  because 
they  were  true.  Many  of  them  I  knew  to  be  false,  and  not  so  dis- 
agreeable because  I  knew  they  were  false.  I  have  never  contra- 
dicted anything;  therefore  whatever  the  chairman  has  said  may 
pass  for  whatever  you  may  think  it  is  worth. 

I  have  known  something  of  Massachusetts  for  many  years.  I 
remember  it  when  the  city  of  Boston  had  forty-five  thousand  in- 
habitants by  the  census.  Massachusetts  was  then  a  small  State  in 
population,  and  in  its  resources  it  was  very  meager.  The  State  House, 
in  which  the  president  of  the  Senate  now  sits  in  opulence  such  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  did  not  enjoy,  was  a  very  plain  establishment.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1S42,  we  sat  on  long  benches,  six 
or  eight  or  ten  persons  on  a  bench,  passing  by  each  other  as  we 
went  in  and  out  as  boys  in  the  old  red  schoolhouses  did  in  the  same 
period  of  the  life  of  the  State.  In  the  winter  there  were  four  fires 
of  good  walnut  wood,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  great  hall,  and 


Chairman,  that  I  was  invited  here  because  my  ancestors  lived  here. 
I  don't  know  as  that  is  any  reason  for  my  coming,  that  they  have 
gone,  but  the  first  of  my  ancestors,  James  Boutwell,  is  reported 
upon  the  books  to  have  been  a  freeman  at  Lynn,  in  the  year  163S. 
When  he  came  to  the  country,  or  how  he  came,  or  why  he  came, 
none  of  us  know.  He  lived,  I  suppose,  in  what  was  then  called 
"  Lynn  Wood  End,"  which  may  be  this  part  of  the  old  town  of 
Lynn.  At  any  rate,  the  second,  and  third,  and  fourth,  and  fifth 
generations  of  the  family  on  the  paternal  side  lived  in  Reading. 
My  grandfather,  Jonathan  Boutwell,  was  bom  here  and  moved  to 
Wilmington,  where  my  father  was  born.  On  the  side  of  my  children 
through  their  mother,  they  trace  to  John  Poole,  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  the  town.  All  these  things  very  likely  led  to  the  invita- 
tion given  me. 

I  am  not  enough  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Reading  from 
personal  observation  or  from  reading  to  say  anything  special  as  to 
its  history.  We  all  know  that  it  is  of  good  repute,  and  the  only 
thing  I  have  heard  prejudicial  was  said  by  the  chairman,  who  asserted 
that  its  credit  in  the  markets  of  the  world  was  as  good  as  that  of 
any  city  or  corporation  in  the  country.  It  is  a  good  deal  better  not 
to  know  anything  about  that  from  experience. 
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Much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said 
nor  written  in  praise  of  municipal  governments.  They  are  little  cita- 
dels for  the  protection  of  human  rights.  They  have  ever  been  so. 
They  guarded  the  remnants  of  liberty  through  the  dark  ages  of 
European   history,  and  they    now    render  somewhat    endurable   the 


OLD   PARKER  TAVERN, 

Washington  Street,  Reading. 

One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  town.     Built  by  Ephriam  Parker,  probably  about  1749.     Was 

used  as  a  tavern  before  and  during  the  Revolution.      While  the  British  were  quartered  in 

Boston,  it  is  said'that  several  British  officers,  with  their  families,  boarded  there;  also  that, 

later,  prisoners  from  Burgoyne's  army  were  quartered  there. 


head  of  committees,  controled  the  business  of  the  State   in  all  de- 
partments.      1    am   not   at  the  confessional,  but  if  I   have  had  any 
prominence  in  the  public  service,  it  has  been  due   to  the   circum- 
stance   that    for   eleven    years,    by    the    same    constituency,    I    was 
nominated  for  the  legislature.    I  was  defeated  four  times,  —  for  there 
were  some  people  that  did  not   think   me  fit  for  the  place, 
but  1  was  elected  seven  times  and  sat  through  nine  sessions. 
In  that  way  I  gained  some  knowledge  of  public  affairs. 

Under  the  district  system,  where  three  or  four  towns  are 
combined,  hardly  anything  appears  to  be  thought  of  except 
that  the  office  of  representative  shall  be  passed  around 
from  one  town  to  another.  A  member  sits  a  year.  If  he 
gain  something  in  the  way  of  experience,  it  is  of  no  value 
to  his  district,  as  he  goes  not  again  to  the  legislature, 
llis  knowledge  he  cannot  transfer  to  another.  I  hope 
that  condition  of  things  may  be  remedied,  for  I  see  what 
the  tendency  of  the  times  is. 

Massachusetts  has  thirty  cities.  I  believe  the  statis- 
tician says  that  of  the  population  of  this  country,  twenty- 
nine  per  cent,  and  a  fraction  over  are  living  in  cities.  I 
am  not  of  those  who  believe  that  the  policy  of  cities  is 
necessarily  adverse  to  the  public  interest,  but  the  towns 
should  use  the  remnant  of  power  which  remains  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure  to  them  a  voice  which  can  be  heard  in 
favor  of  their  particular  views  of  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  longer  speech 
than  I  ought  to  have  made,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
the  continued  attention  with  which  I  have  been  honored. 
Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  of  being  here  and 
seeing  the  people  who  would  have  been  my  fellow-citizens 
if  my  ancestors  had  continued  to  live  in  Reading,  I  bid 
von  farewell. 


The  President  : 


governments  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  In  Massachusetts  they  have 
been  the  homes,  not  of  free  opinion  merely  and  of  free  expression  of 
opinion,  but  they  have  been  educational  institutions  in  which,  and  by 
which,  and  through  the  influence  of  which,  young  men  have  been 
educated  to  the  practical  affairs  of  public  life.  When  I  see  what 
errors  as  to  public  affairs  are  engendered  in  our  colleges,  I  some- 
times think  that  they  are  far  less  efficient  agents  for  the  right  direc- 
tion of  the  youthful  mind  than  the  municipal  institutions  our  fathers 
founded  in  this  old  commonwealth. 

I  had  something  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  State  when  the  great 
change  was  made  from  town  to  district 
representation.  It  was  a  change  which  I  par- 
tially resisted,  because  I  thought  the  change 
was  fraught  with  evil,  and  to  which  I  partially 
assented  because  I  saw  that  the  time  had 
come  when  under  our  system  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain  town  representation  upon  a  basis 
of  equality  with  reference  to  numbers  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  consistent  with  the  ideas  which  were 
then  taking  possession  of  the  public  mind.  I 
foresaw,  at  least  I  thought  I  foresaw,  that 
when  these  little  municipalities  fell  below  the 
horizon,  they  fell  to  rise  nevermore.  That 
system  has  passed  away.  Probably  it  can 
never  return,  and  I  speak  to-night  of  what  I 
think  is  an  evil  under  the  district  system, 
especially  when  two  or  three  or  four  towns 
are  combined  in  one  district. 

Under  town  representation,  the  people  in 
caucus,  —  a  much-abused  institution  in  times 
past,  but  now  legislated  into  an  organized 
power  in  government,  —  in  caucus  the  people 

assembled,  and  in  their  original  power  as  a  constituency  nominated 
a  man  for  the  legislature  because  they  believed  him  to  be  capable 
of  doing  something  for  them.  They  often  continued  him  in  service 
for  many  years,  for  live,  ten,  fifteen.  Some  members  sat  twenty  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  acquired  experience,  came  to  the 


I  never  knew  before  that  stating  facts  was  an  exaggeration,  but 
it  seems  I  didn't  half  tell.  I  was  a  little  afraid.  Our  worthy  friend 
filled  one  very  important  office  in  this  State  that  was  not  mentioned, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  I  omitted  to  mention  the 
most  distinctive  thing,  and  that  was,  that  he  descended  from  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Reading.  I  will  now  read  this  letter  from 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  :  — 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  10,  1S94. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present 


THE  OLD   MURRAY  HOUSE, 
Oak  Street,  Reading.     (Built  by  Joshua  Eaton  about  1756.) 

at  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Reading,  and  regret  extremely  that  the  state  of  public 
business  is  such,  with  the  tariff  now  pending  before  the  Senate, 
that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  leave  Washington  at  the 
time  named. 
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With   renewed   thanks  for    your  kind   invitation  and  with    real 
regret  that  I  cannot  come,  believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

II.  C.  Lodge. 


The  President  then  continued  :  — 

It  is  with  a  sort  of  grim  satisfaction  that 
nouncement.  Our  dear  old 
friend  and  fellow-citizen, 
Senator  Brown,  wished  to 
be  excused,  but  I  knew  you 
never  would  forgive  the 
president  of  the  evening  if 
he  should  have  permitted 
such  an  act,  and  I  therefore 
call  upon  Senator  Brown  to 
give  an  account  of  himself  to 
his  constituents.  (Great 
applause.) 


I  make  this  next  an- 


Speech 

Charles    F. 


o  f      Hon . 
Brown  :  — 


Mr.  President:  I  am  very 
reluctant  to  stand  here  and 
inflict  silence  on  the  people 
in  the  further  end  of  the 
room.  I  do  not  feel  equal 
after  the  events  of  the  day, 
to  throw  my  voice  out 
enough  to  inspire  and  in- 
terest all  who  may  be  in 
range  of  my  vision.  I  have 
been  so  busily  engaged  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  evening  in  keeping  the  leader  of  the 
Temperance  Brigade  from  absorbing  too  much  frozen  pudding 
(laughter),  as  not  to  be  able  to  concentrate  my  thoughts  on  the 
subject,  and  I  have  feared  several  times  that  he  was  taking  too 
much  of  what  Senator  Hoar  alluded  to  as  a  "noble  stimulant" 
(laughter),  but  I  think  he  is  all  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel 
very  proud  of  Reading 
after  the  inclement  weather 
we  have  enjoyed  to-day; 
I  feel  very  proud  of  the 
spirit  of  philosophy  that 
has  manifested  itself  and 
shown  out  on  all  sides. 
While  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor,  did  remark  that 
if  he  had  been  a  profane 
man  he  should  have 
vented  his  feelings,  and,  as 
it  was,  he  thought  he 
would  leave  it  to  the  ad- 
jutant-general, I  do  not 
believe  the  people  of 
Reading  had  any  particu- 
lar desire  to  indulge  in  *,> 
profanity.  They  made  the 
most  of  everything,  and 
have  had  a  fairly  good 
time  in  spite  of  all  the 
adverse  circumstances  with 
which  they  have  had  to  con- 
tend. Now,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
occupy  any  more  time  to-night. 

The  history  of  Reading  I  can  add  nothing  to.  The  town  has 
always  treated  me  with  great  consideration,  and  I  feel  the  greatest 
respect  and  regard  for  her  and  her  past  ;  and  I  feel,  also,  that  in  the 
future  we  can  all  depend  upon  Reading  to  do  what  is  right,  to 
honor  and  obey  our  laws,  and  in  every  way  to  conduct  herself  as 
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Woburn  Street,  corner  Summer  Avenue,  Reading. 


she  always  has,  as  a  model  New  England  town,  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  our  nation  and  State,  and  one  which  all  her  sons  will  be 
proud  of  to  their  dying  day. 

The  following  letter  was  here  read  by  the  President  :  — 

Letter  of  Hon.  William  Everett. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  20,  1S94. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  you 
will  transmit  to  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  of 
the  Reading  celebration  my 
grateful  acknowledgments 
for  their  invitation  to  attend 
the  exercises  at  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniv- 
ersary of  your  ancient  town. 
It  is  with  great  regret  that 
I  am  obliged  to  reply  that 
the  pressure  of  public  busi- 
ness in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives does  not  permit 
me  to  absent  myself  at  that 
period. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my 
descent  from  the  Eatons, 
Kendalls,  and  Boutwells  of 
Reading's  earlier  day,  and 
wish  the  old  town  renewed 
prosperity  for  another 
quarter  of  a  millennium. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

William  Everett. 
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The  President  continued  :  — 

There  is  another  gentleman  to  be  called  upon  from  the  legislature, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  laws  are  made  particularly  to  protect  the 
weak  and  the  poor ;  the  rich  and  the  strong  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves.    Apropos  to  this,  this  note  has  been  handed  to  me.     "  Not  a 

single  arrest  made  to-day, 
notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  strangers  in 
town."  The  communities 
are  not  all  like  Reading, 
and  so  we  must  have  our 
legislature,  and  we  deserve 
that  we  should  have  rep- 
resentatives not  onlv  from 
our  new  comers,  but  from 
our  old  historic  families. 

It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  to  you  a 
gentleman  w  h  o  is  de- 
scended from  a  long  line 
of  strong,  active,  and  ster- 
ling ancestors,  perhaps  rep- 
resented in  its  highest 
degree  by  the  historian. 
George  Bancroft. 

I  will  introduce  to  you 
our  fell  o  w  -  townsman. 
Judge  Bancroft,  of  Read- 
ing. 


it  is  not  seemly  for  me  to 


Speech  of  Solon  Bancroft,  Esq. :  — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-citisens :  I  have  a  location  so  near  the 
west  end  of  my  district  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  so 
that  I  shall  be  heard  through  the  hall.  I  am  sorry  that  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  house  —  the  Speaker.  Mr.  Meyer. —  was  unable 
to  attend  and  respond  to  the  toast  to  which  you  have  appended  my 
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SOLON  BANCROFT  was  born  in  Reading,  July  22, 
1839.  He  was  a  son  of  Emory  and  Harriet  (Batch- 
elder)  Bancroft.  His  ancestors,  both  paternal  and  mater- 
nal, were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town,  and  in 
an  unbroken  line  their  descendants  have  continued  to  re- 


and  in  all  the  cases  that  were  won  by  the  receivers  in  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  briefs  for  the  argument  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bancroft.  One  of  these,  in  which  he 
had  no  assistance  or  sympathy  from  the  eminent  senior 
counsel,   put  to  rest   claims   against   the  bank  equal  in 


side  in  the  town  until  the   present  time.     Many  of  them  amount  to  at  least  one  half  of  what  was  due  the  depositors 

have  held  prominent  positions.     His  father  was  a  success-  of  the  bank. 

ful  farmer,  and  the  son  spent  the  summers  of  his  boyhood  In  July,  1S74,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Talbot 

in  tilling  the  soil.     He  attended   the  public   schools  and,  Special  Justice  of  the  First  District  Court  of  Eastern  Mid- 

during  two  terms,  the  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover.    At  dlesex.    He  resigned  the  position  in  January,  1894.     The 

the  age  of  nineteen  he  taught  school  one  year.     He  then  expressions  of  regret  at  this  action,  which  he  received  from 


completed  his  preparation  for  college,  at  South  Wood- 
stock, Vt.  Previous  to  his  teaching  experience  he  had 
taken  Greek,  in  connection  with  other  studies,  during  a 
twelve  weeks'  term  at  the  Reading  high  school.  Nine- 
teen weeks  more  fitted  him  to  pass  the  required  exami- 
nation for  admission  to 
Dartmouth  College.  Dur- 
ing his  winter  vacations  he 
taught  school,  first  at  East 
Stoughton  (now  Avon), 
Mass.,  afterwards  at  South 
Lynnfield.  At  college  he 
made  the  record  of  never 
avoiding  a  single  college 
duty  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever. He  took  more  "  extra  " 
studies  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  his  class,  and  gradu- 
ated ranking  as  one  of  the 
first  half  dozen  in  scholar- 
ship. He  graduated  in  1S64, 
accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School,  but  relin- 
quished it  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  in  order  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  law. 
Sept.  1,  1865,  he  entered  as 
a  student  the  office  of  C. 
T.  &  T.  H.  Russell,  in 
Boston,  and  the  following 
spring  attended  lectures  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School. 
Ten  months  after  he  first  opened  a  volume  of  Blackstone, 
he  applied  to  the  Superior  Court  for  admission  to  the  bar. 


SOLON   BANCROFT. 


members  of  the  bar,  together  with  the  fact  that  lawyers 
who  had  tried  cases  before  him  voluntarily  selected  him 
as  an  auditor  to  hear  their  cases  which  were  pending  in 
other  courts,  showed  that  he  was  regarded  as  having  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  position  with  ability  and  fairness. 

In  1883,  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Butler  a  trustee 
of  the  Dan  vers  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital, a  position  he  still  holds. 
In  politics  he  has  always 
been  a  stanch  republican, 
and  in  1884  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee. 

He  has  always  taken  an 
interest  in  local  affairs.  The 
records  show  that  he  has 
served  as  moderator  of  more 
town  meetings  than  any 
other  person  since  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town.  In 
1874,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  committee, 
which  position  he  retained 
four  years.  One  of  his 
chief  purposes  was  to  raise 
the  grade  of  the  high 
school  so  that  it  might  pre- 
pare pupils  for  entrance  to 
college  and  other  higher  insti- 
tutions, as  was  done  at  that 
time  in  the  schools  of  other 
towns. 
When  the  caucus  was  held,  in  1893,  for  electing  dele- 
ates  to  the  Republican  Representative  Convention,  with- 


After  a  rigid  examination,  conducted  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Ran-  out  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of  what  was  to  be  done,  he 
ney  and  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  commissioners  was  unanimously  nominated  as  the  candidate.  His  elec- 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  he  was  admitted  to  tion  followed,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of 
practise  July  21,  1866.  He  has  since  been  admitted  to  Representatives.  To  accept  this  position  he  resigned  his 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  commission  as  Special  Justice.  In  the  House  he  became 
Washington.  He  has  adhered  closely  to  the  practise  of  a  member  of  the  committee  on  manufactures.  He  is  on 
his  profession,  having  his  office  in  Boston,  also  doing  record  as  voting  for  municipal  suffrage  for  women,  and 
business  in  Reading,  where  he  resides.  other  advanced  ideas.  He  was  reelected  for  the  two  sue- 
In   1879,  he  was  appointed  by  the   Supreme  Judicial  ceeding  years  and  served  on  the  committees  on  elections 


Court  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  Reading  Savings  Bank. 
Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler  was  retained  as  counsel  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  trustees  and  many  depositors,  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  legal  work  was  thrown  upon  the  receivers. 
Many  questions  of  importance  were  carried  into  the  courts, 


and  the  judiciary.  He  married,  Dec.  23,  1868,  Ellen  M. 
Temple,  also  a  descendant  of  the  old  Reading  families. 
They  have  two  children  ;  Edith,  the  older,  graduated  from 
Wellesley  College  in  the  class  of  1892,  and  Edward  W.  is 
now  a  member  of  the  class  of  1896,  in  Amherst  College. 
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name.  I  know  he  would  have  a  good  deal  to  say,  some  of  which 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  remarks  of  the  president  of  the 
Senate. 

I  was  struck  with  the  statement  he  made  as   to  the  original  divi- 
sion of   the  legislature  into  two  branches,  the   House  of  Deputies 
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and  the  assistants.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most  important  acts  that 
has  ever  been  consummated  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
for  experience  has  demonstrated  that  in  all  countries  there  should 
be  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  in  order  that  a  representa- 
tive government  may  be  carried  on  successfully.  I  am  glad  to 
belong  to  the  lower  branch,  for,  although  as  we  have  seen  to- 
night, from  the  samples  here  exhibited,  that  very  excellent  men 
have  obtained  seats  in  the  upper  House,  yet  taken 
collectively,  the  lower  House  is  the  superior.  I 
say  nothing  for  the  individual  members,  but  it  is  an 
historic  fact  that  from  the  days  of  King  Charles  the 
First,  —  in  every  country,  in  every  State,  in  every 
city,  —  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature  has 
always  been  in  advance.  It  has  always  expressed 
the  most  advanced  phases  of  public  opinion,  and  I 
will  add  that  this  winter  the  legislature  has  not 
been  an  exception  to  the  rule.  If  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  not  been  de- 
feated in  the  Senate,  it  would  have  come  to  pass 
that  every  woman  in  this  hall  would  be  free  here- 
after to  cast  her  vote  in  all  municipal  matters  and 
for  all  municipal  officers.     (Applause.) 

I  see  that  that  sentiment  is  well  received,  and  in 
reply  I  would  say  that  I  should  like  to  be  a  candidate 
of  a  constituency  such  as  applauded  that  sentiment, 
for  if,running  as  a  candidate  with  such  a  constituency, 
a  man  should  obtain  his  election,  he  could  say  ever 
afterwards  that  he  was  elected  by  a  very  handsome 
majority.     (Applause.) 

It  is  not  only  in  this  matter  that  the  legislature 
has  this  winter  shown  the  distinction  between  the 
two  branches,  as  expressive  of   popular  feeling  and 
of  advanced   thought,   but    in    another  matter,   in 
which,  if  the  House  of  Representatives  had  been 
sustained,    every    question    of    importance  —  not 
merely  the  question  of  whether  we   should   have 
free  rum  or  not  in  our  town,  but  almost  every  matter —  would  here- 
after be  submitted  to  popular  vote.      But  I  have  not  only  this  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  branch  of  the  legislature  with  which  I   am  con- 
nected, but   I   confess  to  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  district  which   I 
represent. 


I  have  always  felt  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  Reading,  and  I  have 
had  that  pride  increased  since  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  has  been  agitated.  I  have  thought  that 
there  is  no  spot  in  Massachusetts,  of  equal  area,  from  which  have 
sprung  so  many  men  of  eminence,  so  many  men  of  world-wide 
reputation,  as  have  descended  from  those  who 
made  their  homes  in  a  little  territory  not  more 
than  three  miles  across,  in  which  are  found  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mystic  River,  the  w-est  part  of  this 
town  and  the  easterly  part  of  YVobum.  That 
little  territory  is  within  the  district  which  I  repre- 
sent, and  there  have  been  descended  from  the  in- 
habitants of  that  district  three  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  —  I  do  not  know  how  many  gov- 
ernors, and  I  do  not  know  how-  many  men  that 
are  eminent  in  other  walks  of  life, —  but  such 
men  as  Ex-Governor  Boutwell,  George  Bancroft, 
the  historian,  and  men  that  have  been  distin- 
guished in  every  profession. 

When  the  question  came  up  of  how  we  should 
celebrate  this  anniversary  I  dropped  a  note  to  one, 
who  is  descended  from  people  of  that  same  sec- 
tion   of    the    town,   and    from    the    old    Reading 
families,  the  Westons  and  the   Bancrofts,  and  he 
sent  me  a    reply  which    1    will    venture  to  read, 
although   directed  to  me  personally ;  at  any  rate, 
I  will  read  some  portion  of  it.     After  explaining 
that  his  engagements  will  prevent  his  being  pres- 
ent at   this    anniversary,  he   says,      "At  my  last 
interview    with    Mr.   Bancroft    (the    Mr.  Bancroft 
referred  to  was  George  Bancroft,  the   historian), 
a    few    weeks    before    his    death,    he    referred    to  seeing  his  Aunt 
Elizabeth  walking  down  the  streets  of    Reading  at,  I  think  he  said, 
the  age  of   eighty-three.     Chief   Justice  Weston    (another   of    the 
distinguished  descendants  of  a  Reading  family)  was,  as  you  know, 
one  of  her  sons.     I  am  not  unaware  of  the  ties  that  connect  me  with 
the  town  of  Reading,  and  I  sincerely  regret  my  inability  to  be  with 
you  on  an  occasion  of  so  much  interest." 


mm  m 

hi  y  nil 
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This  is  signed  by  Melville  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  highest  judicial  officer  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  in  his  position  in  the  country. 

Now  what  made  Reading  a  town  from  which  such  men  sprang? 
I  have  heard  since  this  series  of   meetings  and  this  celebration,  etc., 
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AMES   STONE  CAMPBELL,  eldest   son   of   James      ward  way,  he  staved  there  about  a  year  and  a  half.      Re- 
and  Phebe  (Buxton)  Campbell,  and  a  brother  of  the      turning  to  North  Reading,  he  manufactured  shoes,  which 


late  John  B.  Campbell,  was  born  in  North  Reading,  June 
3,  1S19.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  descended  from 
Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  and  on  the 
maternal  side,  from  the  Buxtons  and  the  early  Damons 
and  Flints  of  Reading.  When  about  eleven  years  old, 
having  profited  by  a  few  brief  terms  at  the  district  school, 
he  was  sent  out  into  the  world  to  earn  his  own  living, 
working  for  his  board  and  clothes  on  the  farm  of  Jabez 
Hayward,  in  Andover.  Shortly  after  his  father's  death, 
March  29,  1S32,  he  went  to  Thomas   Manning's,  in   An- 


he  sold  mostly  in  Boston.  In  March,  1849,  and  again  in 
1850  and  1852,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  selectmen  of 
the  town.  In  the  fall  of  1S50  he  was  chosen  on  the  free 
soil  ticket  to  represent  the  town  in  the  State  legislature 
of  1S5 1,  which,  by  a  union  of  the  free  soil  and  demo- 
cratic parties,  elected  Charles  Sumner  to  the  C/nited 
States  Senate.  In  1853,  after  the  town  was  divided,  he 
removed  to  Reading,  where,  in  1859,  he  became  select- 
man. To  this  office  he  was  thereafter  reelected  seven 
years  in  succession,  thus  serving  for  a  longer  period  in 


dover,  to  work  for   three   years   on  the   same  terms.      On      this  capacity  than   any  other  man    had  for    more   than   a 


leaving  this  place  he  engaged  himself  to  Amos  King,  of 
Danvers,  for  six  dollars  a  month,  in  the  summer  working 
for  his  board,  in  the  winter  going  to  school.  He  next 
began  to  work  at  shoemak- 
ing,  giving  his  spare  time  to 
study,  cherishing  the  hope 
of  eventually  taking  a  college 
course.  With  this  end  in 
view,  he  subsequently  at- 
tended a  select  school  in 
North  Reading  kept  by  Mrs. 
Nancy  Graves  Putnam.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  proved 
unfavorable  to  his  aspira- 
tions, and  after  making  some 
progress  in  Latin  and  the 
higher  mathematics  he  reluct- 
antly gave  up  the  thought  of 
a  higher  education.  In  the 
spring  of  1842,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, in  company  with  a  fel- 
low-craftsman, went  West, 
and  was  gone  about  three 
years.  The  outward  journey 
was  made  in  this  wise.  By 
rail  to  Albany,  time  nearly 
twelve  hours,  stage  next  day 
to  Schenectady,  rail  thence 
to  Amsterdam,  canal  to  Buf- 
falo. Here,  on  September 
8,  he  embarked  on  a  lake 
schooner  for  Chicago.      Finding   no  business  opening  to 


century.  During  the  war  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  board  were  greatly  increased,  emergencies  frequently 
rising  calling  for  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment,  decision, 

and  energetic  action.  Mr. 
Campbell  paid  State  aid  to 
the  families  of  volunteers 
and  made  returns  thereof 
to  the  State,  also  took  the 
enrolment  for  drafting.  He 
was  fourteen  years  justice  of 
the  peace.  At  a  town  meet- 
ing held  April  25,  1866,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  board 
of  selectmen  caused  by  his 
resignation  on  account  of 
removal,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed,  tender- 
ing to  him  the  thanks  of  the 
citizens  for  his  "  long,  faith- 
ful, and  efficient  services," 
and  acknowledging  t  h  e 
promptitude  with  which  he 
discharged  his  duties  to  the 
town  and  his  courtesy  to  all 
who  came  to  him  on  the 
business  of  the  office.  In 
the  spring  of  1866  he  re- 
moved to  a  farm  in  West- 
boro,  where  he  lived  seven 
years,  during  the  last  three 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  poor.  Leaving  the  farm  in  1873,  for  a 
suit  him  in  Chicago,  a  city  which  appeared  about  as  large  few  years  he  kept  a  shoestore  in  West  Newton.  He  was 
as  Salem,  and  whose  muddy  streets  were  thronged  with  interested  in  the  ancient  records  of  Reading,  and  made 
"  prairie  schooners  "  loaded  with  apples  and  wheat,  he  a  convenient  index  to  some  of  the  older  volumes. 
tarried  there  but  a  day  or  two  and  then  went  to  La  Porte,  On    Sept.    9,     1852,    he    married   Sarah    A.,    daughter 

where  he  spent  a  year  or  more.  Becoming  known  as  a  of  Jeremiah  and  Mary  (Howard)  Flint,  and  sister  of  the 
bookish  youth,  he  soon  had  a  chance  to  turn  school-  late  Charles  L.  Flint,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the 
master,  but  instead,  entered  the  employ  of  a  shoe  manu-  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  They  have  one  daughter, 
facturer.  With  flour  at  two  dollars  a  barrel,  beefsteak  Mary  Flint  Campbell.  Since  1S90  they  have  occupied 
two  cents  a  pound,  salt  pork  three  cents  and  fresh  pork  their  pleasant  home  in  Newton.  Mr.  Campbell's  health 
"given  away,"  eggs  eight  cents  a  dozen  and  chickens  has  been  much  impaired  of  late  years,  and  an  increasing 
eight  cents  apiece,  living  in  the  Hoosier  State  was  not  deafness  has  long  been  a  serious  infirmity.  He  continues 
expensive,  but  letter  postage  to  the  eastern  home  was  to  exercise  a  little  of  his  old-time  skill  in  "  the  gentle  craft 
twenty-five  cents.  A  tramp  trip  of  eighty  miles  in  of  leather,"  and  taking  lively  interest  as  ever  in  the  great 
going  to  Fort  Wayne  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Campbell's  social  and  political  questions  of  the  day,  he  keeps  up  his 
western  experience.    Having  reached  Buffalo  on  his  home-      lifelong  habit  of  reading  the  papers. 


JAMES  STONE   CAMPBELL. 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  REDDING. 


began,  several  explanations.  Last  Sabbath  a  speaker  said  it  was 
our  agricultural  character.  If  lie  had  spent  as  much  time  looking 
over  the  old  deeds  and  records  as  I  have  done,  he  might  have  come 
to  a  very  different  conclusion,  —  for  Reading  has  never  been  very 
remarkable  for  its  fertile  soil.  Her  agriculture  would  never  have 
made  her  what  was  once  the   second  town  in  importance    in   the 
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county,  but  it  was  the  fact  that,  being  settled  by  men  of  inde- 
pendent character)  and  being  upon  poor  soil,  the  people  each  in- 
dividually sought  to  better  their  condition  by  other  employments. 
Reading,  in  its  early  days,  was  a  manufacturing  town.  You  look  over 
the  old  deeds  of  two  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  attached  to 
the  names  of  grantors  and  grantees,  whom  we  had  supposed  to  be 
farmers  and  were  the  owners  of  farms,  some  term  designating  their 
occupations.  One  is  a  currier;  another  a  cooper ;  another  a  black- 
smith ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find,  within  a  week,  that  one  of  my 
own  ancestors,  whom  I  never  supposed  did  anything  but  chop 
wood  and  raise  corn  and  potatoes,  was  recorded  in  a  deed  which 
he  gave  as  a  blacksmith.  Attached  to  every  farm  was  a  shoe- 
maker's shop,  or  a  cooper's  shop,  or  a  blacksmith's  shop,  indicating 
that  the  people  were  generally  seeking  to  better  their  condition 
by  doing  something  else,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  soil  which 
they  tilled.  They  did  not  have  the  fertile  farms  which  were 
found  in  that  section  of  the  country  where  our  distinguished  Ex- 
Governor  lives ;  but  they  had  a  poor  soil,  and  they  worked  day 
and  night  at  other  employments.  Why,  the  very  children  of  each 
household  were  engaged  in  making  what  was  then,  I  suppose, 
almost  a  monopoly  of  this  town,  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 

—  what  were  known  as  hat-stretchers,  —  an  article  not  used  at  the 
present  time,  but  then,  I  suppose,  in  constant  use,  and  a  necessary 
article- in  the  structure  of  hats  as  they  were  made  in  those  days, 

—  indicating,  as  you  will  see,  what  gave  their  town  its  history.  The 
first  modern  hat,  that  is,  the  first  plush  hat  made  in  America,  was 
probably  made  within  the  limits  of  this  town  and  within  twenty 
rods  of  the  place  where  I  now  stand.  It  was  this  independence 
which  made  our  ancestors  what  they  were.  They  relied  each  upon 
himself.  When  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  on  manu- 
facturing, for  people  to  congregate  together,  —  for  the  men  to 
assemble  in  large  factories  and  become  parts  of  a  machine,  the 
independent  people  of  Reading  lost  their  prestige,  and  this  became  a 
more  quiet  town  as  compared  with  towns  where  the  individuals 
possess  less  individuality. 

There  is  much  that  I  can  say,  now  that  I  have  started.  I  fear, 
however,  that  I  should  trespass  too  long  upon  your  patience,  and  I 
know  that  we  ought  to  limit  what  we  say  to  a  very  short  time,  be- 
cause there  are  with  us  to-night  several  eminent  men  from  whom  we 
shall  all  be  glad  to  hear. 


After  a   selection    from   the   orchestra,   the    President 
said  :  — 

At  one  of  the  quiet  suppers  that  are  frequently  held  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  several  years  ago  one 
gentleman  entertained  us  in  a  very  delightful  manner;  I  see  by  the 
program  that  he  is  down  under  the  head  of 
"  Educators."  The  occasion  to  which  I  refer 
happened  to  be  a  meeting  of  teachers,  and  it  gives 
me  special  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you,  under  the 
head  of  "  Educators,"  subdivision,  "  The  Press," 
Editor  Stephen  O'Meara,  of  the  Boston  Journal. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Stephen  O'Meara  :  — 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  President,  that  you  should  have 
seen  fit  to  confess  to  your  own  townspeople  that 
your  life  in  Boston  is  not  so  steady  as  it  is  in 
Reading.  I  shall  have  to  say  that  up  to  the  time  of 
my  entrance  to  this  hall,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should 
be  asked  to  address  you  upon  so  solemn  a  subject  as 
that  which  I  see  upon  the  program.  First  of  all,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  did  not  come  here  because  I  had 
any  special  regard  for  Reading.  I  did  not  come  here 
even  for  the  banquet,  through  which  we  have  all 
passed  in  safety,  but  I  came  here  simply  because 
my  dear  old  teacher  of  nearly  thirty  years  ago  asked 
me  to  come,  and  said  it  would  please  him  very 
much  if  I  came. 

The  thing  that  has  struck  me  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  little  that  I  have  seen  in  the  day's 
exercises  (for  I  did  not  arrive  until  six  o'clock)  is 
the  public  spirit  so  clearly  manifest.  Now  the  term,  "public 
spirit,"  is  used  carelessly  sometimes,  without  sufficient  thought 
as  to  just  what  it  is;  and,  indeed,  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  define. 
You  can  tell  almost  at  sight  the  community  which  has  public 
spirit ;  but  if   you  attempt  a  definition,  it  is  a    more   difficult  task 
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than  most  people  think.  Let  me  give  you  mine.  Public  spirit  in 
communities  I  have  always  thought  of  in  some  such  homely  fashion 
as  this  :  that  the  town  with  public  spirit  is  to  the  town  without  public 
spirit  very  much  as  the  boarding-house  is  to  the  home  ;  they  both  have 
an  interest  as  to  material  things.  In  the  boarding-house  it  is  self- 
centered,  but  in  the  home  nothing   that   is    gained  at   the  expense 
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EDWARD  APPLETON  was  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  25, 
18 16.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Beulah 
(Goodridge)  Appleton.  Thomas  Appleton  was  the  well- 
known  church  organ  builder  of  lioston,  who,  beside  sup- 
plying most  of  the  churches  of  Boston  with  his  instru- 
ments, also  built  them  for  many  other  cities,  —  Bangor 
and  Portland,  Me.,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  Columbia,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  in  fact  all  over  the  country. 
He  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  Reading,  and  built 
several  organs  there.  His  last  organ  was  built  in  186S, 
when  he  was  over  eighty  years  of  age,  for  the  Baldwin 
Baptist  Church,  Warren  Avenue,  Boston.  His  wife's 
sister  Sarah  was  an  eminent  miniature  painter  in  Boston 
from  1 S 1 5  to  1S50.  An  interesting  sketch  of  her  life  is 
given  in  Mason's  "  Life  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  "  and  two  of  her 
paintings,  one  of  Stuart  and 
one  of  herself,  have  recently 
been  deposited  in  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Edward  Appleton  received 
his  earl)'  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston, 
was  fitted  for  college  in  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  and 
entered  Harvard  College  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  graduating 
in  1835.  After  graduation 
he  spent  a  year  as  private 
tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family 
in  the  interior  of  New  York, 
then  returning  to  Boston, 
passed  another  year  as  usher 
in  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
Then  he  began  the  study  of 
civil  engineering  in  the 
office  of  James  Hayward,  and 
was  employed  by  him  on  the 
construction  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad  in 
Haverhill,  Exeter,  and  Dover. 
While  thus  employed  he  was 
offered  the  position  of  tutor 
in  Latin,  in  Harvard  College, 
but  preferred  to  continue  in  the  profession  he  had  adopted. 
In  1S42  and  1843, lle  became  the  principal  of  the  Beverly 
Academy,  but  in  1844,  when  it  was  determined  that  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  which  had  formerly  come  into 
Boston  as  a  branch  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad, 
should  have  an  independent  line  of  its  own  from  Wil- 
mington to  Boston,  Mr.  Hayward  called  him  again  into 
his  service,  and  gave  him  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  road  from  Wilmington  through 
Reading  and  South  Reading  to  Greenwood.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Appleton  was  present  in  Reading  at  the 
celebration  of  its  two  hundredth  anniversary.  During 
the  construction  of  the  road  he  boarded  with  Mark  M. 
Temple  on  what  is  now  Summer  Avenue,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  town,  that  in  1S46  he  bought  the  place 
on  Woburn  Street  where  he  has  ever  since  lived,  except  for 
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three  years  while  he  was  building  the  Androscoggin  & 
Kennebec  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad,  during  which  time  he  lived  in  Waterville,  Me. 
Mr.  Appleton  has  been  employed  most  of  his  life  in  laying 
out  and  constructing  railroads  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  In  Maine,  he  was  employed 
on  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  from 
Portland  to  Bangor.  In  Massachusetts,  beside  his  work 
on  the  Boston  &  Maine,  already  mentioned,  he  built  the 
South  Reading  branch  from  South  Reading  to  Danvers, 
the  Saugus  branch  (as  contractor  as  well  as  engineer) 
from  Maiden  to  Lynn,  and  the  Lowell  &:  Andover  Rail- 
road, also  the  Cambridge  Railroad,  the  first  street  rail- 
road built  in  Massachusetts.  When  the  city  of  Lawrence 
was  started,  he  was  employed  there  for  a  time  in  laying 

out   the    Atlantic   Mills,  but 
was  called  from  there  to  the 
Ogdensburg  Railroad  in  New 
York.     He    was  for    several 
years  chief  engineer  of   the 
Boston,  Hartford  &  Erie  Rail- 
road, now  New  York  &  New 
England    Railroad,    and    lo- 
cated   that  railroad    as    it  is 
now    built    from    Putnam  to 
Willimantic  and  from  Water- 
bury  to  Fishkill.    Mr.  Apple- 
ton  was  one  of  the  first  rail- 
road commissioners  of  Mass- 
achusetts in    1S69  and  1870, 
and  did  good  service  in  that 
office.       Mr.   Appleton     was 
also    president  of    the  Troy 
&   Greenfield    Railroad   cor- 
poration for  seven  years'  dur- 
ing its  contest  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  rights  to  an 
equitable   redemption    of  its 
property ;  and  when  this  was 
finally     conceded      and     an 
agreement  made  for  the  pur- 
chase   of    its    rights    by  the 
State,  he  signed  the  transfer 
of   its   road  and  tunnel,  and  continued   in  the   employ  of 
the   State    another    year  in    connection    with  this    busi- 
ness.    In   1890,  being   then    seventy-four   years  of  age, 
Mr.    Appleton    withdrew    from    active    professional    life. 
Mr.   Appleton   has   always   taken   great   interest  in   town 
affairs  and  has  served  in  various  town  offices.     He  was 
on  the  committee  for  building  the  high  school  house  and 
took  an  active  part  in  establishing  the  public  library,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the   trustees  for  twelve  years.     He 
married,  in    1842,  Frances   Anne,  daughter   of  Theodore 
Atkinson,  of  Dover,  N.   H.,    a  descendant  of  the  noted 
Portsmouth  family  of  Atkinsons.     They  had  seven  chil- 
dren, six  of  whom  are  still  living ;  two  of   the  daughters 
married    and    living;    in    Reading,   two    other  daughters 
living  in    Boston,  one   son  married  and  living  in  Lowell, 
the  other  son  married  and  living  in  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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another  member  is  thought  of  any  value.  That  is  the  distinction 
that  I  should  make  between  the  town  with  public  spirit  and  the 
town  without  public  spirit.  I  notice  that  as  communities  grow,  pub- 
lic spirit  gradually  dwindles  and  almost  disappears. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  at  even  this  great  distance  from  our 
greatest  city,  New  York,  but  it  is  a  fact,  which   I   think  almost  too 


RESIDENCE  OF  WARREN  E.  EATON, 
Main  Street,  Reading. 

evident,  that  what  New  England  —  the  cities  and  towns  of  New 
England  —  understands  as  public  spirit,  does  not  exist  in  that  great 
metropolis.  In  the  West  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  public  spirit, 
but  it  is  rather  of  material  things,  the  public  spirit  which  binds 
men  together  for  material  benefits.  I  think  that  in  every  true  New 
England  city  or  town,  we  find  a  public  spirit  which  is  above  the 
spirit  of  gain,  a  public  spirit  which  makes  each  person,  while  look- 
ing out  for  himself  and  his  own  particular  people  first,  as  he  should, 
makes  that  person  feel  that  he  has  a  common  interest 
also  in  the  good  name,  the  progress,  and  the  influence  of 
his  particular  city  or  town.  Now,  I  gather  from  the  slight 
acquaintance  I  have  had  with  the  town  of  Reading,  that 
the  preeminent  thing  here  is  public  spirit.  For  a  town 
without  public  spirit  is  indifferent  to  the  past,  and  has 
very  little  thought  of  the  future.  A  town  without  public 
spirit  lives  essentially  and  especially  in  the  present.  But 
Reading  is  not  living  in  the  past  alone,  it  is  not  living  in 
the  present  alone,  and  it  is  mindful  of  the  future.  I  hope 
that  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens,  which  this  day  I  am 
sure  has  been  so  amply  exemplified  and  emphasized,  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  town  of  Reading  exists. 

After  Mr.  O'Meara  closed,  the  President  rising, 
said  :  — 

The  query  came  to  my  mind,  if  our  friend  the  editor 
could  do  so  well  without  being  prepared,  what  in  the  world 
would  he  do  with  preparation  ?  But  we  ought  to  say  for 
all  the  guests,  that  the  committee  were  not  able  generally 
to  send  notices  to  those  who  were  expected  to  speak,  but 
we  knew  them  so  well  that  we  thought  it  unnecessary. 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  whether  our  judgment  was  not 
a  good  one. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  O'Meara  recalled  to  my  mind  this 
couplet :  — 

"111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  pray, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  next  almost  a 
son  (his  children  are  grandsons  of  Reading),  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship, 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 


Remarks  of  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship  :  — 

Mr.  Winship,  after  a  pleasant  reference  to  Mr.  O'Meara,  said:  I 
am  here  to  speak  for  the  schools,  and  what  need  I  say  more  than 
that  this  editor  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Stephen  O'Meara,  of  the  Boston 
Journal,  who  has  accomplished  a  work  in  journalistic  rejuvenation  of 
which  every  other  Boston  journalist  is  justly  proud,  is  a 
product  of  the  public  schools,  and  that  the  Boston  master, 
to  whom  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness,  is  a  citizen  of 
Reading  and  a  long  time  member  of  its  school  board.  And 
Reading  herself  put  her  stamp  of  approval  upon  the  school- 
master when  she  chose  as  chairman  of  her  committee  of 
one  hundred  —  the  president  of  the  evening,  another 
Boston  master  and  a  member  of  the  school  board.  Nor 
does  Reading  stand  alone  in  this  appreciation,  for  Wake- 
field, her  sister,  daughter,  or  mother  town  —  as  you 
please  —  chose  as  her  orator  Mr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  a 
product  of  the  public  schools,  and  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  More  than  this,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  selected  as  the  nation's  representative  on  this 
occasion,  Hon.  Carroll  I).  Wright,  not  only  America's,  but 
the  world's,  greatest  statistician,  a  product  of  Reading's 
schools,  and  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  school  board. 
And  beyond  all  this,  the  distinguished  guest  of  the  evening, 
Ex-Gov.  George  S.  Boutwell,  the  "grand  old  man" 
in  Massachusetts  politics  and  statesmanship,  is  a  product 
of  the  common  schools. 

And  now,  if    I    may  be   pardoned   a  word  purely  per- 
sonal and  domestic,  allow  me  to  bear  testimony  to   the 
fact  that  so  far  as  there  is  aught  in  me  or  in  my  work  for 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  that  is  in  anywise  useful,  I 
owe  it  all  and  more  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Reading,  a  descen- 
dant of  one  of  the  founders  of  this  good  old  town,  a  graduate  of 
your  schools,  who  resigned  a  principalship  here  for  the  mastery  in 
another  sphere. 

I  esteem  it  an  honor  to  speak  for  those  adopted  sons,  who  owe 
more  than  we  can  ever  repay,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  our  chil- 
dren, to  the  women  whom  Reading  has  given  to  the  literary,  artistic, 
educational,  and  domestic  world,  always  to  honor  and  adorn. 


RESIDENCE    OF    JAMES    H.    CARLETON, 
Temple  Street,  Reading. 

Following  a  selection  by  the  quartette,  the  President 
said  :  — 

As  you  all  well  know,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  organization  in 
existence,  certainly  not  any  organization  outside  of  the  Christian 
Church,  that  has  been  so  active  and  influential  as  the  Grand  Army 
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GEORGE  JUDSON   PARKER,  the  eminent  Boston  In  May,  1882,  he  went  to   Europe  for  a   year's  travel 

tenor,    was    born    in    Reading,    Mass.,    Feb.    10,  and  study.    In  London,  he  received  instruction  in  singing 

1850.     He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  W.  and  Charlotte  from  Shakspeare,    Randegger,  and    Emil   Behnke,   three 

B.   (George)  Parker,   and  early   in  life  showed    that    he  of  the  most  noted  vocal  teachers  in  that  city. 


possessed  a  voice  of  rare  beauty.  Hs  belongs  to  a  fam- 
ily in  which  music  is  especially  loved  and  appreciated, 
some  few  of  its  members  having  enjoyed  a  local  reputa- 
tion as  vocalists. 

He  lived  in  Reading  during  his  boyhood,  attending  the 


After  a  summer's  tour  among  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting localities  on  the  continent,  he  went  to  Milan  for  a 
winter's  study  with  Sangiovanni,  and  later,  during  the 
carnival  season,  at  Nice  with  Lamperti  (pere). 

Returning  to  Paris  in  the  spring,  he  received  valuable 


public  schools  until  thirteen  years  of  age,  when,  on  his  aid  in  the  art  of  singing  from  the  famous  tenor,  Sbriglia. 

removal  to  Boston,  he  entered  the  Dwight  School,  from  He  was  strongly  urged  by  Sangiovanni,  Lamperti,  and 

which  he  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1865,  and  Sbriglia,  his  Italian  teachers,  to  adopt  an  operatic  career, 

the  same  year  entered  the    English    High    School.     At  with  assurances  of  success  ;   but  feeling  no  inclination  for 


that  time  the  master  of  the  Dwight  School  was  Mr.  James 
A.  Page,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  American  teachers, 
and  a  man  of  such  sterling  character  that  he  had  great 
influence  for  good  over  the 
pupils  in  his  charge,  an  in- 
fluence which  was  felt  not 
only  during  the  career  at 
school,  but  extended  into 
the  after  life  as  well.  To 
him  Mr.  Parker  feels  that 
he  owes  much,  learning,  as 
he  did,  both  from  his  teach- 
ing and  from  his  life,  those 
qualities  which  enable  one 
to  gain  success  in  his  chosen 
vocation. 

During  their  residence  in 
Boston,  Mr.  Parker's  parents 
were  members  of  the  church 
now  known  as  Berkeley  Tem- 
ple. At  one  period,  the  mu- 
sical service  was  rendered  by 
a  choir  of  boys,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Wil- 
liams, who  was  especially  in- 
terested in  the  training  of 
children's  voices,  and  whose 
career  as  superintendent  of 
the  Berkeley  Street  Sunday 
School  will  be  remembered 
with  pleasure  by  those  who 

were  then  members  of  that  organization.  His  "  Children's 
Concerts  "  at  Tremont  Temple,  during  the  war,  will  be 
remembered  with  the  same  feeling.  Mr.  Parker  was  at 
that  time  the  soloist  in  the  choir,  as  well  as  at  these  con- 
certs, and  the  unusual  beauty  of  his  voice  made  him  an 
especial  favorite. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Somerville  ;    at  that  time   he   began  work   in  one  of  the 


the  life,  he  refused  all  such  offers,  intending  to  devote 
himself  to  oratorio,  church,  and  concert  work,  and  teach- 
ing the  singing  art.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  1S83,  con- 
tinuing his  professional  work 
in  that  city  where  he  has 
ever  since  been  well  known 
as  a  vocal  teacher  and  con- 
cert soloist,  being  especially 
successful  in  oratorio,  in 
which  field  he  holds  high 
rank  as  an  artist.  He  was 
vocal  instructor  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind 
for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
and  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  many  of  the  pupils 
there,  notably  in  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  child  known  so  well 
throughout  the  country  for 
her  unusually  bright  mental 
powers,  although  she  is  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind. 

Mr.  Parker's  first  engage- 
ment in  Boston  as  tenor  of  a 
church  quartette  was  in  1873, 
at  the  Warren  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church.  The  following 
year  he  resigned  his  position 
there  and  joined  the  quartette 
of  the  Shawmut  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1876,  when  he  received  an  offer  of  the  posi- 
tion in  the  choir  of  King's  Chapel,  under  the  direction  of 
John  W.  Tufts.  He  remained  there  until  his  departure  for 
Europe  in  1882.  After  his  return  in  1883,  he  sang  for  one 
year  in  the  choir  of  the  South  Congregationalist  Church 
(  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale),  B.J.Lang,  organist,  leaving  there  in  1884 
for  an  engagement  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  (Dr.  Ellis), 
Arthur  Foote,  organist,  where  he  has  since  been.  He  is 
departments  of  pianoforte  manufacture  in  the  employ  of  frequently  engaged  by  the  Cecilia  and  Apollo  Clubs,  as 
Messrs.  George  M.  Guild  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  the  next  well  as  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  of  Boston, 
year  removing  to  Leominster,  Mass.,  and  engaging  with  for  some  of  their  important  solo  work,  and  fills  engage- 
Messrs.  Allen  &  Jewett  in  the  same  industry.  ments  in  the  same  class  of  work  for  societies  in  the 
At  twenty-one  he  returned  to  Boston,  entering  the  leading  musical  centers  of  this  country  and  Canada.  For 
employ  of  Henry  F.  Miller,  at  the  same  time  beginning  the  past  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  greatly  interested  in 
the  study  of  music  with  Joseph  P.  Cobb,  and  continuing  training  the  singing  voice,  and  is  still  continuing  his 
later  with  John  W.  Tufts  and  John  Hodsdon.  investigations  for  additional  knowledge  in  the  vocal  art. 


GEORGE  JUDSON    PARKER. 
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of  the  Republic  in  subserving  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  is 
because  of  their  bravery,  their  self-denial,  their  very  great  self-sacri- 
fice, that  we  are  enabled  still  to  continue  in  our  happy  and  prosperous 
country.  That  organization,  as  you  all  know,  I  suppose,  has  now 
represented  among  its  members  a  number  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  with  us  this  evening  the  highest  officer  in 
that  organization,  and  I  am  not  going  to  introduce  him 
to  you  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  but  introduce  him  to  you  with  the  title  the 
army  boys  always  wish  to  have  him  introduced  by 
when  at  their  own  camp  fires.  I  take  very  great  pleas- 
ure in  introducing  to  you,  and  I  hope  Le  will  give  4 
you  one  of  his  ringing  speeches — Capt.  "Jack" 
Adams. 

Remarks  of  Capt.  J.  G.  B.  Adams  :  — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  not  here 
to-night  in  my  official  capacity  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Grand  Army ;  I  am  here  as  a  representative  of 
the  board  of  trade  of  the  city  of  Lynn.  We  find  that 
this  was  once  a  part  of  our  city,  and  I  desired  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  come  here  and  have  its  people 
renew  their  allegiance  to  Lynn.  We  will  let  you  have 
a  representation  in  our  city  council,  and  we  will  ask 
some  of  these  prominent  men  that  we  have  heard,  to 
come  and  represent  us  in  the  board  of  aldermen.  When  I  struck 
the  town  this  morning,  I  thought  of  a  little  instance  that  occurred 


in  old  Richmond  once.  A  sentry  had  been  out  on  duty  all  night, 
passing  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  colonel's  tent,  and  in  the  morning 
the  colonel  came  out  and  said,  "  I  am  sorry  you  are  so  wet,"  and  the 
fellow  looked  up  to  him  and  said,  "  I  shouldn't  mind  being  so  wet  if 


MELVILLE  WESTON   FULLER. 

Melville  Weston  Fuller,  who  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  iSSS,  is  a  direct  descendant  from 
some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town.  His  mother,  Catharine 
(Weston)  Fuller,  was  a  daughter  of  Nathan  Weston,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine.  Nathan  Weston,  the  father  of 
Judge  Nathan  Weston,  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Weston,  who 
removed  from  Reading  to  Wilmington,  where  he  died  in  1776.  He 
was  the  son  of  Stephen,  who  died  in  Reading  in  1753,  and  grand- 
son of  John,  who  was  the  first  of  the  name  to  settle  in  the  town. 
The  mother  of  Chief  Justice  Weston  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Bancroft  and  sister  of  Rev.  Dr.  Aaron  Bancroft,  father  of 
George  Bancroft,  the  historian.  Through  Lydia,  wife  of  Deacon 
Samuel,  and  Mary,  wife  of  his  father,  Capt.  Samuel  Bancroft,  Judge 
Fuller  can  claim  descent  from  Thomas  Barker,  the  original  settler 
of  the  name,  Richard  Nichols  and  Dea.  Thomas  Kendall.  The 
original  maternal  ancestor  of  the  Westons  was  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Zachariah  Fitch,  one  of  the  very  earliest  settlers.  Her  marriage  was 
the  earliest  recorded  in  the  town. 


RESIDENCE  OF  WENDELL  BANCROFT, 
YVobum,  corner  Washington  Street,  Reading. 

I  wasn't  so  dry."  (Laughter  and  applause.)  That  doesn't  apply  to 
myself  at  all ;  some  one  might  be  looking  at  it  that  way. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  I  must  say  something  for  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Our  motto  has  always  been  "  Deeds, 
not  words."  We  were  an  army  of  deeds.  We  were  bound  to  have 
peace  if  we  had  to  fight  for  it,  and  so  we  did  fight  for  it  for  four  long, 
weary  years,  until  the  rebel  General  Lee  gave  his  sword  to  Grant, 
and  Grant  said,  too,  "Let  us  have  peace,"  and  then,  we  began  to 
tumble  over  each  other  to  see  who  could  get  back  first. 

We  have  been  before  the  public  for  twenty-eight  years.  I  think 
the  public  of  Reading  will  say  that  the  boys  who  saved  this  nation 
have  been  among  her  best  citizens.  But  for  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  that  I  have  the  honor  to  so  faithfully  represent,  you 
couldn't  have  celebrated  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  good  old  town  of  Reading.  Don't  forget  that  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty.  Don't  forget  that  unless  you  teach  the  chil- 
dren in  your  public  school  to  be  true  to  this  flag,  it  cannot  stand. 
Teach  the  boys,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  go  and 
deposit  an  American  ballot. 

We  have  in  our  large  cities  a  class  of  people  who  are  fast  taking 
command  of  the  ballot  box,  who  do  not  realize  what  it  is  to  be  an 
American  citizen.  Run  up  our  flag  and  say  that  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  is  the  only  flag  which  can  float  in  this  country,  that  no  red 
flag  can  float  anywhere.  If  we  preach  that  doctrine,  your  boys  will 
be  ready  to  rush  to  its  defense,  just  as  we  boys  did.  I  tell  you  it  is 
now  a  joy  to  us,  when  we  fellows  are  looking  over  to  the  other 
shore,  to  feel  that  the  Sons  of  Veterans  are  coming  up,  that  the  bovs 
are  coming  up,  and  that  the  girls  are  growing  more  patriotic  every 
day.  God  bless  you,  and  don't  forget,  on  all  occasions  like  this,  to 
"whoop  her  up  "  for  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

The  President  then  said  :  — 

Our  friend  doesn't  seem  to  be  laid  away  in  the  grave,  if  we  can 
judge  by  this  general  speech. 

He  mentioned  the  Sons  of  Veterans.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
friends  will  remember  that  this  is  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing,  in  a  sense,  the  Grand  Army,  when  most  of  that  body 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  members  are  composed  of  sons  of 
those  who  took  part  in  the  great  conflict.  We  are  unfortunate  in 
not  having  present  with  us  this  evening  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Sons  of  Veterans,  J.  B.  Maccabe,  but  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
another  representative,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  answer  in  his 
place,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  George  V.  S. 
Michaelis,  of  the  Maine  Division  of  Sons  of  Veterans. 
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Remarks  of  Mr.  Michaelis  :  — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  very  sorry  for  you 
to-night ;  I  can  sympathize  with  you  because  I  have  had  the  same 
experience  that  you  are  going  to  have.  I  have  always  wanted  to 
hear  Mr.  Maccabe,  and  I  never  have  heard  him,  and  I  have  heard  my- 


RESIDENCE  AND   FLORAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF   MARTIN    M.   CUMMINGS, 
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self  when  I  didn't  want  to  hear  myself  again.  I  simply  speak  as  an 
average  Son  of  Veterans,  and  I  only  say  in  response  to  Captain 
Jack,  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  flag  left  in  this  land,  as  long  as  there 
is  such  a  town  as  Reading,  and  as  long  as  there  is  such  a  man  as 
Captain  Jack,  he  need  not  fear  that  the  Sons  of  Veterans  will  fail 
to  support  their  country. 

President :  — 

Friends,  you  will  recall  that  in  my  introductory  remarks,  I  stated 
that  Reading  looks  with  no  jealous  eye  upon  the  great  prosperity  of 
her  children.  She  remembers  only  with  pleasure  and  pride  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  citizen  whose  name  is  honored  by  one  of  her  children. 

She  rejoices  that  one  of  her  daughters  possesses  such  unrivaled 
natural  beauty.  Her  two  lakes,  with  the  beautiful  common  sloping 
down  to  one  of  them,  presents  a  scene  not  equaled  by  any  town  in 
the  State.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  the  chairman  of  her 
board  of  selectmen,  Otis  V.  Waterman,  Esq. 

Speech  of  Otis  V.  Waterman,  Esq. :  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  For  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  standing  here  to-night,  I  tender  to  my  Reading  friends 
and  Wakefield  constituency  my  grateful  thanks.  To  respond  for 
the  town  of  Wakefield  upon  this  occasion  is  an  honor  not  to  be 
slightly  estimated,  and  I  have  but  one  regret :  I  cannot  hope,  nay, 
even  expect,  to  bring  gifts  worthy  of  the  event,  but  must  content  my- 
self with  a  few  stray  thoughts  hastily  gathered  since  last  Thursday 
night,  which  though  hut  an  humble  offering,  is.  I  can  assure  you, 
thrice  willingly  proffered. 

The  brotherhood  of  man,  my  friends,  is  never  any  better  assured 
than  when  it  gets  its  legs  under  the  same  tablecloth.  From  time 
immemorial,  the  meeting  and  the  feast  have  been  prolific  sources  of 
inspiration,  and  as  perennial  in  their  character  as  the  little  flowers 
that  gladden  our  eyes  when  the  warm  and  balmy  breath  of  spring 
disrobes  mother  earth  of  her  winding  sheet  of  snow,  delivers  us  from 
the  bondage  of  winter,  and  amidst  bursting  buds  and  vernal  bowers 
reiterates  through  nature  that  man  himself  is  immortal. 

We  gather  here  to-night  at  the  culmination  of  our  joint  celebra- 
tion, during  which  the  three  towns    have    vied  with   each   other  in 


rekindling  the  fires  of  patriotism  on  the  altars  erected  by  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  past  and  continued  and  peqretuated  into  the  living 
present,  and  in  spite  of  the  rain  we  will  leave  the  embers  bright 
and  glowing,  in  hopes  that  their  fervent  heat  may  warm  the  hearts 
of  the  future  and  unite  them  with  us  in  a  patriotic,  harmonious  bond 
of  unity  and  kinship. 

To-night  two  hundred  and  fifty  birthdays  have  marked 
the  corporate  life  of  ancient  "  Redding  "  ;  a  record  to  be 
proud  of  and  given  to  few  American  communities,  and 
we  have  not  only  completed  our  first  century  of  national 
life,  but  are  well  past  the  threshold  of  the  second,  and 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this  we  Americans  may  well  ask 
the  world  to  pause  and  contemplate  the  scene,  while  we 
proudly  point  to  the  broad  acres  of  our  heritage,  and  ask 
it  to  scan  well  the  contribution  that  as  a  nation  we  bring 
to  swell  that  mighty  tide  of  being  called  national  life. 
That  contribution  is  the  reign  of  the  common  people. 

Under  the  protecting  folds  of  our  matchless  banner 
to-night,  sixty-six  million  of  freemen  are  peacefully,  aye, 
contentedly,  working  out  the  problem  of  humanity  —  the 
favored  child  of  Cod  is  at  last  fit  and  can  be  safely 
trusted  with  self-government,  and  you  may  brush  away 
the  dust  that  dims  the  page  of  history  as  you  will,  my 
friends  —  nor  find  one  chapter  so  deep,  so  significant,  so 
eloquent,  aye,  so  instructive,  as  that  presented  in  the  story 
of  our  national  life. 

Through  the  corridors  of  time  the  procession  of  events 
is  constantly  passing.  Every  now  and  then  it  pauses  at 
some  one's  door.  It  has  just  so  paused  at  our  own  just 
long  enough  for  us  to  search  our  records,  make  up  the 
result  to  date  and  publish  it  to  a  listening  world,  prepara- 
tory to  our  being  weighed  and  measured  in  the  scale  of 
n  was  J  00 

public  opinion. 

All  the  hidden  influences  of  the  past  have  risen  up 
and  spoken,  each  one  telling  of  the  part  performed  in  a  story  replete 
with  sorrow  and  joy,  victory  and  defeat,  which  goes  to  make  our 
history  as  a  people,  our  record  as  towns,  and  the  whole  plainly  show- 
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ing  to  the  world  just  what  use  we  have  made  of  the  glorious  lib- 
erties with  which  we  were  endowed  at  the  start.  It  is  a  web  of 
human  existence  woven  by  the  loom  of  fate  wherein  stern  neces- 
sity—  that  which  creates  the  law  of  action  —  and  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  human  passions  supply  the  figures  in  the  design. 

From  it  surely  we  shall  be  able  to  forecast  just  how  to  better 
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and  strengthen   our   municipal   future   and   gain   the  full   value   of 
"time." 

Now,  my  friends,  I  would  that  I  had  the  tongue  of  eloquence, 
that  I  might  compel  thought  to  blossom  into  speech,  and  give  all  the 
word  "  time  "  implies,  for  it  means  as  much  to  municipalities  as  to 
men.     It  tells  us  in  a  word  to  protect  and  strengthen  our  own  future, 
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for  man  builds  to-day  that  upon  which  he  stands  to-morrow.  It  is 
God's  gift  of  opportunity  for  faith  to  build  her  foundations,  for  in- 
tellect to  light  the  pathway  of  the  centuries,  for  imagination  to  com- 
mand the  future,  for  love  to  gild  and  hallow  all  that  it  touches,  for 
hope  to  span  eternity,  and  memory  to  store  up  the  past,  and,  either 
as  community  or  in  individual,  it  is  an  implied  command  for  man  to 
live  to  his  highest  height,  to  find  his  highest  inspiration  in  his 
brother's  welfare,  his  own  preferment  in  the  common  weal. 

The  particular  municipality  for  whom  I  am  called  upon  to 
respond,  and  one  wherein  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury last  past  I  have  dwelt,  is  one  that  I  love. 
She  was  once  a  part  of  you,  my  Reading  friends  ; 
but,  obedient  to  that  great  law  that  separates 
even  the  glorious  constellations  that  gem  space  in 
the  spangled  heavens  as  they  go  their  appointed 
rounds  in  the  trackless  skies,  their  silent  footsteps 
only  heard  by  reason's  ear  —  the  law  of  growth  — 
you  separated,  and  near  one  hundred  years  ago, 
South  Reading,  now  called  Wakefield,  was  born 
and  commenced  her  individual  municipal  life. 

Nature  has  done  much  for  her.  I  never  walk  her 
broad  and  beautiful  streets,  nor  climb  her  templed 
hills  and  there  look  down  upon  her  lovely  lakes, 
shimmering,  glistening,  ?nd  basking  in  Cod's  sun- 
shine, like  glittering  diamonds  corralled  in  verdure 
—  that  an  unbidden  prayer  of  admiration  and  ex- 
altation does  not  come  welling  up  from  my  heart's 
silent  depths,  to  the  soul  of  Nature,  that  He  who 
doeth  all  things  well,  hath  so  ordained  things  that 
it  matters  not  who  does  own  the  musty  parchment 
deed  that  conveys  to  one  alone  the  title  to  the 
lovely  landscape  there  to  be  seen,  for,  thank  God, 
the  beauty  it  reveals  is  the  common  property  of 
all  mankind  —  as  much  mine  as  his,  my  friends. 

The  miracles  of  beauty  that  come  from  the  in- 
spired brush  and  chisel  of  the  artist  go  chiefly  into 
the  halls  of  the  wealthy,  —  there  to  be  hidden  from 
the  common  and  ordinary  observations  of  mankind;   but  an  Infinite 
Artist  has  profusely  scattered  through  Wakefield  and  her  environs 
miracles  of  beauty  far,  far  transcending  man's  feebler  imitations.     I 
love  the  rugged  honesty  of  her  people,  their  native   kindliness  of 
heart,  their  fervid  patriotism,  for  in  the  greatest  war  of  modern  times 
she  sent  many  a  patriotic  son   to  the  front,  whose  sacred  dust  now 


mingles  with  common  clay  in  southern  battle  fields  ;  and  I  should  be 
false  to  self  and  false  to  them,  should  I,  before  closing,  fail  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  those  whose  memory  we  hallow  to-morrow,  my  comrades 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  yes,  and  all  the  gallant  volun- 
teers of  the  North  —  living  and  dead  —  heroes  of  sword  and  pen, 
who,  knowing  only  duty  in  '61,  threw  the  gauntlet  down  to  fate,  and 
in  a  baptism  of  blood  gave  to  freedom  her  second 
birthday. 

Love  will  speak  to  us  on  the  morrow  from 
countless  nameless  graves,  North  and  South.  Name- 
less, did  I  say  ?  Nay,  neither  nameless  nor  for- 
gotten. The  hand  of  man  will  never  decorate  them, 
but  an  infinite  God,  in  characters  of  living  light,  has 
written  the  word  "patriot"  on  each  one,  thus  per- 
manently and  sufficiently  marking  and  decorating 
them  in  more  than  regal  splendor.  We  are  linger- 
ing on  the  old  threshold  of  time,  my  friends,  ere  we 
pass  it,  a  moment,  and  then  each  one  separating 
goes  his  own  devious  way  in  life's  uneven  journey, 
to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  move  the 
car  of  progress  up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  fair  land  ;  then  not  in  the  past,  but  in  the 
future,  must  every  life  be  lived  —  not  for  towns, 
nor  self  alone,  but  for  the  millions  yet  unborn 
who  are  coming  to  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the 
Federal  Union. 

A  living,  endless,  everlasting  chain  doth  bind 
created  souls  to  the  mighty  heart  of  all.  By  it 
man,  groping  in  the  mists  of  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
finds,  grasps,  and  is  sustained  by  the  outstretched  hand  of  his  great 
Creator.  This  living  principle  was  the  very  soul  of  that  famous 
watchword  and  countersign,  which  embodied  it,  of  the  Revolution, 
"  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 

From  the  lips  of  our  revolutionary  sires  —  those  sentries  of  the 
past  —  along  hereditary  lines  this  countersign  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  living  present.  It  is  ours,  and  from  ancient  "  Red- 
ding" glorified  to-night,  we  will  pass  it  along  the  lines  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  future  not  only  of  a  nation,  but  for  a  world,  so  that  the 
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fathers  of  the  future  may  plant  it  in  the  hearts  of  their  children  to 
grow  with  their  growth,  and  blossom  into  the  belief  that  their 
country  is  their  first  mother :  so  that  when,  perchance  the  sweet  and 
noble  spirit  of  liberty  shall  anywhere  be  found  faint-hearted  and  sad. 
sitting  In*  the  waters  of  grief  complaining,  she  may  gather  courage, 
gird  herself  in  armor,  and  go  forth  to  scale  those  heights  of  time 
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TWO   HUNDRED   AND   FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


ANDREW  HOWES  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  a 
prominent  and  influential  citizen  of  Reading.     He 
was  born  in  Chatham,  Mass.,  August  25,  1826,  being  the 
son  of  Collins  and  Rhoda  Howes,  and  the    sixth  of   a 
family  of  ten  children.     He  was  a  descendant  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  Howes,  who  came  to  New   England  from  the 
mother  country  in  1637,  and  were  the  ancestors  of  a  very 
numerous  race,  among  whom  are  many  occupying  posi- 
tions of  honor  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     Andrew 
obtained  such  education  as  the  little   red  schoolhouse  of 
his  native  district  furnished,  and  for  awhile    attended    a 
country  academy,  such  a  one  as  could  be  found  in  many 
Massachusetts  towns  prior  to  the  era  of  the  establishment 
of  public  high  schools.     He  was  fortunate  in  having  for 
an  instructor,  a  portion  of  the  time,  a  man  of  very  supe- 
rior natural  endowments,    Hon.  Charles   R.  Train,  after- 
wards   Attorney-General    of 
Massachusetts.     At  the  age 
of  seventeen    he   left   home, 
and,  sailing  from  Boston,  he 
went  to    Charleston,    S.  C, 
and  thence  to  London,  Eng- 
land, and  home  again.     Not 
liking  the  sea  well  enough  to 
make  navigation  his  business 
for  life,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  upon  an  appren- 
ticeship to  learn  the  trade  of 
a  ship-joiner  at  East  Boston, 
Mass.,     and      served     three 
years.      July    29,    1849,    he 
married     Mary    S.    Vose,  of 
Boston,  daughter  of  Thomas 
S.   and    Mary    Vose.       Mrs. 
Vose,  her  mother,  afterwards 
lived  many  years  in  Reading, 
having  become  the   wife    of 
Samuel  Holbrook,  whom  she 
long    survived.      Upon   mar- 
riage, the  young  couple  set- 
tled  in   Essex,  Mass.,  which 
was  then  largely  engaged   in 
ship-building.      In    the   year 
1857,     business      becoming 

dull,  he  sold  his  Essex  home,  tools,  and  business,  and 
purchased  the  express  route,  which  was  then  established 
between  North  Reading,  Reading,  and  Boston,  and  set- 
tled in  Reading.  Within  a  year,  he  sold  the  express  busi- 
ness and  entered  the  ship  chandlery  and  grocery  store  of 
Snow  &  Ryder,  Boston.  In  1864,  he  became  a  partner 
with  E.  H.  Ryder  &  Co.  They  continued  to  carry  on 
the  business  till  the  fall  of  1867.  when  it  was  disposed  of 
and  the  firm  dissolved.  The  following  spring  he  became 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  H.  &  G.  W.  Lord, 
Commercial  Street,  Boston.  With  them  he  still  remains. 
On  coming  to  Reading,  he  joined  the  Universalist 
society,  and  with  his  wife  and  four  children  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  Sunday  school  and  the  benevolent 
operations  of  the  society.  He  held  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of   the  school   for  several  years.     In   all  public 
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and  literary  entertainments  of  the  society  he  always  took 
a  leading  part,  and  was  especially  prominent  in  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice 
on  Main  Street.  During  the  war  he  aided  the  Union 
cause  as  he  was  able,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Spear 
Guards  who  drilled  under  Lieut.  William  Proctor,  but 
were  never  called  into  active  service.  Politically,  he 
always  acted  with  the  republicans,  except  when  his  sym- 
pathy with  some  great  moral  movement  induced  him  to 
temporarily  ally  himself  with  some  other  party.  Such, 
however,  was  the  confidence  of  all  parties  in  his  integrity 
and  ability  that  they  nominated  and  elected  him  to  the 
legislature,  although  he  was  absent  on  a  trip  to  the  prov- 
inces at  the  time.  He  served  during  the  session  of  1875, 
but  did  not  remain  in  politics.  In  the  public  schools  and 
all  literary  gatherings   he  took  a  deep   interest,  meeting 

every     fortnight     with      the 
Social  Readers,  an  organiza- 
tion for  mutual  benefit.    The 
demands  of    business    com- 
pelled   him    to   remove     his 
residence  to  Boston,  where  he 
now  resides.     He  still  main- 
tains    his     interest    in    the 
reforms  of  the  day,  keeping 
open   house  for  meetings  of 
those   interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity.      He   has 
entered  into  the  Chautauqua 
movement  for    home   educa- 
tion   with    a  great    deal     of 
zeal ;    was   head   of    a    class 
graduating   in    1891,   and    is 
now  a  member   of    Hurlburt 
Circle,  C.  L.   S.   C,  of  East 
Boston.       Mrs.   Howes     has 
always  been  an  enthusiastic 
coadjutor  with  him  in  all  his 
literary  and  reform  ideas,  and 
since,   from    the   maturity   of 
their    children,    family   cares 
have  rested  less  heavily  upon 
her,    she    has    taken   a    very 
prominent  position  upon  the 
public    platform  as  an  advocate  of    temperance  reform, 
addressing  large  audiences  most  acceptably  and  gaining 
a  wide  reputation.     She  is  also  intimately  associated  with 
the  leading  advocates  of  woman  suffrage,  a  cause  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  both  when  the  friends  of  the  movement 
were  few  and  generally  mentioned  with  derision.     They 
have  had  six  children,   Mary  Holbrook,  wife   of   Henry 
Robinson,    a    prominent    citizen    of    this    town,    Andrew 
Newell,  also  of  Reading,  who,  as  well  as  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Robinson,  are  members  of  the   Municipal  Light 
Board     and     hold     other     important     positions,     Lyman 
Francis,  Addie   Blanchard,  who  married  Cyrus  E.  Pierce 
and   died    in    188 1,    and   who    is    remembered    for   her 
sweetness    and   skill   as   a    vocalist,    Carrie  Weeks,    and 
George   Edwin,  who  graduated  from   Harvard  College  in 
the  year  1886. 
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looming  above  the  horizon  of  the  future,  and  which, 
inviting  her  to  their  future  occupation. 


even  now,  are 


The   President   then   introduced  Mr.  Edward  A.  Car- 
penter, of  North  Reading,  as  follows  :  — 


RESIDENCE   Oh    DAVID   H.  KENDALL, 
High  Street,  Reading. 

Hon.  George  A.  Harden  was  not  able  to  be  present  during  the 
day,  and  has  not  been  here  this  evening.  Another  name  was  unin- 
tentionally left  off  of  the  program  ;  I  thought  it  was  on  the  program 
until  I  reached  the  hall  this  evening.  We  have  here  a  representa- 
tive from  our  daughter  town  of  Wakefield.  We  certainly  shall  not 
leave  out  our  other  daughter  town  of  North  Reading. 

North  Reading  has  entered  into  this 
united  celebration  with  more  than  fraternal 
spirit.  She  has  more  than  done  her  part, 
and  we  are  very  sorry  indeed  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  rain  she  did  not  have  the 
full  opportunity  to  show  what  she  had  • 
done.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  you  one  of  the  selectmen  of  that 
town,  also  a  man  interested  in  the  bank  of 
Reading  as  one  of  its  directors,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Carpenter. 

Speech  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Carpenter  :  — 

Mr.  President^  Friends,  ami  Fellow- 
citizens:  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  reluc- 
tance, after  listening  to  the  eloquence  of 
those  who  have  preceded  me,  that  I  assume 
to  say  anything  which  may  be  pleasant 
or  of  interest  to  you ;  but  in  response  to 
the  president  of  the  evening,  the  duty  seems 
to  devolve  upon  me  to  say  a  few  words  in 
behalf  of  North  Reading.  While  I  make 
no  pretensions  to  oratory  or  public  speak- 
ing, yet  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  ready  to 
stand  up  and  speak  a  word  in  her  praise. 

Fifty  years  ago  North  Reading  was  a 
part  of  the  old  town  of  Reading.  In  the 
year  1853,  for  reasons  which  were  con- 
sidered good,  the  town  was  divided,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  present,  North 
Reading  has  stood  independent  and  alone. 

Without  pretense  to  fame,  she  has  responded  to  every  requisition 
of  peace  or  war.  It  has  at  all  times  kept  its  step,  sometimes 
feeble,  but  at  all  times  according  to  its  ability,  to  the  march  of 
public  enterprise.  In  the  grand  results  of  this  day  she  appears  as  a 
part  of  the  original  municipality,  asking  no  higher  renown  than  to  be 
credited  in  every  emergency  as  honest,  faithful,  and  true. 


In  the  late  War  of  the  Rebellion    the   conduct   of  this  town  was 

such  as  I  am  proud  to  record.     Her  people  stood  early  and  constant 

by  the  government   and  by  the  principles  of  universal  liberty;  in 

defense  of  which  she  strained  every  energy,  under  circumstances  of 

embarrassment   not  shared  by  many  other  sections  of  the  State,  but 

still    upward    and  onward   to  the  final  victories,  she 

answered  the  calls  of  the   war,  filled  her  quota,  and 

never  fell   behind    the    example   of  larger,  and  more 

favored  towns.    From  this  little  community  alone  went 

forth  one  hundred  and  twelve  of  her  bravest  sons. 

North  Reading  has  always  been  true  to  the  cause 
of  education,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  one  thing 
in  which  its  citizens  feel  a  deeper  interest  than  in  its 
schools.  Good  schoolhouses  have  always  been  pro- 
vided and  made  attractive,  good  teachers  have  been 
sought  and  obtained,  money  has  been  appropriated 
without  stint  to  make  our  schools  a  success  and  an 
honor  to  the  town ;  and  during  the  last  year  our 
schools  have  been  consolidated,  children  from  a  dis- 
tance being  transported  in  barges.  To-day  we  have 
a  system  of  graded  schools,  thus  giving  to  our  children. 
I  believe,  as  good  educational  advantages  as  those 
of  many  a  larger  town. 

Now,  our  town  is  small  and  its  valuation  light,  yet 
we  have  thirty-six  miles   of   public  road,  and   those 
roads  are  generally  in  good  traveling  condition.     Our 
public  buildings   are   always  well  cared  for,  and  they 
are  kept  so  because  our  population,  the  bulk  of  it, 
is  made  up  of  industrious,  hard-working  farmers. 
( )ur  industries  are  limited,  but  what  we  have  are  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  ability  and  push.     And  I  wish  to  say  just  here,  that,  al- 
though North  Reading  isn't  the  largest  town  in  this  commonwealth, 
yet  I  believe   that,  according  to  its  territory,  its  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion, taking  into  account  its  lack  of  railroad  facilities,  it  ranks  well 
with  towns  of  its  size  in  this  commonwealth.     During  all  these  hard 
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times  and  financial  depression,  when  in  larger  towns  manufactories 
have  had  to  shut  down,  labor  has  been  unemployed,  relief  associa- 
tions have  sprung  up,  suffering  and  want  have  been  seen  on  every 
hand,  yet,  so  far  as  our  own  town  is  concerned,  I  can  truly  say  that 
not  one  instance  of  this  kind  has  come  to  my  ears,  and  1  believe 
that  there  is   not   one  family  in  its  midst  who  have  suffered  for  the 
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want  of  food.     Now,  it  seems   to   me  that  this  is  a  record  in  which 
we  may  well  rejoice. 

This  has  been  a  day  of  disappointment   to  many,  a  day  of  enjoy- 
ment to  others ;  yet   I  believe  that  this  joint  celebration  will  have  a 
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tendency  to   make   us  better  men,  better  women,  better  friends,  bet- 
ter neighbors,  and  better  citizens. 

Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin  was  then  introduced  by  the 
President  in  these  words  :  — 

Our  pilgrim  ancestors  were  primarily  men  of  action.  That,  I 
think,  is  illustrated  by  the  next  exercise,  under  the  head  of  "In- 
dustries." It  will  be  given  by  a  gentleman  whom  the  town  has 
always  delighted  to  honor,  who  has  never  undertaken  anything  that 
he  has  not  carried  out.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
you  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Wadlin. 

Speech  of  Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin  :  — 

Mr.  President:  The  soul  of  wit  is  brevity.  I  am 
reminded  of  that  at  this  late  hour.  I  can,  I  think,  no 
better  repay  the  attention  which  you  have  always  given 
me  than  to  make  what  I  have  to  say  at  this  moment  very 
brief. 

I  am  asked  to  speak  of  the  industries  of  Reading. 
There  was  a  time  when  Reading  was,  in  a  degree,  the 
metropolis  of  the  three  towns.  It  was  the  center  to 
which  the  residents  of  South  Reading  and  North  Read- 
ing came  to  purchase  their  finery  in  dress,  in  millinerv, 
in  all  personal  adornment.  That  past  I  remember  as  a 
boy,  when,  upon  the  site  of  this  block,  Putnam's  store, 
having  under  one  roof  separate  departments  devoted  to 
dry  goods,  millinery,  clothing,  furniture,  and  groceries, 
was  the  leading  establishment  in  this  vicinity.  That  was 
the  day  when  Sylvester  Harnden's  old  mill  occupied  the 
post  of  honor  and  coign  of  vantage  at  the  head  of  Haven 
Street. 

We  have  heard  much  during  the  exercises  of  the  week 
of  men  of  Reading  whom  we  honor  for  bravery  upon  the 
field.  "  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than 
war,"  and  I  think  our  celebration  would  not  fitly  pass 
into  history  without  a  tribute  to  the  captains  of  industry 
of  that  early  day,  men  whose  interests  were  bound  up  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  town,  who  were  laying  along  the  lines  of  industry  and 
trade,  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  to  which  we  have  succeeded. 

I  recall  Harnden  and   Ambrose  Kingman,  who,  I  believe,  was  the 


father  of  the  cabinet  industry  in  Reading,  and  his  brother,  Henry 
Kingman ;  Dinsmore  and  Grouard,  Parker,  Bachelder,  Kerry,  and 
others  equally  honorable,  who,  in  the  days  before  the  war,  estab- 
lished and  maintained  the  thriving  cabinet  industry  which  the  war 
cut  off. 

Reading's  industries  began  when  our  fathers  laid  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  tree  whose  timber  was  to  shelter  them  in  the  early  years, 
and  when  John  Poole  was  granted  sites  for  his  mills,  so  that  Read- 
ing, as  described  by  the  ancient  writers,  "hath  two  mills,  the  one  a 
saw  mill,  the  other  a  corn  mill,  which  stand  on  two  several  streams." 
They  continued  later,  when  Thomas  Browne,  the  dish  turner,  "hath 
free  liberty  "  to  fell  trees  in  pursuance  of  his  trade,  and  when  Jona- 
than Eaton  was  granted  special  privileges  that  he  might  come  into 
town  and  pursue  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  beginning  thus  that  in- 
dustry which  in  later  times  was  continued  by  Ephraim  Parker, 
Phineas  Sweetser,  Daniel  Damon,  Daniel  Chute,  Temple,  Pratt, 
Ephraim  Weston,  Perkins,  Adden,  Holden,  I).  F.  Weston,  Stillman 
Parker,  Thomas  Sweetser,  Coggin,  Roswell  Temple,  and  many 
others,  including  our  old  friend  Nathan  Bancroft,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  identified  with  it  here. 

Who  shall  say  what  eminent  men  in  our  country's  annals  may 
have  protected  their  heads  in  hats  of  Reading  manufacture,  possibly 
in  the  silk  high  hat  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Nathan  Weston  ? 
Time,  in  its  daily  march  around  the  globe,  has  been  measured  by 
clocks  of  Reading  make,  the  names  of  Pratt  and  Frost  being  con- 
nected with  this  industry.  Some  of  you  may  perhaps  remember 
when  William  Wightman  made  coach  lace  here.  There,  too,  was 
Thomas  Appleton,  whose  organs  were,  as  it  was  said,  like  himself, 
"  honest  clear  through,"  and  Samuel  Pierce,  who,  since  beginning 
here  the  manufacture  of  organ  pipes  in  1S47,  has  prospered  con- 
stantly, giving  employment  to  many,  and  still  remaining  with  us. 
Nor  should  we  forget  Tristram  Littlefield,  who  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  tinware  in  Reading  in  1 S43.  These  are  some  of  the  names 
that  should  be  honored  here  to-night. 

Friends,  there  are  many  who  regret  the  passing  of  the  day  when 
industry  was  conducted  on  the  old  lines,  and  our  streets  were  filled 
with  busy  workmen.  But  to-day  the  product  of  the  industries  of 
Reading  is  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  They  are  now 
conducted  with  less  outward  stir,  by  the  aid  of  whirring  wheels, 
under  the  power  of  steam.  The  change  marks  the  difference  be- 
tween the  old  time  and  the  new.  Judge  Bancroft  has  said  that  in 
the  old  days  men  were  independent.  That  is  true.  They  hewed 
their  own   timber,   built   for   themselves  the   roofs   that   gave   them 
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shelter.  Their  wives  fashioned  their  rough  clothing  from  the  fleece 
of  their  own  flocks.  But,  independent  as  they  were,  they  were  not 
yet  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  progress.  For  it  is  not  as  one 
stands  entirely  independent,  but  rather  as  he  comes  closely  into  con- 
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tact  with  his  fellows,  so  that,  elbow  to  elbow,  he  may  touch  his 
brother  around  the  world,  that  individual  and  social  development 
becomes  possible.  In  this  development  the  modern  organization 
of  industry  has  an  important  place. 
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Mr.  Fred'W.  Hatch  was  then  introduced  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  — 

President':  — 

The  next  speaker  of  the  evening  is  put  down  here  under  the  head  of 
"  Ye  Ancient  Town."  He  is  now  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  town, 
but  I  want  to  introduce  him  as  my  agricultural  friend.  I  think  this 
morning  I  saw  a  little  silent  enjoyment  in  his  eye  when  thinking  of 
his  grass  and  how  it  would  grow  in  the  morning's  rain.  I  would 
like  to  speak  of  his  personal  industry,  but  it  would  take  too  long  for 
me  to  tell  you  regarding  his  work,  especially  his  shirt-sleeve  work,  if 
I  may  call  it  that ;  and  if  any  of  you  were  m  Wakefield  yesterday, 
you  will  remember  how  he  spoke  of  having  the  hen  fever  a  long 
time  ago.  He  has  finally  got  over  the  hen  fever.  He  will  now 
speak  for  himself  and  tell  us  what  sort  of  disease  ravages  his  .mind 
and  body  at  the  present  time,  and  1  introduce  to  you  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  town,  Mr.  Fred  W.  Hatch. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Fred  W.  Hatch  :  — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mr.  President :  The  disease  that  afflicts  me 
when  f  am  placed  in  circumstances  like  these,  and  our  President 
has  charge  of  the  proceedings,  is  panic.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

When  I  glanced  over  this  program  to-night,  commencing  at  the 
rear  end,  for  that  is  where  I  should  be  referred  to,  if  anywhere,  I 
recognized  your  president  in  the  very  brief  lines  that  followed  my 
name  — 

"  Zounds !     I  was  never  so  bethumped  with  words 
Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  father  dad." 

To  be  sure,  he  has  disguised  himself  under  the  assumed  authority 
"  King  John,"  .Shakespeare.  I  never  took  any  great  interest  in  this 
discussion  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Shake- 
speare, but  1  shall  take  an  interest  in  it  after  this.  I  shall  be  a  living 
authority  on  the  subject,  for  1  have  discovered  a  new  claimant  for 
that  honor.  I  hardly  think  that  this  was  strictly  original  with  him. 
I  think  he  musf  have  borrowed  the  idea  and  changed  a  few  words. 
It  appears  to  nie  that  some  schoolboy  must  have  muttered  some- 
thing like  that  as  he  passed  away  from  an  interview  with  his  teacher, 
"  Zounds  !  I  was  never  so  bethumped  with  the  rattan  since  I  first 
called  my  brother's  father  dad."  That  idea  must  have  been  the 
original  of  this  poem.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  Ex-Governor 
Boutwell  said,  you  must  not  believe  all  he  says ;  he  doesn't  mean 
half  of  it.     He  is  like  a  good  citizen  we  had  in  the  city  of  Chelsea, 


where  I  formerly  lived.  He  was  a  very  profane  man.  Every  one 
liked  him,  but  he  was  addicted  to  profanity.  Now,  the  story  is,  that 
one  day  he  was  going  along  the  street,  and  he  met  a  very  esteemed 
friend  of  his,  a  good  preacher.  They  walked  down  the  street  to- 
gether, and  this  man  commenced  in  his  usual 
way.  His  good  friend  says,  "  Frank,  Frank, 
you  must  not  swear  so,  you  must  not  swear 
so  ;  I  don't  like  to  hear  you."  "  Bless  you, 
doctor,  I  don't  mean  any  more  by  my  swear- 
ing than  you  do  by  your  praying." 

1  think  this  town,  "  Ye  Ancient  Town,"  is 
a  pretty  old  one,  and  I  might  be  pardoned 
for  declining  to  speak.  I  think  I  had  better 
take  my  wife's  advice  :  "  Don't,  Fred,  say 
anything  to-night."  "  But  you  know  the 
boys  will  want  me  to  say  something  funny." 
"Well,"  she  says,  "the  funniest  thing  you 
could  do  would  be  to  go  to  such  an  occasion 
as  that  and  say  nothing."     (Laughter.) 

After  a  selection  by  the  orchestra 
the  President  said  :  — 

If  there  is  anything  that  Massachusetts  is 

noted  for,  it  is  not,  as  the  representative  to 

the  General  Court  said,  for  her  agriculture, 

but  rather  for  her  men  and  her  women.     We 

also  have  near  us  a  neighboring  State  that 

is  not  specially  noted  for  the  fertility  of  its 

soil,  but  has  always  been  noted,  and  is  to-day,  for  the  integrity  of 

its  people  ;   and  it  gives   me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  a 

gentleman  who  happens  to  be  with  us  to-day,  Ex-Governor  Goodell, 

of  New  Hampshire. 

Speech  of  Ex-Governor  Goodell  : 

Mr.   Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :     It  seems   hardly  fair  for 
me,  an  outsider,  to  take  up  your  time  this  evening,  and  I  will  only 
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say  a  few  words.  I  had  an  invitation  from  your  committee  some 
weeks  ago  to  attend  this  celebration,  probably  because  mv  early 
ancestors  were  located,  about  the  time  this  town  was  organized, 
in  the  town,  now  city,  of  Salem.  My  immediate  ancestors  and  my- 
self were  all  born  in  the  State  of  Xew  Hampshire. 
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A  RECORD  of  our  prominent  citizens,  past  and  pres- 
ent, would  be  incomplete  without  a  portrait  and 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Giles  Temple,  or  more 
familiarly  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Reading  as  "  Aunt 
Sarah."  She  was  born  in  Windham,  N.  H.,  Nov.  26, 
1805,  her  maiden  name  being  Sarah  G.   Hemphill.     She 


which  was  organized  in  Union  Hall,  Reading,  March  22, 
1833.  Her  husband  asked  her  what  she  joined  it  for,  and 
she  answered  that  she  would  join  any  good  cause.  Said 
he,  "  But  you  will  never  live  to  see  it  accomplished." 
''Somebody  will,"  she  replied.  Her  prediction  proved 
true,  and  she  outlived  slavery  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
came  to  Reading  in  1S25,  and  was  married  May  25,  1830,  She  always  cherished  as  a  memento  a  piece  of  china,  * 
to  Mr.  Mark  M.  Temple.  Later  on,  this  worthy  couple  embellished  with  a  picture  of  slave  life,  presented  by  the 
came  to  be  recognized  and  addressed  as  "  Uncle  Mark  "  ladies  of  a  kindred  society  in  England,  in  recognition  of 
and  '•  Aunt  Sarah."  A  son  and  daughter  were  born  to  a  letter  sent  by  this  society,  recommending  Wm.  Lloyd 
them,  both  of  whom   died  in   their  youth.     Aunt   Sarah      Garrison  to  their  favor.     In  later  years  the  temperance 


was  a  remarkable  woman  both  physically  and  mentally. 
In  her  early  married  life  her  home  cares  were  many,  they 
taking  the  old  homestead,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  James  W. 
Roberts,  on  Summer  Avenue,  and  the  care  of  the  aged 
parents,  and  other  relatives  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to 
have    a    home    to    go    to    in 

sickness  ;     yet     her     robust 

health  enabled  her  to  do 
whatever  her  kind,  generous, 
noble  heart  prompted  for  the 
good  of  others.  Living  in 
an  age  when  professional 
nurses  were  unknown,  and 
neighbors  and  friends  were 
relied  on  to  assist  in  sick- 
ness, her  services  were  ever 
sought  and  freely  rendered 
at  births,  in  sickness,  and  at 
funerals,  when  the  last  sad 
rites  were  performed,  giving 
sympathy  and  consolation  to 
those  in  affliction.  She  said 
that  she  kept  an  account  of 
the  births  at  which  she  offi- 
ciated, either  in  the  capacity 
of  doctor  or  nurse,  until  the 
number  reached  one  hundred, 
when  she  lost  count.  Being 
of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
quiet  and  calm  in  her  ways, 
and  of  sound  judgment,  she 
was  an  ever  welcome  visitor, 
counsellor,  and  friend.  She 
was  a  true  Christian  woman,  a  valued  member  of  the 
Congregational  church,  and  until  the  infirmities  of  age 
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cause  found  in  her  an  earnest  advocate.  Aunt  Sarah  was 
a  great  lover  of  music,  and  often  after  a  day's  hard  work 
she  would  walk  to  the  village  to  enjoy  an  evening  of  song. 
She  entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  formation  of  "  Father 
Kemp's  Old  Folks'  Concert  Troupe,"  in   1856,  ''Father 

Kemp  "  being  a  near  neigh- 
bor, and  the  original  mem- 
bers Reading  people  :  and 
she  sang  with  them  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Boston,  where 
they  gave  ten  concerts  to 
crowded  houses,  also  accom- 
panied them  on  their  famous 
trip  to  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Washington.  In 
New  York  Academy  of  Music, 
six  thousand  people  listened 
to  their  singing,  and  the 
largest  halls  in  all  the  cities 
were  too  small  to  accommo- 
date them. 

She  lived  to  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty-three  years  and 
two  months,  dying  Jan.  30. 
1S89,  and  had  comparatively 
good  health  until  a  week  be- 
fore her  death.  Her  mental 
powers  also  continued  unim- 
pared.  She  did  not  live  in 
the  past  as  many  aged  people 
do,  but  kept  abreast  of  the 
times. 

By  persistent  labor  and 
econom}-.  Uncle  Mark  and  Aunt  Sarah  were  enabled  not 
only  to  give  liberally  to  many  charities,  but  to  secure  an 


prevented,  was  always  an  active  worker.     She  joined  the  ample  competency  for  life,  and  leave  legacies  to  philan- 

choir  at  its  organization  and  continued  in  it  many  years,  thropic  objects  and  numerous  relatives.     She  was  spared 

and  for  a  long  time  was  president  of  the  Ladies' Circle,  to  care  for  her  husband  during  a  long  illness,  and  survived 

Being  a  very  ready  speaker,  she  could  be  relied  on   to  him  four  years.     Though  bereft  of  her  own  children,  she 

address  an  audience  extemporaneously  and  effectively,  as  did  not  lack  for  affectionate  care  in  her  last  days,  but 

occasion  required.     Though  decided  in  her  own  religious  was  tenderly  ministered  to  by  devoted  relatives, 
convictions,  she  was  in  advance  of  her  time  in  toleration  Her  life  and  good  works  will  always  be  recalled  with 

of  the  opinions   of  others,   never  allowing  difference  of  pleasure,  and  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  nobler  living 

religious   views    to    interfere   with    personal    friendships,  by  all  who  knew  her. 

She  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  talent  of  organ-  Even   in    death    she   retained    that   cheerful,    pleasant 

izing  and  directing,  and  was  the  accepted  leader  in  what-  expression  which  was  her  wont  in   life,  and  it  was  re- 

ever  cause  she  espoused,  and  every  good  work  received  marked  by  all,  that  it  did  not  seem  like  a  funeral,  but  a 

her  hearty  support.     She  was  an  original  member  of  the  gathering  of  friends  to  wish  Aunt  Sarah  a  pleasant  journey, 
first    female  antislavery  society  formed  in  this  country,  ,  See  Ecclesiastical  cn^ter. 
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I  have  enjoyed  this  afternoon  and  evening  exceedingly,  and  I 
have  been  delighted  in  listening  to  the  history  and  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  this  town  and  vicinity,  so  beautifully  expressed  this 
evening.  I  am  delighted  to  be  in  a  town  that  is  so  free  from  all  the 
vices  that  are  natural  almost  to  our  people,  one  in  which  there  has  been 


RESIDENCE  OF  ALFRED   PERKINS, 
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no  occasion  to-day  to  arrest  a  single  individual  because  of  any  mis- 
demeanor or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  me 
to  visit  a  town  of  this  kind.  But  I  remember,  too,  that  Massachu- 
setts once  owned  New  Hampshire,  and  that  you  gave  us  a  chance 
to  set  up  for  ourselves  and  do  business  on  our  own  account ;  you 
sent  up  to  us  a  large  number  of  your  people,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
be  here  to  recognize  our  mother.  We  have  been  growing  up  to- 
gether, but  you  have  grown  much  faster  than  we  have.  You  have 
nearly  six  times  as  many  people  as 
we,  according  to  the  last  census, 
and  yet  I  don't  suppose  you  will 
want  to  believe,  if  I  tell  you,  that 
we  have  a  much  larger  State  than 
you  have.  We  are  bigger  than 
Massachusetts  in  this  respect, 
though  we  have  not  got  quite  so 
many  people.  It  was  New  Hamp- 
shire that  sent  down  to  you  here 
in  this  town  the  world's  greatest 
statistician,  who  is  with  you  to- 
night. It  was  New  Hampshire 
that  gave  you  Daniel  Webster. 
It  was  New"  Hampshire  that  sent 
down  to  you  Ben  Butler,  one  of 
the  brainiest  men  that  I  know  of, 
who  I  think  (I  am  not  in  sympathy 
with  some  of  his  ideas)  one  of 
the  brainiest  men  that  New 
Hampshire  has  produced,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  had 
many  distinguished  citizens  in 
New  Hampshire. 

When  Ben  Butler  was  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  Bruce  was  the 
president  of  the  Senate,  and  Mar- 
den  was  speaker  of  the  House,  and  those  three  men  all  came  from 
New    Hampshire ;    and    the    next   year   you  had    Mr.    Crocker    as 
president  of   the   Senate,  and    Mr.   Brackett,  afterwards  Governor, 
as  speaker  in  the  House,  and  you  had  in  many  of  your  towns  and 
cities,  men  from  New  Hampshire  to  manage  for  you. 


I  am  reminded  of  a  little  story  I  am  inclined  to  tell,  though  per- 
haps it  is  hardly  right  for  me  to  do  so  in  this  presence.  Our  State 
had,  and  has  now,  a  beautiful  orphanage  on  the  Webster  farm  in 
Franklin.  It  was  organized  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
good  old  man,  Chaplin  McKay,  and  one  time  he  came  down  to 
Lowell  to  solicit  funds  for  his  orphanage,  and  some 
clergyman  there  reproved  him  for  coming  down 
into  Massachusetts  soliciting  funds  for  a  New- 
Hampshire  institution. 

"Why,"  this  minister  said,  "you  ought  to  get 
your  money  from  New  Hampshire  ;  she  should  take 
care  of  her  own  institutions." 

But  Chaplin  McKay  replied,  "  I  came  down  to 
Lowell  for  what  belongs  to  New  Hampshire." 

Why,  we  have  to  raise  men  and  women  to  send 
down  here  to  run  your  cities  for  you.  So  I  think 
that,  while  we  have  a  good  deal  to  be  grateful  to 
Massachusetts  for,  while  she  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  us,  and  whilst  we  are  always  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge her  great  superiority  in  many  things,  yet  we, 
too,  have  been  doing  a  grand  work,  as  the  presi- 
dent said,  in  raising  men  and  women,  and  sending 
them  down  here  to  take  care  of  this  old  mother 
State  of  Massachusetts.  A  gentleman  was  speak- 
ing to  me  to-day,  who  said  that  he  had  to  go  up 
to  New  Hampshire  to  find  his  wife,  and  I  don't 
know  exactly  why  it  is  that  there  is  such  a  great 
attraction  in  New-  Hampshire  for  young  men.  You 
have  a  great  many  girls  in  Massachusetts  ;  why 
don't  you  take  care  of  your  own  girls  and  marry 
here  ?  But  you  are  coming  up  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  taking  your  wives  from  her.  No  wonder 
we  do  not  grow  as  fast  as  you  do.  Let  our  daughters  stay  at 
home,  and  we  will  see  if  we  cannot  grow  as  fast  as  does  Massachu- 
setts.    I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Knox,  of  Lawrence,  was  then  introduced 
by  the  President. 

We  have  with   us  a  distinguished   gentleman    from    the    city  of 
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Lawrence,  and  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  vou 
the  Hon.  W.  S.  Knox. 

Speech  of  Hon.  W.  S.  Knox  :  — 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Reading:   It  has  been  my 
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melancholy  fate,  for  the 
last  year  or  two,  to  have 
the  enjoyment  of  almost 
every  banquet  and  so- 
cial occasion  that  I  have 
attended  spoiled  by  the 
feeling  that  sometime 
before  it  was  over,  and 
probably  at  some  late 
hour,  I  should  be  called 
upon  to  face  the  friends 
who  were  present,  and 
be  expected  to  say  some- 
thing; and  when  I  saw 
not  my  name  upon  the 
program  here  to-day,  it 
added  very  much  to  the 
anticipated  enjoyment 
which  I  expected  from 
tliis  festive  occasion. 

I  feel  it  a  distin- 
guished honor  to  be 
called  upon  to  say  any- 
thing at   this  festival  of 

the  town  of  Reading.  I  appreciate  all  that  I  have  heard  and 
seen  to-day.  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  a  par- 
ticipant in  it,  and  of  breathing  this  atmosphere  of  celebra- 
tion. I  appreciate  it  more  because  next  year  the  city  of 
Lawrence  is  expecting  to  celebrate  her  fiftieth  anniversary, 
and  is  looking  forward  to  it  with  a  great  dual  of  pleasant 
anticipation.  Why,  in  comparison  with  you,  in  comparison 
with  your  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  it  is  like  a 
child  in  swaddling  clothes  to  the  stalwart  man;  but  that 
city  consists  of  fifty  thousand  people,  is  only  fifty  years 
old,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  upon  the  most  noted 
river  devoted  to  manufactures  in  the  world.  Who  furnished 
the  capital  that  built  up  that  city,  that  built  those  great 
mills  and  workshops?  The  people  didn't  build  them,  the 
people  of  the  city.  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  It  came 
from  the  savings  of  the  older  Xew  England  people  ;  it  came 
from  the  older  Xew  England  towns,  like  Reading.  It  was 
the  product  of  the  industry  and  the  thrift  of  the  early 
settlers  of  these  colonies,  of  the  farmers;  and  it  is  due  to 
the  older  towns  of  Xew  England,  and  to  the  saving  and 
industry  of  the  early  settlers,  that  we  have  such  towns  as 
Lawrence  and  Lowell,  and  such  means  of  industry  and  means 
of  happiness  as  we  there  enjoy. 
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I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  remarks  of  the  eloquent 
gentleman,  Mr.  Wadlin,  as  to  the  industries  of  Reading,  and 
also  those  of  Judge  Bancroft,  going  back,  as  they  did,  to 
the  memories  of  the  state  of  manufactures  in  this  town. 
But,  fellow-citizens,  your  records  and  the  records  of  the 
older  towns  of  Massachusetts  go  farther  back  than  that. 
They  go  back  when  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  establish 
manufactories  in  Essex  County  or  in  Middlesex  County. 
They  go  back  to  the  day  when  no  man  could  by  law  build 
a  work-shop,  or  an  iron  manufactory,  or  by  law  make  the 
hats  that  our  friend  told  us  about  to-day.  Judge  Bancroft 
speaks  of  his  ancestor,  who  was  recorded  as  a  blacksmith  in 
the  early  days  ;  but  your  records  go  back  to  a  time  when 
it  was  forbidden  by  law  that  men  should  make  horseshoes 
in  these  colonies.  It  was  a  finable  offense  to  carry  skilled 
artisans'  tools  into  the  colonies. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  all  that  I  have 
seen  and  heard  to-day.  I  have  wished  that  I  might  be  a 
citizen  of  a  town  whose  history  went  back  so  far,  and  who 
had  taken  such  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Happening  to  be  in  Reading  upon  an  afternoon  the  past 
winter,  and  having  a  leisure  hour,  I  strolled  into  your  ceme- 
tery. I  had  never  been  here  before,  and  I  thought  how  in 
that  small  space  was  expressed  the  history  of  this  nation. 

There  were  headstones 
mossgreen,  with  the  in- 
scriptions almost  oblit- 
erated by  the  wind,  and 
sun,  and  snows  of  cen- 
turies, which  recorded 
the  lives  and  virtues  of 
the  ancient  colonists.  I 
saw  the  headstone 
which  commemorated 
the  life  of  a  negro  who 
had  been  a  slave,  who 
had  fought  in  the  Rev- 
olutios  and  been 
wounded,  given  his 
freedom,  and  died  in 
Reading.  But  a  little 
further  on  was  the 
monument  erected  to 
the  men  of  Reading 
who  had  fought  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  I  could  but  think 
that      in       those      few 
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inscriptions  was  epitomized  the  story  of  this  nation.  There  was  the 
history  of  the  colonists,  of  the  lives  and  virtues  of  the  men  of  those 
days;  there  was  the  history  of  the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  the 
history  of  our  War  of  Independence ;  but  a  little  ways  on  was  the 
history  of  the  Rebellion,  which  destroyed  the  institution  of  slavery 
and  gave  us  the  Union  and  the  great  period  of  prosperity  that  has 
existed  up  to  the  present  day.  1  do  believe,  and  I  thought  then, 
that  there  are  but  few  towns  that  in  so  small  a  space  could  so 
epitomize  and  express  so  much  of  the  history  of  this  nation. 

But  you  cannot  live  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  past  alone, 
however  glorious  they  may  be.  This  country  is  confronted  by  very 
many  questions,  some  of  which  have  been  touched  upon  by  your 
distinguished  citizen,  Mr.  Wright,  who  is  with  you.  The  past  Read- 
ing you  have.  You  are  old  in  years,  but  I  know,  from  what  I  have 
seen  to-day,  that  you  are  young  in  future  purpose  to  cast  your  lot,  as 
in  the  past,  upon  the  right  side  of  the  great  questions  which  will 
arise. 

After  the  speech  of  Mr.  Knox,  the  quartette  sang,  and 
the  Rev.  George  E.  Sanborn  (son  of  Rev.  Peter  Sanborn, 
pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  from  1790  to  1820,  and 
who  pronounced  the  benediction  at  the  dinner  given  fifty 
years  before),  pronounced  the  benediction. 

"  A  kind  good  night  to  all  !  " 
In  the  later  evening  hours,  from  eight  to  ten,  there  was 
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The  Old  Batchelder  Homestead.  Birthplace  of  John  Batchelder,  John  Batchelder,  2d 
Capt.  George  Batchelder,  Herrick  Batchelder,  Herrick  Batchelder,  2d,  Alden  Batchelder 
John  Batchelder,  3d. 

a  concert  upon  the  Common  given  by  the  Salem  Cadet 
Band,  —  the  space  for  many  rods  around  glowing  with 
colored  fires.  At  the  same  time  and  long  after  midnight, 
the  firemen  and  their  friends,  in  Masonic  Hall,  made 
merry  the  hours  with  music  and  dancing. 

So  ended  the  quarter-millennial  celebration  of  Reading, 
—  for  the  time  a  trinal  unity.  Auspiciously  it  began, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  showers  of  Tuesday,  auspi- 
ciously it  ended.  Succeeding  chapters  will  tell  the  story 
of  the  strides  the  towns  have  made  since  the  Bi-Cen 
tennial  of  1844.  May  the  next  fifty  years,  forgetting  not 
the  virtues  of  the  fathers,  tell  an  equally  flattering  tale. 

Sicut  patribus  sit  Dcus  nobis. 
Ipcacc  be  within  Vat  walls  ails'  prosperity  within  thy;  palaces. 


SELECTMEN    OF    READING.    1840   TO    1894. 

John  Batchelder  was  born  at  Reading,  April  25,  a.  d.  1791.  fie 
was  the  son  of  John  and  Sally  (Herrick)  Batchelder,  whose  home 
was  in  the  ancient  farmhouse  still  standing  on  the  north  side  of 
Franklin  Street,  east  of  Pearl  Street.  His  boyhood  and  youth  were 
spent  upon  the  farm.  After  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood  he 
determined  to  acquire  a  liberal  education,  and  prepared  for  college 
at  the  academies  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  and  Atkinson,  X.  H.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1823.  After 
graduation  he  continued  his  studies  in  special  lines,  and  for  a  time 
took  charge  of  an  academy  at  Nantucket,  Mass.  In  the  year  1827, 
he  became  principal  of  the  academy  in  Reading,  which  was  then 
opened  in  a  building  also  used  by  the  Unitarians  of  the  town  as  a 
place  of  worship. 

He  continued  in  charge  of  this  school  till  1843,  when  Mr.  W.  B. 
Wait  succeeded  him.  He  afterwards  acted  as  an  instructor  in  lan- 
guages, both  ancient  and  modern.  The  remaining  portion  of  his 
life  he  passed  in  this,  his  native  town,  being  much  employed  in 
public  affairs  and  in  business  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
estates  and  other  kindred  matters,  with  which  he  was  often  in- 
trusted, on  account  of  his  well-known  integrity  and  sound  judg- 
ment. 

He  represented  the  town  in  the  legislature  one  year,  though 
never  an  active  politician.  His  political  opinions  were  in  very 
strong  sympathy  with  the  whig  party  of  his  day.  He  served  as 
selectman,  overseer  of  the  poor,  etc.,  for  several  years,  but  as  a 
member  of  the  school  committee  his  record  was  remarkable.  He 
was  first  elected  to  that  position  in  1S2S,  and  held  it  in  all 
for  thirty  years.  During  most  of  that  time  teachers  were 
selected  by  the  prudential  committees  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts, but  were  subject  to  his  examination  and  approval. 
Thorough  scholarship  was  his  leading  idea.  Superficialitv 
and  shams  of  all  kinds  were  always  distasteful  to  him. 

Many  now  living  remember  and  gratefully  recognize  the 
valuable  work  which  he  did  for  them  through  his  influence 
in  the  schools.  He  never  married,  and  died  at  Reading, 
July  7,   187  1. 

John  Brooks  Leathe,  a  son  of  James  Leathe,  Jr.,  and 
Mary  (Weston)  Leathe,  was  born  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  March 
2,  1813;  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  Brad- 
ford Academy,  at  Bradford,  Mass.     He  was  variously  em- 
ployed during  his  youth,  living  sometimes  in  Woburn  and 
sometimes  in   Reading.     At  about  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  he  commenced   keeping  a  grocery  store  on  West 
Street,  Reading,  and  continued  in  that  business  upwards 
of  thirty-one  years,  till    1864,  in   which  year  he   was   ap- 
pointed an  assistant  assessor  of  Internal  Revenue,  by  Sal- 
mon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  served  until  the  office  was    abolished  in   1S73. 
He  was  appointed  an   enumerator  for  taking  the    State 
census  in  1875  ;  he  served  the  town  as  selectman,  assessor, 
and  overseer  of  the  poor  for  thirteen  years;  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  General   Court  in  1S63;  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace   upwards   of  seventeen  years;  was  interested  in   the  his- 
tory of    the   town,  and  devoted   considerable   time  to   genealogical 
investigations,  and  attended  to  the  settlement  of  estates   and   like 
pursuits. 

He  married  Priscilla  Flint,  of  North  Reading,  April  9.  1S39.  Xo 
children  were  born  to  them.  They  had  a  daughter  by  adoption. 
Priscilla  A.  Leathe,  who  survives  them  and  is  a  resident  of  Reading. 
Mr.  Leathe  was  a  very  careful  business  man,  always  preferring  to 
give  his  personal  attention  to  all  matters  of  public  business  rather 
than  leave  them  entirely  to  others. 

It  was  said  of  him  by  Rev.  James  K.  Lwer,  who  delivered 
the  discourse  at  his  funeral,  that  "perhaps  the  highest  encomium 
that  could  be  spoken  of  a  man  was  to  say  that  he  was  faith- 
ful, and  it  could  be  truthfully  said  of  J.  Brooks  Leathe  that  he 
was  faithful."  He  resigned  his  position  of  a  town  officer 
June  9,  1S79,  on  account  of  sickness,  and  died  at  Reading- 
July  S,  tSSo  ;    his  witlow  died  December  23  of  the  same  vear. 
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James  S.  Campbell.     See  page  150. 

Gardner  French,  a  son  of  Hosley  and  Rebecca  (Griffin)  French, 
was  born  at  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1S11.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  and  was  first  employed  on  the  farm  of  his 
father. 

He  came  to  Reading  a  young  man  and  learned  the  trade  of  cabinet- 
maker of  Henry  Kingman,  who  was  extensively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  at  that  time  in  Reading;  he  worked  as 
journeyman  several  years,  and  then  began  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture by  himself.  This  he  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then 
sold  out  the  business  to  Josiah  A.  Kingman,  and,  in  company  with 
Henry  F.  Parker,  opened  a  store  in  Boston  for  the  sale  of  furniture  ; 
his  continuance  in  this  particular  business  effort  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, perhaps  five  years ;  he  again  entered  into  the  business  of  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  at  Reading,  and  continued  the  same  until 
some  ten  years  previous  to  his  decease.  He  married  Esther  Elvira 
Kingman,  a  daughter  of  Ambrose  Kingman  and  Esther  Edson, 
July  1,  1S34.  One  son,  George  Gardner,  was  born  to  them  March 
12,  1840,  and  died  at  Reading,  April  16,  1S87,  never  having  married. 


John  Burrill  was  a  son  of  William  Burrill  and  Sally  Gould,  and 
was  born  in  Canaan,  Me.,  Dec.  23,  1805.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  of  his  day,  obtaining  a  sufficient  education  for  the  needs  of 
his  life.  He  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  soapstone  manu- 
factures in  the  city  of    Boston  for  a  number   of   years,   when   he 
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Esther  Elvira  died  May  7,  1S40.  He  married  a  second  wife,  Susan 
N.  Damon,  Dec.  27,  1S42  ;  she  died  Sept.  13,  1849;  a  daughter, 
Susan  Elvira,  was  born  of  this  marriage,  Feb.  22,  1S44,  and  died 
April  4,  1S50.  His  third  marriage  was  with  Mary  Davis,  of  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.,  in  1851.  A  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  was  born  to  them 
Oct.  27,  1859,  and  died  August  20,  1S60. 

Mr.  French  was  a  man  of  good  repute  for  morals  and  integrity, 
and  deserved  and  received  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  whom  he  served  as  representative  in  the  General  Court  in 
1S7S,  and  as  selectman,  assessor,  and  overseer  of  the  poor  in  1852, 
1S53,  and  1854.  He  was  interested  in  the  "Old  South  "  Congrega- 
tional Society,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member,  serving  as  one  of 
the  assessors  several  years.  He  ever  held  a  favorable  idea  of  Read- 
ing's future,  which  practically  demonstrated  itself  in  several  ambitious 
real  estate  ventures,  and  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  develop- 
ment of  property  around  and  about  the  Salem  Street  section  of  the 
town.     He  died  at  Reading,  Jan.  9,  18S9. 


CHARLES    A.    WESTON. 

Charles  Augustus  Weston,  a  son  of  Abijah,  Jr.,  and  Sally 
(Goodwin)  Weston,  was  born  in  Reading,  Mass.,  Nov.  n,  1S25,  and  is 
a  descendant  of  John  Weston,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  town, 
who,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years,  came  from  Buckinghamshire 
in  the  west  of  England,  to  Salem,  Mass.  His  mother  was  then  a 
widow  ;  his  desire  to  come  over  was  such  that  he  concealed  himself 
in  a  ship  bound  for  America  until  she  sailed.  Eaton,  in  his  "  History 
of  Reading,"  gives  us  this  information  and  says  further,  that  the  date 
was  about  the  year  1644,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Church  in  Salem,  in  1648,  and  moved  to  Reading  about  1652.  He 
married  Sarah  Fitch,  daughter  of  Zachariah  Fitch,  April  iS,  1653, 
this  being  the  first  marriage  recorded  in  Reading.  Eight  children  were 
born  to  them,  from  one  of  whom,  Stephen,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
is  a  direct  descendant.  Stephen  married  Sarah  Townsend,  of  Read- 
ing; they  had  three  sons,  Stephen,  Isaac,  and  John.  Isaac  married, 
and  his  son  Abijah  married  and  had  a  son  Abijah,  who  married,  and 
whose  son,  Abijah,  Jr.,  was  the  father  of  Charles  Augustus  Weston, 
who  is  now  living  on  the  spot  first  occupied  by  Stephen,  son  of 
John,  and  successively  by  each  generation  to  the  present  time.  The 
original  house  was  taken  down  and  another  built  on  the  same  spot, 
which  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  since  its  erection,  upwards  of 
ninety  years  ago.  Charles  A.  Weston  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  acquired  a  sufficient  education  for 
the  proper  management  of  the  affairs  of  his  life.  He.  as  a  boy, 
attended  school  and  "  did  the  chores,"  his  father  being  a  farmer  and 
shoemaker,  and  also  a  last  maker. 

He  was  not  particularly  fond  of  study,  and  when  he  became  old 
enough  to  begin  a  permanent  occupation  or  employment,  his  father 
gave  him  his  choice,  either  to  attend  the  Wobum  Academy,  or  to 
learn  the  trade  of  shoemaker ;  he  made  choice  of  the  latter  and 
followed  it  for  some  years  after  the  decease  of  his  father,  which 
occurred  March  29,  1854.  His  grandfather  lived  a  short  time  after 
that  date,  dying  December  26  of  the  same  year.  In  the  division  of 
the  estate,  the  homestead  fell  to  him  and  still  remains  in  his  posses- 
sion. He  first  married  Lydia  Jane  Brown,  Jan.  16,  1848;  she  died 
April  12,  1S61.  He  married  his  second  wife,  Mary  Jane  Dearborn, 
Oct.  22,  1863.  an  estimable  lady,  who  still  survives.  He  served  the 
town  as  one  of  the  board  of  road  commissioners  fifteen  years,  as 
surveyor  of  highways  two  years,  and  was  a  district  surveyor  one 
year,   and  is  serving  the  second  vear  as  forest   fire  warden. 
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moved  to  Reading,  where  he  purchased  a  farm,  anil  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  grocery  business,  and  later  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 
His  first  marriage  was  to  Harriet  Ingalls,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  May  12, 
1836;  his  second  to  Nancy  Dockham,  of  Meredith,  N.  II.  His  chil- 
dren were  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  He  served  the  town  as 
selectman,  assessor,  and  overseer  of  the  poor  in  1S53  and  1S54,  and 


RESIDENCE    OF    GEORGE    A.    SHACKFORD, 
Ash  Street,  Rending. 

as  an  assessor  in  1S70.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and 
sound  judgment,  a  highly  valued  and  estimable  citizen.  He  died  at 
Reading,  Sept.  5,  1SS7. 

Dea.  Stillman  Edward  Parker,  a  son  of  Aaron  Parker  and 
Rebecca  (Bancroft)  Parker,  was  born  in  Reading,  Mass.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass., 
Warren  Academy  at  Woburn,  and  a  partial  course  at 
Amherst  College.  He  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes  for  thirty-five  years,  employing  at 
times  quite  a  number  of  hands,  largely  those  who 
were  born  and  reared  in  Reading.  As  an  employer  he 
had  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  employees,  and  was 
always  willing  to  give  them  in  wages  afair  proportion 
of  the  profits  of  the  business.  His  first  marriage  was 
April  4,  1S44,  with  Lavinia  S.  I.eathe.  The  children 
were  Roselia  S.  and  Loella  R.  His  second  marriage 
was  with  Emeline  A.  Pratt,  Jan.  2,  1850.  The  chil- 
dren by  this  marriage  are  Abby  M.,  Edward  II.,  Justin 
I,.,  and  Henry  C.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
selectmen,  assessors,  and  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
1S55,  a  member  of  the  school  committee  twenty-two 
years,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  since  1S55,  a  represen- 
tative in  the  General  Court  in  1859.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Kethesda  Church  and 
has  always  been  actively  engaged  in  promoting  its 
welfare  and  prosperity.  He  was  clerk  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  was  the  first  superintendent  of  its 
Sabbath  school,  and  continued  as  its  superintendent 
over  thirty  years  ;  was  chosen  deacon  in  1854.  He  still 
lives,  an  active  and  respected  citizen  of  his  native  town. 

Mark  Manly  Temple  always  made  his  home  in 
Reading,  where  he  was  born,  July  21,  1807.  His  parents  were 
Dea.  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Beard)  Temple.  The  old  homestead  was 
the  place  on  the  west  side  of  Summer  Avenue,  now  owned  by  the 
heirs  of  the  late  James  W.  Roberts,  although  the  house  has  under- 
gone many  alterations  and  improvements  since  the  birth  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 


Mr.  Temple's  early  life  was  spent  upon  the  farm,  and  his  oppor- 
tunities for  education  were  only  such  as  were  open  to  all  the  farmer 
boys  of  the  neighborhood, —  the  "Little  Red  Schoolhouse,"  then 
located  on  Summer  Avenue,  nearly  opposite  Oak  Street.  When  a 
young  man,  Mr.  Temple  learned  the  trade  of  wheelwright,  but  his 
father's  failing  health  and  many  debts  compelled  him  to  accede  to 
his  parents'  request  to  come  home  and  take  the  farm 
and  take  care  of  them,  though  his  father  said  it  would 
ruin  him.  Mr.  Temple  assumed  the  burden  cheer- 
fully, however,  and  by  hard  work  and  careful  economy 
was  soon  able  to  cheer  his  father  with  the  information 
that  the  debts  were  paid. 
'.    :&$~:Z)\  May     25,     1 8  }o,     Mr.     Temple     married     Sarah    G. 

Hemphill,  of  Windham,  X.  1  [.,  to  whom  he  always 
attributed  a  large  share  of  the  success  which  attended 
his  life.  Mr.  Temple  was  distinguished  for  industry 
and  integrity,  lie  worked  early  and  late;  besides 
keeping  up  the  work  of  his  own  farm,  he  managed  to 
work  many  full  days  of  every  season  for  others.  In 
cradling  grain,  no  man  excelled  him,  and  his  services 
were  in  demand,  even  in  other  towns. 

As  to  his  integrity,  the  very  name  of  "  Uncle  Mark," 
by  which  he  was  best  known  in  Reading,  always  im- 
plied this  virtue.  The  first  Irish  couple  of  Reading 
were  accustomed  to  deposit  their  savings  with  him. 
They  said  he  was  a  perfectly  reliable  bank.  Mr.  Tem- 
ple was  especially  interested  in  the  Bethesda  Church, 
-  -  ^  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  of   which 

he  was  deacon  for  many    years   until   his  death.      He 
never  aspired  to  public  office,  but  served  the  town  as 
selectman  and  assessor  in  1855.      Ill  health  compelled 
him   to  sell  his  farm  and  give  up  business,  which  he 
did  in  1S63.       From  this  time  he  made  his  home  on 
Temple  Street,  where  he  died,  Sept.  17,  1885.      The  children   of  the 
marriage  were  Clarissa  Maria  Temple,  born  March    30,   1S32,  and 
died   Sept.   24,  1841;   John    Howard    Temple,   born    Sept.   24,   1842, 
and  died   Nov.  5,  1S59.       The  parents  and  children    have  all  passed 
on,  no  personal   representative  of  the  family  being  left. 
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Woburn  Street,  Reading, 

Martha  (Stokes)  Wightman,  was  born  in  Boston,  August  20,  1S10. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  or  business 
of  manufacturing  coach-lace,  an  expensive  article  much  in  vogue 
at  that  time  for  trimming  coaches  and  other  vehicles.  He  served  his 
term  of  apprenticeship   (seven  years)   at   Medway,   Mass.,  and  soon 
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after  returned  to  Boston  and  was  employed  in  a  hardware  and  sad- 
dlery story  for  about  five  years.  He  then  went  to  Windham,  N.  1 1.. 
and  took  charge  of  a  coach  lace  factory  at  a  place  widely  known  at 


RESIDENCE    OF   ALBERT   R.    SHEPARDSON, 
King  Street,  Reading. 

that  time  as  the  Bezzell  Camp  ;  here  he  remained  till  1840,  when  he 
removed  to  Reading  and  established  the  business  here,  erecting  a 
factory  building  (now  removed)  on  Main  Street,  nearly  opposite  his 
residence,  now  owned  and  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Warren  E. 
Eaton,  master  of  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  business  until  he  went  into  the  grocery  business  in 
Lyceum  Hall  Building,  about  1S56.  He  was  in  the  grocery  business 
about  ten  years. 

He  married  Sarah  Carleton  Kimball,  of  Bradford,  Mass.,  Jan.  21, 
iS38;she  died  at  Reading,  August  28,  1S79;  their  children  were 
three  in  number, —  William  H.,  Charles  M.,  and  Martha  Stokes;  the 
first  is  a  resident  in  this  town  and  is  chairman  of  its  board  of  select- 
men ;  the  second  died  in  early  life ;  the  daughter  is  a  resident  of  a 
near-by  city.  He  was  a  representative  in  the  General  Court  in  1872, 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  from  1S55,  was  town  clerk  from  1853  to 
1857,  and  from  1862  till  18S6;  was  selectman,  assessor,  and  overseer 
of  the  poor  eight  years,  was  one  of  the  school  committee  many- 
years,  was  a  member  of  the  Bethesda  Church.  He  was  affable  and 
pleasant  in  his  manner,  was  known  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  was  a  busy  man  during  his  life  and  until  its  end.  lie  died  at 
Reading,  Jan.  29,  18S6. 

William  Badger,  a  son  of  William  and  Abigail,  was  born  May  5, 
1S11,  on  Badger's  Island,  Piscataqua  River,  Kittery,  Me.  His  grand- 
father was  the  well-known  "  Master "  William  Badger  in  his  time, 
1783-1835,  and  was  one  of  the  noted  shipbuilders  of  Maine,  owning 
the  island,  and  building  thereon  one  hundred  vessels,  the  last  of 
which  was  seen  in  Boston  Harbor  about  1S69.  Mr.  Badger  was 
married  in  1S35,  to  Mary  Ball,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H,  a  direct  lineal 
descendant  of  Mary  Ball,  the  mother  of  George  Washington.  Soon 
after  their  marriage  they  removed  to  Reading,  and  from  that  time 
till  i860,  he  carried  on  the  furniture  business,  being  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  that  line  of  manufactures  in  Reading,  building  the  first 
steam  sawmill  in  the  town,  on  Salem  Street,  now  known  as  Ken- 
dall's Planing  Mill.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen  in 
1S56-7.  The  children  now  living  are,  Mary  Francis  Bowser,  William 
II.  Badger,  Belle  M.  Parker,  and  Henry  B.  Badger,  all  of  whom, 
together  witli  their  mother,  are  respected  residents  of  Reading.  Mr. 
Badger  was  of  a  genial,  companionable  disposition,  fond  of  a  joke 
and  noted  for  his  ready  wit.     He  died  at  Reading,  Oct.  22,  1871. 


Charles  Tweed,  a  son  of  James  and  Sally  (Gibson)  Tweed,  was 
born  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  March  21,  1814,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  acquired  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  to 
serve  his  needs  in  quite  a  busy  life.  He  left  home  when  quite  a 
young  man,  and  was  employed  by  an  older  brother  who  resided 
in  the  neighboring  town  [now  city]  of  Woburn,  and  carried  on  the 
business  of  butchering.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1840,  he 
went  to  Stoneham,  embarking  in  the  same  business  for  himself; 
from  Stoneham  he  went  to  South  Reading  [now  Wakefield], 
and  from  thence,  in  the  spring  of  1843,  t0  Reading,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the 
earlier  years  his  business  was  conducted  by  supplying  his  cus- 
tomers from  a  butcher  cart,  so  called,  driven  from  house  to 
house,  he  thus  acquiring  a  familiar  and  pleasant  acquaintance 
with  all  his  patrons,  and  furnishing  abundant  opportunities  for 
jokes,  and  amusing  stories,  and  gossip,  of  which  "  Uncle 
Charles,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  particularly  fond; 
later  the  business  was  conducted  from  a  provision  store  or  mar- 
ket. In  1861,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  active  business,  on 
account  of  physical  infirmities,  but  resumed  again  about  ten 
years  later,  having  formed  a  copartnership  with  Henry  Ilarnden 
in  the  provision  trade,  retaining  his  interest  till  March,  1S76. 
when  he  retired.  He  was  married  Nov.  2S,  1839,  to  Judith 
Kendall,  of  Wilmington,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Susanna 
Kendall;  she  died  Dec.  1,  1863.  One  son,  Charles  O.  Tweed, 
survives  his  parents,  and  is,  and  has  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
been,  in  the  employment  of  the  United  States  in  the  post-office 
in  Boston,  Mass.  Charles  Tweed  served  as  one  of  the  board  of 
selectmen  six  years,  also  as  an  overseer  of  the  poor  six  years, 
and  assessor  five  years,  besides  several  years'  service  on  the 
highways.  He  was  a  man  well  known  and  respected,  a  man 
of  integrity  and  sound  judgment.  He  died  at  Reading.  Mav 
2,  1888,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

Milo  Parker  was  born  at  Windham,   X.  H„  Oct.  19,  1S14:  his 
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THE    PRESCOTT    HOMESTEAD, 

Summer  Avenue,  Reading. 

Probably  erected  by  Capt.  Thos. Eaton,  Jr.,  in  1756,  and  the  best  preserved  of  the 

second  series  of  houses  in  the  parish.     It  was  the  homestead  of  Joshua  Prescott.  an 

esteemed  citizen   and   well-known    lawyer  of  former  days,  and    is  now  owned  and 

occupied  by  his  daughters. 

parents  were  Jonathan  and  Susy  (Bancroft)  Parker,     lie  attended  the 
public  schools    of  his   native    town,  and    received  private  instruction 
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i   John  Batchelder,  iS-ti,  '42,  '43,  '46,  '47,  '48,  '57,  '59. 

2  John  Brooks  Leathe, 
'49.  *59»  J6o,  '61,  '62,  '66,  '74,  to  '79111c 

3  James  S.  Campbell,  1S49,  '50,  '52,  '59  to  '65  inc 

4  Gardner  French,  1852,  '53,  '54 

5  John  Burrill,  1S53,  '54 

6  Stillmvn  E.  Parker,  1S55 


7  Mark  M.  Temple, 

S  William  J.  Wightman, 

9  William  Badc.br, 

0  Charles  Tweed, 

1  Milo  Parker, 

2  Solon  A.  Parker, 

3  Joseph  L.  Pratt, 


■SS5- 

1S56,  '67,  to  '73  inc. 

1S56. 

iSS7.  '58,  '70,  '7'.  '7=1  '73- 

iS6o, '61. 

1S62,  '63,  '64,  '65,  '66,  '67,  ' 

1S63,  '64,  '65,  '74  to  '82  inc. 
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from  "  Master  John  "  Batchelder  at  Reading,  Mass.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  cabinet-maker 
at  Reading.  This  trade  he  followed  until  1870  or  1871,  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years.  He  married  Susanna  15.  Wakefield,  of  Read- 
ing, a  daughter  of  Timothy  Wakefield,  April  7,  1842  ;  two  daughters 
were  born  to  them,  S.  Maria  and  Ellen  Florence,  the  latter  of  whom 
died  in  early  childhood.  He  was  selectman,  overseer  of  the  poor, 
and  assessor  in  1S60  and  1S61.  He  did  not  care  for  public  office, 
his  interest  was  largely  in  the  welfare  of  the  church  ;  he  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Bethesda  Church,  one  of  its  deacons 
about  twenty  years,  its  treasurer  about  sixteen  years,  treasurer  of  the 
society  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  also  served  as  collector  a  good 
many  years.  He  was  a  life  member  of  different  missionary  societies  ; 
he  died  at  Reading,  where  he  had  lived  most  of  his  life,  June  29, 
1SS1. 

Solon  Anson  Parker,  son  of  Amos  and  Nancy  (Batchelder)  Par- 
kei,  was  born  in  Reading,  Mass.,  April  26, 1823  ;  his  education  was  the 
usual  one  in  those  days,  except  that,  beside  the  knowledge  obtained 
by  attending  the  public  schools,  he  had  the  advantage  of  private 
instruction  by  "  Master  John  "  Batchelder,  of  Reading.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  cabinet-maker,  and  carried  on  the  business  as  a  manu- 
facturer thirteen  years.  He  married  Clara  Clifford,  of  Groton,  Mass., 
Oct.  11,  1S49.  He  served  the  town  as  selectman,  assessor,  and 
overseer  of  the  poor  for  seven  years  in  succession,  from  1863  to 
1S6S  inclusive,  covering  a  period  of  time  when  the  duties  of  the 
selectmen  were  rendered  particularly  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
various  demands  for  their  services  in  consequence  of  the  Civil  War 


then  prevailing.  Mr.  Parker,  although  always  physically  weak,  was 
an  efficient  member  of  the  board  and  had  the  approval  of  his  towns- 
men, as  his  continued  reelection  sufficiently  shows.  He  died  at  Read- 
ing, June  2,  1S79.     His  widow  is  still  living  in  a  neighboring  State. 

Joseph  Lawrence  Pratt  was  born  in  Reading,  Mass.,  Jan.  18, 
1S14.  His  parents  were  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Hannah  (Weston)  Pratt. 
His  education  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town. 
He  was  one  of  a  large  family,  and  at  an  early  age  was  engaged  in 
various  ways  in  active  employment  suited  to  youths  of  his  age  and 
capacities,  and  thus  probably  acquired  that  habit  of  industry  which 
marked  his  after  life,  so  long  as  the  necessity  for  its  exercise  existed. 
In  1834,  he  first  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  stitching  machine  in  his 
business,  and  also  followed  the  custom  of  supplying  his  workmen 
with  groceries  and  other  necessities,  to  their  mutual  advantage.  In 
1S57,  he  changed  his  business  to  that  of  a  dealer  in  lamps  and  glass- 
ware. He  was  also  engaged  in  farming,  and  in  the  wood  and  lumber 
business.  He  married  Martha  Wakefield,  a  daughter  of  Timothv 
Wakefield,  Feb.  25,  1S41.  Two  daughters  were  born  to  them,  one 
of  whom  survives  and  is  a  resident  of  Reading.  He  married  for  a 
second  wife  Mary  Wilson  Hopkins,  July  4,  1S61,  an  estimable 
woman,  who  survives  him  as  his  widow.  He  served  the  town  as 
selectman,  assessor,  and  overseer  of  the  poor  twelve  years,  was  par- 
ticularly active  during  the  Civil  War,  going  to  the  front  to  procure 
reenlistments,  and  attending  to  the  comforts  of  Reading  soldiers. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  died  Nov.  21, 
1S93. 


JAMES    WIGHT. 

James  Wight,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Susan  (Ridley)  Wight,  was 
bom  at  Windsor,  Kennebec  County,  Me.,  August  2S,  1S24.  The 
education  that  he  received  in  the  district  schools  was  supplemented 
by  a  wide  range  of  reading  and  observation. 

Engaging  first  in  farming,  Mr.  Wight  afterwards  learned  the  trade 
of  carriage  manufacturing.  Later  he  took  up  mercantile  pursuits, 
engaging  largely  in  the  export  trade  to  Australia.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  he  disengaged  himself  from  active  business  affairs,  but  has  built 
several  residences,  largely  developing  the  locality  near  his  home, 
which  is  on  Sanborn  Street,  Reading.  In  the  fall  of  1850,  he  mar- 
ried Joanna  Paine,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  deceased  in  1877.  His 
second  marriage  was  to  Mrs.  Elma  Sheak  Northrop,  of  New  York 
City.  He  has  no  children.  Mr.  Wight  has  never  been  ambitious  to 
hold  public  office.  He  was  the  second  president  of  Mechanics'  Sav- 
ings Bank.  Although  not  at  present  affiliated  with  any  lodge,  he 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of 
South  Boston. 


David  Gage  Richardson,  son  of  William  and  Lydia  | Putnam) 
Richardson,  was  born  in  Lyndeboro,  N.  H.,  March  30,  1S26.  His 
education  was  such  as  could  be  acquired  in  a  country  school  in  the 
thirties.  He  came  to  Reading  in  1S44,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
cabinet-maker  of  Henry  Kingman,  who  was  extensively  engaged  in 
that  business  for  many  years.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  he 
worked  as  a  journeyman  until  1S64,  when  he  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  and  carried  on  the  business  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  was  afterward  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos. 
Mr.  Richardson  was  married  Nov.  29,  1S54,  to  Susan  M.  Bancroft, 
a  daughter  of  Capt.  George  Bancroft,  one  of  the  old  residents  of 
Reading.  Four  daughters  were  born  to  them,  —  M.  Alice.  Nellie, 
Amy  P.,  and  Mabel  F.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  select- 
men, assessors,  and  overseers  of  the  poor  in  1S67  and  1S6S.  His 
name  is  borne  on  the  "  Roll  of  Honor  "  of  Reading  soldiers,  he  hav- 
ing served  as  corporal  in  Company  I),  50th  Regiment,  Massachu- 
setts Volunteer  Infantry,  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was 
actively  engaged  and  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Bethesda 
Congregational  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  worthy  member,  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  Old  South  and  Bethesda  Congregational  Churches 
and  societies  and  their  union  as  the  Congregational  Church  of  Read- 
ing, when  his  membership  was  transferred  to  the  newly  formed 
church.  He  served  as  organist  of  the  Bethesda  Church  twenty-eight 
years  and  was  otherwise  active  in  promoting  its  welfare.  He  is  a 
member  of  Post  194,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Reading. 

Benjamin  Martin  Hartshorn  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Harts- 
horn, of  Reading,  and  Sarah  E.  (Russell)  Hartshorn, of  Shrewsburv, 
Vt.  He  was  born  in  Reading,  Jan.  29,  1S39 ;  was  educated  in  Reading 
public  schools,  Mont  Vernon  Academy,  at  Mont  Vernon.  N.  H., 
Green  Mountain  Institute,  at  South  Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  at  Harvard 
Law  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1S62  or  1S63,  and  was 
immediately  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practised  in  Reading  for 
awhile  as  partner  of  Alfred  A.  Prescott,  Esq.,  and  afterwards  alone. 
He  married   Harriet   Gertrude  Gould,  of   Shrewsburv.  Vt..  Feb.  n. 
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His  children  were  Chester  Gould,  Zinnia  Medora.  and  Martin 


Benjamin.  The  first  two,  and  Mr.  Hartshorn  himself,  all  died  of 
malignant  diphtheria  within  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  his  death  occur- 
ring May  5,  1S67.  Martin  B.,  who  survives,  was  born  the  September 
following,  is  married,  and  resides  in  Reading,  being  employed  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  Benjamin  M.  was  a  trial  justice  and  served  several 
years,  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
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mittee,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  town  immediately  preceding  his  death.  At 
the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  what  promised  to  be  an  active, 
honorable  life  was  suddenly  terminated.  Mr.  Hartshorn  was  a  man 
of  liberal  views,  of  pleasant  address,  and  well  thought  of  as  a  rising 
man  by  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Samuel  Pierce.     See  Industrial  Chapter. 

Iekome  Parker  was  the  son  of  Ephraim  and  Harriet  (Fletcher) 
Parker;  he  was  bom  at  Reading,  Mass.,  June  10,  1826,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town.  In 
early  life  he  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  and  later  on  he  em- 
barked in  the  business  of  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  which  business 
he  conducted  about  twenty  years ;  he  also  owned  and  managed  a 
small  farm  in  addition  to  his  other  pursuits.  He  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Ann  Mclntire,  of  Reading,  April  17.  1S45;  tlle  children 
born  to  them  were  Frances  Maria,  Frank  W.,  Harriet  Ann,  Jerome, 
Elvira  F.,  and  Mary  Nellie.  He  served  as  selectman,  assessor,  and 
overseer  of  the  poor  in  1S69,  and  also  on  the  school  committee.  He 
was  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  town,  and 
died  here  June  3,  1SS0,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years. 

James  Ames  Bancroft,  a  son  of  James  II.  and  Emily  J.  (Eames) 
Bancroft,  was  bom  in  Reading.  June  23,  1S34.  He  attended  the  dis- 
trict school  till  sixteen  years  old,  and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time, 
the  Greenwood  Academy.  He  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  about  twenty  years,  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  George  F.  Buck.  For  the  fifteen  years  last  past,  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  civil  engineer  and  land  surveyor. 
Mr.  Bancroft  probably  has  a  more  extensive  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  laying  out  of  streets,  street  railways,  plans  of  building  lots, 
and  like  matters,  in  the  towns  of  Reading,  Wakefield,  and  Stone- 
ham,  than  any  one  other  person ;  his  long  service  as  a  road  commis- 
sioner of  Reading,  and  his  fifteen  years'  pursuit  of  his  business  of 
civil  engineer  and  land  surveyor,  have  furnished  him  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  large  fund  of  such  knowledge.  lie  married  H.  Maria 
Gould,  Nov.  17,  1S59.  The  children  by  this  marriage  are  Harvey  A., 
Addie  M.,  Arthur  G.,  and  George  II.,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  He  married  a  second  wife,  Betsey  R.  Potter,  Sept.  5,  1876. 
One  daughter  has  been  born  to  them,  Ethlin  J.  ;  all  the  children  are 
still  living,  with  the  exception  named.  He  served  the  town  as 
treasurer  fourteen  years ;  as  collector  of  taxes,  nine  years ;  as 
selectman  and  overseer  of  the  poor,  six  years  ;  as  assessor,  five  years  ; 
as  road  commissioner,  nine  years  ;  and  a  member  of  the  school  com 
mittee,  six  years.  He  has  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  since  1S82, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

James  Reid,  a  son  of  William  and  Ann  (Parker)  Reid,  was  born 
in  Andover,  Mass.,  May  5,  1824.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
and  Franklin  Academy,  at  North  Andover,  to  which  place  his 
parents  removed  soon  after  his  birth.  lie  was  employed  in  the 
woolen  mills  after  leaving  school,  and  later  went  into  a  store,  where 
there  was  for  sale  the  usual  variety  of  articles  found  in  a  country 
store.  When  about  twenty-one  years  old,  he  shipped  at  New  Bed- 
ford for  a  whaling  voyage,  its  duration  being  thirty-three  months. 
The  net  income  from  the  voyage  was  small,  but  the  experience  was 
valuable,  and  doubtless  had  a  better  influence  on  his  after  life  than 
a  larger  number  of  dollars  would  have  had.  Soon  after  his  return 
from  the  voyage,  he  married  Mary  Bamford,  of  North  Andover,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  Saugus,  Mass.,  being  employed  in  the  grocery 
and  dry  goods  trade.  He  was  afterwards,  for  a  limited  time,  at 
Danvers,  Mass.,  and  from  there  removed  to  Reading  about  1858  or 
1S59,  and  was  employed  by  Franklin  Fletcher  in  the  sale  of  dry 
goods  and  clothing. 

In  1S66,  in  company  with  Mr.  George  F.  Buck,  he  opened  a  store 
for  the  sale  of  dry  and  fancy  goods,  and  continued  in  company  or 
alone  in  that  business  for  about  twenty  years.  He  married,  in  i860, 
a  second  wife,  Sarah  E.  Murphy,  of  Saugus,  Mass.  Two  children 
have  been  born  to  them,  Anna  Parker  and  Charles  Francis,  who, 
together  with  Alice  M.,  a  daughter  of  his  second  wife  by  a  former 
husband,   are   all   residents   of    Reading.     He  served   the   town   as 


selectman,  assessor,  and  overseer  of  the  poor  nine  years  in  succes- 
sion, from  1S74  to  1SS2  inclusive,  and  as  town  clerk  since  Feb.  II, 
1SS6.  He  has  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  since  1S80,  is  a  member 
of  Good  Samaritan  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M..  a  Royal  Arch  Mason, 
and  a  member  of  the  Christian  Union  Unitarian  Society  of  Reading. 

William  Jackson  Holden,  son  of  Abiel  and  Lydia  (Temple) 
Holden,  was  born  at  Reading,  Mass.,  July  29,  1S37.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  Lawrence 
Academy  at  Groton,  Mass.  He  was  principally  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  during  his  early  life,  being  employed  by  his 
father  and  elder  brothers,  who  were  quite  extensively  engaged  in  the 
business  ;  he  later  became  interested  with  them,  and  finally  carried  on 
the  business  alone.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  receivers  of  the 
Reading  Savings  Bank,  with  Solon  Bancroft,  Esq.,  they  together  mak- 
ing a  final  settlement  of  its  somewhat  complicated  affairs.  He  was  an 
assistant  paymaster  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  for  several 
years,  and  held  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  decease, 
Feb.  21,  1S94.  He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  his 
father,  Abiel  Holden,  a  prominent  business  man  of  the  town,  who 
was  a  deputy  sheriff  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  provided  in  his 
will  for  the  payment  of  fixe  hundred  dollars  towards  the  erection  of 
the  soldiers'  monument  now  standing  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  in 
Reading.  He  married  Harriet  Mooar,  April  4,  i860.  The  children 
of  the  marriage  now  living  are,  Lydia  A.,  Edith  J.,  and  Wilhelmine, 
who  together  with  his  widow,  are  residents  of  the  town.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  selectmen  and  overseer  of  the  poor  in  1S79, 
18S0,  1881,  and  1SS2,  and  an  assessor  in  1879,  18S1,  and  1SS2, 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  of  the  Congregational 
church. 

Louis  Melyin  Bancroft,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mahala  (Foss)  Ban- 
croft, was  born  at  Reading,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1S51.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Reading  and  at  a  commercial  college,  his 
father  being  a  farmer  and  land  surveyor.  The  son's  schooldays 
were  partially  occupied  by  farmer  boys'  work,  and  later  he  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade,  under  Daniel  Creesey,  a  well-known  and  skill- 
ful workman.  This  he  followed  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  from 
1S76  to  1891,  he  was  employed  as  a  mill  engineer.  The  pursuit  of 
this  business  necessitated  considerable  travel  and  furnished  frequent 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  which  was  especially  appli- 
cable to  his  successful  management  of  his  present  business.  He 
married  Annie  B.  Black,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  May  19,  1874.  The 
children  are  Clinton  L.  and  Mabel  E.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  selectmen,  assessors,  and  overseers  of  the  poor  in  18S3  and 
1884,  auditor  in  18S7,  iSSS,  and  18S9,  representative  in  the  General 
Court,  1SS9,  chairman  of  the  board  of  water  commissioners  since 
1889,  member  of  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  New  England 
Water  Works  Association,  Good  Samaritan  Lodge  of  A.  F.  &  A.  M.. 
and  Security  Lodge,  I.  <  >.  O.  F. 

Charles  Henry  Nowell,  general  paymaster  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  has  resided  in  Reading  since  1S71  and  is  well  known 
and  popular  among  his  business  associates.  Mr.  Nowell  comes  of 
old  New  England  stock,  his  ancestors  taking  prominent  part  in  the 
stirring  events  about  Boston  that  preceded  the  Revolution.  He 
was  born  in  Lowell  in  1843  an(I  was  educated  in  its  public  schools. 
He  entered  business  life  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  early  career 
was  varied,  serving  in  various  capacities  for  the  mill  corporations  in 
Lowell.  It  was  here  he  received  that  training  for  the  arduous 
duties  of  paymaster.  He  then  came  to  Boston  and  was  for  a  time 
in  the  employ  of  a  commission  house.  Through  the  friendship  of 
Gen.  George  Stark,  then  manager  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Rail- 
road, he  entered  the  service  of  that  company,  remaining  with  them 
three  years.  In  187 1,  he  accepted  the  responsible  position  of  pay- 
master of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  which  at  that  time  oper- 
ated the  road  from  Boston  to  South  Berwick.  Me.,  only.  During 
his  twenty-three  years'  connection  with  this  corporation,  he  has  seen 
the  road  grow  by  great  strides  until  it  has  reached  its  present  mag- 
nificent proportions,  embracing  all  the  larger  New  England  cities. 

Three  years  prior  to  his  coming  to  Reading  he  married  Miss  Anna 
M.  Chase,  daughter  of   Dea.  form    IC.  Chase,  of   Lowell,  their  union 
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being  blessed  by  one  daughter  and  five  sons.  Near  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  the  call  for  one  hundred  day  volunteers  was  sent  out  Mr. 
Nowell  enlisted  in  the  old  Sixth,  and  was  with  that  organization  for 
its  term  of  service  in  the  capacity  of  quartermaster's  clerk.  From 
1SS4  to  1886,  Mr.  Nowell  served  Reading  as  selectman,  declining  a 
renomination,  through  inability  to  longer  give  the  time  the  duties  of 
the  office  demanded. 

R.  Dexter  Temple,  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Coggin)  Temple, 
was  born  in  Reading,  Mass.,  April  8,  183s.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Reading  and  the  academy  at  Middleboro,  Mass. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  and  was  engaged  in  making 
and  manufacturing  shoes  quite  a  number  of  years  ;  an  auctioneer 
fourteen  years,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  superior  one ;  an 
undertaker  seven  years;  a  collector  of  taxes  five  years,  in  1SS0, 
'Si,  '82,  'S3,  and  '84;  selectman  and  overseer  of  the  poor  in  1SS5, 
'86,  '87,  '88,  '89,  '90,  '91,  '92,  and  '93,  nine  years;  assessor  in  1S85, 
'S6,  'S7,  'S8,  and  '89,  five  years.  He  married  Florence  W.  Richard 
ardson  in  1S58;  two  daughters  were  born  to  them,  Ida  M.  and 
Annie  J.,  both  of  whom  are  married  and  reside,  the  former  in  Read- 
ing and  the  latter  in  the  city  of  Woburn.  He  was  a  man  of  quick 
perceptions  and  prompt  in  action,  and  was  known  and  esteemed  by 
his  numerous  acquaintances  as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  con- 
scientious man  and  citizen.  He  was  of  a  lively,  social  disposition, 
and  enjoyed  the  com- 
panionship of  his  associ- 
ates. He  died  at  Reading, 
Dec.  29,  1893,  at  the  full 
tide  of  his  activity  and 
usefulness,  at  a  time  when 
it  seemed  to  his  many 
friends  as  if  the  life  might 
well  have  been  continued. 


Stillman  M  a  r  t  !  N 
Pratt,  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Hannah  (Weston) 
Pratt,  was  bom  in  Read- 
ing, Mass.,  Nov.  14,  1830. 
He  attended  the  public 
schools  in  Reading,  also 
Reading  Academy.  Hav- 
ing learned  the  trade  of 
shoemaking,  h  e  after- 
wards went  into  business 
as  a  shoe  manufacturer, 
but  owing  to  ill  health, 
from  sickness  contracted 
in  the  army,  he  retired 
from  the  business  in  1S71, 

and  purchased  3.  farm  on  Walnut  Street,  Reading,  where  he  resided 
until  his  decease,  Oct.  27,  [891.  He  married  Harriet  Bancroft,  of 
Reading,  Dec.  4,  1S52,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  one  of  whom, 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Allen,  is  still  living;  married  Nov.  9,  1856,  Rosa- 
mond C.  Davis,  of  this  town,  who  still  survives.  At  the  time  of 
his  country's  urgent  need,  it  was  natural  that  one  so  sensitive  to  the 
voice  of  duty,  and  who  was  at  all  times  ready  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  others,  should  have  responded  to  the  call.  He  enlisted  in 
Company  D,  50th  Massachusetts  Regiment,  in  [863,  and  served 
under  General  Banks  in  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pratt  was  always  much  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  Reading.  He  served  seven  years  as 
selectman  and  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  was  chairman  of  the  board 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
church  and  Veteran  Post  194,  G.  A.  R. 

Horace  Lyman  Cummings,  son  of  Amos  and  Louisa  Cummings, 
was  born  in  Poland,  Me.,  April  16,  1829.  He  acquired  his  education 
in  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  left  his  home 
to  commence  his  active  public  life.  He  was  variously  employed  in 
Saco,  Me.,  about  a  year,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Lowell,  Mass., 
where  he  was  employed  as  overseer  in  the  mills  of  that  city.  From 
Lowell  he  went  to  East  Boston,  and  was  employed  in  shipyard  and 
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other  employments:  here  he  suffered  a  serious  injury  from  a  fall 
from  a  building  to  the  pavement  below,  a  distance  of  fifty-eight 
feet,  while  engaged  in  putting  up  wires  for  a  fire  alarm ;  he  was 
not  able  to  perform  manual  labor  for  about  three  years,  and  was 
lame  for  life.  He  returned  to  East  Boston  (which  place  he  had  left 
after  his  accident)  in  1854.  He  held  a  position  in  the  People's  Fern' 
until  1863,  then  went  to  Mechanics  Falls,  Me.,  and  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  about  three  years ;  then  removed  to  Reading, 
Mass.,  and  went  into  the  express  business,  which  he  and  his  brothers 
conducted  successfully  until  it  was  sold,  about  1SS5.  He  was  married 
at  Lowell.  May  23,  1849,  to  Abby  Ladd  Curry,  of  Holderness,  N.  H. ; 
seven  children  were  born  to  them ;  the  first  two,  daughters,  died  in 
childhood ;  a  son  and  four  daughters  survive,  viz. :  Horace  E.,  Lillian 
F.,  Elizabeth  E.,  Grace  W.,  and  Mabel  F.  He  served  the  town  as 
selectman  and  overseer  of  the  poor  three  and  one  half  years ;  as 
assessor  three  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  health  two 
and  a  half  years.  He  died  while  in  office,  Oct.  17,  1S90.  He  was  a 
conscientious  public  officer,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
his  fellow-townsmen  and  associates.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Reading,  Good  Samaritan  Lodge  of 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Reading  Chapter  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  of  Reading 
Lodge  No.  566,  K.  of  H. 

1  11  uiles  W.  Abbott,  son  of  Charles  and  Jane  (Whittemore)  Ab- 
bott, was  born  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1S35,  and 
was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city. 
He  was  paymaster  of  the 
Salmon  Falls  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  Sal- 
mon Falls,  N.  H.,  several 
years,  and  afterwards  was 
connected  with  the  wool 
and  wholesale  smallwares 
trade  in  Boston,  Mass., 
and  for  the  past  twelve 
years  with- the  Massachu- 
setts Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  the  same  city. 
He  married  Oct.  23.  |N;N. 
Sarah  M.  Swain,  of  An- 
trim, N.  H.,  a  most  estim- 
able lady,  whose  ances- 
tors were  from  England, 
and  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Read- 
ing. They  occupied  prom- 
inent public  positions, 
quite  a  number  being 
physicians,  one  or  more  were  ministers,  and  several  of  them  held 
important  positions  in  military  affairs,  holding  the  rank  of  major 
captain,  and  lieutenant. 

One  son,  Frank  P.  Abbott,  was  born  to  them,  is  married,  and  a 
resident  of  Reading.  Mr.  Abbott  served  the  town  as  selectman  and 
overseer  of  the  poor  four  times,  and  as  an  assessor  one  year,  lie 
was  quite  active  in  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  town,  such 
as  the  introduction  of  water,  electric  railways,  electric  lighting, 
erection  of  school  buildings,  and  similar  improvements.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Veteran  Post  104: 
the  Knights  of  Honor,  Reading  Lodge  ^66  ;  What  Cheer  Colony, 
No.  22,  U.  (>.  P.  F.  He  is  still  living,  vigorous  and  persistent,  and 
attending  to  matters  coming  under  his  personal  charge. 

James  Peabody  Clement,  son  of  Joseph  W.  P.  and  Caroline 
M.  (Brown)  Clement,  was  born  in  Franklin,  X.  H..  in  1858.  and  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education.  He  was  a  telegraph  operator 
three  years,  railroad  station  agent  at  Gloucester.  Mass..  two  years: 
bookkeeper,  five  years ;  and  was  in  the  express  business  ten  years. 
He  married  Bertha  Louise  Tarr.  of  Gloucester,  Mass..  August  _-S. 
1SS4. 

The  children  of  the  marriage  are  Ralph  B.  and  Ruth  E.     He  was 
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14  David  G.  Richardson, 

15  Eenj.  M.  Hartshorn, 
rf>  Samuel  Pierce, 

17  Jerome  Parker, 

18  James  A.  Bancroft, 
ig  James  Reip, 

20  William  J.  Holden, 
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1867. 
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21  Lewis  M.  Bancroft, 

22  Chari.es  H.  Nowell, 

23  R.  Dexter  Temple, 

24  Stillman  M.  Pratt, 

25  Horace  L.  Cummings, 

26  Charles  W.  Arrott, 

27  James  P.  Clement, 
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one  of  the  board  of  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the  poor  in  1892, 
1S93,  and  1S94.  The  nature  of  his  employment  during  the  past 
twenty  years  is  evidence  of  his  skill  and  ability  as  a  penman  and 
accountant,  and  also  of  his  executive  powers,  they  being  brought 
into  constant  use  by  the  requirements  of  his  different  duties.  He 
is  a  member  of  Good  Samaritan  Lodge  of  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Security 
Lodge  No.  208,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Quannapowitt  Tribe  Xo.  ^o, 
I.  O.  R.  M. 


HISTORIC  AND    ART    EXHIBIT. 

The  Historical  Loan  and  Art  Exhibit  in  Reading,  in 
connection  with  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary celebration,  opened  on  Tuesday,  May  29,  1894,  and 
closed  on  Saturday  evening,  June  2d.  Probably  more 
than  one  thousand  articles  were  exhibited. 

The  plan  of  the  committee  having  this  part  of  the  cele- 
bration in  charge  was  not  only  to  display  articles  of  his- 
toric interest  and  value,  but  also  to  show  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  primitive  kitchen,  with  its  crude  necessities  and 
bare  walls,  and  the  modern  parlor,  with  its  display  of 
comfort,  luxury,  and  artistic  talent  of  the  town's  people. 

An  excellent  view  of  the  interior  of  this  primitive  kitchen 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

The  family  of  Rufus  Damon,  who  was  one  of  the 
minute-men  in  the  war  of  18 12,  furnished  the  loom, 
quill-wheel,  and  swifts  for  the  kitchen,  which  were  brought 
from  Scotland  between  17  13  and  17  15. 

A  writing-book  covered  with  sheepskin,  and  used  by 
Robert  Dinsmoor,  otherwise  called  the  Rustic  Bard,  and 
his  brother,  Ex-Gov.  Samuel  Dinsmoor,  of  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  in  1744,  which  attracted  much  attention,  were 
contributed  by  the  same  family. 

A  great  curiosity  in  the  kitchen  was  a  clay  stove  over 
two  hundred  years  old.  Here,  also,  was  a  table  which 
belonged  to  Etson  Damon's  grandfather ;  a  chair  used 
by  Lieut.  David  Parker,  of  North  Reading  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  ;  a  cheese  press  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  old,  from  Richard  Nichols  ;  piewarmer  one 
hundred  years  old  ;  lanterns  and  footstones  one  hundred 
years  and  over  ;  fire  buckets  made  of  leather  in  1806  ; 
pewter  platters  and  porringers  owned  originally  by  the 
wife  of  Lieut.  Thomas  Symonds ;  teapot  one  hundred 
and  three  years  old ;  cradle  one  hundred  years  old ; 
dolls  seventy  years  old  ;  saddle-bags  worn  on  the  horse 
when  Benjamin  Flint,  of  North  Reading,  brought  his  bride 
home  to  the  Flint  Place,  Dec.  21,  1768;  chair  formerly 
owned  by  Capt.  Joseph  Bancroft ;  kitchen  table  brought 
from  Salem  in  1775,  for  fear  the  city  would  be  burned 
by  the  British  ;  bellows,  gridiron,  coffee  mill,  pewter  plat- 
ters, candlesticks,  tin  lanterns,  a  tin  kitchen,  and  almost 
everything,  even  to  the  bunches  of  corn  which  hung 
around  the  room,  were  found  here  as  in  the  days  long  gone 
by. 

Among  the  articles  of  special  interest  may  be  men- 
tioned :  — 

An  old  Whifrletree  used  by  the  grandfather  of  Kirk  Sweetser  in 
teaming  powder  across  Lake  Champlain  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War;  Linen  Sheet  spun  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Brown,  daughter  of 
Capt.  James  Bancroft,  one  hundred  years  ago;  Book  of  Psalms, 
1696;  sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Jacob  Burnap  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Haven,  first  pastor  of   West  Church,  now  Reading. — 


Punch  Bowl  from  Capt.  James  Bancroft's  homestead,  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old.  —  Sword  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  of  Boston,  the  oldest  mili- 
tary organization  in  the  United  States.  —  Flint-lock  Gun  used  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  by  Jonathan  Cheney  under  command  of 
General  Stark.  —  Wooden  Bit-stock  from  the  "  Mayflower,"  1620.  — 
Shell-bowed  Spectacles  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old. — 
Pair  of  Spectacles  in  a  wooden  case,  one  hundred  years  old,  owned 
by  Daniel  Putnam ;  also  the  Freedom  Coat  worn  by  him.  —  Key 
said  to    have    belonged    to    the   old   Leverett    Street    jail,    Boston. 

—  Wooden  Money  Scales  two  hundred  years  old.  —  Hautboy 
formerly  owned  by  Ebenezer  Emerson  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  ago.  —  Ancient  Wooden  Waiter  formerly  owned  by  Silas 
Smith.  —  Wooden  Chest,  property  of  Jonathan  Evans,  of  Wilming- 
ton, and  was  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Boston  in  winter  of  1775  and 
1776.  On  the  cover  is  a  checker-board  bunted  in  by  some  blunt 
instrument  and  made  for  whiling  away  the  weary  hours  in  camp  ; 
Mr.  Warren  E.  Eaton  is  great-grandson  of  the  sister  of  the  above- 
named  Jonathan  Evans.  —  Chair  nearly  two  hundred  years  old, 
formerly  owned  by  Timothy  Wakefield,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
who  was  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne's  army  at  Ticonderoga,  May 
10,  1775.  —  Old  Deed  drawn  in  1726.  —  Music  Book  two  hundred 
years  old.  —  Boston  Gazette,  1770.  —  New  England  Weekly  Journal, 
1728.  —  One  number  of  second  year's  issue  of  Youth's  Companion, 
1828. —  Indian  Mortar  (stone)  owned  by  Alfred  Carter.  —  Gravy 
dish  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  —  Flax  raised  in  Xorth 
Reading  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  —  Wooden  Calico 
stampers  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  —  Snuff-Box  made 
by  Indians  from  bark  of  a  tree,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years 
old. —  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  printed  1617.  —  Cotton  Counterpane 
brought  from  India  over  one  hundred  years  ago.  —  Christening 
Robe  made  of  white  satin,  brocaded  in  colors,  used  in  176S  by  the 
great-great-great-grandmother  of  Frances  Smith,  granddaughter  of 
Edward  Appleton,  Esq.  —  Bottle  used  in  saddle-bag  in  time  of 
George  Washington.  —  Engraving  of  Daniel  Webster  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  Masonic  Apron  worn  by  the  grandfather  of  W.  S. 
Richardson  from  1820  to  1S40 . —  Satin  Cloak  owned  by  Mrs.  Peleg 
Crocker  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago;  also  a 
Tortoise-shell  Platter  taken  from  a  bunting  house  in  Charlestown  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  by  Joseph  Hopkins. 

Book  of  Accounts  of  Daniel  Swain  in  17S0.  —  Carved  Shell  Back- 
combs one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old.  —  "  Description  of  the 
American  Continent,"  printed  in  Amsterdam  in  1671. —  Dessertspoon 
two  hundred  years  old.  —  Charles  Sumner  Vase  which  always  stood 
on  his  table  filled  with  flowers,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  George  Bosson. 

—  Quilt  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  —  Linen  Sheet  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Calvin  Temple's  mother  previous  to  her  marriage  in  1 790.  — 
Cup  Plate  made  in  1792,  during  William  Henry  Harrison's  adminis- 
tration, bearing  his  likeness. —  Dutch  Painting  of  Madonna  and  Child 
on  glass,  three  hundred  years  old.  —  Continental  Money  —  ninepence 
and  two  thirds  of  a  dollar,  17 16.  —  Mrs.  Mark  Temple's  Wedding 
Shoes,  also  Towel  spun  and  woven  by  her. —  Wedding  Slippers  made 
of  green  satin,  worn  by  the  great-great-great-grandmother  of  Lucy 
H.  Damon,  also  pair  infant's  Mitts  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 
from  same  family.  —  Oration  delivered  in  Charlestown.  July  5,  1797. 
owned  by  Cheney  family. —  Pope's  •'  Essay  on  Man,"  printed  in  1S15. 

—  One  of  a  pair  of  plates  brought  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of 
England,  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  to  Mrs.  Enoch  Peabodv.  fifty 
years  ago.  —  Table  from  which  General  Warren  ate  his  dinner  a  fen- 
days  before  his  fall  at  Bunker  Hill.  —  Silver  Case  owned  by  Alanson 
Upton,  of  North  Reading.  —  Desk  used  by  Rev.  Peter  Sanborn.— 
Map  printed  and  published  in  1S19,  by  Edward  Ruggles.  ancestor  of 
the  Ruggles  family.  —  Pictures  of  Jonathan  and  Mrs.  Frost.  —  Old 
Bible  from  Dinsmoor  family.  1770.  —  Corsets  two  hundred  years  old. 
from  Sweetser  family. —  Pencil  China  more  than  two  hundred  years 
old.  It  came  to  Mrs.  Lizzie  Dewey  from  her  mother,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  John  Aldenof  "  Mayflower  "fame. —  Hat  worn  by  Lieut. 
David  Parker  at  battle  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  —  Tablecloth 
and  Towel  spun  and  woven  by  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Howard 
over  one  hundred  years  ago.  —  First  Sheet-iron  Stove  used  in  Xorth 
Reading.  —  Melodeon  played  in  the  old  Reading  Band  by  an  ances- 
tor  of    Dexter     Temple.  —  Geography    printed    in     1792.  —  Cabinet 
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from  Yokohama,  Japan.  —  Wooden  Chest  rilled  with  silver  money 
brought  from  Charlestown  to  Reading,  for  safe  keeping,  about  the 
time  of  the  bombardment  of  the  place  by  the  British,  in  1775. — 
Document  showing  the  organization  of  first  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  formed  in  Reading,  June  24,  1801.  Signed,  Thomas 
Woodward,  Lot  Pool,  James  Johnson,  Samuel  Melendy,  James 
Cogin,  Joseph  Damon,  Jr.,  Aaron  Parker,  Jr.,  Rufus  Damon,  Jona- 
than Baldwin,  Warren  Perkins.  —  Cannon  carved  from  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar.  —  Silver  Candlesticks  and  snuffers  ninety-five  years  old.  — 
Cushion  sent  from  England  to  Anti-Slavery  Bazaar  in  Boston,  and 
bought  by  Reuben  Weston,  fifty  years  ago.  —  Capt.  George  Batch- 
elder's  sword. —  Hat  worn  in  the  war  of  1812  by  ancestor  of  Mrs. 
Adaline  Brown. —  Grape-shot  from  Mexican  War. —  Iron-stone  Ware 
Lamp  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  used  by  ancestors  of  Hon. 
Horace  G.  Wadlin.  —  Plate  representing  the  landing  of  Lafayette 
in  this  country,  in  1S24.  —  A  piece  of  the  Banquet  Table  used  at  the 
celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
the  town.  Preserved  and  marked  "1844"  by  Caleb  Wakefield, 
president  of  the  day.  —  Scythe  Snath  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old.  —  Revolutionary  Sword  carried  through  siege  of  Y alley  Forge, 
by  Lieutenant  Symonds.  —  Stone  Plate  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old.  —  Cup  belonging  to  first  communion  service  in  North  Reading. 
Window  from  first  church  in  North  Reading.  —  Book  of  Psalms  of 
David,  printed  in  1590,  the  oldest  article  in  the  collection.  —  Mrs. 
Martha  Damon  contributed  several  articles  from  the  General  Han- 
cock family,  of  which  she  is  a  descendant.  Some  documents,  also, 
which  date  back  to  1750.  —  A  Spoon  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old.  —  A  Plume  Hat  worn  by  Warren  Campbell  at  the  celebration 
fifty  years  ago.  —  China  and  Silver  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two 
hundred  years  old.  —  ( )ld  Document  bearing  date  of  1779,  also  copy 
of  Declaration  of  Independence.  —  Pictures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chute, 
from  whom  Chute  Street  was  named,  and  the  picture  of  their 
adopted  daughter,  who  afterwards  became  the  mother  of  the  Carter 
family,  loaned  by  Mrs.  Holden.  —  The  picture  of  the  homestead  of 
Dana  Parker,  now  owned  by  Milton  Parker,  painted  by  Miss  Lizzie, 
sister  of  Dana  Parker,  whose  picture  was  also  upon  the  walls.  — 
An  old  Candelabrum  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  years 
old.  —  An  old  Chair  similar  to  the  Governor  Carver  chair,  at  Ply- 
mouth, two  hundred  or  more  years  old. 

Old  Unitarian  Communion  Service,  crystal  decanters,  and  font.  — 
Sevres  Dish  made  for  Louis  Philippe. —  Old  Miniature  Portrait  of 
Edward  Appleton.  —  Sword  and  Belt  worn  by  Captain  Brooks. — 
First  grant  for  grist  and  saw  mill  privilege  in  North  Reading  given 
under  King  George  II.,  1729.  —  Chair  owned  by  Judd  family,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  —  Iron-stone  or  Basalt  Teapot  two  hun- 
dred years  old.  —  Cashmere  Valley  Shawl.  —  Silver  Comb,  set  wTith 
rhinestones,  over  one  hundred  years  old.  —  Luster  Ware  Pitcher 
with  white  raised  figures.  —  Blue  Washington  Plate.  —  Cane  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  —  Wooden  Scotch  Sugar  Bowl  three 
hundred  years  old.  —  Counterpanes  one  hundred  and  two  hundred 
years   old.  —  Mortar   and    Pestle,  turned   from  a  knot  of  wood  by 


Abiathar  Kendall,  ancestor  of  the  Kendall  family,  seventy-five  years 
old.  —  Breadth  of  brocaded  silk  dress  belonging  to  Mrs.  Robt. 
Jones  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  —  Hand- painted  India  Cup 
and  Saucer  seventy-five  years  old.  —  Pine  Tree  Shilling  owned  by 
Miss  Maria  Parker.  —  Wine  Glasses  used  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
during  his  visit  to  Boston.  —  Old  Bible,  illustrated,  from  Mrs.  Newell 
Howes.  —  Silver  Dollar,  bearing  date  of  1796,  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
George  Richardson.  —  Wedding  Dress  worn  by  Abigail  Smith  Going 
in  1S20,  property  of  Mrs.  C.  P.  Weston,  her  grand-niece.  —  Saddle 
Shoe  worn  by  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wm.  Hay  about  17 17.  —  Old  Wooden 
Spoon  owned  by  Wm.  Fletcher.  —  Wooden  Money  Scales,  two  hun- 
dred years  old  belonging  to  Harry  Cook.  —  Chair,  three  hundred 
years  old,  owned  by  Wm.  Carter.  —  Ancient  Pitcher,  contributed  by 
Mrs.  Arkaid  Holden.  —  Cabinet  inlaid  with  twelve  different  kinds  of 
wood  collected  and  made  by  hand  in  the  Yosemite  Yalley.  —  Silk 
Crazy-quilt  from  Mrs.  William  Taylor.  —  Washington  Pitcher  owned 
by  Mrs.  George  Bosson.  —  Old  Map  of  Reading,  dated  1745,  con- 
tributed by  Harrison  Gleason. —  First  Deed  of  the  Upton  Home- 
stead in  North  Reading,  given  in  1753.  —  Chair  and  Watch  owned 
by  Rev.  Eliab  Stone,  second  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  North  Reading.  —  Butter  Molds  carved  by  hand  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  Mrs.  Levi  Abbott.  —  White  Satin  Wedding  Slippers 
worn  in  1797  by  Mrs.  Lucinda  Parker,  of  North  Reading.  —  Robert 
Thomas's  Almanacs  from  1807  to  1831.  —  Ancient  Blue  and  Silver 
Glass  Pitcher  from  Sophia  Eaton,  North  Reading.  —  Ridgway  Plate, 
two  hundred  years  old,  Miss  Abbie  Holt,  North  Reading.  —  White 
Lace  Veil,  Counterpane,  and  Linen  Sheets,  one  hundred  years  old, 
from  Mrs.  E.  B.  Edwards,  North  Reading.  — Straw  Mats  used  for 
tea  cups,  from  Miss  C.  Gowing. 

The  pictures  in  the  art  room  were  contributed,  and  the  larger  part 
painted,  by  Reading  artists.  The  china  and  art  needlework  were 
also  executed  by  Reading  ladies. 

Mr.  Everett  Hall,  who  resides  in  Reading.very  kindly  assisted  the 
committee  in  carrying  out  their  plans  for  this  room.  The  center 
piece  on  the  north  wall  was  contributed  by  him,  and  was  painted  by 
the  artist  Cavallaro.  Mr.  Hall  also  furnished  the  draperies,  together 
with  the  rugs,  a  table,  sofa,  chair,  and  ottoman.  All  the  other  fur- 
niture and  bric-a-brac  in  the  room  were  furnished  by  Reading  people. 

Among  these  was  a  carved  teak-wood  Chair  brought  from  Calcutta, 
also  a  hand-painted  Fire  Screen  owned  by  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Brown. — 
A  Piano  Lamp  and  handsome  Lady's  Chair  upholstered  in  salmon- 
pink  brocatelle,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Elmore  Parker.  —  Terra-cotta 
Piano  Lamp  and  French  Bisque  Figure,  from  Mrs.  Edward  Palmer. — 
Screen  embroidered  with  chestnut  burrs,  from  Mrs.  F'red  Sperry. — 
An  ancient  Satsuma  Vase,  from  Mrs.  Livermore.  —  Japanese  Ciris- 
sonne  Vase,  from  Mrs.  James  Wight.  —  Table  inlaid  with  mother  of 
pearl,  from  Mrs.  William  Hewes.  —  Tea-table  and  furnishings  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Galen  Parker.  —  Easel  with  picture  of  Dr.  Henry  Brown, 
done  in  crayon  by  Mr.  Will  Kingman.  —  Another  Easel  bearing  a 
picture  of  the  singer,  Lillian  Russell,  executed  by  George  Mellen. — 
Banquet  Lamp  from  Miss  Nellie  Cook,  etc. 
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CHARLES   FREDERICK  FLINT  was  born  in  the 
old  North  Precinct,  now  North   Reading,  Jan.  18, 
1S08.      He  was  the  son  of  Peter  and  Mary  (Purns)  Flint. 
His  early  ancestors  settled  in  Salem,  and  were  evidently 
possessed   of  brains  and   capital,   as  they  soon  became 
owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  in   Danvers  and  Reading. 


THE  CHAS.   F.   FLINT  HOMESTEAD, 

Park  Street,  North  Reading. 

Now  owned  and  occupied  by  Wallace  F.  Upton. 

These  tracts  were  in  turn  divided  and  subdivided  among 
the  sons  of  the  growing  families.  His  great-great-grand- 
father was  Deacon  William  Flint,  son  of  Thomas,  of 
Danvers.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on  one  of 
the  many  homesteads  of  this  prosperous  family,  a  tract 
of  well-wooded  land  some  half  a  mile  or  more  west  of  the 
meeting-house.  His  early  training  was  that  of  the  farm 
on  which  he  was  reared,  and  the  schools  of  his  native 
town.  Porn  of  a  virile  stock,  and  in  what  would  be  con- 
sidered in  those  days  affluent  circumstances,  he  grew  up 
a  young  man  of  strong  physique,  and  of  robust  moral 
character.  The  family  from  which  he  sprung  had,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  the  precinct,  been 
active  in  all  its  affairs.  Although  not  a  scholar  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  yet,  surrounded  by  an 
intellectual  atmosphere  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  most 
families  of  the  clay,  Mr.  Flint  grew  up  with  the  ambition 
of  being  a  man  among  men,  with  a  desire  to  do  rather 
than  to  say,  and  so  he  early  became  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  town.  He  was  public-spirited,  always  at  the 
head  of  progressive  movements.  He  was  not  provincial, 
his  intellect  was  too  broad  for  that.  If  he  was  envious 
of  superior  merit,  it  was  not  the  envy  of  Themistocles 
troubling  sleep.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  he  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  merit,  he  put  himself  to  much  trouble  to 
infuse  into  it  ambition  and  make  it  active. 

Mr.  Flint  was  a  man  of  unwearied  industry,  of  sound 
judgment,  and,  as  a  consequence,  prosperous.  He  was 
a  most  excellent  farmer.  He  put  his  brains  into  it,  as 
the  saying  is,  and  not  only  that,  but  through  State  and 
county  shows,  and  nearer  home,  through  the  Farmers' 
Club,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  he  did  what 
in  him  lay  to  make  more  intelligent  the  labor  done  in  the 
garden    patches   and    corn    fields,    not   only    of   his    own 


locality,  but  of  the  whole  commonwealth.      Put  the  culti- 
vating of  the  soil  and  the  simple  activities  of  the  village 
in  which  he  lived  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition  ;  he  desired 
to  win  success  in  larger  fields.      He  engaged  in  real  estate 
and  railroad  enterprises  in  Middlesex  and  Essex  Counties. 
He  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Salem  &  Lowell  Rail- 
road,'which  had  been  laid  out  through  the 
town  of  his  birth, —  at  a  time,  too,  when  it 
needed   it   greatly,  and  largely  through  his 
energy  and    by   his   means   it   became    an 
accomplished  fact.     He  was  chosen  a  direc- 
tor  of   the  road,  and  afterwards  its  presi- 
dent, which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.      He  was  also  for  many  years 
an  influential  director  of  the  Wamesit  Pank 
in   Lowell.       Mr.  Flint  died  Jan.  13,  1868, 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years.     A  few  days  be- 
fore, business  hadxa-lked  him  to  the  city  of 
Salem.       While  walking  along  he   slipped 
and  fell,  striking  his  head  upon  the  side- 
walk.     Rendered  partially  unconscious,  he 
was  assisted  to  his  feet  by  a  stranger  who 
was  near.      His   injuries   at  first  were  not 
considered  serious,  but  illness  set  in  and 
he  died  shortly  after  of  congestion  of  the 
brain,  the  result,  without  doubt,  of  the  fall. 
His  loss  was  deeply  lamented   in  the  business  circles  in 
which    he   moved,  where  his  loyalty  and  public  spirit  had 
won  for  him   affection   and  esteem.        In   1S40,  Mr.  Flint 
married  Harriet  N.  Evans,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Phebe 
Evans,  of  South  Reading,  now  Wakefield. 

A  few  weeks  after  her  marriage  it  became  the  sad  duty 
of  Mrs.  Flint  (was  it  not  also  a  privilege  ?  )  to  minister  at 
the  dying  bedside  of  an  uncle  of  her  husband,  the  finest 
brain  and  one  of  the  sweetest  souls  ever  born  to  the  North 
Precinct — Rev.  Timothy  Flint.  He  was  born  in  1780. 
entered  Harvard  College  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  gradu- 
ating in  1800.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Lunenburg.  It 
was,  however,  for  that  earl)'  time,  of  short  duration. 
Always  a  student,  he  was  especially  interested  at  this  time 
in  scientific  studies.  To  the  dull  country  people,  his  ex- 
perimental work  with  the  simple  apparatus  he  had  made 
was  a  mystery  not  at  all  divine.  Quite  the  contrary.  Sen- 
sitive, reserved,  as  the  finest  type  of  minds  is  apt  to  be,  he 
could  not  endure  the  torment  of  Dame  Rumor's  evil 
tongue.  So  he  shook  the  dust  of  the  little  village  from  off 
his  feet  and  went  a  missionary  into  the  western  wilds. 

He  lived  among  these  rough,  untutored  people  many 
years,  teaching  them  and  preaching  to  them.  Put  his 
cultivated  brain  made  him  more  than  a  teacher,  more 
than  an  evangelist.  In  1826,  there  came  from  his  pen 
the  "  Recollections  of  Ten  Years  Passed  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi,"  a  work  which  lifted  him  into  the  front 
ranks  of  the  American  authors  of  that  time.  The  book 
was  republished  in  England  and  had  an  extensive  circula- 
tion in  France.  From  this  time  his  days  were  mostly 
given  to  literary  work.  He  contributed  to  periodical 
journals,  English  as  well  as  American,  was  the  author  of 
quite  a  number  of  novels  of  high  order,  as  well  as  lectures 
upon   natural  history,  geology,   chemistry,  etc.      All   too 
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early  his  health,  never  robust,  gave  way  and  he  came 
back  to  the  home  of  his  fathers  to  die.  Loving  hands 
closed  his  eyes  for  the  last  time,  August  16,  1840. 

To   those  who  know  the  subject  of  this  sketch   in   the 
years  of  his  active  business  career,  it  is  no  secret  that  to 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  TIMOTHY  FLINT, 
Mt.  Vernon  Street,  North  Reading. 

the  energy  and  foresight  of  the  wife  he  had  chosen,  much 
of  his  success  was  due.  After  his  death  Mrs.  Flint  be- 
came the  almoner  of  his  fortune.  A  bequest  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  was  the  basis  of  the  present  library  in  the 
old  second  parish,  now  the  town  of  North  Reading. 
The  legacy  was  originally  given  for  the  benefit  of  its 
schools.  The  annual  interest  accruing  from  the  gift  was 
to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  five  gold  medals,  to  be 
given  to  those  pupils  who  had  made  the  most  improve- 
ment during  the  year.  It  was  a  very  laudable  purpose, 
but  its  execution  seeming  impracticable,  Mrs.  Flint  wisely 
determined  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  library.  One  half 
the  sum  was  expended  in  books,  and  trustees  selected. 
Later,  Mrs.  Flint  gave  to  the  town  a  goodly  sum,  the  in- 
terest of  which  was  to  be  expended  "  for  the  benefit  of 
said  library." 

The  town  in  accepting  the  gift  passed  the  following- 
resolutions  :  — 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  town,  hereby  express  to  Mrs. 
Harriet  N.  Flint  our  grateful  appreciation  of  the  warm 
interest  she  lias  taken  in  the  prosperity  of  our  town, 
the  culture  of  its  citizens,  and  the  education  of  our  youth. 

Resolved,  That  we  also  gratefully  recognize  her  interest 
in  our  welfare,  as  shown  in  her  original  gift  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  to  establish  a  library,  and  in  adding  to  that 
gift  two  thousand  dollars  *  as  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  known 
as  the  Flint  Memorial  Fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to 
be  yearly  expended  in  adding  to  the  Flint  Library. 

In    1875,    Mrs.   Flint   erected   the   elegant  edifice   that 

*  Since  increased  to  three  thousand. 


now  stands  in  the  center  of  the  village,  known  as  the 
Flint  Memorial  Hall.  The  first  story  contains  the  Flint 
Library  and  the  town  offices  ;  the  middle,  a  spacious, 
well-lighted  hall,  with  a  gallery  and  anterooms  ;  and  the 
upper,  a  banquet  hall  and  other  conveniences.  At  its 
dedication  Dr.  George  IS.  Loring,  of  Salem,  delivered  a 
eulogy  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Flint,  and  ad- 
dresses were  also  made  by  the  Hon.  Charles  L.  Flint, 
Rev.  Granville  Sharpe  Abbott,  and  others. 

Not  only  has  Mrs.  Flint  built  for  the  old  north  pre- 
cinct, in  memory  of  her  husband,  this  large  and  hand- 
some building,  but  she  has  showered  literally,  year  after 
year,  golden  blessings  on  the  little  town.  The  war 
debt  which  weighed  heavily  upon  its  taxpayers  has, 
through  her  generous  endeavors,  ceased  to  be  a  burden. 
The  high  school,  which  the  town  is  not  by  law  obliged  to 
support,  would  have  long  since  ceased  to  be,  had  Mrs. 
Flint  not  come  again  and  again  to  its  support.  The 
roadways  of  the  old  precinct  are  the  better  for  her  giving, 
and  the  churches  year  after  year  feel  the  touch  of  her 
kindly  impulses.  And  Mrs.  Flint  has  not  forgotten  the 
parish  of  her  birth.  Its  library,  its  schools,  the  philan- 
thropic enterprises  of  its  citizens,  have  all  been  generously 
remembered.  Mrs.  Flint  was  born  in  the  south  parish 
of  the  old  town,  on  the  east  side  of  the  "  Great  Pond,'' 
August  29,  1S15.  She  now  resides  on  the  high  land  at 
the  east  of  Crystal  Lake.  Although  fourscore  years  of 
age,  we  trust  that  the  appointed  time  that  comes  to  all 
the  living  is  many  years  hence  for  her.  However  that 
may  be,  the  old  south  parish  can  never  forget  that  it  had 
the  honor  of  her  birth,  and  surely  her  sister  at  the  north 
will  hold  in  blessed  memory  the  name  of  her  husband 
and  her  own  so  long  as  the  rivers  run  to  the  sea. 

The  following  appreciative  lines,  written  by  Mrs.  Mary 
F.  (Jenkins)  Hint,  have  an  appropriate  place  here. 

TO  MRS.   HARRIET  X.  FLINT. 

(North  Reading's  humble  tribute.) 
'Tis  said  that  in  an  ancient  hall, 
High  upon  its  frescoed  wall, 
In  shadowed  niche,  a  statue  stood, 
( )f  woman  fair  in  thoughtful  mood. 

And  once  when  brave  men  filled  the  hall, — 
Their  hearts  grown  faint  at  war's  stern  call,— 
I  town  from  her  long  held  niche  she  came, 
And  words  of  wisdom  spake  to  them. 

So  came  to  us  in  later  days, 

A  woman  whom  we  love  to  praise: 

North  Reading's  friend  in  darkest  hours. 

Silent  and  sweet  as  the  fragrance  of  flowers. 

<  )h,  crown  her  with  the  oak's  fresh  leaves ! 
And  bearded  grain  from  golden  sheaves, 
Find  the  merriest  maidens  of  the  town. 
And  bid  them  twine  for  her  the  crown. 

Now  bring  brave  youths,  the  wise,  the  good, 
Whose  lips  the  wine-cup  have  withstood, 
And  they  shall  crown  North  Reading's  queen, 
No  town  so  proud  as  mirs,  \  ween  ! 

As  in  years  that  are  past,  so  for  years  that  shall  come, 
May  she  live  and  remember  her  riverside  home, 
And  the  hills  and  green  meadows,  where  winds  our  old  river. 
Shall  echo  and  re-echo  her  praises  forever. 


NORTH  READING. 


T  a  session  of  the  General 
Court  held  Oct.  14,  165 1, 
the  following  vote  was 
passed :  — 

In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Reading  this  court  cloth 
grant  them  as  an  addition  to  their  former 
bounds  a  certayne  tract  of  land  about  two 
miles  content  lying  between  Mr.  Belling- 
ham's  farme  and  the  great  river,  and  so  to 
joyne  their  former  fower  miles  grant  so  as  it 
hath  not  been  already  graunted  to  any  towne 
or  person,  nor  prejudicing  any  former  graunt. 

This  "  two-mile  content  "  was  a  strip  of  territory  north 
of  the  Ipswich,  or  the  "  great  river,"  about  two  miles  in 
breadth  and  five  in  length,  extending  from  the  river 
north  to  Governor  Bellingham's  farm,  now  Andover, 
and  from  Salem  on  the  east  to  Woburn  on  the  west. 
It  was  a  beautiful  expanse  of  country,  and,  diversified 
as  it  was  by  hill  and  meadow,  it  very  naturally  tempted 
the  cupidity  of  the  early  dwellers  of  the  township,  who 
had  come  so  recently  from 
their  English  homes. 

The  river  meadows  were 
first  divided,  the  lots  run- 
ning from  east  to  west ;  this 
was  in  1658.  A  year  later 
the  uplands  were  divided, 
the  lines  running  "  nere 
north  "  from  the  ten-rod  way 
that  followed  the  edge  of 
the  upland  to  the  Andover 
boundary.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of  the  original 
proprietors  left  their  homes 
by  the  lakesides  to  the  south 
to  take  up  their  abode  in 
the  new  Canaan.  On  the 
contrary,  every  one,  from 
minister  to  poorest  layman, 
either  sold  the  acres  that 
had  come  to  him  by  lot 
or  gift,  or  passed  them  along 


to  his  lawful  heirs.  The  ways  at  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  of  the  territory  were  probably  simply  trails  or 
bridle-paths. 

The  ten-rod  way  above  mentioned  extended  from  the 
site  of  "Lobs  Pound  "  mill  to  the  Salem  line,  following  in 
its  windings  the  edge  of  the  upland.  A  sixteen-rod  way 
was  laid  out  to  the  Andover  line,  the  southern  terminus 
being  just  below  the  present  village.  (See  Commons  and 
Parish  Lands.  )  This  way  was  never  anything  more,  prob- 
ably, than  a  driftway  or  bridle-path,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  was  ever  very  much  used. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  a  committee  who,  with 
Sergeant  George  Flint,  perambulated  the  line  in  170S  :  — 

Reading  the  19th  of  February,  1707— S. 

We,  the  subscribers,  being  appointed  by  the  selectmen  of  said 
Reading  to  perambulate  on  the  town  of  Reading's  part  with  Sergeant 
George  Flint,  who  is  proprietor  on  both  sides  of  the  town's  land  that 
is  called  the  sixteen-pole  way  that  was  laid  out  from  Andover  old 
bridge,  a  place  so  called  in  said  Reading  between  the  lot  that  was 
Deacon  Cowdrey's  that  said  Flint  lives  on  and  the  lot  that  was 
William  Laukin's  that  said  Flint  bought  of   Deacon   Fitch:  and  on 
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Arthur  F.  Upton,  Town  Clerk. 

Joseph  D.  Govving,   Selectman  (Secretary),        Edward  A.  Carpenter,  Boardof  Selectmen 

Treasurer  and  Cullector,  Overseer  of  the  (.Chairman),    Assessor,   and   Overseer 

Poor,  Assessor.  the  Poor. 

I.  Milton  Roihnson,        School  Committee. 


William  1.  Nichols,  School  Committee 

[C/ia/r/Htin). 

Martin  L.  Hayward,  Selectman,  Assessor, 

and  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 
Edward  D.  Parker.  School  Committee 

(Secrc/arr.) 
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the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  [707,  when  by  warning  given  to  said 
Flint  he  did  meet  with  ns  on  said  place  ;  and  on  the  westerly  side  of 
the  way  at  the  southerly  end  we  began  at  a  great  black  oak  fairly 
marked,  and  on. the  same  Side  of  said  way  we  found  at  the  middle 
a  pine  tree  at  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill  that  had  been  an  old  mark  on 
the  west  side  of  the  tree ;  and  we  could  discern  part  of  a  W  and  an 
L  and  the  number  seventeen  marked  thus,  XVII.  Then  we  went 
unto  the  north  end,  and  on  the  said  west  side  of  the  said  way  we 
found  a  white  oak  tree  fairly  marked ;  then  we  measured  sixteen 
poles  eastward  from  the  last  said  tree,  and  in  an  old  stump  of  a  tree 
we  made  a  heap  of  stones,  and  set  up  a  stake  at  the  sixteen-pole 
end  :  and  then  on  the  west  side  of  the  said  sixteen-pole  we  run  clown 
to  the  middle  mark  and  marked  several  trees  ;  and  then  we  run 
again  from  the  middle  mark  to  the  southerly  end  and  marked  many 
trees  ;  and  the  line  came  through  part  of  said  Flint's  further  orchard 
[Thoil]  ;  and  said  Flint  was  present  with  us. 

[THOMAS   NICKOLS. 
Signed     J  TIMOTHY    WILEY. 
I  JOSEPH  BURNEP. 

This  Andover  way  was  given  up  in  17 18,  and  another, 
a    ten-rod   way,  laid   out   along   the    western   boundary  of 


above.  The  highway  which  now  goes  across  the  meadow 
was  built  in  1S1S  or  1819. 

The  back-row  road  was  originally  a  ten-rod  way,  and 
was  laid  out  probably  by  the  first  survey  in  16G1. 

The  mention  of  Andover  "  old  way  "  in  the  report  of  a 
committee  made  in  1718  (see  Commons  ami  Farisli 
Lands  )  is  very  good  evidence  that  there  was  an  Andover 
new  way  somewhere  in  the  precinct  at  that  time.  It  was 
doubtless  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  parish.  The 
old  Gould  road,  leading  from  the  back-row  road  to  the 
turnpike,  is  perhaps  a  part  of  it.  The  turnpike  was  not 
built  till  1806.  In  1755,  a  road  leading  from  Jonathan 
Bachellor's  to  Nod  Mill  was  laid  out.  A  driftway  was 
granted  John  Mackintire  from  his  house  to  the  road  by 
Josiah  Hay  ward's  in  1756. 

The  first  way  across  the  meadows  separating  Sadler's 
Neck  from  the  ten-rod  way  was  laid  out  probably  in  17  17. 
In  1754  a  bridle-path,  one  rod  and  a  half  wide,  was  laid 
out    over    Bare    meadow  from    the   road   near    Ebenezer 
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Sergeant  Flint's  farm.  This  road,  beginning  at  the  meet- 
ing-house, followed  very  closely,  with  the  exception  of  its 
southern  and  northern  portions,  the  present  road  to 
Andover.  The  new  road,  at  its  beginning  near  the  meet- 
ing-house, ran  parallel  to,  but  some  rods  west  of,  the 
present  one.  (See  Commons  ami  Parish  Lands.)  The 
upper,  or  northern  portion,  turned  to  the  left  at  the 
"back-row"  road,  and  then  a  few  rods  further,  to  the 
right;  from  here  it  followed  the  track  of  the  present  old 
road  which  leads  to  the  base  of  Long  Hill.  It  then 
curved  round  the  eastern   slope   of  the   hill   to  the  plain 


Emerson's  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Herrick  on  the  Neck. 
This  path,  in  1776,  became  a  highway  and  joined  the  road 
previously  mentioned  which  had  been  laid  out  across  the 
Ipswich  meadows.  Ebenezer  Emerson  lived  at  the  corner 
of  what  are  now  Haverhill  and  Franklin  Streets,  in  Read- 
ing. The  road  across  the  causeway  turned  to  the  left 
west  of  the  dwelling  of  the  late  Webb  Nichols,  and.  after 
reaching  a  point  near  the  house  of  the  late  Aaron  Upton, 
turned  to  the  right  and  joined  the  river  road. 

Haverhill  Street,  from  Bare  meadow  causeway  as  it  now 
runs,  was  built  by  Col.  Daniel  Flint  in  181c  or  1816.    The 
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HO  MAS  NORTON  HART  was  born  in  North  Read-      knowledge  of  city  affairs,  his  undoubted  courage,  together 
ing,  Mass.,  Jan.  20,  1829.     His   father  was  Daniel      with  his  reputation  for  fidelity  and  good  work,  made  him 


Hart;  his  mother  a  daughter  of  John  Norton,  who  fought 
in  the  Revolution.  The  Hart  family  is  descended  from 
Samuel  Hart,  who  came  to  this  country  to  assist  in  the 
first  iron  works  established  in  Massachusetts.  These 
works  were  established  on  Saugus  River,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Samuel  Hart  continued  to  make  Lynnfield  their 
home.     From  there  they  spread.    The  mother  of  Thomas 


prominent.  In  1S86,  the  Republican  City  Convention 
nominated  him  for  mayor.  The  nomination  came  un- 
sought, but  was  accepted  on  the  condition  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  mayor  of  Boston  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
partisan  matter.  He  was  nominated  four  vears  in  suc- 
cession, and  twice  he  was  elected  on  a  platform  made  by 
himself,  accepted   by    the    nominating    conventions,   and 


N.  Hart  was  Margaret  Norton,  a  native  of  Royalston.     In  ratified  by  the  people  :  "  I  pledge  myself,  if  elected  mayor 

1843,  Thomas   N.  Hart  went  to  Boston  for  employment,  of    Boston,    to   administer   its   affairs  faithfully,   honestly, 

and   in    1X44   he  entered  the  business  in  which  he  was  to  according  to  law,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people, 

become  a  leader.     At  first  he  was  a  clerk,  later  a  partner,  without    discrimination    on    account    of     creed   or  color, 

in  the  firm  of  Philip  A.  Locke  &  Co.      In  1S60,  he  took  nativity  or  party."      In    18S8,   he   received   32,712  votes, 

charge  of  the  business,  and  shortly  after  formed  the  firm  being  the   largest   ever  polled  by  a  republican  in  Boston, 

of  Hart,  Taylor  &  Co.,  which  was  highly  successful.    The  As  mayor  he  was  true   to   the    rule   he    laid  clown,   that 


firm  dealt  in  hats,  caps,  and 
furs,  and  became  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  New  England, 
and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country.  In  1S7S,  the 
partners  retired  with  a 
competency:  shortly  after, 
Mr.  Hart  took  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Mount  Vernon 
National  Bank,  a  position 
he  still  holds  in  1894. 
Among  his  partners  was 
the  late  Frederick  B.  Taylor. 
They  married  sisters,  Eliza- 
beth and  Abigail  Snow,  of 
Bowdoinham,  Maine,  and 
each  marriage  was  blessed 
with  a  daughter,  since 
married.  A  f  t  e  r  retiring 
from  mercantile  business, 
Mr.  Hart  bought  a  home 
on  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston,  and  also  a  summer 
home  at  Swampscott.  He 
attends  the  Church  of  the 
Unity,  Boston,  and  is  a 
member  of  several  clubs. 
His  public  life  began  after 
he  retired  from   mercantile   business 


HON.  THOMAS   N.   HART 


At  the  request  of 


his  neighbors  and  friends,  he  served  in  the  Boston  Com- 
mon Council,  1879-81.  In  those  times  the  city 
council  did  legislative  and  executive  work,  and  Mr.  Hart 
became  practically  acquainted  with  city  and  government 


the  object  of  republicans 
was  not  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment of  republicans,  for 
republicans,  but  good  gov- 
ernment for  the  equal  bene- 
fit of  all.  In  national  affairs 
he  has  always  favored  the 
national  principles  of  rea- 
sonable protection,  equal 
rights,  sound  money,  and  the 
civil  service  law.  Mayor 
Hart  gave  special  attention 
to  schools  and  school  build- 
ings, pushed  the  public 
works  he  found,  and  made 
one  or  two  new  departures 
in  government.  When  the 
contract  for  electric  lights 
expired,  the  company  was 
informed  that  the  city  would 
pay  forty  cents  for  each 
electric  light,  instead  of 
sixty-five  cents,  as  under  the 
expiring  contract.  On  May 
1,  1889,  an  interesting  order 
introducing  the  trolley  sys- 
tem of  electric  street  cars 
was  approved  ;  but  the  com- 
pany was  placed  under  bonds  to  protect  the  city  from 
harm,  this  bond  being  demanded  by  the  mayor  as  an  exec- 
utive act.  From  this  beginning  the  trolley  system  spread 
rapidly  in  all  directions.  In  the  fiscal  year  1889-90, 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  Boston  government,  conserva- 


work.     He  took  special  interest  in  financial  matters,  and  tively  administered,    were   §17865,433,18;    in    1S93-94. 

while  his  probity  was  never  questioned,  his  judgment  was  they  were   S2  1,696,999.35.     From    March    31,    1891.   to 

greatly  respected.      In  1882   and   1885-86    he   served   as  June  30,  1893,  a   period    of  great  prosperity,  Thomas  N. 

alderman.      It  was  in  those  years  that  the  government  of  Hart    was    Postmaster    of  Boston,   under  an   unsolicited 

Boston   was   entirely  recast.      The   city  council   was    de-  appointment   from  President  Harrison.     In  1893,  he  was 

prived  of  executive  power,  which  was  vested  in  the  mayor  again  nominated  for  mayor,  but  not  elected.      His  record 


and  the  executive  departments.  At  the  same  time  the 
power  of  the  city  council  over  taxes  and  appropriations 
was  sternly  limited.  In  [885  and  [886,  Hugh  O'Brien,  a 
democrat,  was  mayor,  Boston  being  an  overwhelmingly 
democratic    city.      Mr.    Hart   was   a   republican,   and   his 


in  office  appears  in  detail  in  the  publications  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  especially  in  the  City  Council  Proceedings 
for  1879  82,  [885  and '1  886,  [889  and  1S90,  and  in  his 
public  messages,  also  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Post-office  Department  for  1891-93. 
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town  refused  to  build   the  road    in    1812,  but  an  order  of 
the  court  obliged  it  to   regard   the   request  of   the    North 


FLINT  MEMORIAL  HALL, 
North  Reading. 

Precinct,  which  was,  that  a  road  be  built  'L  from  Bare 
meadow  causeway  to  Mr.  Stone's  meeting-house."  Tra- 
dition has  it  that  the  colonel  desired  very  much  to  build 
the  road,  because  he  feared,  if  done  by  other  parties,  it 
might  be  run  so  as  to  trespass  upon  a  goodly  portion  of 
his  arable  land.  The  colonel,  certainly  for  some  reason, 
made  a  very  tempting  bid  for  the  work.     Here  it  is  :  — 

Colonel  Flint  offers  "  to  make  a  good  and  sufficient  road,  do  all 
and  find  all  for  twenty-two  hundred  dollars,  provided  the  town  will 
at  this  meeting  raise  eight  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the  damages  with 
and  when  the  road  is  completed  he  will  wait  one  year  for  his  pay, 
the  town  paying  him  three  per  cent,  for  his  money  and,  after  that 
time,  if  not  paid  he  requests  six  per  cent,  till  paid." 

This  offer  the  town  accepted  May  1,  1815,  and  the 
committee,  Edmund  Parker,  Daniel  Graves,  and  Joshua 
Putnam,  were  authorized  to  "  agree  with  Colonel  Flint  to 
make  said  road." 

The  earliest  way  to  Salem  was  along  the  ten-rod  way 
to  what  is  now  the  Peabody  boundary,  then  across  the 
Ipswich  River  and  along  the  road  which  joins  the  Lynn- 
field  road  near  the  homestead  of  the  late  Daniel  Brown. 
Travelers  to  Lynn  forded  the  river  near  the  present  mill- 
dam  and  followed  the  line  of  the  present  Park  Street. 
To  reach  the  south  parish  one  was  obliged  to  cross  the 
river  at  Lob's  Pound  mill,  follow  the  line  of  what  is  now 
Mill  and  Pearl  Streets  in  Reading,  then  down  Salem 
Street  and  around  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of 
"  Long  Pond." 

The  families  who  came  earliest  to  the  new  territory  and 
rooted  themselves,  as   it   were,  deeply  into  the  soil  were 


the  Uptons,  the  Mclntires,  the  Flints,  and  the  Eatons. 

The  first  family  to  come  were  the  Uptons.      The  name 

of  the  head  of  the  family 
7||  was  plain  John.  He  settled 
in  the  extreme  eastern  part 
of  the  precinct,  near  what 
was  then  the  Salem  line. 
He  must  have  been  here 
before  1675,  for  in  that 
year  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  John  Ilatchelder,  Jr., 
Benjamin  Fitch,  and  Han- 
nania  Parker,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  town  to 
confer  with  him  and  his 
neighbor,  John  Phelps,  and, 
"  with  all  love  and  tender- 
ness," seek  to  induce  them 
to  move  back  their  fences 
or  buildings  from  the  ten- 
rod  way  upon  which  they 
had  encroached. 

Philip  Mclntire  built  his 
unambitious  dwelling  in  the 
upland  pasture,  to  the 
northeast  of  the  residence 
of  Edward  Raynor. 

The  next  family  to  come 
were  the  Flints.  Thomas 
Flint,     of     Salem    Village, 

bought  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  acres,  fiftv-seven 
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poles,  that  fell  to  Deacon  Cowdrey  by  lot.  and  this  portion 
of  his  real  estate  at  his  death,  in    10(13.  he  gave  to  his 
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CHARLES  PUTNAM  HOWARD  was  born  in  North 
Reading,  then  the  north  precinct  or  second  parish 
of  the  town  of  Reading,  July  i,  1S09.     His  parents  were 
John  and  Lucinda  (Sheldon)  Howard.     His  father  died 
April  16,  1864,  and  his  mother  Oct.  20,  1885,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  one   hundred  and  two  years,  two  months,  thirteen 
days.      He   married,  Dec.  24,  1S35,  Mary  Chapman  Ray- 
ner,    daughter    of    Deacon    Thomas   and    Mary  Rayner. 
There  were  two  children  by  this  marriage:  Charles  Warren, 
who  was  born   Sept.   24.    1S37,  and  died  June  29,  1838, 
and  Charles  Warren,  born  June  7,  1841,  now  a  successful 
business  man   of  the  city  of  Lawrence.     Mr.    Howard's 
wife  died   in   North   Reading,  June    14,  1879,  at   the  age 
of  sixty-nine  years.     April   10,   1883,   he   married  Sarah 
(Putnam)    Hopkinson,  who   was   a  daughter  of    Captain 
Joshua     and     Eunice     (Howard)     Putnam,     and     great- 
great  -great-granddaughter 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Putnam, 
the  first  ordained  minister  of 
the  old  North  Precinct,  who 
died  June    20,    1759,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three  years. 

Mr.  Howard  was  born  in 
what  was  called  in  the  old 
parish  records  the  "  lower 
end,"  near  the  Middleton 
line.  His  father  was  a  farm- 
er, and  here  the  lad  lived 
up  to  his  seventeenth  year, 
attending,  in  his  early  teens, 
the  district  school  ;  later,  the 
academy  near  the  meeting- 
house, and  after  that  the 
academy  in  the  west  parish, 
now  Reading.  It  is  interest- 
ing here  to  note  that  his 
teacher  at  both  academies 
was  Master  John  Batchelder, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  a  man  of  repute  in 
those  days.  After  leaving 
school,  Mr.  Howard  worked 
a  year  upon  the  farm,  and 
then  the  ambitious  spirit  of 

the  lad  tempted  him  to  enter  the  store  of  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Currier,  who  carried  on  a  shipping  and  grocery  business 
in  Salem.  A  tempting  invitation  to  enter  the  employ  of 
Pierce  &  Goodnow,  a  Poston  firm  located  on  South 
Market  Street,  was  later  accepted.  In  1830,  however,  he 
bought  out  his  first  employer,  and  so,  at  twenty-one,  Mr. 
Howard  began  business  for  himself.  About  1836,  he 
built  a  store  in  North  Reading  and  placed  it  in  charge  of 
a  younger  brother,  John  P.,  who  had  been  his  assistant 
from  the  beginning  in  the  Salem  store.  In  1841,  he  sold 
out  his  Salem  business  to  this  brother  and  moved  to  North 
.  Reading.  He  bought  the  old  academy  building  in  which 
he  had  spent  many  happy  days,  and  to  which,  with  "his 
satchel  and  shining  morning  face,''  he  certainly  did  not 
go  his  long  two  miles  "creeping  like  a  snail  unwillingly  to 
school."     Thither  he  moved  his  household  goods  ;  here  his 
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second  child  was  born,  and  here  he  lived  a  quiet,  unevent- 
ful life  for  fifteen  years.  In  1856,  he  sold  this  home  to 
Mr.  Warren  A.  Campbell  and  built  another  on  land  ad- 
joining his  store,  nearer  the  center  of  the  village. 

May  28,  1S44,  Reading  and  Wakefield  (then  South 
Reading)  celebrated  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of 
their  common  birthday.  Of  the  thirteen  citizens  of  the 
old  North  Precinct  who  were  members  of  the  general  com- 
mittee having  the  celebration  in  charge,  only  Mr.  Howard 
has  survived  to  witness  the  quarter-centennial  of  1894, 
fifty  years  later. 

In  1S53,  nine  years  after  the  semi-centennial,  the 
north  parish  broke  off  from  the  parent  stem,  making  three 
independent  municipalities,  where,  in  iS  12,  there  was  but 
one. 

Mr.  Howard  was  chosen  the  first    clerk  of   the    new 

town,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  his  fellow-citizens  with 
ability  for  thirty-two  years. 
The  Civil  War  broke  out  in 
186 1,  and  Mr.  Howard  was 
then  not  only  town  clerk,  but 
also  a  selectman,  assessor, 
and  overseer  of  the  poor.  It 
was  a  time  that  not  only 
"tried  men's  souls,"  but 
made  laborious  every  day 
and  hour.  The  town,  al- 
though not  rich  in  this 
world's  goods,  influenced  by 
its  selectmen,  determined,  if 
possible,  that  its  quota  for 
the  war  should  be  secured 
without  drafting.  This  was 
done.  ( )ne  hundred  and 
twelve  men  signed  the  "  en- 
listment roll,"  and  to  each 
of  these  was  paid  $150.  It 
is  a  pleasing  historical  fact 
to  relate  that,  one  day,  when 
at  the  State  House  on  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Howard,  having 
been  summoned  to  the  office 
of  the  Governor,  John  A. 
Andrew,  was  told  that  the  State  officials  had  spoken 
very  highly  of  his  little  but  patriotic  town.  "  And,"  said 
the  great  war  Governor,  "  as  you  are  helping  us  so  much, 
I  want  to  help  you  in  return.  Here  is  a  pass  over 
any  railroad  in  the  State  for  yourself  and  all  soldiers 
whom  you  may  get  ;  and  when  you  go  home  to-night 
use  it." 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Howard  sold  out  his 
business  in  North  Reading,  and  with  his  son,  who  was 
then  of  age,  established  a  wholesale  produce  and  com- 
mission business  in  Boston  on  North  Market  Street,  with 
a  branch  store  at  Lawrence. 

On  March  1,  1883,  this  partnership  was  dissolved, 
the  son  continuing  the  business  ;  and  Mr.  Howard 
retired  with  the  competency  an  active,  successful  life  has 
brought  him. 
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and  also  into  the  chambers  above.  The  earliest 
houses  were  built  with  a  view  to  safety  in  case  of 
Indian  attacks. 

Not  only  was  the  Sergeant  Flint  house  built 
for  garrison  purposes,  but  the  John  Eaton  home- 
stead, a  half  a  mile  to  the  northwest,  as  well. 
The  heavy  studding  of  these  houses  was  first 
covered  with  planks,  from  eaves  to  underpinning, 
and  then  boarded  completely  over.  There  was  no 
plaster  on  the  walls  of  these  early  dwellings.  It 
was  not  until  many  years  after  that  there  came  the 
sheathing,  the  mortar  and  the  ceilings,  with  their 
exposed  center  beams.  Towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  square  box  houses, 
with  their  four  square  rooms  below,  as  many  cham- 
bers above,  and  their  low-roofed  attics,  appeared. 
Instead  of  one  huge  chimney  in  the  center  of  the 
house,  were  two  chimneys  conveniently  situated, 
with  a  separate  one  for  the  kitchen,  which  was  in 

son,   George.       (See   Common  and  Parish   Lands.)     The      an   ell,  joined   to  the  main  building  on  the  east.       The 

next  family    to    take    root    in    the    new    soil    were    the      days   of    these    early  fathers   and    mothers    were  full   of 

Eatons.       The   first  of 

this    name    was    John 

Eaton,    a    grandson    of 


RESIDENCE  OF  ARTHUR   F.   UPTON, 
Haverhill  Street,  North  Reading. 


in  families  ;  there  was  no 
The  nearest  cluster  of  houses  was  Salem  Village, 


William  Eaton,  who 
came  from  Watertown 
to  Reading  in  t  h  e 
early  days  of  its  settle- 
ment. The  farm  of 
John  Eaton  contained 
two  hundred  acres, 
willed  to  him  by  his 
father.  It  was  contig- 
uous to  that  of  Ser- 
geant George  Flint. 
and  stretched  from  the 
ten-rod  way  to  the 
Andover  line.  (See 
Common  and  Parish 
Lands.)  The  very 
earliest  settlers  lived  isolated 
village 

six  miles  to  the  east,  and  the  homes  of  the 
people  of  the  First  Parish,  as  many  miles 
to  the  south.  There  were  no  mansion 
houses  in  those  days  in  the  precinct.  On 
the  contrary,  the  houses  were  small,  were 
built  around  a  huge  chimney,  and  always 
faced  the  south.  The  more  ambitious  dwel- 
lings had  two  square  rooms,  one  on  the  east, 
the  other  on  the  west  of  the  chimney,  and 
an  entry  on  the  south,  connecting  these 
rooms.  A  ''lean-to"  was  built  upon  the 
north,  which  contained  the  kitchen  and 
usually  a  bedroom.  Above  were  two  cham- 
bers, reached  from  the  passageway  in  front 
by  winding  stairs.  The  way  to  the  cellar 
was  also  through  this  entry.  Huge  fire- 
places from  the  one  chimney  opened  into 
the  rooms  below,  excepting  the  bedroom, 
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labor.  First,  the  land 
must  be  got  ready  for 
tillage.  This  task  was 
no  easy  one.  After 
the  acres  were  ready 
for  the  plowshare, 
then  came  the  sowing, 
the  cultivating,  and 
the  reaping.  The 
staple  crops  were 
corn,  rye,  flax,  pota- 
toes, beans,  and 
pumpkins.  Orchards 
were  set  out, —  mostly 
apple,  although  there 
is  evidence  that  peach 
trees  flourished  at  an 
early  date.  While  the 
men  were  busy  in  the 
fields  or  the  forests,  the  women  were  hard  at  work  at 
home,   spinning  and   weaving.      There    were   no    cotton 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


A  CENTURY  ago  there  might  be  seen  standing  here 
and  there  along  the  narrow  roadways,  or  back  in 
the  pastures  of  our  New  England  towns,  small  story-and-a- 
half  houses,  some  of  them  painted  in  hues  of  red,  more  of 
them  unpainted,  out  of  which  came  the  brains  and  influ- 
ence that  have  made  popular  government  in  this  repub- 
lic possible.  In  such  a  cottage,  near  one  of  the  rivulets 
that  feed  the  Ipswich  River  in  the  town  of  North  Reading, 
was  born,  Jan.  2,  182 1,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  John 
Buxton  Campbell.  He  was  the  son  of  James  and  Phebe 
(Buxton)  Campbell.  He  trudged  with  the  lads  and 
lassies  of  his  day  to  the  district  school,  and  early  in  his 
teens  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade,  the  chief  industry 
of  the  town  in  those  days  and  for  many  years  after.  He 
was  married  to  Emily  Ann  Abbott,  May  1,  1843,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Paulina  (Thomas)  Abbott.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  sewing  machine 
gave  to  Mr.  Campbell  the 
opportunity  that  the  ambi- 
tious are  always  on  the  look- 
out for;  namely,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  a  master  in 
one's  own  calling.  Health, 
strength,  close  attention  to 
business,  and  a  worthy  help- 
meet at  his  side,  brought 
him  prosperity;  and  in  1857, 
he  built  a  new,  large,  and 
more  modern  house  upon  the 
Andover  road,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
the  old  parish  meeting-house. 
Here  he  successfully  prose- 
cuted his  work  for  many 
years,  and  here  he  died. 

There  were  born  to  him 
two  children  :  in  the  old  house 
by  the  river,  Nov.  5,  1847,  a 
son,  John  Prince,  who  mar- 
ried. Feb.  6,  1870,  Eldora 
Annette  Whittredge  ;  and  in 
the  new  house,  Feb.  27, 1858, 
a  daughter,  Inez  Emily, 
married    Nov.    24,    188 1,  to 

Edgar  Benjamin  Fox,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.  To  the  writer, 
who  pens  these  words  with  a  loving  hand,  the  salient 
points  in  Mr.  Campbell's  character  were  his  love  of 
nature,  his  sound  judgment,  and  his  rugged  honesty.  His 
love  of  nature  was  seen  in  the  interest  he  took  in  what 
might  be  termed  the  more  intellectual  part  of  the  farmer's 
work,  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  berries.  He  was  fond, 
too,  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  At  both  his  homes  the  blossoms 
opened  wide  at  his  kindly  touch,  apple  and  pear  trees  were 
"  fruited  deep,"  and  his  trellises,  up  or  along  which  the 
wide-leaved  vines  ran  lovingly  throughout  the  summer 
months,  were  always  heavy  and  fragrant  in  the  Septem- 
ber sun.  He  took  great  delight  in  the  culture  of  the 
strawberry;  and  in  1890,  a  new  berry,  the  "Leader,"  of 
great  merit  and  winner  of  first  prizes,  was  the  outcome 
of   his  careful  experiments.      But  with  this  love  for  fruit 
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and  rlowers  went  a  force  of  intellect  which  made  him 
not  only  fond  of  reading,  but  tormented  him  with  a  desire 
to  see  the  neighborhood  and  town  more  and  more  comely 
to  look  upon  as  the  years  went  on.  And  so  he  was  hospit- 
able to  all  improvements.  He  was  active  in  the  Farmers' 
Club  and  the  exhibitions  that  it  held.  He  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  Farmers'  Library,  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Flint  Library,  and  continued  such,  as  well 
as  confidential  adviser  of  Mrs.  Flint  in  her  noble  work 
for  the  town,  up  to  the  clay  of  his  death.  It  was  his 
enterprise  and  taste  that  transformed  the  graveyard  of 
the  •'  lower  end  "  to  the  Riverside  Cemetery,  a  spot  beau- 
tiful for  sepulture  and  where  he,  too,  lies  buried. 

He  was  a  most  excellent  reader  of  human  nature.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  was  very  much  interested,  as  were 
many  thoughtful    men   of   that   day,   in    phrenology.      Its 

study  was  his  delight  and 
sometimes  his  wit  was  keener 
than  that  of  the  professor. 
As  when  O.  S.  Fowler  told 
his  friend  upon  the  shoe- 
maker's bench,  he  who  was 
afterward  a  Chicago  million- 
aire, that  he  would  never  be 
rich,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  saw 
that  the  famous  phrenolo- 
gist had  not  given  sufficient 
weight  to  the  power  of  over- 
mastering desire  when  pitted 
against  a  natural  reckless- 
ness of  purpose,  said  unhesi- 
tatingly to  the  sober  lover 
of  gold,  "  Don't  you  believe 
him,  Ben ;  I  tell  you,  you 
will  sometime  be  rich.  " 

But  best  of  all,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  noted  for  his  rugged 
honesty  of  purpose.  His 
words  were  few  and  con- 
cealed nothing.  Yea,  yea, 
and  nay.  nay  ;  to  him 
more  than  these  was  of  evil. 
His,  too,  was  a  reverent  spirit. 
When  the  faith  which  nour- 
ished him  was  preached  in  his  town,  he  was  active  and 
faithful  in  all  churchly  duties.  He  was  upright,  downright. 
What  his  emotions,  governed  by  a  sound  judgment,  told 
him  to  do,  he  did  ;  whether  it  was  cheering  the  dis- 
heartened, encouraging  the  timid,  or  taking  to  the  warmth 
of  his  hearthstone  those  whom  ties  of  blood  had  refused 
to  nourish  and  to  guard  in  the  days  when  the  "  grasshop- 
per is  a  burden."  He  served  the  town  as  selectman  and 
also  as  school  committee.  But  he  cared  not  to  be  popular. 
Popularity  measures  hypocrisy,  and  he  could  not  be  a 
hypocrite.  "  Decided  and  outspoken,  a  man  of  sterling- 
worth  and  unquestioned  integrity,"  was  what  his  col- 
leagues upon  the  library  board  of  trustees  wrote  of  him 
after  his  death. 

He  passed  away  July  12,  1891,  having  lived  the  allotted 
threescore  years  and  ten. 
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sheets  in  those  days,  —  only  linen,  if  any,   and  bonnets, 
hats,   and  garments  were  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.     In  those  clays  the  inventory  of  an  estate 
included  "bed  and  bedding"  and  "wearing  clothes,"  as 
well  as  land  and  cattle.    There 
was    very    little    money,    and 
most  of  the  trading  was  a  kind 
of  barter  ;  especially  was  this 
so  in  the  case  of  products  of 
the  farm. 

There  were  no  table  luxuries 
in  those  days.  The  cooking 
was  done  by  the  heat  of  the 
huge  fireplaces,  with  their 
cranes  and  pothooks,  and  in 
the  brick  ovens,  built  just 
above,  to  the  right  or  left. 
Tin  kitchens  came  into  use 
towards  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  but  there  was 
not  a  cooking-stove  in  the  old 
precinct  until  pretty  well  into 
the  present  century. 

The  morning  meal  gener- 
ally consisted  of  rye  and 
bread,  "roast"  potatoes,  and 
fried  pork.  In  the  warm 
weather  there  were  flitches  of 
bacon  in  place  of  the  newly 
slaughtered  pig,  berries,  game, 
and  fish  from  the  ponds  and 


ALANSON    AUGUSTINE    UPTON, 

Son  of  Amos  and  Hannah  (Flint)  Upton ;  born  in  North  Parish  of 
Reading  Dec.  11,  1823.  Has  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture 
and  general  business  in  North  Reading  where  he  has  been  a  lifelong 
resident. 


The  kitchen  was  the  dining-room.  The  dishes  that 
adorned  the  cupboards  were  made  of  pewter,  tin,  iron, 
or  wood.  The  andirons  of  the  fireplaces  were  generally 
iron,  or  iron  tipped  with  brass.     Probably  forks  at  table 

had  not  in  those  early  times 
come  into  use,  although  they 
were  used  in  England  as  early 
as  1620.  We  are  obliged  to 
say  that  our  ancestors  of  the 
seventeenth  century  must  have 
made  a  pretty  liberal  use  of 
their  fingers  at  their  meals. 

The  drink  of  the  very  earliest 
settlers  was  water,  milk,  beer, 
cider,  and,  later,  rum.  Tea  and 
coffee  did  not  come  into  use 
until  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  Capt. 
Thomas  Flint's  will,  made  in 
1 72 1,  "four  bushels  of  ground 
malt  "  and  "four  barrels  cider  " 
are  to  be  given  yearly  to  his 
wife  by  his  sons  Thomas  and 
Samuel.  The  cider  was  manu- 
factured generally  at  home, 
nearly  every  farm  having  its 
cider-press.  The  rum-drink- 
ing seems  to  have  come  in 
with  the  building  of  the  tav- 
erns. These  were  erected 
upon  the  highways  which  con- 


rivers.  Dinners  consisted  principally  of  the  New  Eng-  nected  centers  of  population.  As  late  as  the  present  century, 
land  boiled  dish,  broth,  and  porridge.  The  supper  was  there  were  some  four  or  five  of  them  in  the  precinct,  — 
quite  as  frugal  as  the  other  meals,  with  its  hasty  pud-  the  Buxton,  Nichols,  Damon,  and  Sawyer  taverns, —  and, 
ding  or  samp  and  milk.  Of  course,  when  the  warm  besides,  every  grocery  store  sold  over  its  bar  intoxicating 
earth  teemed  with  plenty,  the  viands  of  the  poorest  even  drinks.  These  taverns  were  a  great  corrupter  of  morals 
were  varied  and  de- 
licious to  the  palate. 
Pies  and  "  sweets  " 
were  unknown  to  the 
early  settlers.  Flour 
was  not  used  until 
near  the  present 
century,  and  then  it 
was  bought  in  small 
quantities,  generally 
at  Thanksgiving 
time.  It  was  a  great 
rarity,  and  yet  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson 
told  George  III.,  in 
1774,  that  the  people 
o  f  Massachusetts 
preferred  their  rye 
and  Indian  bread 
to     that     made     of 
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for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. "  If  you  spent 
the  evening  in  a  tav- 
ern," is  the  language 
of  J  o  h  n  Adams, 
"  you  found  the 
house  full  of  people 
drinking  drams  of 
flip  and  toddy,  and 
carousing  and  swear- 
ing." In  1S20,  the 
town  chose  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to 
report  upon  the 
"  alarming  situation 
of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  resulting 
from  idleness,  intem- 
perance, and  dissipa- 
tion."    Three  mem- 


wheat.     With  the  advent  of   the  wheat  came  the  pies  of  bers  of  this  committee  lived  in  the  North  Precinct  —  Benj. 

our  grandmothers.     They    were    made,  however,  only    in  Upton,  Daniel  Flint,  and  Jacob  Goodwin.     The  two  prin- 

the  late  fall, —  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and,  in  large  families,  cipal  causes  of  the  "  alarming  situation  "  as  given  in  the 

one  hundred,  even,  at  a  time.  report  were:  (i)  "The  violation  of    the  laws  respecting 
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THIS  house  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  old  town  of 
Reading,  and  bears  evidence  in  its  construction  of 
having  been  built  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  records  of  Middlesex  County  state  that  the 
house,  with  sixty-three  acres  of  land,  was  deeded  by 
"Samuel  Hayward,  of  Salem,  leather  dresser,"  in  1739, 
for  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds  sterling.  It  is 
a  type  of  the  old  homesteads  of  the  earlier  centuries,  now 
fast  disappearing  in  hopeless  decay.  What  true  home 
comfort  lingers  about  the  old  stone  doorsteps  and  lilac- 
shaded  windows  of  these  houses,  some  of  which  are  still 
standing,  their  weather-beaten  faces  bearing  the  marks  of 
the  storms  and  sunshine  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  ! 


and  rue.  The  wide  gabled  barns,  filled  in  autumn  with 
the  ripened  harvest  and  sweet-scented  hay,  added  to  the 
picture  of  a  quiet  pastoral  life  pursued  under  the  benign 
influences  of  peace. 

Sufficient  changes  have  been  made  in  the  house  to 
produce  a  very  happy  combination  of  the  modern  and 
antique.  Two  fine  elms,  nearly  one  hundred  years  old, 
stand  in  front  of  the  old  manse,  and  to  the  passers-by  the 
place  presents  a  very  pleasing  and  attractive  appearance. 
Historically  very  little  is  known  of  it  during  the  colonial 
period.  For  many  years  it  was  known  as  the  "  Swain 
Place,"  its  owner,  Mr.  Swain,  being  an  uncle  of  Ex-Mayor 
Hart,  of   Boston,  and    during  his  boyhood  days  Mr.  Hart 


COLONIAL   MANSE, 

Elm  Street,  North  Reading. 
The  summer  home  of  C.  A.  Dockham,  of  Boston. 


Within  was  the  great  fireplace  with  its  crane  and  andirons, 
and  in  the  corner  the  quaint  buffet  with  its  load  of  pol- 
ished china,  and  mysterious  cupboards  spicy  with  the 
fragrance  of  old-fashioned  herbs.  There,  too,  were  the 
broad-backed  settle  and  rush-bottomed  chairs ;  the  high- 
posted  bedstead  with  patchwork  coverlid  ;  the  little  round- 
topped  stand,  bearing  the  well-worn  family  Bible  ;  the 
high  mantel  finished  with  delicate  carving,  and  over  it 
the  little  ancient  mirror,  flanked  with  two  tall  candle- 
sticks of  silver.  Outside  was  the  old-fashioned  garden, 
with  its  formal  rows  of  hollyhocks  and  sunflowers,  its 
marigolds  and  roses,  and  perhaps,  in  a  sheltered  corner, 
a  little  bed  of  sage  and  marjoram,  of  coriander,  rosemary, 


spent  many  of  his  "  happiest  hours  "  on  the  old  place. 
About  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  it  was  purchased  by 
a  Mr.  Towle,  of  Boston,  who  made  great  improvements,  — 
removing  the  huge  old  chimney,  modernizing-  internally 
the  first  story,  but  preserving  as  much  as  possible  the 
antique  character  of  the  second  story.  Since  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dockham  further  additions 
and  improvements  have  been  made,  which  have  changed 
very  much  the  external  appearance  of  the  old  homestead, 
with  the  result  as  above  stated.  It  is  comforting  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the.  condition  of  the  heavy  oak  frame  of 
the  house  is  such  as  will  warrant  another  hundred  years 
of  service. 
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retailers  of  spirituous  liquors,"  and  (2)  "  The  frequenting 
public  houses  of  this  kind."  There  is  no  such  degree  of 
dissipation   to-day   as    existed    one    hundred    years    ago. 
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Haverhill  Street,  North  Reading. 

There  was  more  drunkenness  in  the  old  David  Damon, 
Sawyer,  and  Buxton  taverns  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  in  a  week,  than  will  be  seen  in  the   old  precinct  to- 
day in  a  dozen  years.     Of  course,  such  dissipation 
told  upon  the  physical  and  moral   health  of    the 
people. 

The  only  bulwarks  then,  as  now,  against  the 
growing  intemperance  and  immorality  were  the 
pulpit  and  the  schoolhouse.  There  was  no  meeting- 
house in  the  precinct  until  17  12  or  17  13,  and  no 
settled  pastor  until  1720.  The  family  of  Sergeant 
Flint  and  the  few  that  had  settled  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  ten-rod  way  belonged  to  the  church  in  Salem 
Village,  now  Danvers.  Sergeant  Eaton  and  the 
families  that  had  located  here  and  there  in  the 
westerly  and  northwesterly  parts  of  the  precinct 
wended  their  way  each  Sunday  to  the  meeting- 
house in  the  South  Parish.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
precinct  began  early  to  agitate  for  a  church  build- 
ing near  their  homes.  In  1696,  the  town  was 
induced  to  pass  the  following  resolution  :  — 

The  glory  of  God  being  the  chief  end  that  all  men's 
actions  ought  to  aim  at,  and  the  promotion  and  upholding 
of  the  public  worship  of  God  being  one  great  part  of  our 
duty,  we,  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  Reading, 
having  considered  the  great  distance  of  such  in  this  town, 
as  live  on  the  north  side  of  Ipswich  River  and  Bare  Meadow, 
from  the  place  of  God's  worship  among  us,  whereby  they  many 
times  labor  under  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  God's  house,  often- 
times cannot  come,  and  seldom  can  bring  their  children,  do  there- 


fore at  a  general  town  meeting,  held  by  proprietors  and  other 
inhabitants,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1695-96,  —  we,  for  ourselves,  our 
heirs,  and  successors,  vote  unanimously,  agree,  and  order,  and  be  it 
hereby  enacted,  ordered,  and  confirmed,  that  all  the  tract  of  land  in 
our  township  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Ipswich  River,  so  called, 
that  is  to  say,  bounded  westerly  by  Wobum,  by  Andover  northly, 
and  by  Salem  line  easterly  ;  as  also  all  that  land  in  our  township 
lying  on  the  north  side  of  Bare  Meadow,  commonly  called  Sadler's 
Neck,  as  it  is  bounded  by  Lynn  line  of  township  with  us,  and  so  to 
river  aforesaid,  —  we  say  that  when,  and  as  soon  as  that  there  is 
such  a  suitable  and  competent  number  of  inhabitants  settled  on 
the  tract  of  land  aforesaid  ;  that  when  they  do  call,  and  settle,  and 
maintain  a  godly,  learned,  orthodox  minister,  that  they  shall  be  free 
from  paying  to  the  minister  or  ministry  in  the  /men,  or  on  the  south 
side  of  the  aforesaid  river,  and  that  for  so  long  as  they  so  do. 

In  1709,  the  town  chose  a  committee  to  advise  the 
"inhabitants  on  the  north  side  of  Ipswich  River  and  on 
Sadler's  Neck  "  "  where  to  sett  their  meeting-house." 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  a  meeting-house  was 
built  at  this  time.  But  in  17 13,  the  precinct  and  Sadler's 
Neck  was  set  off  from  the  First  Parish,  and  we  find  the 
town  voting  in  17 14,  "to  give  to  North  Precinct  thirty 
pounds,  one  half  when  they  have  finished  their  meeting- 
house, and  the  other  half  when  they  build  a  ministerial 
house."  Probably  the  meeting-house  was  begun  as  early 
as  1713,  but  1 7  1 7  did  not  see  it  finished.  The  parish 
voted  that  year  "  not  to  finish  the  meeting-house." 

Unfortunately,  the  records  omit  to  say  where  the  first 
parish  meeting  was  held,  but  the  very  fact  of  the  omis- 
sion would  seem  to  justify  the  inference  that  it  was  held 
in  the  meeting-house. 

June  29,  1720,  the  parish  ordained  its  first  minister,  — 
Rev.  Daniel  Putnam,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in 
17  17,  nephew  of  Sergeant  Flint,  and  grandson  of  Nathan- 
iel Putnam,  of  Salem.  He  was  settled,  as  was  the  custom, 
for  life.     The  parish  voted  to  give  Mr.  Putnam  "twenty 


RESIDENCE  OF  ISAAC  A.  FLINT, 
Haverhill  Street.  North  Reading. 

In  16S9  this  estate  was  given  to  Ebenezer  Flint,  grandson  of  the  emigrant  ancestor,  Thomas 
Flint.  (It  was  called  by  him  in  his  will  ''  the  land  I  bought  beyond  the  Ipswich  River."  I : 
has  since  that  date  been  in  possession  of  his  lineal  descendants. 


acres  of  land  exchanged  with  Sergeant  Flint  and  Sergeant 
Eaton,  to  build  him  a  house  of  twenty-eight  feet  long, 
nineteen  feet  wide,  and   fifteen  feet  stud,  a  lenter  on  the 
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SOLON  OSBORN  HOLT,  son  of  Charles  and  Syl- 
vania  (Batchelder)  Holt,  was  born  in  North  Read- 
ing, Dec.  ii,  1S39,  and  is  of  the  eighth  generation  of 
those  of  that  name  in  this  country.  The  American  Holts 
are  descendants  of  a  prominent  family  in  England,  the 
most  notable  of  whom  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt. 
Nicholas  Holt,  who  doubtless  left  his  native  land  for  the 
same  reasons  which  actuated  the  most  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  New  England,  with  his  wife  and  one  child  arrived 
in  Boston  in  June,  1635,  after  a  voyage  of  fifty-eight  days. 
He  went  at  first  to  Newbury,  Mass.,  but  in  1644  he  re- 
moved to  Andover,  being  the  sixth  among  the  original 
settlers  of  that  town,  where  he  died  in  1685,  aged  eighty- 
three.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  town  and  provincial 
affairs,  and  served  on  several  important  committees  for 
the  laying  out  of  roads  and  on  other  matters  relating  to 
the  public  welfare. 

His  descendants  rendered 
active  and  honored  service 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ; 
and  in  the  town  in  which  he 
permanently  located  there 
still  resides  a  numerous  and 
highly  respected  posterity. 

Joseph,  son  of  James,  the 
seventh  child  of  Nicholas 
Holt,  settled  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  then  town  of 
Reading  (probably  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Asa 
Gould),  where  his  eldest 
child  Joseph  was  born,  in 
1727,  who  was  the  grand- 
father of  Benjamin,  three  of 
whose  sons,  Charles,  Var- 
num,  and  Albert  H., remained 
in  town,  and  where  all  their 
children,  who  are  now  living, 
at  present  reside. 

Mr.  Holt,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  attended  until 
his  seventeenth  year  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  North  Read- 
ing,   the    one    in    the    north 

ward,  where  his  father  resided,  being  in  those  days, 
probably,  the  largest  in  town,  numbering  at  times  as  many 
as  eighty  scholars.  He  completed  his  education  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  desiring  to  see  something 
of  the  country,  and  with  the  hope  also  of  acquiring  a 
competency  earlier  in  life  than  could  be  done  in  his  own 
town,  he  went,  with  another  young  man  from  the  same 
town,  to  the  far  West.  At  Iowa  City,  which  was  then  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad,  they  bought  a  two-horse  team, 
with  which  they  made  the  long  journey  to  Central  City  in 
Colorado,  where  they  sold  their  team,  and  worked  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  gold  mine.  He  returned  to  his 
native  town  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  after 
remaining  at  home  for  a  little  over  a  year  he  again  went 
to  Colorado  where  he  remained  several  months  ;  but,  not 
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finding   life   and   prospects  there    any   more   satisfactory 
than  before,  again  returned  home. 

On  this  return  journey,  which  was  through  the  territory 
of  Indians  who  were  now  on  the  war-path,  it  fell  to  his 
lot  to  be  one  of  the  guards  on  the  night  the  camp  felt  the 
most  solicitude  for  their  safety.  The  morning  dawned 
without  alarm,  but  the  sensations  of  that  night  he  has 
never  desired  to  have  repeated.  Although  he  did  not 
on  his  return  expect  to  make  North  Reading  his  perma- 
nent abode,  as  he  had  come  to  regard  the  State  of 
Iowa  with  much  favor,  and  an  uncle  there  wished  him  to 
enter  into  partnership  with  him  in  the  same  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged  ;  yet,  having  a  strong  attachment 
to  his  native  town,  and  finding  his  work  at  his  trade  in 
considerable  demand  in  this  and  neighboring  towns,  he 
has  here   continued   to  reside.     On   Nov.  22,  1868,  Mr. 

Holt  was  married  to  Miss  Ju- 
dith IS.  Flint,  of  North  Read- 
ing, daughter  of  George  and 
Betsey  Flint.  There  has 
been  born  to  them  one  child, 
Edith  F.,  March  iS.  1S72, 
who  has  been  for  several  years 
a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  town,  and  who 
is  also  a  teacher  of  music. 
In  187  1,  or  about  that  time, 
he  bought  a  building  lot  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  property,  on 
which  he  soon  afterwards 
erected  his  present  resi- 
dence. Besides  following 
his  trade  as  a  carpenter  he 
has  been  a  dealer,  and  at 
times  quite  an  extensive 
dealer,  in  wood  and  lumber. 
Mr.  Holt,  like  the  early 
immigrant,  has  also  taken  an 
active  interest  in  public  and 
political  affairs.  He  was  for 
several  years  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Town  Com- 
mittee. He  has  also  been 
called  to  serve  his  fellow-townsmen  in  an  official 
capacity,  holding  the  offices  of  selectman,  assessor,  and 
overseer  of  the  poor  at  different  times  for  eighteen 
years,  serving  in  all  ten  years,  having  been  elected 
in  1876,  1877,  1879,  1880,  18S4-S7,  1892,  and  1893. 

In  November,  1893,  he  was  elected  as  representative 
to  the  General  Court  from  the  Twentieth  Middlesex  Dis- 
trict, consisting  of  the  towns  of  Chelmsford,  Billerica, 
Tewksbury,  Wilmington,  and  North  Reading  ;  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  printing. 

Here  he  constantly  kept  in  mind  the  interests  of  the 
rural  towns,  but  gave  special  support  to  any  bills  which 
were  introduced  for  the  amendment  of  the  tax  laws  by 
making  them  more  equitable,  as  he  believes  in  requiring 
the  holders  of  mortgages  and  others  with  similar  invest- 
ments to  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  burdens  of  taxation. 
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back  side  ten  feet  stud,  three  chimneys  from  the  ground,      meeting-house  ;  a  vote,  however,  which  was   immediately 


and  chamber  chimney,  and  convenient  parlor,  and  a 
convenient  well,  in  lieu  of  the  hundred  pounds,  if  Mr. 
Putnam  finds  nails  and  glass  for  the  house."  The  parish 
also  voted  "to  plant  an  orchard"  for  their  minister,  and 


reconsidered.     There  was    evidently  a    strong    party    in 

the  parish  determined  to  have  a  new  and  larger  building. 

Oct.  28,  1 75 1,  these  were  successful  in   carrying  through 

a   vote  "  to  build  meeting-house  within   one  year,  so  far 

as  to  plank  and  shingle  it."       It  was  not 

until  the  summer  of  the  next  year  that  the 

new    building  was     raised.       The    record 

runs : — 

The  above  said  meeting-house  raised  July  ye 
23d,  1752,  old  style. 

The  meeting-house  was  finished  in  1754 
or  1755,  when  the  precinct  showed  its  keen 
sense  of  justice- by  voting  to  give  Andrew 
Beard  one  hundred  pounds  old  tenor  "for 
to  make  up  the  loss  of  his  bargain  in  finish- 
ing the  meeting-house." 

The  new  building,  although  larger  and 
more  imposing  than  its  predecessor,  was  a 
plain,  barn-like  structure,  without  belfry  or 
steeple.  The  house  was  entered  by  three 
doors,  opening  into  as  many  aisles.  There 
were  galleries  upon  three  sides,  and  a  tall 
pulpit,  with  an  enormous  sounding-board 
over  it,  stood  at  the  north  end.      The  "  sit- 

"  to  break  up  four  acres  and  to  fence  the  land."  tings"    were    benches    placed    in    front,    or    plain    box 

Mr.  Putnam  was  pastor  of  the  church  until  June,  1759.      pews,  built   and   owned  by  the  more  well-to-do.     It  was 

In  the  old  record  book,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  its  time-      two    years  after  the  raising  before  the   parish  felt    able 

stained  pages,  written  in  a  strong,  manly  hand,  one  may      to  build  a  pew  for  "  Mr.  Putnam's  family."     This  struc- 

read  this  sad  sentence  :  — 


RESIDENCE   OF  EDWARD  A.  CARPENTER, 
Park  Street,  North  Reading. 


'  The  Rev'd  Mr.  Daniel  Putnam  Departed  this  life  June  the  20th, 
1759,  at  one  of  ye  clock  in  ye  morning  in  the  Sixty-third  year  of  his 
age. 

Rev.  Eliab  Stone,  also  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
succeeded   Mr.  Putnam.     He  was  ordained  May 
20,    1 76 1,    and    was     minister    until    his    death, 
August    31,   1822.     Two    pastorates,    stretching 
across  a  hundred  years ! 

The  first  meeting-house  was  a  very  crude 
structure,  small,  unplastered,  the  studding  low, 
covered  with  planks,  and  clapboarded,  if  clap- 
boarded  at  all,  with  pine  boards.  There  were 
benches  in  the  place  of  "  pues,"  and  no  galleries. 
On  the  front  benches  sat  the  elderly  members  of 
the  congregation,  and  back  of  them,  on  separate 
benches,  the  younger  of  the  sexes.  Here  were 
held  the  parish  meetings  of  that  olden  time,  and 
here,  too,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  came  young  and 
old,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  to  worship. 

August  31,   1 7 14,  there  were  forty-eight  resi- 
dents in  the  precinct.     At  the  time  of  Mr.  Put- 
nam's ordination,  there  were   between  fifty  and 
sixty  taxpayers.      In   1741,  the  parish  voted  to 
build   a  new  meeting-house  on  land  "  given  for 
that  use."     The  first  building  was  getting  to  be 
too    small  for    the  growing  parish.      The  vote  was  not 
carried  out,  however  ;  probably  for  lack  of  means.     Seven 
years  afterwards,  in  1748,  a  vote  was  passed  at  the  March 
meeting   "  to   repair  meeting-house."     In    December   of 
the  same  year,  it  was  voted  to   build  an   addition   to  the 


ture  furnished  a  place  for  worship  and  the  parish  meetings 
until  1829,  when  it  was  sold  to  Joseph  Jeffrey.  It  is  now 
a  good-sized  barn,  and  may  be  seen  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  old  ten-rod  way,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
from  what  was  originallv  the  Salem  line. 


RESIDENCE   OF  CHARLES   H.  TURNER, 
Haverhill  Street,  North  Reading. 

It  was  in  1823  that  we  first  read  in  the  records  about 
the  building  of  a  third  new  meeting-house.  Not.  how- 
ever, until  Oct.  4,  1S27,  did  the  parish  vote  to  build.  A 
committee  at  that  time  reported  that  a  new  meeting-house 
could  be  built  for    $3,000,  which    would  give  sixty-four 
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SAMUEL  E.  ABBOTT,  of  North  Reading,  Mass.,  is 
one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  that 
town.  He  is  in  all  respects  a  typical  American.  Start- 
ing at  the  foot  round  of  the  ladder,  he  has  climbed  step  by 
step,  by  virtue  of  the  success-compelling  qualities  of 
self-reliance,  industry,  and  good  business  foresight,  to  an 
honored  position  in  the  business  world  ;  and  through  his 
genial  personality,  kindly  intelligence,  and  sterling  hon- 
esty, he  has  made  hosts  of  warm  personal  friends  and 
won  the  regard  and  esteem  of  all  in  the  community  in 
which  he  dwells. 

Mr.    Abbott    belongs   to  an    old  and  honored  family. 
His  first  ancestor  in  this  country  was  George  Abbott,  who 
was  born  in  England  in  1615,  and  who  was  married  in  this 
country,  Dec.  12,  1646,  by  John  Eliot,  the  famed  "  Apostle 
to  the   Indians,"  to    Hannah   Chandler,  also   a  native  of 
England,  where  she  was  born  in  1629.      Their   son  John 
married  Sarah  Barker,  Nov.  17,  1673.    Their  son  Ephraim 
married  Sarah  Crosby  Hunt, 
Jan.  6,  17  15.      Ebenezer,  son 
of    the    preceding,     married 
Lydia    Farrington,    Jan.     1, 
1752,  and   their   son  Ebene- 
zer     (2d)     married       Sarah 
Graves,      Jan.      20,       1783. 
Ebenezer   (3d),   the   next    in 
line  of  descent,  married  Betsy 
Swain,    April    7,    1807,    and 
they    were    the    parents    of 
Samuel   E.  Abbott,  the  sub- 
ject   of    this    sketch.       The 
military  instinct   has  had   its 
representatives  in  this,  as  in 
most    of    the    old    American 
families,  —  Ebenezer,  second 
of  the  name  and  grandfather 
of  Mr.  Abbott,  having  served 
with   credit  as   a   patriot  sol- 
dier   in     the     Revolutionary 
War,  and  his   son   Ebenezer 
(3d),    Mr.    Abbott's    father, 
having  been  a  veteran  of  the 
War  of  18 1 2. 

Samuel  E.  Abbott  was  born  in  North  Reading,  April  9, 
18 16.  He  was  the  sixth  of  a  family  of  ten  children  and 
was  early  forced  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources,  being 
obliged,  while  yet  a  small  boy,  to  earn  his  own  livelihood. 
His  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education  were  conse- 
quently limited.  He  first  commenced  the  battle  of  life 
by  doing  chores  for  the  neighboring  farmers  ;  but  at  the 
age-  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Charlestown  to  learn  the 
trade  of  blacksmith  with  Alfred  Whittredge,  a  former 
resident  of  North  Reading.  After  working  for  about  five 
years  for  Mr.  Whittredge,  he  returned  to   North   Read- 
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conducted  the  business  alone  at  the  same  place.  While 
employed  in  the  blacksmith  shop  at  Charlestown,  he  was  a 
member  of  Hose  Company  No.  4,  and  was  present  at 
the  famous  nunnery  fire  in  the  year  1834,  during  the  early 
Know  Nothing  agitation,  and  took  an  active  part  with 
his  company  in  the  exciting  scenes  attendant  upon  that 
event. 

When  Mr.  Abbott  first  started  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes,  he  carried  all  his  shoes  to  Boston  in  bags  and  "  put 
up "  at  the  City  Hotel,  that  famous  old  hostelry  of 
former  days  which  stood  close  to  the  present  site  of 
Leopold  Morse's  clothing  store  at  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Brattle  Streets ;  at  that  time  Washington 
Street  terminated  at  the  juncture  of  Cornhill.  Since 
then  Mr.  Abbott's  business  has  assumed  much  larger  pro- 
portions. 

On  Jan.  25,  1S46,  Mr.  Abbott  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Abbie  Stone,  daughter  of  Eliab  and  Mary  (Golcl- 

waithe)  Stone,  of  Peabody, 
and  two  children  were  born 
to  them  ;  namely,  Samuel  E., 
Jr.,  who  is  now  in  the  employ 
of  his  father  as  shoe  cutter  ; 
and  Abbie,  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  which  posi- 
tion she  has  held  for  the  last 
ten  years.  Mrs.  Abbott  died 
August  17,  1857.  In  1862, 
Mr.  Abbott  married  his 
present  wife,  Helen  M.  Bean, 
of  North  Reading,  and  five 
children  have  been  born  to 
them ;  namely,  Herbert  L., 
who  is  at  present  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes ;  Helen  M., 
Alice  E.  (now  Mrs.  B.  K. 
Symonds,  of  Reading), Elmer 
E.  and  Guy  S. 

Mr.  Abbott  in  private  life 
is  devoted  to  his  home  and 
family,  and  for  this  reason  is 
a  member  of  no  secret  society.  He  has  been  a  stanch 
republican  since  the  formation  of  the  party,  and  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  advantages  of  a  high  protective  tariff. 
His  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  for  W.  H.  Harrison 
in  the  famous  "  log  cabin  and  hard  cider  "  campaign,  and 
he  is  full  of  interesting  reminiscences  of  old  "  Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  too  "  and  other  notable  events  of  former 
days,  which  he  narrates  in  a  graphic  and  entertaining 
manner. 

In  all  respects  he  is  a  worthy  representative  of  his 
family,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  in  hi 
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ing  and  engaged   in   miscellaneous  employment  until  he  section,  maintaining    and    exemplifying  in    his  personal 

reached    the    age   of    twenty-six   years,    when    he    com-  character  the  good  old  New  England  virtues  of  honesty, 

menced  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in  a  small  way  with  his  industry,  and  thrift,  and  dealing  in  justice  and  charity  with 

brother  Frederick  at  the  place  where  he  still  resides.      He  all  men. 

remained  in  partnership  about  two  years,  when  he  bought  His  home  is  on  the  site  of    the  old   historic  Putnam 

out  his  brother's  interest  in  the   concern,  and  has  since  mill. 
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floor  pews,  and  that  "subscriptions  for  thirty  pews  "  had 
already   been  obtained.     The   building   was   finished  in 
1829,   at   a   cost  of   $4,198.14;    and    pews    had 
been  sold  to  the  amount  of  $3,472.08. 

The  present  church  structure  is  in  outward 
appearance  like  the  original,  excepting  that  seven 
feet  have  been  added  to  the  studding,  and  the 
single  long  windows  have  been  divided.  Archi- 
tecturally the  building  of  1829  was  much  the  finer. 
Within  was  the  entry  or  vestibule,  which  has  not 
been  materially  changed.  Two  doors  opened 
into  the  auditorium  of  the  church,  and  a  stair- 
way at  either  end  led  to  the  "  singing-gallery  " 
above.  There  were  two  broad  aisles,  the  pews 
between  them  facing  the  pulpit.  Three  aisles, 
leading  from  each  of  these  at  right  angles,  ex- 
tended to  the  east  and  west  walls,  —  the  pews 
opening  into  them  facing  the  ends  of  those  in 
the  body  of  the  church.  The  pews  themselves 
were  of  "  box  "  pattern,  but  of  light  and  graceful 
make. 

For  a   century  the   parish   pursued   the   even 
tenor  of  its  way,  with  no  one  to  molest  or  make 
afraid.     It  was  troubled  at  times,  as  churches  are  apt  to 
be  nowadays,  in  providing  means  for  the  necessary  sup- 
port of  the  minister. 

Money  was  often  very  scarce,  and  the  good  minister 


was  obliged  to  take  a  part  of  his  rather  narrow  stipend  in 
the  products   of  the  farm  and  orchard.     The  town   did 


AUGUSTINE  P.   COOK. 

A  deceased  town  official  and  legislator  whose  memory  is  yet 
revered  in  North  Reading,  is  the  late  Augustine  Porter  Cook,  lie 
was  born  in  that  town,  August  2,  1S43,  ancl  with  tlle  exception  of  a 
brief  period  when  he  lived  in  Peabody,  always  resided  there.  His 
parents  were  Joseph  and  Betsey  (Needham)  Cook.  In  the  public 
schools  of  North  Reading  and  Peabody  he  received  his  education. 
Shortly  after  severing  school  ties,  he  commenced  to  learn  the  trade 
of  cabinet-making,  a  vocation  which  he  followed  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  Dec.  iS,  1S7S.  He  served  five  years  continuously  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  selectmen,  and  in  1S75  was  elected  to  serve 
his  district  as  representative  to  the  General  Court.  Dec.  12,  1S67, 
he  married  Emma  Hamilton  Proctor,  of  Peabody,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Arthur  Hamilton  Cook  and  Judson  Proctor  Cook. 


RESIDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  I.  NICHOLS, 
Haverhill  Street,  North  Reading. 

what  it  could  to  assist  the  parish,  either  by  giving  it  out- 
right the  lands  lying  in  common,  or  by  appropriating  for 
its  benefit  the  whole,  or  a  goodly  portion  of  the  money 
received  from  sales  of  the  unused  parts  of  the  ten-rod 
ways.  In  1753,  it  sold  that  part  of  the  ten-rod  way  lying 
near  Mr.  William  Sawyer's,  and  gave  the  proceeds,  fifty 
pounds,  to  the  parish  "  to  purchase  the  acre  already  voted 
and  as  much  more  as  the  said  fifty  pounds,  old  tenor,  will 
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RESIDENCE  OF  CHARLES  P.  HOWARD, 
Park  Street,  North  Reading. 


purchase  for  a  conveniency 
the  north  parish  and  for 


about  the  meeting-house  in 


a  training-field  there.'- 
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In  1817,  trespassers  appeared  upon  the  parish  domain. 
The  Baptists,  who,  in  16S0,  found  the  doors  of  their  wor- 
shipping place  shut  against  them  by  the  General  Court, 
had,  a  century  later,  vindicated  their  right  to   worship   as 


RESIDENCE  OF  WOODBURY  P.  LEFAVOR, 
North  Street,  North  Reading. 

they  pleased  in  the  capital  of   the   State,  and  were  now 
sending  their  missionaries  into  the    surrounding  parishes. 
Public  sentiment,  however,  was  very  much  against  them. 
The   schoolhouse  at   the   Neck,  in  which  they  first  held 
their  meetings,  was  moved   from   Baptist  to  "  Orthodox 
soil,"  and  the  doors  of  the  little  building  were  after  that 
closed  to   them.     The  late   Aider)  Whittredge,   who  had 
"  signed  off "  from   the  parish  and  joined   the  despised 
sect,  saw  his  yoke  of  "  black  steers  "  attached  one  day  — 
he  having  refused  to  pay  his  parish  tax.     In   a   legal   tilt 
with  that  body  he  was  successful,  and  the  black  steers 
again  grazed  in  his  green  pastures.      The  cost 
of  the  suit   to   the   parish   was  not  very  great. 
Esquire  Prescott  charged  just  three  dollars  for 
pleading  the  case  in  its  behalf. 

On  the  top  of  this  defeat  came  a  battle  within 
its  own  ranks,  a  sort  of  civil  war,  in  which  the 
parish  was  rent  in  twain.  The  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  revolutionary  epoch. 
Not  only  the  political  waters,  but  the  ec- 
clesiastical as  well,  were  stirred  to  their  very 
depths. 

"  Bliss  was  it  in  that  day  to  be  alive." 

The  French  were  tossing  hopelessly  about  in 
the  angry  sea,  and  atheisim  was  rampant  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Alps.    The  English  races,  how- 
ever,   kept    well    their    balance,  setting   up    no 
altars   to  an  unknown   God.     We  here  felt  the 
throes  ;  the  war  of   1775,  too,  had  disturbed  the 
currents  of  thought  of  the  common  people,  and 
it  was  not  strange  that  the  learning  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  pulpits,  as  well  as  those  who  listened  to  their  teachings, 
began  to  question  the  dogmas  of  their  fathers.     By  the 
end  of  the  century,  from  nearly  every  Boston  pulpit  was 


preached  the  unity  of  God.  The  influence  of  this  change 
in  religious  thought  spread  early  along  the  seaboard,  and, 
later,  into  the  interior.  In  1S19,  Cyrus  Pierce,  a  man  of 
marked  ability  and  liberal  in  his  views,  had  been  ordained 
colleague  to  Mr.  Stone.  When  he  left,  in 
1827,  the  members  of  the  parish  who  were 
anti-Calvinistic  in  their  views  desired  that  the 
Unitarian  preacher  as  well  as  the  Trinitarian 
should  be  invited  to  the  pulpit.  The  desire  was 
not  gratified  ;  but  the  agitation  thus  begun  did 
not  cease  until  the  "  liberal  "  element  obtained 
control.     This  was  in  1835. 

There  was  no  schoolhouse  within  the  pre- 
cinct until  1754,  when  it  was  voted  that  "  some 
particular  persons  have  liberty  to  set  a  school- 
house  on  the   land   near   the    meeting-house, 
provided  they  do  it  on    their  own   cost  and 
charges.''       Money   was   voted,  however,  for 
the  schooling  of  the  youth  "  north  of  the  Ips- 
wich River,"  as    early  as    1693.       After    the 
organization  of  the  parish,  the  money  appro- 
priated for  schools  was  spent  under  the  super- 
vision   of    its    assessors.       Sometimes    these 
officers,   in    the    expenditure  of    this    money, 
were  given  full  power;  but  oftener  the  parish 
determined  by  vote  how  many  schools  should  be  main- 
tained and  where  they  should  be  kept.      At  its  March 
meeting,  in    1751,   the    parish   voted    that   there    should 
be    "  schooling   in    three   places    in    the    parish,   as    the 
assessors  may  think  best."    March  18,  1765,  it  was  voted 
that  the  school  be  kept  at  the  west  part  of  the  parish  "  at 
James  Flint's  house  or  at  John  Dixe's  house  this  ensuing 
year."     In  1766,  it  was  voted  that  a  school  be  kept  "  at 
the  east  part  of  the  parish."     At  the  March  meeting,  in 
1769,  the  parish  refused  to  have  a  school  in  three  places, 
but  voted  "  to  start  the  school  in  two  places,  two  months 
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RESIDENCE  OF  THE   LATE  GUSTAVUS  E.  PARKER, 
Chestnut  Street,  North  Reading. 

near  Mr.  Jabez  Upton's  house,  and  the  other  two 
months  at  or  near  Mr.  Isaac  Upton's  house."  These 
schools  were  all  held  in  private  dwellings.  The  school- 
house,  "  near   the    meeting-house,"    was    probably    used 
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mostly  for  a  grammar  school.  This  school  was  taught 
by  a  male  and  in  the  winter  season.  The  schoolhouse 
itself  was  a  square  building,  quite  spacious  for  that  time, 
and  having  a  large,  open  fireplace  at  one  end  capable  of 


RESIDENCE   OF  WARREN  A.   CAMPBELL, 

Haverhill  Street,  North  Reading. 

Erected   by   Levi    Nichols   for  the  purpose  of   a  "  Publick  Tavern."     Mrs.  Campbell 
present  owner,  is  a  granddaughter  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  Stark,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 


receiving  the  four-foot  logs  prepared  for  it.     ( )n  either 
side  of  the  chimney   were    "  stock  holes,''  in   which   the 
lads  and  lasses  put  their  pails  to  keep  their  dinners  warm. 
The  teacher's  desk  was  about  three  feet  square,  and  made 
of  rough  boards.     The  benches  on  which  the  pupils  sat 
were  long  enough  to  hold  a  row  of  six.     There  were  two 
ranges  of  these  seats,  or  benches,  separated  by  a  middle 
aisle  ;  there  was  also  an  aisle  against  the  wall  on  either 
side.      Over    the    fireplace    was    a    gallery ;    here    only 
the  older  pupils  sat,  —  those  twenty  years  of  age  or  more. 
In  1822,  Dr.  Jacob  Goodwin  gave  a  stove  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  but  not  a  great  while  after,  the 
town    considering    itself  able  to    maintain 
summer  and  winter  terms  of  school  in  each 
district,  it  was  decided  by   the  owners  to 
sell  the  building.     It  was  bought  by  David 
Damon  and  located  near  the  dam  of  the 
old  Flint  mill  on  land  given  by  George  W. 
Eaton  for  that  purpose.       Both   land  and 
house  became  by  gift  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Tamar  Hart,  a  sister   of  Mr.  Damon,  and 
is  to-day  a  respectable-looking  dwelling. 

The  interest  that  the  parish  took  in  the 
education  of  its  youth  is  very  marked.     Not 
only  did  it,  year  after  year,  spend  for  that 
purpose    the    money  appropriated  by  the 
town,  but  at  times  it  generously  increased 
this    amount  by  local    taxation.     In   1769 
and  1770,  the  parish  voted  that  "  the  year's 
rent  of  the  pews  be  laid  out  for  schooling 
in  different  parts   of  the   parish   at  the  discretion  of  the 
assessors."      In    1771,    five   pounds    were    donated    "to 
distant  parts  of  the  parish."     Even  "New  Marblehead  " 
was  thus  remembered  in  1788.     The  function  of  the  old 


parish  in  maintaining  and  caring  for  the  schools  is  very 
clearly  shown  in  the  fac-simile  report  (see  Educational 
Chapter)  of  a  parish  meeting  held  in  1S02.  It  is  as 
follows  :  — 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  second 
parish  in  Reading  regularly  assembled  on  the  eighth 
day  of  July,  1802,  then  chose  Benjamin  Upton,  Esq., 
moderator  for  said  meeting.     Then, 

Voted,  to  make  alterations  in  the  school  wards  in 
the  parish  for  the  future. 

I  roted,  the  English  schools  be  kept  in  four  parts  of 
the  parish  for  the  future. 

Voted,  to  keep  the  grammar  schools  in  three  parts 
of  the  parish  for  the  future. 

Voted,  that  the  grammar  school  be  kept  in  the  three 
wards  in  the  parish  every  year. 

/  'oted,  to  choose  a  committee  to  settle  the  school 
wards  in  the  parish. 

Committee  chosen  are  Mr.  George  Flint,  Jr.,  Ben- 
jamin Upton,  Esq.,  William  YVhittredge,  Jr.,  and 
Thomas  Eaton  to  settle  the  wards  in  the  parish. 

Voted,  to  build  four  schoolhouses  in  the  wards,  as 
they  may  be  settled  by  the  committee.  Voted  one  in 
each  ward. 

Voted,  the  above  committee  shall  estimate  the  cost 
of  the  schoolhouses,  and  make  report  to  the  parish 
of  their  doings. 

This  meeting  dissolved. 

A  true  record, 

Thomas  Eaton,  Parish  Clerk. 

With  the  formation  of  the  districts,  and  the  right  given 
them  to  hold  property,  the  parish  gave  up  its  well-nigh 
absolute  control  of  the  schools.  It  furnished  the  fuel, 
however,  until  about  1S30.  At  that  time  there  were 
four  districts,  with  a  house  in  each.  A  description  of 
the  one  in  the  "  back-row  "  district,  by  one  who  attended 
school  there  in  1786,  is  here  given  :  — 

"  It  was  somewhat  longer  than  wide,  without  clapboards,  ceiled 
inside,  with  benches  against  the  ceiling  on  three  sides  ;  the  writing- 
table  in  front  of  these  seats,  on  cross-legs,  made  of  thick  plank  ; 
movable  benches  for  small  children  ;    small  oak   table  in  the  center. 


wife  of 


RESIDENCE  OF  JOSEPH   D.  GOWING, 
Gowing  Avenue,  North  Reading.     Near  site  of  first   dwelling  erected  in  North  Reading. 

with  a  round  top  ;  arm-chair  for  the  teacher;  two  windows  in  front, 
one  in  the  east,  and  one  in  the  west  side :  fireplace  to  take  in  four- 
foot  wood,  with  a  dark  hole  against  the  chimney  to  put  bad  boys  in." 

The  old  building  in  the  "  Pudding  Point  "  district  was 
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RESIDENCE   OF  HENRY  A.  UPTON, 
Upton  Avenue,  North  Reading.      (Occupied  by  the  Upton  familv  since  1762.) 

burned  about  1840,  and  the  one  in  the  "lower-end"' 
district  met  with  the  same  fate  in  186S.  The  "Neck" 
schoolhouse  became 
the  nucleus  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  late 
Benjamin  S.  Abbott, 
now  the  residence  of 
Dr.     W.    P.    Davis. 

The  schoolhouse 
on  the  "  Back  Row  " 
was  moved  to  the 
north  side  of  the 
Salem  &  Lowell 
Railroad  track,  near 
Haverhill  Street,  and 
from  it  two  very 
modest  houses  were 
made. 

The  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  of 
the  precinct  up  to 
1S20  was  largely  that  of  farmin 


gradually  forced  the  manufacturing  of 
shoes  into  the  larger  cities,  especially 
those  having  direct  communication  with 
the  capital  city.  The  result  has  been  to 
reduce  the  population  of  the  town  from 
twelve  hundred,  just  before  the  war,  to 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  in  1895. 

The  precinct  was  set  off  as  a  separate 
township  in  1853.  In  1854,  the  boundary 
line  between  the  town  and  Lynnfield  was 
straightened.  In  the  summers  of  1856, 
1857,  1858,  and  1859,  Dr.  George  F.  Root, 
a  grandson  of  Col.  Daniel  Flint,  and  the 
venerable  Lowell  Mason,  held  a  "  Normal 
Musical  Institute  "  in  the  remodeled 
Parish  church.  In  1861  came  the  Civil 
War,  with  its  four  long  years  of  sanguinary 
strife  ;  but  the  men  of  the  old  precinct 
played  their  part  in  the  great  struggle  as 
became  their  sires  of  old.  In  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  parish  paid  two  thousand  and  eighty  pounds,  nineteen 

shillings, eight  pence 
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ESIDENCE   OF  WILLIAM   PARKEF 
Concord  Street,  North  Reading. 


for  war  purposes. 

At  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  town 
found    itself  twenty 
thousand    dollars  in 
debt.     Through  the 
influence     of     Mrs. 
Flint,  this   debt  has 
been    reduced    to    a 
very  moderate  sum. 
What      this      noble 
woman     has     clone 
for  the   town  during 
the  past  three   dec- 
ades is   told   in  an- 
other place.     As   is 
there  said,  she  has, 
indeed,     during     all 
Here  and  there  were      this   period,  been  showering  golden  blessings  upon  the 
the  gunsmith,  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  and  the  shoe-      old  parish,  her  husband's  birthplace, 
maker.     The  mill  privileges,  from  the  Salem  to 
the  Woburn  line,  were  all   in  the  possession  of 
the  Flints.     There  were  three  mills  on  the  Ips- 
wich River,  —  the  Putnam  mill,  situated  near  the 
site  of  the  dwelling-house  of   Samuel  E.  Abbott, 
Lob's  Pound  Mill,  and  what  was  long  known  as 
the  Middleton  Paper  Mills.       Earlier  built,  per- 
haps, than  either  of  the  two  mills  in  the  precinct, 
was  one  upon  the  brook  that  drains  the  meadow 
on  the  old  Lynn  road,  just  beyond  the  railroad 
bridge.      After  1820,  shoe-making  was  the  prom- 
inent occupation   of  the   inhabitants.     By   1850, 
there   was   a  shop  attached  to   or  placed  by  the 
side  of  nearly  every  dwelling-house  in    the  pre- 
cinct, and  in   almost  every  household   was  some 
"  Hannah   sitting  at  the  window  binding  shoes." 
The    invention  of   machinery,   however,  and   the  residence  of  george  l.  d.tmars, 

Civil     War,    by    destroying     the    Southern     trade,         Private  way,  off  Chestnut  Street,  North  Reading.  (Formerly  residence  of  the  late  Aaron  Upton.) 
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MARY  HANNAH   GRAVES. 

Mary  Hannah  Graves,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Hannah  M. 
(Campbell)  Graves,  was  born  in  North  Reading,  Sept.  12,  1839.  Her 
parents  had  six  children  who  grew  to  maturity.  The  mother,  who 
died  May  21,  1S81,  was  a  sister  of  James  S.  and  John  B.  Campbell. 
The  father,  Eben  Graves,  a  lifelong  resident  of  North  Reading,  was 
a  farmer  and  market-man.  Kind-hearted  and  a  good  friend  to  the 
poor,  he  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  a  large  measure  of  that  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil.  When  his  sudden  death  from  apoplexy, 
Jan.  2,  1S72,  was  announced,  that  evening  at  the  Farmers'  Club  a 
spontaneous  tribute  was  paid  to  his  memory  in  the  general  utterance, 
"  He  was  an  honest  man."  His  father  was  Capt.  Daniel  Graves,  a 
young  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  whose  diary  appears  in  one  of  the 
pages  of  this  volume.  The  parish  records  show  that  the  captain  was 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  influence  in  the  old  North  Precinct. 
He  served  two  terms  in  the  State  legislature  and  in  various  town 
offices.  Mary  H.  Graves  attended  the  school  in  the  "lower  end" 
ward,  afterwards  a  term  at  the  Abbott  Academy  at  Andover,  and 
graduated  from  the  Salem  Normal  School,  in  the  class  of  February, 
1S60.  She  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  her  own  town  and  in  the 
Bowditch  School,  South  Danvers,  now  Peabody.  As  a  teacher  she 
was  just  thirty  years  ahead  of  her  time.  The  writer  of  this  sketch 
remembers  her  generous  teaching,  her  labors  in  cultivating  the 
imagination  and  the  finer  qualities  of  the  mind  through  drawing,  and 
reading,  and  botanizing  at  a  time  when  parsing,  and  ciphering,  and 
the  memorizing  of  map  questions  were  the  all-adored  trinity  of  the 
public  schools.  It  is  no  wonder  that  she  failed  of  appreciation  by 
school  examiners,  and  that  her  tastes  and  aspirations  forced  her  into 
a  broader  and  more  attractive  work.  Like  most  of  the  thoughtful 
minds  of  her  time,  she  sought  intellectual  gratification,  first  in  writing 
for  the  newspaper  press,  then  she  was  led  to  the  study  of  theology, 
which  she  began  with  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  of  Weymouth,  Mass. 
In  the  summer  of  1869,  she  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Universalist 
church  in  North  Reading,  and  during  the  fall  and  winter,  while 
studying  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  preached  in  New  Haven  and  other 
places  in  that  State.  The  summer  of  1S70  she  spent  in  Illinois, 
preaching  at  Earlville.  Returning  to  Massachusetts  in  September,  she 
was  next  invited  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Mansfield, 
and  after  an  active  ministry  of  over  a  year,  on  Dec.  14,  1S71,  was 
regularly  ordained  as  its  pastor.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  or- 
dination of  a  woman  by  Unitarians  in  the  State.  A  large  council, 
representing  many  different  churches  convened  for  this  purpose,  took 
unusual  care  in  examining  the  action  of  the  parish  and  the  preparation 
of  the  candidate.  Miss  Graves  was  never  vigorous,  and  since  her 
Mansfield  settlement,  with  the  exception  of  several  months  at  Bara- 
boo,  Wis.,  has  been  obliged  to  refrain  from  continuous  pastoral  work. 

Miss  Graves  is  now  living  in  Boston  and  is  engaged  in  literary  work. 


The  little  town,  although  small,  has  to-day  all  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  a  happy  community,  —  churches, 
schools,  library,  "  humble  livers  in  content,''  and  an 
homogeneous  people. 

Note  i.  The  present  high  school  building  was  formerly  the  Methodist  church, 
which  was  located  in  the  pasture  back  of  the  residence  of  Otis  P.  Symonds.  A 
High  School  Alumni  Association  was  formed  in  18S5,  the  first  officers  being:  Daniel 
G.  Abbott,  president;    Frank  Parker,  treasurer :    and  Minnie  A.  Fowle,  secretary. 

Note  2.  There  are  two  fraternal  societies  in  the  town  ;  A  lodge  of  the  Knights 
of  Honor,  instituted  May  12,  1S77,  and  one  of  the  Equitable  Aid  Union,  instituted 
April  19,  18S1.  Nineteen  thousand  dollars  have  already  been  paid  to  families  of 
deceased  members  by  these  two  orders. 


In  the  chapter  on  Preliminaries  is  told  the  active  part 
which  the  town  of  North  Reading  took  in  the  anniversary 
celebration.  The  citizens  of  the  old  "  North  Precinct  " 
deserve  credit  for  the  spontaneity  with  which  they  entered 
into  the  work  and  spirit  of  the  celebration.  Not  a  whit 
were  they  behind  the  citizens  of  Reading  and  Wakefield, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  unpropitious- 
ness  of  the  weather  on  the  memorable  Tuesday,  May  29, 
made  it  impossible  for  North  Reading  to  participate  in 
the  grand  parade  to  the  full  extent  of  their  preparations. 

For  many  weeks  previous  to  the  anniversary  da}'  the 
work  of  preparation  was  vigorously  carried  forward. 
There  was  an  evident  desire  that  North  Reading's  part  of 


HOWARD  VILLA, 

North  Reading. 

Summer  residence  of  John  H.  Howard,  of  Chicago.  The  main  part  of  the  house 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  has 
been  in  the  Howard  family  since  the  early  settlement  of  the  Colonies.  The  locality 
is  particularly  noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants  —  the  last  owner.  Mrs. 
Lucinda  Howard,  lived  to  be  over  one  hundred  and  two  years  old,  and  resided  in 
this  house  about  eighty  years. 

the  parade  at  Reading  should  be  a  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful feature  of  the  day.  The  committee  on  procession 
were  wide  awake  to  the  exigencies  of  the  movement,  and 
it  is  proper  and  just  that  this  volume  should  present  for 
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historic  record  the  splendid  and  complete  arrangements 
which  had  been  perfected  but  were  interrupted  by  in- 
clement weather. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  on  procession  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  April  9.  The  members  of  the 
committee  were  :  — 

Willis  P.  Smith,  Cluiiruuiit.  Frank  F.  Strout,  Secretary. 

Henry  A.  Upton.  J.  E.  McLane.  Herbert   L.   Abbott. 

Dennis  Batchelder.                       Eurton  K.  Syraonds-  Edward  A.  Carpenter. 

Martin  L.  Hayward.  Joseph  D.  Cowing.  Arthur  F.  Upton. 

John  Bacheller.  J.  Z.  Harris.  Willard  P.  Turner. 

Thomas  L.  Foley.  A.  L.  Batchelder.  Frank  W.  Case. 

J.  Milton  Robinson.  I  rven  F.  Batchelder.  J.E.Turner. 

W.  F.  Upton.  Geo.  L.  Ditmars. 

Mr.  J.  B.  McLane  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  Mr. 
Willis  P.  Smith  was  chosen  chairman.  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Carpenter  was  selected  as  chief  marshal  of  the  North 
Reading  division.  The  following  sub-committees  were 
chosen.  Trades  :  J.  B.  McLane.  Edward  A.  Car- 
penter, and  Henry  Upton.  Schools  :  Arthur  F.  Upton. 
Fire  Department:  John  Bacheller.  Grangers'  Parade: 
Joseph  D.  Gowing,  Martin  L.  Hayward,  J.  Z.  Harris, 
and  Frank  W.  Case.  G.  A.  R.  :  Edward  A.  Carpenter. 
Old  Residents  :  Joseph  D.  Gowing. 

At  subsequent  meetings  the  details  of  the  parade  were 
discussed  and  perfected.  At  the  meeting  held  April  23. 
Frank  F.  Strout  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  committee. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  feature  of  having 
the  scholars  of  the  public  schools  ride  in  barges,  of 
caring  for  them  after  the  parade,  and  of  providing 
them  a  substantial  lunch.  At  a  meeting  held  April 
30,  Messrs.  J.  Milton  Robinson,  Arthur  F.  Upton,  and  J. 
B.  McLane  were  instructed  to  have  made  a  suitable  banner 
and  secure  flags  for  decorative  purposes.  The  sub-com- 
mittee on  schools  reported  that  one  hundred  and  one 
school  children  would  take  part  in  the  procession. 

As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the  procession  committee, 
the  following  order  and  make-up  of  North  Reading's  por- 
tion of  the  parade  was  arranged  :  — 

ORDER  OF  PROCESSION. 

Marshal,  Edward  A.  Carpenter,  mounted. 

Aids:  Jared  I>.  McLane,  Edward  D.  Parker,  J,  Milton  Robinson, 
mounted  ;  Burton  K.  Symonds,  Willis  P.  Smith,  Henry  A.  Upton, 
and  Wallace  F.  Upton. 

Banner:  sixty-six  by  forty  inches  in  size,  with  red,  white,  and 
blue  tassels  and  cord,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  North  Reading  Divi- 
sion; Reading,  1644  —  North  Reading,  1S53,"  carried  by  Joseph 
Wilson. 

Lynn  Brass  Band  :  twenty-five  men  and  drum  major. 

Fire  Department :  The  "Water  Witch "  and  "  North  Reading 
No.  1,"  under  Chief  Burton  K.  Symonds.  Members  of  companies 
in  uniform. 

Invited  guests  and  town  officials  in  four  landaus. 

Ancient  Club  of  North  Reading,  made  up  of  old  citizens  of  the 
town,  riding  on  two-horse  buckboard  driven  by  Alanson  A.  Upton, 
and  members  as  follows  :  Warren  A.  Campbell,  Flint  Damon, 
Charles  P.  Howard,  Sylvester  Eaton,  and  Warren  Eaton.  The 
club  banner  was  inscribed,  "North  Reading  Athletic  Club — 1844," 
"Ancient  Club — 1S94." 

Veterans  in  barge. 

School  children  in  four  barges. 

Trades,  consisting  of  the  following  features  :  — 

II.  A.  Upton's  Display. 
Float  representing  a  modern  meat  market  drawn   by  four  horses. 
Driver,  B.  Danforth. 


Two  one-horse  butcher  wagons. 

The  above  were  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting.  Drivers,  II.  L. 
Upton  and  L.  E.  Upton. 

Load  of  logs,  drawn  by  six  jet-black  horses.  Horses  and  load 
trimmed  with  plumes,  flags,  and  bunting.  Driver,  Warren  White- 
house. 

Load  of  lumber,  drawn  by  four  horses,  trimmed  with  flags  and 
bunting.     Driver,  George  W.  Hoffman. 

Load  of  wood,  drawn  by  four  horses,  trimmed  with  flags  and 
bunting.      Driver,  Fred  Gould. 

J.  B.  McLane's   Display. 

Four  four-horse  teams.  Drivers,  \V.  P.  Turner,  W.  D.  Trefry, 
J.  S.  Eisenhaure,  and  J.  Hogan. 

Ten  wagons  were  to  be  in  the  procession,  consisting  of  ice  wagons, 
furniture  wagons,  milk  wagons,  express  wagons,  fruit  wagon,  and 
democrat  wagon.  They  were  to  be  divided  in  four  strings,  two  of 
three  wagons  each  and  two  of  two  wagons  each.  All  were  trimmed 
with  flags  and  bunting. 

A.  F.  Upton's  Display. 

Two-horse  float,  showing  mowing  machine,  hay  tedder,  and  horse 
rake,  trimmed  with  flags  and  bunting.     Driver,  A.  F.  LTpton. 

One-horse  team,  load  of  A.  F.  Upton's  "  superior  "  flour  in  the 
shape  of  triangle,  trimmed  with  flags  and  bunting.  Driver,  George 
H.  Putnam. 

One-horse  team  display  of  signs  of  coffee,  with  a  picture  of  Paul 
Revere's  midnight  ride  on  each  side  of  the  wagon.  Driver,  Foster 
R.  Batchelder. 

Cartexter  &  French's  Display. 

One  two-horse  team. 

Two  one-horse  teams. 

The  two-horse  team  was  a  load  of  Carpenter  &  French's  best 
flour  put  up  in  white  bags,  and  arranged  in  the  shape  of  an  oval 
mound,  10  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  high,  trimmed  with  flags  and  bunting. 
Driver,  Frederick  S.  French. 

One  one-horse  team  was  a  load  of  all  kinds  of  canned  goods,  dis- 
played on  shelves  10  ft.  long  and  made  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  with 
a  row  of  cans  for  the  top  angle,  all  trimmed  with  flags  and  bunting. 
Driver,  Miss  Henrietta  A.  Eames. 

The  other  one-horse  team  was  a  load  of  hardware  and  tinware 
usually  found  in  a  country  store,  displayed  from  hooks  upon  shelves 
10  ft.  long,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  triangle,  trimmed  with  flags 
and  bunting.      Driver,  Daniel  D.  Mclntire. 

Irvex  F.  Batchelder's  Display. 

Four-horse  load  of  wood,  trimmed  with  flags  and  bunting.  Driver, 
Willie  Law. 

W.  I'.  Smith's  Display. 

One-horse  float  showing  the  poultry  industry.  There  were  two 
incubators  running,  and  two  broods  of  chickens  in  coops,  each  with 
sodded  runs  trimmed  with  flags  and  bunting,  and  the  following 
placard  was  shown  :  — 

"To  make  hens  lay,  feed  them  on  cut  green  bone  and  cut  clover 
hay."     Driver,  Herman  Merrill. 

O.  P.  Symond's  &  Sox's  Display. 

One  four-horse  team  loaded  with  boxes,  trimmed  with  flags  and 
bunting.     Driver,  Emery  Morse. 

One  two-horse  team  loaded  with  boxes,  trimmed  with  flags  and 
bunting.     Driver,  Frank  Cross. 

One  one-horse  team  loaded  with  boxes,  trimmed  with  flags  and 
bunting.      Driver,  Henry  Thayer. 

Charles  S.  Pratt's  Display. 
A  large  sign  about   1 1   ft.  square  and  about  2  ft.  thick  in  a  one- 
horse  express  wagon,  driven  by  Charles   S.  Pratt.     On  each  side  of 
the  square,   which  was  made  of  canvas,  was  painted  a  large  red 
strawberry  about  5  ft.  in  diameter,  also 

"SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY, 

Charles  S.  Pratt,  Proprietor, 

Grower  of  Small  Fruits,  North  Reading,  Mass." 
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HE  more  important  facts  in  the  geology 
of  Reading  may  be  most  conveniently  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
geological  history  of  the  town. 

The  oldest  rocks  in  Reading  are  the 
slates  and  quartzites,  of  which  there  are  many  outcrops 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pearl,  Main,  and  Franklin  Streets.  These  strata  carry 
us  far  back  in  geological  time,  since  they  belong  to  the 
ancient  Cambrian  formation.  They  were  originally  depos- 
ited as  alternating  beds  of  mud  and  sand  when  the  Cam- 
brian Sea  extended  far  and  wide  over  what  is  now  Eastern 
Massachusetts.  In  the  neighboring  towns  of  Lynnfield 
and  Stoneham,  beds  of  limestone  were  also  formed ; 
but  no  limestone  has  yet  been  discovered  in  Read- 
ing. These  Cambrian  sediments  were  slowly  accumu- 
lated to  a  thickness  of  thousands  of  feet,  to  so  great 
a  thickness,  in  fact,  that  this  part  of  the  earth's  crust 
was  weakened,  and  softened,  and  finally  collapsed. 
In  consequence  of  this  collapse,  the  Cambrian  beds  of 
mud  and  sand  were  hardened  to  slate  and  sandstone  or 
quartzite,  and  so  strongly  mashed  and  folded  up  that,  the 
tops  of  the  folds  having  been  worn  off,  we  now  find  the 
strata  everywhere  on  edge  or  very  highly  inclined  ;  and, 
in  some  outcrops,  wonderfully  contorted  or  crinkled. 

The  strata  were  then  invaded  by  very  extensive  erup- 
tions of  the  dark-colored  igneous  rock  known  as  diorite. 
The  diorite  has  broken  through  the  strata  in  an  exceed- 
ingly irregular  manner  ;  but  often,  also,  along  lines  par- 
allel with  the  stratification.  The  eruption  of  the  diorite 
was  followed  by  still  more  extensive  eruptions  of  granite, 
this  rock  breaking  through  both  the  Cambrian  strata  and 
the  diorite.  Cranite  ledges  are  not  a  prominent  feature 
of  Reading,  but  this  rock  is  believed  to  underlie  a  con- 
siderable area  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of 
the  town. 

After  the  eruption  of  the  granite  came  a  prolonged 
period  of  erosion,  during  which  all  these  rocks  were  ex- 
tensively worn  away.  This  continued  until  the  beginning 
of  carboniferous  time,  when  Eastern  Massachusetts  was 
again  invaded  by  the  sea,  and  the  extensive  beds  of  con- 


glomerate and  slate  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  farther 
south  were  formed.  These  rocks  probably  once  covered 
Reading,  but  they  were  long  since  worn  away.  The  close 
of  carboniferous  time,  when  this  region  again  became  dry 
land,  was  marked  by  the  formation  of  the  numerous 
dikes  of  diabase  or  trap  which  intersect  our  ledges  in 
every  direction.  But  few  dikes  have  been  observed  in 
Reading.  Any  deficiency  in  this  respect,  however,  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  immense  size  and  special  interest  of 
the  great  dike  which  outcrops  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
village,  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles,  Pearl,  Salem,  and 
Pleasant  Streets.  It  appears  to  trend  north  and  south, 
with  a  width  of  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  feet, 
unless,  indeed,  there  be  several  dikes  side  by  side.  The 
rock  (trap)  is  very  coarsely  crystalline,  resembling  granite, 
and  it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  extensive  concen- 
tric decomposition  which  it  exhibits.  This  can  be  ob- 
served in  all  the  outcrops,  but  is  shown  to  best  advantage 
in  the  comparatively  fresh  sections  on  Charles  and  Pearl 
Streets.  The  light  and  dark  gray  trap  is  reduced  by  the 
action  of  the  elements  to  a  deep  brown  gravel  or  coarse 
sand,  and  near  the  surface  to  a  soft  brown  earth  or  soil. 
It  is  noteworthy  that,  directly  south  of  this  locality,  in 
Medford,  a  similar  variety  of  trap  forms  a  dike  over  five 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  decomposition  product  has 
been  extensively  dug  and  used  for  surfacing  walks  and 
driveways. 

The  trap  dikes  are  the  newest  of  the  hard  rocks  of 
Reading;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  area  has  been  drv 
land  continuously  since  the  close  of  carboniferous  time. 
During  all  this  vast  interval  the  rocks  were  being  gradually 
worn  away;  but  the  next  event  of  a  striking  character 
was  the  coming  of  the  great  ice  sheet  at  the  beginning  of 
the  glacial  epoch.  The  ice  had  a  thickness  of  thousands 
of  feet,  and  possibly  a  mile ;  and  moved  slowly  but  irre- 
sistibly from  north  to  south,  grinding  down  the  ledges  and 
scraping  the  detritus  of  all  kinds  together  to  form  the 
confused  aggregate  which  we  call  the  drift  or.  more  spe- 
cifically, the  till  or  bowlder-clay.  When  the  ice  finally 
melted  away,  it  left  the  till  to  some  extent  in  the  form  of 
smoothly  rounded   hills  or  drumlins.     These  are  not  so 
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EDWARD  A.  UPTON  is  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  oldest  New  England  families.  His  ancestry 
can  be  traced  to  an  early  age.  Upon  records  at  Ingmire 
Hall  in  Westmoreland,  England,  the  family  name  of  Upton 
appears  before  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
descent  from  the  twelfth  century  can  be  traced  in  a 
continuous  line  down  to  John  Uppeton,  or  De  Uppeton, 
as  the  name  was  originally  spelled,  of   Upton,  Cornwall. 

John  Upton,  a  descendant   in    the   direct  line,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  Upton  lineage  in  this  country,  settled 
in    Danvers,  then   called   Salem,  about    1652,    afterwards 
removed    to    North     Reading,   then    Reading.       Emory 
Upton,  a  direct  descendant,  who  graduated   from   a  mili- 
tary school  in  1S56,  was  a   brigadier-general   in    the  late 
Civil  War.     He  is  the  author  of  the  present  system  of 
military  tactics   which  is  universally  used  by  instructors 
in    military     science.       The 
Hon.  Daniel   P.  King  was  a 
direct     descendant,     on     his 
maternal     side,    from     John 
Upton,  in   the   sixth  genera- 
tion.    He  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard    College,    a   lawyer 
of    ability,     speaker     of    the 
House    of     Representatives, 
president  of    the    Senate    of 
Massachusetts,  and  represen- 
tative of    the   Essex  district 
in  the  national  Congress. 

Edward  A.  Upton,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  is  the 
great-great-great-grandson  of 
the  said  John  Upton,  and 
the  eldest  son  now  living  of 
Edward  and  Betsey  (Davis) 
Upton.  He  was  born  in 
South  Danvers  (now  Pea- 
body),  Sept.  23,  1829.  His 
parents  were  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  the  early  New 
England  type  of  character, 
—  strong,  true,  and  faithful 
to  a  rugged  idea  of  duty, 
which  included  alike  God 
and  their  fellow-men.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  for 
six  generations  this  family  has  lived  in  North  Reading 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  1832,  Mr.  Upton  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Lynnfield,  and  lived  on  the  farm  sit- 
uated on  the  boundary  line  between  Lynnfield  and  Wake- 
field, on  the  "  Old  Road,"  near  where  Hawkes's  Mills 
were  formerly  located  on  Saugus  River. 

Although  living  within  the  boundaries  of  Lynnfield, 
the  family  formed  their  social,  religious,  and  business 
connections  with  South  Reading,  now  Wakefield,  and 
the  then  sparsely  settled  "Main  Street,"  '-the  vil- 
lage store,"  and  "  the  Old  Meetinghouse  "  are  among 
the  objects  of  Mr.  Upton's  earliest  recollection.  In 
youth  he  was  required  to  perform  the  duties  usually  as- 
signed to  farmers'  boys  about  the  farm,  beside  attending 
the  district  school  during  the  three  months  of  the  winter 
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season.  In  184S,  he  entered  Gilmanton  Academy,  New 
Hampshire,  to  prepare  himself  for  college.  In  1850, 
his  family  removed  to  the  Montrose  district,  in  the  east- 
erly part  of  Wakefield,  where  his  father  purchased  the 
place  still  known  as  the  "  Upton  Farm,"  although  it  has 
passed  out  of  the  family's  possession. 

In  185  1,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and  was  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1855,  which  contained  the  Hon. 
Walbridge  A.  Field,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts;  the  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress  from  Maine ;  Judge  William  S. 
Ladd,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  the  Hon.  John  K.  Valentine, 
United  States  District  Attorney,  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
Dr.  Edward  P.  Scales,  of  Newton.  He  availed  himself, 
when  in  college,  of  the  privilege  then  granted  to  students, 
of  teaching  school  during  the  winter  season,  and  taught 

in    Reading,    Danvers,    East 
Randolph,  Barnstead,  N.  H., 
and     the      high      school     in 
Winchendon,    Mass.       After 
receiving     his     degree,      he 
taught     a     grammar     school 
in   Beverly,  and  read  law  in 
the  office   of  Judge  Stephen 
G.  Nash  and  Joshua  P.  Con- 
verse, Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and   in    1858    was   admitted 
to     the    bar.       He     opened 
offices  in    Boston  and  Wake- 
field, which  he   still  retains, 
and  during    his  professional 
life  has  never  been  known  to 
refuse    his     services  to    any 
person   on  account   of  pecu- 
niar)-    circumstances.       For 
this  reason   he  is   known  as 
the    "  Poor  Man's  Lawyer." 
In    1857,  he    was    chosen    a 
member  of  the   school   com- 
mittee,  and   held   the    office 
for    twenty-two     years.       In 
1S58,  he  was    appointed    by 
the   governor   a   trial  justice 
for   Middlesex    County,   and 
continued  in   office  until   1S70.     He  was  tax  collector  for 
five  years,  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  public  library,  and 
has  frequently  presided  as  moderator  at  the   town  meet- 
ings.    He  was   the   democratic   candidate  for  represen- 
tative to   the  legislature  in    1894,  and  was  defeated   by 
only  a  small  plurality,  although  the   republican  party  in 
the    town  was    in    a    large    majority.       In    1S95,  he   was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen. 

He  was  married  in  1861  to  Susan  M.  Simpson,  of 
Waterville,  Me.,  who  died  in  1869,  and  in  1S73,  to  Cla- 
rinda  Grigg,  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  They  have  no 
children.  In  early  manhood  he  was  a  member  of  the 
republican  party,  but  when  Horace  Greeley,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, and  other  prominent  leaders  severed  their  connec- 
tion with  that  organization  and  joined  the  democratic 
party,  he  followed  their  example. 
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numerous  or  conspicuous  in  Reading  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  Eastern  Massachusetts ;  but  several  quite  typical 
examples  have  been  observed  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
town,  in  the  vicinity  of  Summer  and  West  Streets  ;  and 


INDIAN  CAVE, 
In  Ludlow  Park,  easterly  of  Hart's  Hill,  Wakefield. 

also  on  the  east  side,  near  the  junction  of  Wakefield, 
Charles,  and  Haverhill  Streets.  The  large  volume  of 
water  resulting  from  the  melting  of  the  ice  formed  many 
temporary  streams  and  lakes  by  which  the  main  part  of 
the  drift  was  washed,  and  stratified  (modified),  and  left 
in  the  form  of  broad,  level  plains  of  sand  and  gravel. 
These  sand  plains  have  a  very  extensive  development  in 
Reading ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  chief  feature  of  the  sur- 
face geology,  bordering  nearly  all  the  streams 
and  covering  almost  continuously  the  entire 
southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  town.  Some 
of  the  glacial  lakes  were  not  completely  filled  up 
with  sand  and  gravel,  and  their  waters  diversify 
the  landscape  to-day.  Lake  Quannapowitt  in 
Wakefield  is  such  an  example  ;  and  the  great 
swamp  crossed  by  the  railroad  between  Wakefield 
and  Reading  is  simply  a  portion  of  this  lake 
which  was  only  partially  filled  up.  Shallow 
swamps  were  also  formed  in  the  depressions  of 
the  sand  plains  and  wherever  the  drainage  was 
obstructed  ;  and  the  more  or  less  important 
growths  of  peat  in  these  are  the  only  important 
addition  to  the  geology  of  Reading  since  the 
close  of  the  ice  age. 


ally  smooth  and  gradually  sloping  northwesterly  surface, 
and  a  more  abrupt  and  broken  southeasterly  face.  Be- 
tween these  hills  are  narrow,  moist  valleys.  There  are 
gravelly  hills,  narrow  gravel  ridges,  sandy  and  gravelly 
plains,  broad  stretches  of  meadow,  ponds, 
streams,  pastures,  cultivated  fields,  gar- 
dens, and  the  more  or  less  traveled  high- 
ways ;  and  to  each  of  these  and  the 
plants  peculiar  to  them  reference  will  be 
made. 

The  soil  is  mainly  glacial  drift.  There 
are  gravel,  sand,  loam,  and  peat  of  various 
degrees  of  fineness  and  variously  com- 
bined. There  is  little  if  any  clay,  but 
there  is  considerable  decomposing  rock 
where  the  great  trap  dike  outcrops,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Professor  Crosby. 

Much  of  the  territory  of  Greenwood  (the 
southern  part  of  Wakefield)  is  made  up  of 
abrupt,  broken,  ledgy  hills  with  narrow, 
fertile  valleys  between.  The  "  Long  Woods 
Hills"  on  the  west  line  of  Reading  have  a 
like  character  at  their  northern  point,  and 
there  are  similar  hills  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  North  Reading.    These  hills  are 
much  like  those  of  the  Middlesex  Fells  and 
Lynn    Woods :    too    rocky  and  barren  to 
cultivate,  and  with  few  settlements  about  them,  excepting 
in   Wakefield  and   Greenwood.     These   hills   are  mostly 
covered   with  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  wherever  there 
is  a  fair  depth  of  soil,  with  a  scattering  of  pines  and  red 
cedars.      The   prevailing   deciduous  trees   are    the    red, 
scarlet,  white,  and  black  oak,  the  pignut  hickory,  and  less 
common  are  the  mockernut,  white  hickory,  and  hop-horn- 
beam.    They  are  mostly  sprouts  from  stumps,  for,  prac- 


FLORA. 


To  the  topography,  the  character  of  the  soil, 
the  amount  of  moisture  retained  by  the  soil,  all  of 
which  have  been  modified  largely  by  glacial  action,  and  to 
man's  occupation  and  use  of  the  surface,  is  to  be  attributed 
the  character  and  distribution  of  the  flora  of  the  region 
referred  to.     In  this  region  are  ledgy  hills  with  a  gener- 
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tically,  all  of  the  trees  have  been  cut  off  at  intervals  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

White  pines  were   evidently  much   more   abundant  at 
one  time  than  they  are  now,  and   probably  preceded  the 
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HENRY    HARRISON  SAVAGE  was  born  at  North 
Bridgeton,  Me.,  Sept.    12,   1839,   being   a  son    of 
Abram   M.  and  Mary   Hayward   Savage.     He   tilled  the 
soil  until  1861,  where  he  went  to  South  Waterford,  Me., 
where  he  was  employed  in  a  grocery  store  for  some  three 
years.     He  married,  April  30,    1863,    Abbie  F.  Young, 
daughter   of    Moses    Young,  of    South    Waterford.     He 
removed    to    Massachusetts    in   1865,   stopping  at  Cam- 
bridgeport  for  one   year,  then  coming  to  Wakefield  and 
locating  in  its  southern  village,  Greenwood.       His  chil- 
dren  are  Harry  Walter,  born   August  4,  1864  ;    married 
April  10,  18S9,  Jennie   M.  Lee,  daughter  of    William  H. 
Lee,  of  Greenwood;    Eugene  Wilfred,   born  March   17, 
1866;   married,  Oct.  n,    1893,  Mary  Perkins,  of  Wake- 
field ;  Cora  Frances,  born  May  23,  1S73  ;  married,  Oct.  3, 
1894,  C.  Ernest  Sanford,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.    Greenwood 
is    no    mean    village    among 
the    precincts   of    the    town. 
Its     educational      privileges 
are  among  the  best  the  town 
affords.       It    has   a     neatly 
finished  chapel  and    weekly 
preaching    by  clergymen    of 
different    denominations  ;     a 
flourishing     Sabbath    school 
and      mid-week      devotional 
meetings,  two  public  schools 
and  a  third  called  for;   post- 
office,   stores,    etc.     Such  is 
the    village    at    the    present 
time,  and  a  careful   observer 
would   not  be   at    a    loss  to 
account   _f6r     much     of     its 
growth  "and  prosperity.  When 
Mr.    Savage     took     up     his 
abode  in  Greenwood,  he  saw 
opportunities    for   its   devel- 
opment.      It     was      largely 
through    his     influence    that 
the  property  known  as  Green- 
wood   Park    was    put    upon 
-  the  market,    and   which,    in 
the  past  six  years,  has  added 
about  seventy-five  houses  to 

the  village,  beside  giving  an  impetus  tD  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  other  sections  of  the  village.  He  is  also 
engaged  in  developing  unproductive  lands  outside  of 
town  limits.  Since  coming,  to  Boston,  his  business  has 
been  that  of  ^arjti€rchandise  broker,  though  for  the  last 
six  years  hevhas  been  largely  interested  in  real  estate 
matters,  being  president,  since  their  organization,  of  .the 
Boston  Land  Improvement  Company,  which  has  a  capi- 
tal of  $100,000,  also  of  the  New  England  Laird-  Improve- 
ment Company,  which  has  a  capital  of  $200,000.  These 
two  companies  are  operating  in  eight  different  States, 
opening  and  improving  large  tracts  of  land,  and  erecting 
buildings  thereon.  Mr.  Savage  is  an  active  business 
man,  constantly  engaged  in  some  department  of  his  many 
labors.  He  is  fully  awake  to  any  matter  of  interest  to 
his  adopted  village,  giving  liberally  of  time  and   money. 
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He  has  served  the  town  two  years  on  the  board  of  as- 
sessors, and  two  years  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  select- 
men. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  First  Congregational  Society  at  Greenwood  since 
its  formation  in  1873,  and  for  sixteen  years  has  served 
as  chairman.  He  is  a  patron  of  other  organizations,  a 
Mason  of  high  standing,  a  member  of  I.  O.  O.  F.  of 
Wakefield,  and  was  a  charter  member  of  the  lodge  of  the 
Knights  of  Honor. 

The  father  of  Henry  was  a  music  teacher  in  the  State 
of  Maine  for  fifty  years.  When  seventy-five  years  old, 
he  came  to  live  with  his  son  in  Greenwood,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  The  grandfather  of 
Henry's  mother,  John  Hayward,  had  a  record  which 
deserves  a  prominent  place  in  history.  He  was  born  in 
Acton,  Mass.,  in    1740.     He  was  lieutenant  of  the  Acton 

Company,    of    which     Capt. 
Isaac  Davis  was  commander. 
At  daybreak  on  the  memora- 
ble day,  April   19,  1775,    the 
startling  news  reached  Acton 
that    the     British    Regulars 
were  on  their  way   to   Con- 
cord.      Captain    Davis     was 
directed  to  arouse  his   men, 
and   rendezvous    the    troops 
at  the  old   North    Bridge  at 
Concord.      On   their   arrival 
they  saw  the   British  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  with 
intent    to   guard   the    bridge 
and  prevent  the  provincials 
from  entering  the  town.   The 
British  discharged  a   volley, 
and     Captain     Davis    fell 
dead.     Lieutenant  Hayward 
promptly  took  the  command 
of  the  company,  and  waving 
on   high  his   sword,   led  his 
excited  men  against  the  foe. 
Hayward  was  the  first    man 
of   all  that  column  to  spring 
upon  the   bridge.     The  Brit- 
ish   took    precipitate    flight, 
and  Hayward  and  his   men  pressed  them   in  flank  and 
rear,  driving  them  on  towards   Boston.     So  daring  was 
his  act  in  springing  foremost  upon  the  bridge,  it   is  said 
that   British     officers    confessed   that  it   awed   them   into 
admiration  of  his  bravery,  and  so  saved  his  life.     Again, 
with  uplifted  sword,  Lieutenant   Hayward  led  his  Acton 
men  up  the  slopes  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  later  he  is  found, 
with  sword  in  hand,  at  White  Plains,  at  Trenton,  at  Mon- 
mouth, and  at  other  notable  battles  of  the  war.    On  August 
1,  1 78 1,  six  years  after  the  battle  at  Concord  Bridge,  Lieu- 
tenant Hayward  received  a  commission  as  captain,  signed 
in  the  bold  handwriting  of  John   Hancock,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.       To  such  an  an- 
cestor can  Mr.  Savage  refer  with  commendable  pride,  and 
the  descendants  of  Lieutenant  Hayward  should  honor  his 
bravery  and  keep  his  name  in  perpetual  remembrance. 
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present  hard  wood  growth  ;  those  remaining  are  in  small 
patches,  which  were  too  small  to  be  worth  cutting  when 
the  surrounding  hard 
wood  was  taken,  or 
are  on  steep  slopes 
and  knolls  not  suited 
to  cultivation.  The 
undergrowth  in  such 
woods  is  rather 
dwarf  and  meager, 
the  half  high  blue- 
berry, ■  huckleberry, 
and  maple  leaved 
viburnum  predomi- 
nating. The  red  root 
is  frequently  found 
in  considerable 
patches,  and  often 
the  bush  honey- 
suckle, Roxbury  wax- 
work, and  dwarf  wild 

rose.  On  the  poorest  soil  is  the  scrub  oak  and  the  gray 
birch.  In  old  pastures  and  in  crevices  and  pockets  of 
soil  among  the  ledges  are  red  cedars.  They  are 
conspicuous  elements  of  the  landscape,  seldom 
combining  in  graceful  groups  and  masses,  but 
standing  like  pert  interrogation  points,  then 
gradually  flattening  out  and  breaking  into  irregu- 
larly twisted  and  picturesque  masses  of  dark 
green  foliage.  The  ground  cover  on  these  same 
ledges  is  chiefly  dwarf  blueberry,  sweet  fern, 
dwarf  wild  rose,  bush  honeysuckle,  and  occasion- 
ally the  prostrate  juniper,  the  shad  bush,  dog- 
berry,  and  bearberry.  Occasionally  in  the  woods; 
especially  on  cool  and  rocky  banks,  are  found 
small  groups  of  hemlocks,  and  in  similar  positions 
the  flowering  dogwood.  Among  the  less  commonly 
distributed  trees  on  these  hills  are  the  chestnuts, 
which  are  sometimes  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers, but  are  rather  local.  The  butternut  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  rocky  places  and  on  the  edge  of 
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woods.     The  scarlet  maple  is  frequent  in 
dry  woods,  but  is  much  more  common  in 
wet   ground.      The    sugar-maple    and    the 
basswood    are    rare,  but    when   found   are 
usually  in  cool,  rocky  places  or  on  the  edge 
of  moist  land  ;  and  the  blue  beech  grows 
in  similar  places.       The  yellow  and  black 
birches  are  found  in   dry  woods,  but  are 
more  frequent   in   moist   woods    and    cool 
ravines.      The  canoe  birch  is  rare.       The 
white  ash   is    most  frequent   on   and  near 
the    edge   of  moist  land.       The   sassafras, 
frequent  in  dry  woods,  is  seldom  a  large 
tree,  but  a  notable  exception  is  the  one  now 
standing,  in  good  condition,  near  the  south- 
west corner  of  Franklin  and  Main  Streets. 
Other   hills  in  these  towns  are  covered 
almost  wholly  with  gravel  and  loam  and  are 
quite  evenly  rounded,  with  few  outcrops  of 
rock.     Most  of  the  surface  of  such  hills  has  been  cleared, 
and   much   of  it  is  now  occupied  by  homesteads,  is  cul- 
tivated   ground,    or 
pasture.      The  first 
settlement    within 
our  territory  was  on 
the   base    and   east- 
erly slope  of  a   hill 
of     this     character, 
"  Cowdrey's    Hill  " 
in   Wakefield.     The 
woodland      existing 
on  such  hills  is  sim- 
ilar   to     that     prev- 
iously   described. 
There  are  less  of  the 
kinds  of    trees  that 
prefer     the     steep 
slopes    and    moist 
valleys,  such  as  the 
.*  -       hemlock,  ar[d  yellow 

and  black  birches.     The  closely  cropped,  sunny  pastures 
provide  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth. of  the  red 
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RS.  CLARISSA  COX  was  a  native  of  Reading, 
now  Wakefield,  and  was  born  Oct.  6,  17S7,  in  the 
Eustis  house  at  the  foot  of  Cowdrey's  Hill.  Her  father, 
Thomas  Emerson,  died  in  1S37,  aged  seventy-nine  years, 
and  her  mother,  Ruth  Emerson,  died  in  1S52,  aged  ninety- 
one  years.  Mrs.  Cox  was  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children, 
and  she  survived  the  nine,  herself  living  until  Jan.  17, 
1S89,  covering  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  one  years, 
three  months,  and  eleven  clays.  In  her  childhood  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  an  education  were  very  limited, 
especially  in  sparsely  settled  towns  and  districts.  So  late 
as  18 1 2,  the  town  which  is  now  Wakefield  appropriated 
only  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  the 
support  of  all  its  schools,  and  probably  in  her  schooldays 
even  less  than  that  amount  was  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  education  ;  so  Mrs.  Cox  had  good  reason  for  saying, 
"  I  never  went  to  school 
much.  We  had  to  work  then." 
But  embracing  such  oppor- 
tunities as  were  furnished, 
she  attended  school  in  the 
little  old  schoolhouse  located 
near  where  the  parsonage  of 
the  old  church  formerly 
stood,  just  east  of  the  present 
location  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  She  also 
attended  school  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  now  Green- 
wood, and  completed  her 
education  in  the  small  school- 
house  which  stood  on  the 
Common  a  little  southerly 
from  the  site  of  the  former 
town  house. 

Mrs.  Cox  remained  with 
her  parents  until  her  mar- 
riage, increasing  the  pleas- 
ures and  attractions  of  home. 
Though  there  were  older 
children  in  the  family,  she 
took  delight  in  being  fore- 
most to  run  of  errands  and 
perform  any  part  that  would 
add  to  her  usefulness.  She 
was  married  to  Benjamin  Cox,  Oct.  26,  1805,  by  Rev. 
Reuben  Emerson,  at  the  house  of  her  father,  in  the 
Woodville  district,  he  owning  what  is  now  the  town  farm. 
The  new  couple  commenced  housekeeping  in  the  old 
Swain  house  on  Vernon  Street,  and  afterwards  they 
removed  to  the  "  Stimpson  Place,"  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Quannapowitt.  Early  in  1812,  they  removed  just  over 
the  town  line  into  Lynnfield,  where  they  happily  lived 
together  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Cox,  in  1873.  Mrs.  Cox 
continued  to  reside  there  until  18S2,  when  she  returned 
to  Wakefield  and  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hannah  E.  Newcomb.  Mrs.  Cox  had 
a  family  of  eleven  children,  as  follows  :  Clarissa  E..  born 
August  8,  1 806,  who  married  Reuben  Weston,  May  18, 
1826  ;  Susan,  born  August  27,  1S08,  who  married  Sumner 
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Pratt,  Nov.  30,  1S26  ;  Benjamin,  born  Dec.  12,  1810,  who 
married  Mary  A.  Hewes,  June  7,  1832  ;  Thomas  E.,  born 
July  2S,  1813,  who  married  Lucy  Gould,  Oct.  8,  1839; 
Hubbard,  born  Nov.  5,  1815,  and  died  Sept.  27,  1S17  ; 
Hannah  E.,  born  April  5,  1S18,  who  married  Irenus  W. 
Newcomb,  Nov.  29,  1838;  Harriet  O.,  born  March  12, 
182 1,  who  married  C.  Leonard  Bayrd,  Nov.  iS,  1841  ; 
Caroline  L.,  born  June  3,  1823,  and  died  May  5,  1828  ; 
Hubbard  E.,  born  Sept.  3,  1825,  who  married  Lydia  P. 
Spokesfield,  May  6,  1847  ;  George,  born  April  1,  1828, 
who  married  Harriet  F.  Wiley,  June  8,  1852  ;  Pamelia  O., 
born  Nov.  19,  1830,  and  died  Jan.  n,  1832.  At  this 
writing  six  of  these  are  living,  the  oldest,  Clarissa,  being 
eighty-nine  years.  Mrs.  Cox  participated  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  incorporation  of  South  Reading  as  a  separate 
town  in  1812,  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  change  of  the 

name  of  South  Reading  to 
Wakefield,  in  1S68.  She 
could  tell  of  the  exciting 
events  of  two  wars  through 
which  she  passed,  that  with 
England,  in  1S12,  and  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  in 
1861-5. 

She  was  a  very  cheerful 
woman,  living  in  the  sunshine 
herself  and  carrying  sun- 
beams to  others.  She  was 
devoted  to  her  family,  but 
not  for  herself  and  friends 
alone  did  she  live,  but  for 
humanity.  She  said  the 
more  good  one  did,  the  hap- 
pier he  would  be. 

She  loved  to  do  good  be- 
cause it  was  right,  but  felt 
an  inward  consciousness  of 
receiving  a  reward  therefor. 
Hers  was  an  active  life,  per- 
forming labor  with  her  hands 
so  long  as  her  friends  would 
allow  her  to  do  it.  Nor  did 
close  application  to  labor 
impair  her  health. 

When  she  was  a  hundred 
years  old,  she  said  she  had  not  been  sick  more  than  four 
weeks  in  all  her  life.  Her  health  seemed  to  be  preserved 
that  she  might  use  it  in  behalf  of  others.  She  visited 
the  sick  and  dying  and  ministered  to  their  comfort.  The 
cry  for  bread  to  feed  the  hungry  she  never  heard  in  vain. 
One  of  the  last  counsels  she  received  from  her  father 
was,  '•  Daughter,  never  turn  a  hungry  man  from  your 
door  "  ;  and  said  this  daughter  near  the  close  of  life,  "  I 
never  did."  She  lived  to  see  the  descendants  of  the  fifth 
generation.  Her  life  was  a  length  of  days  and  useful- 
ness. Less  than  nineteen  generations  of  the  length  of 
hers  would  carry  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  appeared  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  and 
said  unto  them,  "  Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people." 
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cedar,  young  plants  of  which  are  not  browsed  by  cattle, 
so  that  considerable  sections  are  frequently  seen  covered 
almost  wholly  with  this  tree.  These  pastures  gradually 
grow  up  in  bushes  :  barberry,  the  wild  rose,  bayberry, 
meadow-sweet,  and  hardhack  spiraea,  half  high  and  high 
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blueberry,  high  and  low  blackberry,  raspberry,  chokeberry, 
huckleberry,  thorn,  lambkill,  staghorn,  smooth  and  dwarf 
sumach  and  hazel.  All  of  these  appear  sooner  or  later, 
and  with  them  the  white  birch,  which  ultimately  shades 
out  most  of  the  shrubs,  and  is  followed  by  the  oaks, 
maples,  and  hickories,  which  also  shade  out  the  birches 
and  red  cedars. 

The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  three  towns  is 
either  level  meadow  land,  covered  with  water  for  a  part 
of  the  season,  or  gravelly  and  sandy  ridges, 
knolls,  and  plains.  The  meadows  frequently 
have  near  their  centers  a  pool  or  pond  of  water, 
the  source  of  a  crooked,  slow-running  stream, 
and  there  are  occasional  ditches  made  to  drain 
the  water  more  quickly  into  these.  The  meadows 
vary  in  extent  from  a  hundred  feet  or  less  in 
narrow  valleys,  to  a  mile  or  more  across,  and 
their  outline  suggests  their  origin,  as  explained 
by  Professor  Crosby.  They  are  as  great  lakes 
of  green  with  rivers  of  green  flowing  from 
them.  In  Reading  there  are  no  ponds,  but 
many  meadows.  "  Birch  Meadow  "  has  two 
outlets,  a  natural  one  flowing  to  the  west 
through  a  valley  which  broadens  between  Lowell 
and  West  Streets,  and  then  narrows  again  to 
the  Woburn  line  ;  the  other  near  the  first,  but 
flowing  in  a  northwesterly  direction  through  a 
ditch  to  supply  a  mill  privilege  on  Grove  Street, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Ipswich  River. 

In  the  northeasterly  part  of  the  town  is  "  Bare 
Meadow,"  which  is  drained  by  "  Bare  Brook  " 
into  the  Ipswich  ;    in  the  northwesterly  part  is  "  Francis 
Bog,"  also  a  tributary  to  the  "  Hundred-acre  Meadows," 
which  follows  the  Ipswich  River  along  the  northern  part 
of  the  town. 

In  Wakefield  is  "  Lake  Quannapowitt,"  with  the  great 


meadow  west  of  it  extending  well  into  Reading,  all  of 
which  drains  into  the  valley  of  the  Saugus  River.     In 
North  Reading  is  "  Swan's   Pond,"  a  rounded    bowl  of 
water  nestled  among  hills  ;  and  "  Martin's  Pond,"  with  a 
broad    meadow    beyond    its    narrow    outlet,    extending 
along    "  Martin's    Brook "    into    the    Ipswich 
valley,    with    its    beautiful    vistas    over   long 
stretches  of  green  between  groups  and  masses 
of    trees,    varying    greatly    in    their    outlines 
and    in  the  shades  of   green.     The  different 
meadow  lands  are  covered  with  a  rank  growth 
of  herbs,  or  with  shrubs  and  trees,    and  the 
character  of  this  growth  depends  largely  upon 
the  amount  of  water  retained  in  the  soil.     It 
is    in    the    ponds,    meadows,    and    the    land 
adjacent  to  them,  that  the  most  varied  flora 
is  found.     The  least  variety  is  in  those  parts 
of    the  meadows  that  are    flowed    to    supplv 
water  for  mills  during  the  winter  and   early 
spring.     Surfaces  thus  submerged  are  covered 
mostly  with  coarse  sedges,  with  fringes  of  silky 
cornels,   and   willows   and  button-bush    along 
the  edges  of  ditches  and  streams.     Occasion- 
ally there  are  elevations  above  the  general  sur- 
face, on  which  good-sized   trees  become  established.     A 
yearly    crop    of    sedge    hay    is    cut    in    such    meadows. 
Meadows  that  are  always  wet  except  after  a  long  drought, 
but  never  deeply  submerged  for  a  long  period,  have  a 
much  more  varied  flora,  and  the  areas  mowed  for  grass 
are  less  extensive,  because  the  surface  is  more  inclined 
to  grow  up  to  bushes  and  trees.     Dense  thickets  of  trees 
and  bushes  crowd  into  the  edges,  and  from  the  islands  of 
these  meadows  independent  clumps  of   bushes,  starting 
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up  at  frequent  intervals  and  breaking  into  the  grassy 
areas,  fill  these  meadows  up  completely,  if  they  are  not 
kept  mown  yearly. 

The  meadow  between  Reading  and  Wakefield  is  of  this 
character,   and  has  a  considerable  area  of  mown  land  : 
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TWO    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY 


PETER  STILLINGS  ROBERTS,  although  not  a  na- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  may  justly   claim  such  dis- 
tinction by  virtue  of  residence  within  the  commonwealth, 
and  in   it  a  business   career  extending  over  a  period  of 
forty  years  of  active  commercial  life.     He  was  born  in 
Lyman,  York  County,  Me.,  Oct.  21,  1827,  his  parents  be- 
ing James  Wakefield    Roberts  and  Martha  (Hill)    Rob- 
erts.    Like  most  boys,  Mr.  Roberts's  educational  training 
was  had  in  the  district  school,  then  the  only  institution  in 
this  country  outside  of  the  colleges  for  acquiring  an  ed- 
ucation, but  which  laid  the  foundation  for  so  many  emi- 
nent lives   in   the  history   of  our  republic.     At    the  age 
of  about  twenty,  Mr.  Roberts  left  his  native  place,  and 
went  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where  he  began  his  business 
life  as   a   clerk  for  his  brothers.  J.  W.  and  A.   Roberts, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  several  years.     In  the  year 
1 85  2    he    formed    a    copart- 
nership    with     his     brother, 
James     W.    Roberts,    in    the 
wholesale  provision  business, 
the     new    firm     locating    on 
South  Market    Street.     The 
house   was  widely  known  in 
the   East,    and    the    firm    of 
J.   \V.  Roberts    &   Co.  early 
established    a    name    among 
the    trade  for    strict  probity 
and  the  most   honorable  and 
upright  dealing. 

Mr.  Roberts,  in  1887,  after 
thirty-five  years1  active  con- 
nection with  the  firm,  retired, 
erecting  a  beautiful  residence 
on  Lakeside,  W  ak  e  fi  e  Id, 
which,  while  it  may  be 
styled  a  mansion,  is  not  sug- 
gestive of  lavishness.  The 
grounds  are  finely  laid  out, 
and  everything  about  the 
premises  indicates  the  quiet 
tastes  and  substantial  char- 
acter of  its  owner.  There  he 
now  resides,  after  a  long, 
active,  and  honorable  busi- 
ness life,  enjoying  the  comforts  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  all  who  know  him.  He  is  one 
of  eight  sons,  seven  of  whom  are  living,  and  all  of  whom 
have  shown  remarkable  aptitude  for  commercial  pursuits. 

While  Mr.  Roberts  was  always  deeply  absorbed  with 
his  own  private  affairs,  he  yet  found  time  to  engage  in 
public  ones,  being  called  to  many  positions  of  trust  and 
emolument,  his  business  tact  and  executive  ability  being 
early  recognized  by  corporations,  societies,  and  citizens 
generally.  In  1S70,  he  served  the  town  of  Charlestown  on 
the  board  of  aldermen,  in  which  body  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  accounts,  a  position  for  which  his 
business  qualifications  and  experience  peculiarly  fitted 
him,  and  which  proved  invaluable  in  the  transactions  of 
that  city's  affairs.  In  1S77,  and  again  in  1S78,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  from  the  Charlestown 
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district,  and  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  city  hospital,  posi- 
tions which  he  filled  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  his  con- 
stituents, and  to  the  best  interest  of  the  city  at  large. 
This  was  after  the  annexation  of  that  city  to  Boston. 
Previous  to  this,  Mr.  Roberts  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Mystic  water  board  for  two 'years. 

Although  practically  out  of  the  harness,  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  entirely  free  himself  from  business  cares, 
and  exercises  a  lively  interest  in  everything  affecting  the 
welfare  of  his  adopted  town  or  the  country  at  large.  He 
still  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  a  trustee  of  the 
Charlestown  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  and  one  of  its 
vice-presidents,  as  well  as  a  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
National  Bank  of  Boston,  holding  also  a  like  position  in 
the  Mutual  Protection  Fire  Insurance  Company.  It  might 
naturally  be  inferred  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Roberts's  strict 

application  to  business  affairs 
would  find  little  time  to  de- 
vote to  fraternal  matters, 
but  such  is  not  the  case. 
During  the  most  active  pe- 
riods of  his  life,  he  identified 
himself  with  various  civic 
societies,  and,  as  before 
stated,  although  in  no  sense 
a  politician,  he  found  time 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
municipal  legislator,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  accepted  as  a 
duty  rather  than  from  a  de- 
sire to  gratify  personal  ambi- 
tion. While  in  the  flood-tide 
of  his  private  business,  he 
joined  the  Masonic  order, 
becoming  a  member  of  Faith 
Lodge  and  Signet  Chapter 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  Golden  Rule 
Lodge  of  Masons,  Wake- 
field, and  Hugh  De  Payens 
Commandery,  of    Melrose. 

In  religious  matters,  Mr. 
Roberts  is  also  active  and 
earnest,  although  liberal  and 
free  from  bigotry.  He  is  a  member  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Wakefield,  and  is  prominently  identified 
with  every  measure  looking  to  the  advancement  of  church 
work  in  that  denomination. 

Mr.  Roberts  married,  in  1852,  Miss  Harriet  L.  Emer- 
son, daughter  of  Joseph  and  Lydia  P.  (Howard)  Emerson, 
by  whom  he  has  had  three  daughters  and  one  son,  all 
of  whom  were  born  while  the  family  resided  in  Charles- 
town. Mrs.  Roberts  comes  of  a  family  prominent  in  the 
history  of  New  England,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  pos- 
sesses those  sterling  qualities  so  marked  in  her  ancestors. 
To  prove  the  theory  of  heredity,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
follow  down  the  genealogical  lines  of  some  New  England 
families,  and  a  good  example  of  this  is  furnished  in  the 
ancestry  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the  male  portion  of  which  were 
all  thorough  business  men  for  generations  back. 
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"  Francis  Bog  "  has  most  of  its  surface  covered 
with  bushes  and  trees  ;  "  Cedar  Swamp,"  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  three  towns,  is  mostly  covered 
with  trees  and  bushes.  In  the  dryer  wooded 
parts  of  these  swamps  the  red  maple  predomi- 
nates, but  there  are  frequently  large  areas  covered 
with  the  white  birch,  which  often  comes  in  before 
the  maple  and  is  eventually  driven  out  by  it. 
There  are  also  to  be  found  in  lesser  quantities 
the  yellow  birch,  swamp  white  oak,  tupelo, 
American  elm,  white  and  red  ash,  white  pine, 
aspen,  poplar,  and  the  buttonwood.  The  un- 
dergrowth in  these  woods  is  usually  made  up 
of  the  sweet  pepper,  black  alder,  silky  cornel, 
benzoin,  high  bush  blueberry,  swamp  azalea, 
poison  ivy,  Virginia  creeper,  catbriar,  foxgrape, 
poison  dogwood,  mountain  holly,  and  alternate- 
leaved  dogwood. 

These  same  bushes  are  found  in  the  thickets 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  in  the  open  meadow,  together 
with  the  common  elder,  rhodora,  meadow-sweet,  and  hard- 
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hack  spiraa,  bayberry,  shadbush,  Andromeda  ligustrina, 
huckleberry,  sheep  laurel,  and,  very  rarely,  the  mountain 
laurel.  In  the  wettest  part  of  "  Cedar  Swamp  " 
are  thickets  of  white  cedar,  with  straight,  bare 
trunks  closely  crowded  together.  This  cedar  is 
also  in  the  meadow  west  of  Grove  Street,  and 
considerable  areas  of  open  meadow  are  here 
coming  up  to  young  trees,  now  about  six  feet 
high.  In  other  parts  of  these  towns  this  tree  is 
not  common.  Groups  of  tamarack  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  the  coldest  and  wettest  parts  of  the 
swamps,  but  such  spots  are  usually  bare  of  trees 
and  covered  with  button-ball  or  leather-leaf,  sweet 
gale,  swamp  loosestrife,  red  osier  dogwood,  and 
rhodora. 

The  pond  and  river  flora  of  our  region  is  an 
interesting  and  varied  one.  The  sweet-scented 
water-lily,  spatter-dock,  water-shield,  floating- 
heart,  and  pond  weeds  are  common  in  moder- 
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ately  deep  water,  while  in  the  shallow  water  near  the 
shore  is  the  cat-tail-flag,  pickerel-weed,  bur-reed,  water- 
plantain,  arrow-head,  bulrush,  and 
pipewort.  In  "Martin's  Pond"  is 
the  water  lobelia,  yellow-eyed  grass, 
and  a  number  of  rare  plants. 

Land  between  the  hills  and  the 
meadows  is  either  nearly  flat,  with 
loamy  or  sandy  soil,  or  is  made  up 
of  mounds  and  ridges  of  gravel 
covered  thinly  with  loam.  On  this 
is  a  mixture  of  the  vegetation  de- 
scribed on  the  high  and  low  lands, 
excepting  that  many  plants  found  in 
very  wet  soil  do  not  appear.  The 
sandy  plains  are  often  covered  with 
pitch  pine,  white  birch,  or  scrub  oak, 
which  are  also  in  gravelly  soil, 
together  with  occasional  dwarf  chest- 
nut oaks,  and  sometimes  the  aspen 
poplars  in  considerable  numbers. 
In  this  intermediate  territory  are 
the  best  growths  of  white  pine  and  the  finest  specimens 
of  many  trees,  the  elm  particularly,  which  is  a  common 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


HORACE  POOLE  WAKEFIELD  was  born  in  Read- 
ing, Mass.,  Jan.  4,  1809.     His  parents  were  Caleb 
and  Matilda  Poole  Wakefield.     His  father  was  a  citizen 
of  considerable  prominence  in  town  affairs,  as  was  also 
his  grandfather,  Timothy  Wakefield.       The    Wakefields 
were  of  Welsh  origin.     The  first  settler  of  the  name  in 
Reading  was  Thomas  Wakefield,  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  who  was  born  in  Boston 
in   1737.     His  mother  was  first  cousin  of  Hon.  George 
Bancroft,  the  distinguished  historian  and  former  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the   German    Empire.      His  maternal 
ancestor,  John   Poole,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
the  town.     He  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  north  and  east 
of  Lake  Quannapowitt,  embracing  portions  of  the  present 
towns  of  Reading,  Wakefield,  and   Lynnfield.     Near  the 
foot  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water   Dr.  Wakefield  was 
born.     As  a  lad  he  attended 
the    public    schools    of    his 
native  town,  but  he  fitted  for 
college  at  Bradford  Academy 
a  n  d     Pinkerton     Academy, 
Derry,  N.  H.     He  was  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  College 
in    1832,    and    subsequently 
taught  in  Reading,  Wakefield 
and  Methuen.    In  early  man- 
hood he  had  the  clear  convic- 
tion, personal  independence, 
and  moral  courage    to  be  a 
member  of  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia,    in    December, 
1833,  at  which  the  American 
Anti-Slavery     Society     was 
formed,  and  to  place  his  name 
to  that  "  Declaration  of  Sen- 
timents "  which  proved  to  be 
the    keynote    of    the    whole 
long  contest  with  American 
slavery,     and     a     prophetic 
warning  and  promise  of    its 
downfall.     His  name  stands 
among  the  signers  next  to  that 
of  John  G.  Whittier.   In  har- 
mony   with    that    early    and 

fearless  avowal  of  anti-slavery  faith,  he  later  took  position 
with  the  defenders  of  woman's  rights  and  was  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  at  the 
outset  of  that  movement.  He  received  his  medical  educa- 
tion at  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
1836.  He  entered  at  once  on  the  practise  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  from  that  time  till  his  death  he  was  almost  con- 
stantly in  positions  of  public  work,  responsibility  and 
honor.  From  1836  to  1S44,  he  followed  his  profession 
with  assiduity  and  success  in  Oakham,  Worcester  County, 
Mass.,  where  he  held  the  offices  of  selectman  and  town 
clerk,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1S43.  In 
1844,  he  returned  to  Reading  and  served  this  town  as 
school  committee,  town  clerk,  and  justice  of  the  peace, 
for  several  years.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1862,    was   president   of    the   South    Reading   Insurance 
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Company,  and  also  president  of  the  South  Reading, 
Reading  and  Stoneham  Gas  Company.  He  was  council- 
lor of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  president  of 
the  Middlesex  East  District  Medical  Society,  and  cx-officio 
vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
before  which  he  delivered  the  annual  address  in  1867,  an 
honor  vouchsafed  only  once  in  the  life  of  any  individual. 
In  1S64,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Andrew  inspec- 
tor of  the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  and  was  resi- 
dent physician  in  that  institution  from  1866  to  1868. 
He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bullock  superintendent 
of  the  State  primary  school,  at  Monson,  Mass.,  in  March, 
1868,  and  occupied  that  position  for  nine  years. 

Here  he  engaged  quite  extensively  in  farming,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  Fast  Hampden  Agricultural 
Society,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

from  1873  to  1882.  While 
at  Monson,  he  was  president 
of  the  Palmer  Savings  Bank 
and  director  of  the  Palmer 
First  National  Bank.  The 
public  claim  on  Dr.  Wake- 
field was  founded  on  rare 
ability  to  serve  the  public, 
,     .  for  he  had  marked  elements 

of  character.  He  was  active 
and  energetic.  This  was  his 
nature.  He  was  a  man  of 
untiring  activity,  and  with  so 
much  of  positive  and  progres- 
sive energy  that  his  presence 
was  always  recognized.  His 
mental  as  his  physical  frame 
work  showed  great  natural 
strength.  He  had  rare  wis- 
dom and  foresight  in  plan- 
ning work,  and  remarkable 
persistency  and  zeal  in  carry- 
ing out  any  project  which  he 
undertook.  This  positiveness 
of  character  by  which  he  lived 
up  to  his  convictions  was 
more  conducive  to  his  use- 
fulness than  to  his  popularity. 
His  plainness  of  speech  was  due  rather  to  clear  convic- 
tions than  to  adverse  feelings,  for  beneath  a  sometimes 
rough  exterior  he  carried  a  warm  and  generous  heart.  He 
never  withheld  his  aid  from  any  social,  moral,  or  religious 
cause  affecting  the  common  welfare.  In  religious  senti- 
ment he  was  an  Orthodox  Congregationalist.  In  April, 
1879,  he  purchased  the  noted  "Stonewall  Farm"  in 
Leicester,  Mass.,  and  removed  thither,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  August  23,  18S3.  On  the 
first  day  of  March,  1838,  Dr.  Wakefield  was  married  by 
Rev.  Aaron  Pickett,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Thaddeus 
Baker  and  Susan  Parker  Pratt.  After  her  death,  he  was 
married,  Nov.  2S,  1850,  by  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  to  Mary 
Brown  Christy,  of  Johnson,  Vt.,  who  survives  him.  He 
left  one  child,  Alice,  wife  of  Rev.  Rufus  Emerson,  and 
one  grandchild,  Mary  Alice  Emerson. 
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tree  in  fields  and  along  roadsides.  A  rare  shrub,  the 
ground  hemlock,  is  in  this  territory,  for  it  has  been  found 
only  in  the  woods  north  of  Forest  Street  in  Reading. 
The  cultivated  land  throughout  the  town  is  almost  uni- 
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formly  comprised  within  a  strip  averaging  about  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  width  on  either  side  of  the  traveled  roads, 
and  any  variation  in  this  width  is  due  as  much  to  the 
energy  and  thrift  of  the  farmer  occupying  the  property  as 
to  the  character  of  the  soil,  for  the  rockiest  hillside  near 
the  road,  if  not  absolutely  a  ledge,  is  more  likely  to  be 
cleared  of  its  rocks  and  made  a  clean  field,  than  the 
fertile  meadow  at  a  distance  which  could  be  made  far 
more  valuable  with  a  less  expenditure  of  labor  and  a 
proper  system  of  drainage.  The  fields  are  mostly  grazed 
by  cattle  or  cut  for  hay.  There  are  few  large 
market  gardens.  Every  farmer  grows  more  or 
less  garden  vegetables,  but  the  land  covered  by 
such  crops  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  farm 
land  owned. 

In  the  neglected  and  abandoned  cultivated 
land,  and  along  the  roadsides,  are  trees  and 
groups  of  trees  that  are  not  natives  of  the  region. 
The  black  locust  is  common,  the  clammy  locust 
is  rare,  the  ailantus  is  frequent ;  these  are  usually 
in  the  vicinity  of  habitations,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  lombardy,  silver  leaf,  and  balsam  poplars. 
Seedlings  of  mountain  ash  are  occasional,  and 
pear  and  apple  trees  are  now  and  then  found  in 
fields  and  woods.  Of  shrubs  that  are  not  natives, 
the  sweet  briar  is  frequently  found  in  fields  and 
along  roadsides,  the  buckthorn  and  privet  are 
occasional,  the  English  hawthorn  is  rare,  the 
barberry  is  very  common  in  open  fields  and  along 
walls,  the  lilac  is  frequent  about  old  houses,  but 
seldom  far  from  house  sites,  and  the  genista  is 
creeping  into  North  Reading  along  the  road  to  Middleton. 

Of  introduced  herbs,  the  dandelion,  the  fall  dandelion, 
the  tall  and  the  bulbous  crowfoot,  St.  John's-wort,  mullein, 
burdock,  and  chickory  are  noticeable  on  account  of  their 


showy  flowers  or  foliage.      The  shepherd's    purse,   wild 
peppergrass,    chickweed,    mouse-ear    chickweed,     carpet 
weed,  purslane,  rabbit's  foot,  red  and  white  clover,  toad 
flax,  pigweed,  amaranth,  crab-grass,  and  barnyard  grass 
are  all   common  weeds   along  road- 
sides and  in  cultivated  land.     About 
old  homesteads  are  almost  always  to 
be  found  the  celandine,  yellow  rocket, 
mallows,  spotted  medick,  and  cypress 
spurge.     The  following  are  recently 
introduced  plants  which  promise  to 
become  weeds :  Convolvulus  arvensis, 
Draba    verna,     Silene    noctiflora, 
Lamium    amplexicaule,    Oxybaphus 
nyctigineus,    Polygonatnm    cuspida- 
tum,     Cassia    nicticans,     Hieracium 
aurantiacum,     Humulus     japonicus, 
Melilotus  officinalis,  Echium  vulgare, 
Abutilon   avicenna;.     The  following 
adventives  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time     in    the    Reading    Nursery. 
They  were  introduced    with  foreign 
plants,  or  are  cultivated  plants  with 
a  decided  tendency  to  spread  by  seed, 
or  to  persist  for  a  long  time  from  the 
roots.       Bocconia    cordata,    Corydalis    aurea,    Hesperis 
matronalis,    Hypericum     ascyron,     Dianthus     deltoidea, 
Silene  ocymoides,   Gypsophila   acutifolia,   Silene  quinqu- 
evulnera,  Lychnis   githago,   Stellaria    holostea,   Hibiscus 
tronium,     Geranium     sanguineum,    Geranium     londesii, 
Boltonia  latisquama;,  Galinsoga  parviflora,  Centaurea  atro- 
purpurea,  Hedeoma  hispida,  Brunella  pyrenaicum,  Stachys 
betonica,  Lithospermum  arvense,   Hydrophyllum  appen- 
diculatum,   Hydrophyllum   canadense,   Allium    stellatum. 
Yucca    filamentosa,    Eleusine    indica,   Saururus  cernuus, 
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Tussilago  farfara,  Heliopsis  laevis,  Martynia  proboscoides. 
Verbena  officinalis,  Commelina  virginica.  Tradescantia 
virginica,  Verbena  officinalis. 

Many  native  plants,  like  the  bird's-foot  violet,  the  cardi- 
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nal  flower,  fringed  orchis,  fringed  gentian,  and  ledge  ferns, 
are  fast  disappearing.  The  ferns  are  torn  from  their 
niches  because  they  are  pretty,  and  cast  away  as  they 
wither.     I  am  sure  the  violet,  lobelia,  and  gentian  are  not 
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much  dug,  but  the  flowers  are  picked  as  fast  as  they 
appear,  the  finest  and  strongest  always  first,  so  that  few 
seeds  can  develop  ;  and  as  they  cannot  spread  rapidly  by 
root,  they  give  up  the  struggle  for  life  and  disappear. 

Apparently  our  territory  has  a  flora  that  is  marked  in 
the  northern  sections  by  plants  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  boreal  zone,  and  in  its  southern  part  by  plants  of  the 
transition  zone,  as  outlined  by  Professor  Merriam  in 
his    "Geographical    Distribution    of    Life    in    North 
America." 

The  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
boreal  plants  are  probably  partly  due  to  the  great 
tracts  of  low,  wet  land  in  this  upper  section.  It  is 
well  known  that  within  this  territory  are  earlier  and 
more  severe  frosts  and  a  lower  winter  temperature 
than  in  the  southern  section. 

Of  boreal  plants  appearing  in  the  northern  section 
and  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  southern,  are, 
Clintonia  borealis,  Habenaria  orbiculata,  Linna;a 
borealis,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Moneses  uniflora,  Taxus 
canadensis,  Betula  papyracea. 

The  roadsides  in  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  town 
are  usually  planted  with  trees,/ among  which  the  sugar 
maple  predominates.  The  American  elm  is  next  in 
numbers  ;  the  silver,  scarlet,  and  honey  maples  are 
frequent,  and  there  are  occasionally  trees  of  other 
kinds. 


the  hereditary  foe  of  the  wild  denizens  of  the  woods,  be 

they  bipeds  or  quadrupeds. 

The  early  writers,  in  their  accounts  of  the  animals  seen 

in  the  swamps  and  forests,  inland  from  the  coast,  speak 
of  the  lion,  the  bear,  the  moose, 
the  deer,  the  raccoon,  and  the 
porcupine.  The  "lionv  was  prob- 
ably the  catamount,  which,  within 
a  few  years,  has  been  seen  in  the 
mountain  forests  of  Vermont ;  the 
others,  with  the  exception  of 
the  raccoon,  have  disappeared 
from  our  own  woods,  but  are  still 
to  be  seen  among  the  wilds  of 
Maine. 

The  beaver  was  also  mentioned 
by  the  early  writers ;  indeed,  the 
early  records  make  frequent  men- 
tion of  beaver  skin  as  a  thing  of 
merchandise.  But  this  busy  crea- 
ture no  longer  builds  his  home 
along  our  ponds  and  rivers. 

The  animals  which  seemed  to 
trouble  our  forefathers  the  most 
were  the  wolves  and  foxes.  The 
wolves    have    disappeared,  but    in 

those    days  they  were   numerous.     As  early  as  1630.  the 

General  Court  ordered  :  — 

"  That  every  Englishman  that  killeth  a  wolf  in  any  part 

within  the  limits   of  this   patent,  shall   have  allowed  him 

one  shilling  for  every  beast  and  horse,  and  also  for  every 

weaned  swine  and  goat  in  any  plantation  to  be  levied  by 

the  constables  of  the  said  plantations." 


FAUNA. 

The  animals  that  live  in  our  woods  to-day  are  the 
same,  with  few  exceptions,  that  roamed  the   fields   and 
forests  in  the  days  of  the  early  settlers.     The  larger  and 
the  more  dangerous,  however,  have  been   driven   to  the 
north  and  east  or  have  become  extinct.     Civilization  is 
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In  1665,  the  town  appointed  a  herdsman  to  protect  the 
cattle  that  fed  upon  the  commons  from  the  wolves.  The 
foxes  were  then  fully  as  sly  as  now.  and  the  General 
Court  found  themselves  impelled  to  classify  them  with 
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HENRY  G.   KITTREDGE  was  bom  in   Claremont, 
N.    H.,   1844.      He    is    the    son  of    the    late    Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Kittredge,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  who  was  for  more 
than  thirty  years  a  prominent  physician  of  that  city  and 
a  member  of  the  well-known  family  of  Kittredges,  whose 
original  home  was  in  Billerica  and  Tewkesbury,    Mass. 
Other  men  of  prominence,  now  living,  connected  with  the 
family    are,   Hon.   Francis   W.    Kittredge   and   Chas.    F. 
Kittredge,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  A.  E.  Kittredge,  of 
Chicago.     His  mother  was  Caroline  A.  Smith,  a  native  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  whose  family  has  long  been  prominent 
in  the  public  walks  of  life  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere. 
His  school  education  was  completed  at  the  high  school, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where   he  maintained  a  high   rank  as  a 
scholar.     He  began  his  business  career  in  a  dry  goods 
commission  house  in  Hartford,  but  soon  left  that  occu- 
pation   and    entered    that   of 
manufacturing  woolen  fabrics 
in  which  he  was  more  or  less 
interested    for    a    number  of 
years,    and    gained    a    most 
thorough      a  n  d      practical 
knowledge  of  that  industry. 
At  one  time  he  was  superin- 
tendent  of   a   manufacturing 
establishment   near    Worces- 
ter,     Mass.,     then     became 
agent    of     a     corporation    in 
Maine,   and   afterwards  was 
the  proprietor  of  two  woolen 
factories,  one  near  Worcester 
and  the  other  at  Fitchburg, 
Mass.      For    a    year    and    a 
half  (1874-75)  he  resided  in 
Texas,  near  Houston,   upon 
a  large  plantation  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and 
other  southern  products.      In 
1875,  he  removed  to  Read- 
ing, where  he  has  continued 
to  have  his  residence.     But 
he   has   constantly  been  en- 


gaged in  business  in  Boston, 


and  for  a  number  of  years 
was  occupied  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cotton  and 
wool.  He  was  always  fond  of  literary  pursuits  and  finally 
entered  upon  journalistic  work.  In  18S3,  he  began  to 
make  a  specialty  of  the  subject  of  textiles,  upon  which  he 
has  since  been  constantly  engaged.  In  this  particular 
line  of  literary  work  he  has  a  wide  reputation,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  For  awhile  he  was  editor  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Fabrics,  then  the  Boston  Journal 
of  Commerce,  and  is  now  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Gazette,  published  in  Boston.  He  is  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Sociedad  de  Fomcnto  Fabril, 
Santiago,  Chile,  a  semi-official  organization  of  the  Chilean 
government.  He  is  also  connected  with  other  organiza- 
tions, literary  and  scientific.  He  has  prepared  and 
delivered  a  number  of  lectures  upon  subjects  relating  to 
textiles  and  textile  fabrics,  which  have  been  published 
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both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  He  has  also  lectured 
upon  topics  pertaining  to  the  textile  schedules  of  the  cus- 
toms tariff  law  before  classes  in  political  economy  in 
several  of  our  own  universities  and  colleges.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers a  member  of  a  committee  of  leading  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States,  to  represent  the  domestic 
wool  manufacturing  industry  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  in  1893.  He  was  chosen  the  treasurer  of 
this  committee,  and  with  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  be  used  and  distributed  in  the  interest  of  the  exhibitors, 
was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  woolen  exhibit  at  the 
Exposition.  He  was  tendered  the  appointment  to  the 
position  of  one  of  the  judges  to  examine  and  report  for 
awards  the  textile  exhibits,  foreign  and  domestic,  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  which  he  was  obliged  to 

decline.     In  the  year   1889, 
he  had  to  decline  a  similar 
position  offered  him  by  the 
United  States  commissioners 
to     the     Paris      Exposition. 
While  engaged  in  this  line  of 
work,    he    has  gathered    the 
finest    and    most    complete 
library  on  textiles  which  can 
be  found  in  this  country.   He 
is  frequently  called  upon  by 
custom    house    authorities 
and    importers    for    opinion 
upon  matters    pertaining    to 
the    tariff    on    textiles.      He 
has     always    taken    a    deep 
interest      in      local      affairs. 
For  eight  years  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  is  at  the  present 
time  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
public    library,    in    botli    of 
which  positions  his  services 
have  been  valuable.  He  is  al- 
so connected  with  the  Read- 
ing Natural  History  Society 
as  an  honorary  member,  and 
takes  an  interest  in  all  asso- 
ciations that  have  for  their  object  the  scientific  improve- 
ment of  their  members.     He  has  always   been    counted 
upon  as  an  advocate  of    public  improvements,  such  as 
the    introduction  of    water    by  an   aqueduct  system,  and 
the  lighting  of  the  town  by  electricity.      His  handsome 
residence,  at   the  corner  of  Prospect  and  King   Streets, 
was  the  first  in  town  to  be  supplied  with  the  necessary 
wires  to  take  the  electric  current  for  lighting.      In  1S70, 
five  years  before  he  came  to  Reading,  he  married  Martha 
S.    Hodges,    daughter    of    the  late   Samuel    L.    Hodges, 
who  was  at  one  time  extensively  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of    woolens,  near  Worcester,  Mass.      She  died  in 
188 1.     Their   children   were    Alice,   who   died    Jan.    26, 
1891  ;  Isabel,  who  died  in  infancy  ;  Thomas  Bond,  Louise, 
and  Martha  Hodges.     In   1S83,  he  married  Helen  Litch- 
field of  Woburn,  Mass. 
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their  more  savage  neighbors  as  demanding 
legislative  attention.  In  1630,  the  court 
ordered  :  — 

"  That  there  shall  be  five  shillings  for  every 
wolf,  and  one  shilling  for  every  fox  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  to  him  that  kills  the  same." 

Foxes  are  still  comparatively  plenty  in  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  the  old 
town  (North  Reading  and  Reading),  and  now 
and  then  their  appetite  for  the  feathery  bipeds 
of  the  farm  tempts  them  to  risk  their  lives 
within  the  confines  of  the  villages  themselves. 
The  fox  in  our  woods  is  the  common  red  fox. 
A  Samson  fox,  however,  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Hubbard  Cox  some  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
woods  on  the  western  border  of  the  west 
parish,  and  the  silver-gray  fox  is  now  and 
then  seen.  The  gray  rabbit  is  still  found  in 
the  woods  to  the  north  and  west,  but  the 
white  rabbit,  formerly  plenty,  is  rarely  seen.  Squirrels  — 
gray,  red,  chipmunk,  flying — abound  in  all  our  woods. 
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Hermit  Thrush C.     Field  Sparrow     . 

Golden  Robin C.     Chipping  Sparrow 

Scarlet  Tanager R.     Song  Sparrow- 
Redstart  C.     Tree  Sparrow 

Bobolink C.     English  Sparrow 

Bluebird F.     Wood  Peewee 

Black  and  White  Creeper,  C.     Common  Peewee 
Ruby-throated     Humming  Chewink    . 

Bird R.     Sandpiper 

( rolden-winged  Woodpecker,  C. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker  .  R. 

Crow F. 

Bay-breasted  Warbler   .  R. 

Black  and  Yellow  Warbler,  C. 


Barn  Swallow 
Eave  Swallow 
Martin   Swallow 
Bank  Swallow 
Red  Linnet    . 


Goldfinch R.      Chimney  Swallow 
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The  woodchucks  continue  to  burrow  their  homes  in  the 
hillsides  and  pastures  of  the  farmers,  and  that  malodorous 
animal,  which  can  be  detected  from  afar,  makes  its 
home  all  too  near  the  village  habitations  in  the 
early  spring  and  late  autumn  months.  Weasels 
are  found  in  our  woods  near  habitations,  but  are 
not  plenty  ;  the  mole  still  burrows  in  the  meadows 
and  hay  fields,  and  the  muskrat  and  mink  are 
found  in  reduced  numbers  by  the  ponds  and  rivers. 
Now  and  then  an  otter  may  be  traced  on  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ipswich,  having  journeyed  probably 
from  the  Shawsheen  River,  three  or  four  miles 
away. 

Following  are  names  of  the  different  species  of 
birds  found  in  this  locality  :  — 

Note. —  C,  common;   F.,  frequent;  R.,  rare. 

Robin F.     Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  R. 

Brown  Thrush       .     .     .     C.     Indigo  Bird R. 

Golden-crowned  Thrush,    F.     Whippoorwill     .     .     .     .  R. 

Catbird         C.     Swamp  Sparrow     .     .     .  C. 

Blackbird F.     Ground  Sparrow     .     .     .  F. 


Yellow  Warbler   ....  F.  Chickadee 

Red-winged  Blackbird  .  F.  Yireo 

Small  Flycatcher      .     .     .  R.  Meadow  Wren 

Butcher-bird R.  Blue  Crane     . 

House  Wren R.  Snipe     . 

King-bird F.  Woodcock 

Blue  Jay F.  Meadow  Lark 

Cow-bird R.  Crossbill  .     . 

Cuckoo R.  Snowbird 

Kingfisher R.  Quail     .     .     . 

Hen-hawk R.  Partridge 

Pigeon-hawk R.  Turtle-dove 


F. 
F. 
F. 
C. 
F. 
C. 
R. 
C. 
R. 
F. 
R. 
R. 
C. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
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Sparrow-hawk R.     Nuthatch       R. 

Night-hawk R.     Cat-owl R. 

Screech-owl R.     Horned  Owl R. 

Some  birds  which  in  former  years  were  very  numerous 
are  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct. 
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Many  years  ago  sportsmen  derived  quite  an  income 
from  the  sale  of  wild  pigeon,  which  were  shot  in  large 
numbers  in  this  region.  They  were  also  netted  after 
being  baited  with  acorns  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  then 
were  used  as  targets  for  amateur  sportsmen.  One  old 
man  used  to  tell  how,  when  he  had  netted  the  birds,  he 
killed  them  by  crushing  in  the  back  of  their  heads  with 
his  thumb.  Immense  numbers  were  thus  destroyed,  and 
this  slaughter,  coupled  with  the  diminished  grain  fields,  is 
the  reason  probably  why  none  are  to  be  found  here  to-day. 

Wild  turkeys  were  to  be  found  in  flocks,  and  following 
up  the  Ipswich  River  one  might  startle  up  coveys  of 
canvas-back  duck  ;  black-duck  and  wood-duck  were  also 
common,  the  last  building  their  nests  in  trees. 

Red-winged  blackbirds  were  formerly  very  common, 
but  of  late  years  have  been  shot  in  large  numbers.  Par- 
tridges also  have  decreased.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
walking  through  the  woods,  one  would  frequently  start 
up  a  partridge  and  chickens  ;  now  they  are  seldom  seen. 

The  quail,  like  the  partridge,  is  rarely  found,  and  some 
of  the  birds  have  been  brought  from  the  South  to  stock 
certain  woods  in  this  region. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  lamentable  decrease 
of  the  birds  both  in  our  town  and  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. They  have  many  natural  enemies.  The  owl  is  a 
perfect  ogre  to  the  smaller  birds;  he  eats  the  eggs  and 
young  birds,  and  even  carries  off  the  old  birds  from  their 
perches  at  night.  Catbirds  and  blue  jays  rob  the  nests 
of  other  birds,  and  the  jays  eat  the  young  birds.  Squir- 
rels are  nest  robbers,  and  field-mice  carry  off  many  of 
the  smaller  birds. 

These  alone   would   keep   the  number  of  our  field,  or- 


chard, and  garden  birds  from  spreading   too   rapidly,  but 
there  are  other  causes. 

One  of  the  most  common  ways  in  which  vast  numbers 

of  birds  are  and  have  been  destroyed,  is  the  foolish  habit 

practised   by  young   men  and  boys  of  shooting  them  for 

the  amusement  it  affords,  or  the  fun  of  it. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  parties  would 

start  out  in  two  separate  companies  and  see 

which  side  would  shoot  and  bring  home  the 

most  game.    A  robin,  perhaps,  would  count 

one,  a  blackbird  two,  quail  six,  partridge 

ten,  hawk  fifteen,  and  so  on. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  common 
custom  among  boys  to  look  forward  to  one 
of  the  holidays  as  a  day  for  shooting  birds. 
Reptiles  are  not  numerous  and  are  of  a 
harmless  kind.  Now  and  then  the  adder, 
brown  and  speckled,  the  green  and  striped 
snake,  are  seen  near  our  dwellings  or  by 
the  walls  along  the  roadsides.  The  black 
snake,  which  half  a  century  or  more  ago 
inhabited  the  ledges  in  the  woods  and 
swampy  places,  is  fast  disappearing  and 
its  life  is  to-day  of  shorter  duration  than 
formerly,  as  the  inferior  size  of  the  snake 
when  seen  very  clearly  shows. 

In  the  rivers  and  meadow  brooks  are 
still  found  the  water  snake  and  lizard.  The 
mention  of  a  rattlesnake  rock  in  the  North  Precinct,  on 
another  page,  would  seem  to  justify  the  inference  that  in 
the  earlier  times  this  deadly  reptile  lived  among  the 
ledges  on  our  northern  frontier. 

Fish.  —  There  are  four  ponds  and  two  rivers  in  what 
was  the  original  territory  of  Reading.  Two  of  the 
ponds,  Lake  Quannapowitt,  or  the  Long  Pond,  so  called 
by  the  early  settlers,  and  Crystal  Lake,  are  in  the  South 
Parish  ;  the  other  two,  Martin's  and  Swan  Ponds,  being 
in  the  North  Precinct.  The  two  rivers  are  the  Saugus 
and  the  Ipswich,  the  first  having  its  source  in  Lake 
Quannapowitt,  and  the  other  being  fed  at  the  beginning 
by  two  tributaries  —  one  coming  from  Martin's  Pond,  and 
the  other  from  the  Wilmington  Meadows. 

In  all  these  waters  are  found  the  pickerel,  red  perch 
(on  gravelly  beds),  bream,  shiner,  eel,  and  hornpout  (on 
muddy  bottoms),  and  the  sucker  (catastouridm) ,  river, 
and  hog-back.  The  lamprey  eel  comes  up  the  rivers  in  the 
spawning  season.  The  chub  is  found  in  the  rivers,  but  not 
in  Martin's  Pond  or  the  Wakefield  ponds.  White  perch, 
or  carp,  may  be  caught  in  Lake  Quannapowitt.  Trout  were 
once  caught  in  a  brook  which  empties  into  Richardson's 
Pond  in  the  west  of  Reading,  in  Pare  Meadow  Brook,  and 
in  the  Ipswich  River,  into  which  it  empties.  Alewives  for- 
merly came  up  both  the  Ipswich  and  the  Saugus  Rivers  in 
the  spawning  season  ;  but,  owing  to  the  clams  along  the 
former  river's  course,  they  are  to  be  caught  now  only  in 
the  latter  river  and  the  pond  out  of  which  it  rises. 

The  larger  lake  (Quannapowitt)  in  Wakefield  has  been 
stocked  with  black  bass  and  the  German  carp  ;  the  latter  a 
large  fish,  feeding  on  vegetation,  but  not  easily  caught. 
Crystal  Lake  has  also  been  well  stocked. 


/$N  March  19,  1627-28,  prominent  English 
Puritans  bought  from  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany that  part  of  "  New  England  in 
America  "  which  lay  between  the  Merri- 
mac  and  the  Charles  Rivers,  and  all  lands 
lying  three  miles  north  of  the  one  and  the  same  distance 
south  of  the  other,  and  also  all  "  lands  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever  lyeing  within  the  lymytts  aforesaid  .  .  .  and 
within  all  the  bredth  aforesaid  .  .  .  from  the  Atlantick 
and  westerne  sea  and  ocean  on  the  east  part  to  the  south 
sea  on  the  west  part." 

The  new  company  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  A  charter  was  granted 
them  March  4,  1628-29.  Before  the  charter,  however, 
had  "  passed  the  seals,"  the  company,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  sent  over  John  Endicott  to  take 
charge  of  their  first  settlement,  which  was  begun  at  Salem 
in  162S.  A  year  later  the  board  of  government,  techni- 
cally the  General  Court,  alarmed,  probably,  at  the  conduct 
of  their  king,  secretly  determined  to  take  their  charter  to 
the. shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Those  members  of 
the  court  who  did  not  wish  to  come  vacated  their  offices, 
and  men  who  were  willing  to  undertake  the  journey  and 
to  make  their  home  in  the  new  territory  were  elected  to 
their  places.  John  Winthrop  was  elected  governor,  Oct. 
30,  1629  —  Mathew  Cradock,  a  wealthy  merchant  who 
had  served  the  company  in  that  capacity  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  who  had  advised  the  action,  deciding  to  remain 
behind.  In  April,  1630,  Governor  Winthrop,  with  eleven 
ships,  having  on  board  nearly  a  thousand  emigrants,  be- 
sides horses  and  cattle,  set  sail  from  Cowes,  carrying  the 
charter  with  him.  He  went  first  to  Salem,  then  to 
Charlestown,  and  finally  to  Boston,  which  became  the 
legislative  seat  of  the  colony. 

From  1630  to  1640,  emigration  set  this  way  in  greatly 
increasing  numbers,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  the 
few  seaboard  settlements  found  themselves  not  only  pros- 
perous but  crowded.  While  the  General  Court  kept  the 
reins  of  authority  in  its  own  hands,  it  very  wisely  estab- 
lished a  representative  form  of  government,  and  gave  to 
the   settlers  more  and   more   freedom  in  the  conduct  of 


local  affairs  as  the  years  went  on.  Thus  the  towns  — 
their  functions  as  we  know  them  to-day  —  came  into 
being.  As  they  became  crowded,  more  territory  to  the 
north  and  west  was  given  them.  In  1639,  the  court 
granted  to  Lynn  a  tract  of  land  "four  miles  square  at  the 
head  of  their  bounds."  The  northern  boundary  of  this 
grant  was  the  Ipswich  River.  In  1644.  this  tract  of  land 
was  severed  from  Lynn,  and  Reading  began  its  corporate 
existence.  In  1651,  a  tract  of  land  of  "about  two  miles 
content,  lying  between  Mr.  Bellingham's  farm  ( Andover) 
and  the  great  river"  (Ipswich)  was  granted  to  the  town 
of  Reading  by  the  General  Court. 

In  the  division  of  lands,  the  original  proprietors  of 
the  soil  and  those  who  had  invested  in  the  enterprise 
were  first  considered  ;  then  bona  fide  settlers,  and  the 
skilled  artisans  and  men  of  learning  who  had  come  over 
by  invitation  of  the  company.  With  the  crystalization 
of  the  settlements  into  towns,  the  authority  to  apportion 
the  lands  not  already  allotted  was  given  to  the  towns 
themselves.  There  were  divisions  of  lands  by  the  town 
in  1647.  The  vote  as  recorded  in  the  records  is  as 
follows  :  — 

That  ther  shall  bee  a  genrall  devision  of  land  and  meadow, 
according  to  parsons  and  cattell;  for  evari  parson  tow  akers,  and 
to  evari  beste  one  aker;  and  he  whose  estate  will  not  amount  to 
tenne  akers,  shall  have  tenne  akers,  and  no  man  to  exsede  twenti 
akers,  and  so  for  medow,  he,  whose  estate  will  not  amount  to  five 
akers,  shall  have  five  akers,  and  so  every  man  according  to  parsons 
and  estate,  —  two  akers  for  a  parson  and  one  for  a  beaste. 

In  1658  and  1659,  the  -'two  mile  grant  "  (North  Pre- 
cinct) was  divided.  In  1666,  the  Great  Swamp  and  "all 
other  swamps  that  are  wett  and  fitt  to  make  meadow  " 
were  divided,  "  quantity  and  quality  considered,  to  even- 
man  according  to  each  man's  proportion."  In  1692, 
common  lands  "  on  the  easterly  and  westerly  sides "'  of 
the  town  were  divided  among  the  male  citizens.  Besides 
these  general  divisions  of  the  soil,  land  was  given  to 
individuals  for  various  reasons.  Jonathan  Eaton,  for  in- 
stance, was  given  land,  in  1677,  provided  he  would  con- 
tinue to  live  in  town  and  "  follow  the  trade  of  shoemaker": 
and  in  1685,  the  town  gave  to  '•  those  persons  that  inhabit 
on  the  north  side  of  Ipswich  River,  ■the  town's  land  in 
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Sadler's  Neck,  so  called,'  and  that  piece  of  common  land 
that  lyeth  at  the  upper  end  of  Mr.  Bellingham's  farme 
and  belongs  to  the  towne."  Land  was  also  donated  to 
the  parishes  for  "  ministerial  use."  The  lands  which  re- 
mained longest  undivided  were  the  swamps  and  the  pas- 
tures that  could  be  fenced  only  at  considerable  expense. 


SOUTH    PARISH. 


?'"*%WWBp$??' 


The  "open  spaces''  in  Wakefield  in  modern  times  do 
not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  early  colonial  days. 
About  the  year  1647,  when  the  first  general  division  of 
land  was  made  among  the  settlers,  when  acreage  was 
assigned  in  what  is  now  Wakefield,  common  land  was 
left  out,  extending  from  a  point  near  the  present  post- 
office  building,  at  the  corner  of  Albion  and  Main  Streets, 
to  and  along  both  sides  of  Lake  Quannapowitt.  It  was 
early  called  the  "Common,"  for,  in  1656,  it  was  decreed 
"that  no  man  shall  turn  any 
cattell  upon  the  Common 
from  the  middle  of  March 
till  herding  time." 

There  were  various  other 
open  lands  called  "  common 
lands  "  in  different  sections 
of  the  old  town,  and,  for  the 
first  century  after  settlement, 
it  was  not  an  unusual  event 
to  have  divisions,  or  sales, 
to  individuals,  of  the  whole 
or  parts  of  these  "  common 
lands."  As  late  as  1692, 
there  was  a  general  division 
of  lands  on  the  westerly  and 
easterly  sides  of  the  parish. 

The  modern  ideas  of  a 
"  Common  "  were  early 
evinced  by  the  old  settlers, 
for  we  find  that,  in  1694,  it 
was  voted  that  certain  trees 
on  the  "  Common,"  marked 
with  the  letter  "R,"  should 
be    left   for    shade.       About 

this  time,  settlers  in  Lynnfield,  who  attended  church  and 
public  meetings  in  Reading,  were  given  permission  to 
make  sheds  for  their  horses.  "  Redding  "  inhabitants 
were  accorded  the  same  privilege.  In  the  year  17 13,  four 
acres  of  the  Common,  from  the  meeting-house  to  the 
lake  (Quannapowitt),  were  fenced  and  reserved  for  the 
ministry.  In  1725,  the  town,  with  great  wisdom,  voted 
"  that  no  geese  shall  go  on  the  Common,  but  that  swine 
may." 

A  special  committee  was  chosen  in  1737,10  layout 
necessary  ways  and  watering  places  through  the  Com- 
mon.    This  committee  reported  :  — 

That  all  the  Common  between  Capt.  Thomas  Nichols'  (late  Noah 
Smith's)  and  Wid.  Pattison's  (late  Col.  James  Hartshorn's)  and 
Deacon  Fitch's  gate  (westerly  end  of  Salem  Street),  lay  as  it  is,  ex- 
cepting the  land  that  lays  upon  the  easterly  side  of  the  road 
that     leads     from     the    corner    of    Capt.     Nichols's     stone    wall, 


within  six  feet  of  the  cart  path,  until  it  comes  to  a  white  oak, 
standing  near  Esq.  Poole's  draw  bars,  below  his  house,  and  so 
the  line  turns  off  up  to  said  bars  ;yet,  nevertheless,  a  way  is  reserved 
for  Thomas  Wesson  (now  Mrs.  Lucinda  Spaulding)  and  Deacon 
Gibson  (  late  Jacob  Eaton's),  up  to  their  houses,  which  shall  be  left 
upon  the  causeway,  and  said  way  shall  be  three  rods  wide  at  the 
easterly  end,  and  three  rods  and  a  half  at  the  westerly  end.  (Ben- 
jamin Poole,  Esq.,  lived  where  Leonard  Wiley  formerly  lived.) 

Various  watering  places  were  likewise  established,  one 
being  at  the  old  pond,  which,  until  recent  years,  was  in 
front  of  the  present  residence  of  George  L.  Tyler  on 
Prospect  Street.  This  open  space  later,  by  vote  of  the 
town,  reverted  to  private  ownership.  Later  the  same 
year,  the  town  voted  to  accept  the  return  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  view  the  perpetual  Common. 

In  1  741,  the  town  passed  the  following  vote  in  refer- 
ence to  the  common  lands,  which  has  become  a  very 
important  one,  having  been  adjudged  by  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  fixing,  defining,  and  consecrating  com- 


VIEW  IN  WAKEFIELD'S  PUBLIC   PARK, 
Looking  south  from  Common  Street. 

mon  lands.  It  was  reported  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  Ebenezer  Parker,  Kendall  Parker.  Esq..  Captain  Ban- 
croft, Wm.  Bryant,  Esq.,  Thomas  Weston,  Peter  Emerson, 
and  Ebenezer  Nichols  :  — 

/"<>/<■</,  "that  all  the  common  lands,  from  Capt.  Thomas  Nichols's 
(late  Noah  Smith's)  to  the  Great  Pond  (now  Quannapowitt  Lake), 
and  so  up  the  side  of  the  pond,  as  far  as  Timothy  Nichols's  little 
orchard  (where  J.  G.  Aborn's  shoe  factory  formerly  stood),  by  the 
pond,  and  that  are  now  unfenced ;  also  all  the  land  on  the  west  side 
of  the  meeting-house,  that  is  between  that  and  Hodgman's  brook 
(the  brook  near  Church  Street  railroad  crossing),  and  so  from  said 
brook  up  the  great  hill,  as  far  as  the  southwest  corner  of  Deacon 
Goodwin's  land  (Deacon  Goodwin  owned  where  James  Eustis  now 
owns),  by  the  road  ;  also  by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  by  Deacon  Good- 
win's, running  round  the  hill,  as  far  as  Kendall  Bryant's  barn  1  Ken- 
dall Bryant  lived  a  short  distance  west  of  Joseph  Hartshorn's), 
shall  continue  to  lie  unfenced  as  they  are.  excepting  a  few  poles 
against  Dr.  Hay's  land  (late  Geo.  W.  Hartshorn's),  not  exceeding 
twenty,  for  the  use  of  the  old  parish  for  highways,  a  training-field, 
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ANY  good  men  and  women  in  early  life  have  in 
times  past  gone  forth  from  South  Reading  and 
Wakefield  to  find  new  homes  in  distant  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  of  the  broad  world,  and  though  they  very  seldom 
revisit  the  scenes  of  their  youth,  they  still  remember  with 
affection  the  hills  and  lakes,  the  groves  and  vales,  the 
people  and  institutions  of  their  native  town.  Some  of 
these  old  friends  who  have  been  prospered  in  worldly 
possessions,  have  put  on  record  positive  evidence  of  their 
kindly  remembrance  of  the  place  of  their  origin  and 
nurture.  Among  the  wandering  natives  of  the  Old  Parish 
was  Cornelius  Sweetser,  the  founder  of  the  "  Sweetser 
Lecture  Fund  "  in  Wakefield.  Mr.  Sweetser  was  born  in 
what  is  now  Wakefield,  April  6,  180S,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Cornelius  and  Phebe  (Eaton)  Sweetser  and  allied 
by  blood  with  many  of  the  old  families  of  ancient  Read- 
ing. His  early  education 
was  limited  by  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  district  school, 
but  being  endowed  with 
strong  natural  powers,  he 
there  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  broad  intelligence  and 
knowledge  o  f  men  and 
things,  which,  combined  with 
persistent  industry  and  busi- 
ness sagacity,  carried  him 
forward  to  ultimate  and  con- 
spicuous success.  When  but 
fourteen  years  of  age  he 
"bought  his  time,"  before 
attaining  his  majority,  of  his 
father,  paying  therefor  one 
dollar  a  week  and  his  board. 
In  this  way,  by  economy  and 
hard  work  he  obtained  a  small 
start  in  the  busy  world,  and 
in  December,  182S,  had  the 
courage  to  go  into  the  shoe 
business  in  Boston  and  a 
little  later  was  located  in 
East  Cambridge.  On  Jan. 
5,  1832,  he  married  Miss 
Nancy    W.     Richardson,    of 

Billerica,  Mass.  Following  this  important  step  in  life  he 
was  in  trade  in  Lowell,  South  Reading,  and  Billerica. 
respectively.  In  the  last  named  town  he  remained  eleven 
years,  carrying  on  farming  in  connection  with  shoe  manu- 
facturing. In  1S46,  he  removed  to  Saco,  Me.,  where  he 
resided  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  Saco  he  continued 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  with  a  retail  store,  a 
portion  of  the  time  in  company  with  Mr.  Elias  Boardman. 
From  186S  to  1880,  he  was  in  partnership  in  manufactur- 
ing with  his  nephew,  Mr.  John  E.  Sweetser.  Mr.  Sweetser 
had  become  wealthy  and  one  of  the  prominent  and 
honored  citizens  of  Saco.  He  was  a  republican  in  poli- 
tics, and  as  such  in  i860,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature  and  reelected  the  following  year.  He  was  a 
selectman  five  years,  and  assessor  eight  years,  and  later 
was  an  alderman  of  the  city  and  a  county  commissioner, 


and  in  all  these  positions  was  distinguished  for  his  wisdom 
and  faithfulness.  He  had  a  deep  and  earnest  interest  in 
the  municipal  affairs  of  his  adopted  city.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  York  Institute,  for  many  years  a  director 
of  the  York  National  Bank,  and  in  1879  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Saco. 
He  was  an  earnest  member  of  the  Baptist  church  and  a 
generous  contributor  to  benevolent,  religious,  and  educa- 
tional enterprises.  During  many  years  he  had  given 
special  attention  to  real  estate  investments,  and  by  his 
sound  judgment  and  foresight  in  this  direction  consider- 
ably increased  his  ample  fortune. 

Mr.  Sweetser  died  of  heart  disease  at  his  pleasant  but 
unpretentious  home  in  Saco,  Dec.  20,  1SS1,  leaving  a 
widow  but  no  children.  The  will  of  Mr.  Sweetser  was  a 
remarkable  document   in   respect  to  its  length   and   the 

thoughtful  provision  of  the 
testator  for  many  charitable 
objects  and  institutions,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  be- 
quests to  his  kindred  near 
and  remote.  His  larger 
public  benefactions  were  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Saco,  including 
generous  gifts  for  the  public 
schools,  lectures,  p  a  r  k, 
library,  cemeteries,  city  mis- 
sions, churches,  old  ladies' 
home,  Sunday  schools  and 
the  foundation  of  an  orphan 
asylum.  The  filial  regard  of 
Mr.  Sweetser  for  the  town 
that  gave  him  birth  was  ex- 
pressed in  several  provisions 
of  his  will.  He  gave  to  the 
Baptist  church  in  Wakefield 
$1,000.  He  bequeathed  to 
the  town  of  Wakefield  $1,000 
in  trust,  the  income  to  be 
devoted  to  the  repair  and 
beautifying  the  burial  lot 
where  repose  the  remains  of 
his  father  and  mother.  He 
directed  that  $10,000  be  paid  to  the  town  of  Wakefield 
toward  a  public  park.  He  furthermore  bequeathed  to  the 
town,  in  trust,  the  sum  of  $10,000.  with  directions  "to 
expend  the  income  yearly  in  providing  such  lectures  as 
will  tend  to  improve  and  elevate  the  public  mind,  and  to 
impose  a  reasonable  fee  for  admission  to  such  lectures, 
and  pay  over  the  proceeds  of  the  same  to  such  charitable 
organizations  in  said  Wakefield  as  the  municipal  officers 
of  said  town  may  designate,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
worthy  poor  of  said  town."  From  this  bequest  has  come 
that  beneficent  institution  of  Wakefield  known  as  the 
"  Sweetser  Lecture  Course." 

Cornelius  Sweetser  had  the  reputation  in  life  that 
belongs  to  unblemished  integrity  and  good-citizenship, 
and  in  death  has  left  the  memory  of  one  who  tried  to 
make  his  fellow-beings  wiser,  happier,  and  better. 
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a  burying-place,  and  the  more  convenient  coming  at  the  pond,  with 
flax  and  creatures,  and  also  to  accommodate  the  neighbors  that 
live  bordering  on  said  land,  for  their  more  convenient  coming  to 
and  improving  their  own  land  and  buildings,  all  the  aforesaid  lands 
to  remain  unfenced,  as  they  now  are,  and  to  the  use  of  the  old  par- 
ish and  neighborhood,  above  said,  forever,  never  to   be  disposed  of 
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ing  and  beautifying  a  public  park.  One  of  the  conditions 
under  which  this  gift  was  bestowed  was  that  the  town 
should  raise  and  appropriate  an  equal  sum  to  be  devoted 
to  the  same  use  and  purpose. 

May  7,  1883,  the  town  voted  to  accept  the  gift  of 
Cornelius  Sweetser  as  bequeathed 
in  his  will,  and  also  voted  Tone 
hundred  and  thirty-two  to  four;  to 
raise  $10,000  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  said  will. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  Jan.  2  1, 
1884,  the  town  voted  to  accept  an  act 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  1882, 
authorizing  towns  and  cities  to  lay 
out  public  parks  within  their  limits, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting,  held 
April  7,  1884,  Messrs.  James  H. 
Carter,  David  H.  Darling,  and 
James  F.  Emerson  were  elected  a 
board  of  park  commissioners  for 
the  year  next  ensuing.  Under 
their  supervision  two  lots  of  land 
were  purchased  on  the  east  shore 
of  Lake  Quannapowitt,  between  the 
lake  and  Main  Street,  owned  by  the 
heirs  of  John  White  and  by  Thomas 
Emerson,  for  $2,000  and  $i,Soo 
respectively.  The  whole  park,  ex- 
residence  of  harry  pittock,  cePtinS  the  extension  last  named, 

Byro„  Street,  Wakefield.  was  graded,  new  graveled  and  con- 

crete walks  and  malls  laid  out,  new 
for  any  other  use  whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of  every  free-      fences  constructed  and  old  ones  repaired  and  improved, 
p        '  and  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  established  by  the  corn- 

Many  of  the  present  generation  remember  the  old  town 
hall,  the  old  church,  the  old  brick  engine-house,  and  the 
blacksmith's  shop  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
Church  Street,  in  Wakefield,  easterly  from  where  now 
stands  the  magnificent  new  stone  edifice  of  the  Congre- 
gational denomination,  to  Main  Street.  It  was  not  until 
187  1  that  the  town  made  a  large  purchase  of  land  between 
the  "old  Common"  and  Lake  Quannapowitt.  A  paltry 
sum  of  money  was  appropriated  each  year,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  meager  sum  derived  from  the  sale  of 
grass,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  give  the  "  common  exten- 
sion "  a  fair  and  presentable  external  appearance. 

In  Our  Town,  a  paper  which  appeared  in  1878,  we  find 
the  following  allusion  to  the  old  Common  :  "  Some  who  read 
this  paper  will  remember  when  this  enclosure  was  indeed 
a  common  to  man  and  beast,  being  unfenced  as  well  as 
ungraded,  when  it  looked  as  unpromising  as  the  new  pos- 
session. A  ditch  passed  through  it,  and  some  parts  of  it 
being  depressed,  were  the  receptacle  of  tin,  chips,  and 
rubbish.  In  the  winter  it  served  as  a  skating  park.'1 
Such,  in  truth,  was  the  condition  of  the  park  within  the 
easy  remembrance  of  scores  of  our  citizens.  Nor  was 
there  any  particular  interest  taken  in  the  matter  of  pre- 
serving and  beautifying  the  public  land  until  1883,  when 
Cornelius  Sweetser,  late  of  Saco,  Me.,  and  a  native  of  missioners.  A  "rockery,"  with  a  fountain  and  basin  in  the 
Wakefield,  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  the  town  the  sum  of  center,  was  also  built,  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand 
ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  and  expended  in  furnish-      dollars,  on  the  "little  park'-  opposite  the  Baptist  church. 


RESIDENCE  OF  GEORGE  H.  TOWLE, 
Yale  Avenue.  Wakefield. 
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EDWARD  MORRIS  TEMPLE,  son  of  Roswell  N. 
and  Zibiah  Ann  (Fisher)  Temple,  highly  respected 
citizens  of  Summer  Avenue,  Reading,  is  one  of  a  family 
of  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  living,  including  Emma 
J.  (widow  of  Charles  D.  Thomas),  of  Reading,  Frank  F., 
of  Chicago,  and  Arthur  W.,  of  Reading,  all  of  whom  en- 
joy the  respect  of  the  entire  community  in  which  they 
live,  while  the  parents  are  justly  proud  of  the  reputation 
enjoyed  by  each  of  their  children.  Temple  is  a  familiar 
name  in  Reading,  many  different  families  bearing  this 
name  having  made  the  town  their  home  during  several 
generations,  including  representatives  of  three  different 
races,  all  of  whom  have  been  distinguished  for  their  in- 
dustry, integrity,  good  morals,  and  longevity,  while  many 
have  been  prominent 
in  church  and  town 
affairs  during  the  last 
half  century.  Edward 
M.,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  one  of  the 
fourth  generation  of  his 
race  of  Temples  who 
have  dwelt  in  Reading, 
his  father  being  one  of 
thirteen  children  of  the 
late  Dea.  Charles  A. 
Temple,  twelve  of 
whom  reached  their 
majority,  the  first  death 
in  the  family  (except 
George  Dwight,  an  in- 
fant) being  the  last 
born,  George,  who  at 
the  age  of  about  twenty- 
one  exposed  himself  to 
malaria  in  the  West ; 
while  nearly  all  the 
others  reached  three- 
score years  or  more, 
six  of  whom  are  still 
living,  viz.  :  Roswell, 
Charles,  Henry,  Daniel, 
Stephen,  and  Julia, 
while  the  deceased  are, 
Washington,  Sarah,  Ro- 
sanna,  Amelia,  Emeline,  and  George.  The  grandfather, 
Deacon  Charles,  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Deacon 
Calvin,  Deacon  William,  Deacon  Mark,  Daniel,  George, 
Joseph,  Fanny,  Sally,  Clarissa,  Nancy,  were  children  of 
Daniel  of  the  first  generation  and  lived  on  the  "  Uncle 
Mark  "  farm.  Of  these,  several  are  still  remembered  as 
most  substantial  and  influential  citizens  of  their  time, 
prominent  in  organizing  and  building  the  "  Bethesda 
Church,"  living  examples  of  the  characteristics  essential 
to  true  manhood,  and  to  whose  record  those  of  succeed- 
ing generations  point  with  pride. 

Edward  M.  Temple  was  born  in  Reading,  August  13, 
1848,  and  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  en- 
tering the  high  school  at  the  age  of  twelve,  but  did  not 
graduate.       A  determination    to    become  self-supporting 


EDWARD    M.  TEMPLE. 


led  him  to  begin  labor  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  between 
school  hours,  on  the  farm  of  the  late  "  Uncle  Mark  " 
Temple,  where,  as  he  now  declares,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  robust  health  and  a  strong  physique  that  is  still 
enjoyed.  His  out-of-door  employment  in  Reading  and 
in  New  Hampshire  during  the  following  six  years  was 
varied  by  one  year's  service  in  North  Carolina  at  the 
close  of  the  late  Civil  War,  in  the  employ  of  his  uncle,  Col. 
Samuel  C.  Fisher,  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  who  had  large  busi- 
ness interests  in  the  South  for  three  years,  the  experience 
thus  enjoyed  proving  valuable  as  an  educator.  Return- 
ing to  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Temple  attended  a  business 
college  in  Boston  for  a  few  months,  and  after  experiment- 
ing  in    various    employments,    at    the    age  of    nineteen, 

accepted  a  position  of- 
fered him  by  the  famous 
"  Indian  Head  Mills  " 
(The  Jackson  Company), 
of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  whose 
cotton  goods  enter 
nearly  every  market  of 
the  world.  With  this 
corporation  Mr.  Temple 
has  remained  twenty- 
eight  years,  twenty-four 
of  which  serving  as  cor- 
poration clerk,  cashier, 
and  paymaster. 

Beside  his  regular  em- 
ployment, Mr.  Temple 
serves  as  auditor  for 
several  corporations  and 
has  been  successful  in 
settling  estates  and  busi- 
ness  accounts  where 
complications  have  a- 
risen,  and  altogether  has 
led  a  very  busy  life, 
which  still  continues. 

Mr.  Temple,  having 
inherited  and  cultivated 
musical  gifts,  and  being 
an  enthusiast  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  devoted  nearly 
all  of  his  leisure  time  to 
the  musical  interests  of  New  Hampshire.  Although  mean- 
time serving  twelve  years  as  tenor  singer  in  leading 
church  choirs  of  Worcester  and  Boston  (three  years  of 
which  acting  as  musical  director  of  Park  Street  Church), 
Mr.  Temple  has  been  especially  active  in  the  city  of  his 
adoption  and  vicinity  in  elevating  the  art  and  securing 
recognition  of  the  value  of  good  music  in  church  ser- 
vice, and  he  is  now  serving  as  director  of  music  at  the 
beautiful  new  First  Congregational  Church  at  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  which  he  has 
considered  one  of  his  missions  in  life. 

Mr.  Temple  is  studiously  devoted  to  his  worthy  parents, 
his  veneration  for  whom,  as  well  as  his  continued  in- 
terest in  his  birthplace,  is  in  evidence  by  frequent  short 
visits. 
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The  work  was  carried  out  under  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  leading  land- 
scape gardeners  in  the  country.  During  the  year, 
§I3>s3o.23  was  expended  on  the  park.  A  granite  curbing 
was  constructed  on  the  east  and  south  borders  of  the  new 
park,  concrete  walks  laid  out,  a  public  drinking  fountain 
erected,  a  new  music  pavilion  of  unique  and  elaborate 
design  constructed,  and  the  park  otherwise  given  a 
beautiful  and  inviting  appearance. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  of  which  Wakefield  may  justly 
feel  proud,  it  is  her  fine  park.  The  special  features,  aside 
from  the  artistic  manner  in  which  it  is  laid  out,  the  care- 
ful manner  in  which  it  is  tended,  and  its  very  central 
location,  are  its  noble  trees  and  the  scenery  afforded  by 
the  adjoining  lake  and  distant  views  .of  forest  and  hills. 
Seats  are  conveniently  located  under  the  shade  trees  and 
serve  as  enjoyable  resting  places  for  thousands  during  the 
year.  The  extension  of  Pearl  Street  through  a  portion  of 
the  park,  to  a  junction  with  Church  Street,  was  a  matter 
of  public  convenience  and  has  clone  much  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  park 
at  that  point.  As  you 
proceed  northward 
from  the  village,  the 
Universalist  church  ap- 
pears on  the  right  of 
the  park,  while  on  the 
left  is  the  Baptist 
church,  the  seventy 
thousand  dollar  high 
school  house,  and  the 
beautiful  new  stone 
church  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists. 

As  another  has  truly 
remarked,  it  looks  "  as 
though  the  Common 
were  hemmed  in  and 
guarded  by  literature 
and  religion." 

Wakefield  is  the  only  town  in  this  region  which  is  in 
possession  of  such  a  beautiful  and  attractive  public  park. 
May  her  people  live  long  to  enjoy  it ! 
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ton,    Peter  Emerson,   and    Ebenezer   Nichols,   the    town 
voted  that  :  — 

The  common  land  in  the  woodend  from  the  north  side  of  the 
Burying  place  from  the  road  running  East  to  John  Boutwell's  land 
and  so  running  South  to  the  corner  where  two  roads  meet  shall  lie 
forever  for  the  use  of  that  part  of  the  Town  for  a  Burying  place 
and  other  public  uses,  as  they  shall  have  occasion.* 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Third  Parish,  in 
1769,  the  town  gave  to  the  parish  all  the  common  land 
lying  "  southerly  of  the  burial  ground."  Aside  from  the 
undisputed  assumption  of  ownership,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  burial  ground  itself  was  ever  given  to  the  parish, 
unless  a  vote  passed  by  the  town  in  1806  be  so  con- 
strued.    The  vote  was  as  follows  :  — 

Whereas,  it  has  been  understood  that  there  was  a  former  vote  con- 
ferring and  giving  to  each  Parish  the  common  lands  lying  and  being 
within  the  limits  of  each,  but  that  vote  does  not  appear  in  the 
records,  and  as  the  several  Parishes  have  acted  upon  said  vote 
supposing  that  the  same  was  on  record,  therefore  voted,  in  conform- 
ity to  the  eighth  article  of  the  warrant  that  each   Parish  retain  the 

common  land  belonging  to 
them  as  heretofore  under- 
stood excepting  their  leav- 
ing lands  sufficient  where 
a  road  is  necessary  to  be 
made  of  three  rods  wide, 
and  where  there  is  gravel 
that  a  sufficient  quantitv 
be  left  to  mend  said  roads, 
also  reserving  sufficient 
lands  for  the  training  fields 
in  each  Parish. 


IF 
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1806,  the  turn- 
(n  o  w      Main 


LAKESIDE  CEMETERY 
Wakefield. 


WEST  PARISH  COMMON  AND  BURIAL  GROUND. 

In  1737,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Ebenezer  Parker, 
Captain  Nichols,  Kendall  Parker,  Esq.,  Mr.  Raham  Ban- 
croft, and  Ebenezer  Flint,  was  chosen  by  the  town  to 
view  the  common  land  in  order  to  see  what  was  neces- 
sary to  be  left  for  highways,  watering  places,  and  other 
public  uses. 

This  committee,  in  their  report,  proposed  that  "  the 
lower  end  of  the  Common,  by  Ensign  Parker's,  up  as  far 
as  the  path  that  comes  from  John  Boutwell's  stone  wall 
toward  Henry  Merrow's  lay  common,  for  public  uses." 

Later,  in  1741,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Ebenezer  Parker,  Kendall  Parker, 
Esq.,  Captain  Bancroft,  Wm,  Bryant,  Esq.,  Thomas  Wes- 


In 
pike 

Street)  was  run 
through  the  burial 
ground,  cutting  from 
its  southeastern  ex- 
tremity a  triangular 
piece  t  of  some  4.300 
ft.,  which,  in  1S16. 
was  leased  by  the  parish  to  David  Pratt  for  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  years.  After  the  transfer  of  the 
burial  ground  and  of  the  Common,  in  1853,  to  the  town 
by  the  parish,  a  quit-claim  deed  was  given  to  the  heirs  of 
the  lessee.  Before  this  transfer  the  parish  had  bought 
from  Dana  Parker  thirteen  acres  of  land  bordering  upon 
the  northern  side  of  the  cemetery.  This  purchase,  t  in 
two  parts,  one  of  five  acres,  three  quarters,  six  rods,  and 
the  other  seven  acres,  one  quarter,  six  rods,  was  made 
in  1846.  The  land  was  common  land  in  1741,  when  the 
•'  Burying  place  "  and  the  land  south  of  the  bridle  path 
were  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wood  End.  Begin- 
ning with  1742,  there  was  a  general  selling  of  the  common 


*  We  print  the  vote  as  copied  from  the  original  record  by  the  late  Win.  H. 
Wightlnan,  Esq.  The  same  vote  appears  in  Eaton's  "  History  of  Reading,"  with  a 
comma  between  the  words  "  Burying  place  "  and  "  front."  But  the  grammarian  by 
this  addition  makes  the  record  say  that  there  was  a  road  running  east  to  John  Bout- 
well's land,  which  was  not  the  case.  The  word  "  running,"  no  doubt,  was  in- 
tended by  the  committee  to  limit  "  common  land "  ;  and  had  the  comma  been 
inserted  after  "  road,"  the  intent  of  the  vote  would  have  been  clear. 

t  See  Plan  i,  page  223. 

i  See  61  and  62,  Plan  2,  page  225, 
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lands  still  belonging  to  the  town.  One  of  the  first  deeds 
written  in  the  old  records  is  one  conveying  a  piece 
of  land  to  Henry  Merrow,  and  was  a  part  of  the 
purchase  made  in  1846  by  the  parish  to  enlarge  the 
cemetery. 

In  1822,  the  parish  set  off  a  small  triangular  strip  of 
land*  at  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  burial  ground 
for  parsonage  purposes.  The  building  erected  at  that 
time  is  now  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Dr.  William  Barrows. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  in  1848,  the  parish  sold  to 
school  district  No.  6  a  parcel  of  land  t  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  old  cemetery.  This  piece  of  land,  be- 
ginning at  a  point  in  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  horse 
sheds,  t  which  then  stood  behind  the  church,  §  had  for 
its  eastern  boundary  a  length  of  some  seven  and  one 
half  rods  upon  the  turnpike  and  extended  west  a  little 
rising  five  rods.  On  this  parcel  of  land  stood  the  pound, 
an  engine-house,  and  some  nine  or  ten  of  the  horse  sheds 
above  referred  to.  By  some  maneuvering,  not  set  down 
in  the  records,  this  piece  of  land  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  one  Joseph  M.  Doe,  of  Cambridge,  and  was 
bought  back  by  the  parish  for  $650,  July  22,  1853.  This 
land,  together  with  a  strip  north  of  it,  and  between  it  and 
the  burial  ground,  as  then  defined,  was  by  a  vote  of  the 
parish  to  be  reserved  for  "  parochial  purposes/' 

In  1873,  the  town  voted  to  still  further  enlarge  the 
burial  ground  by  the  purchase  of  three  and  one  half 
acres**  of  Mr.  Dana  Parker.  In  1S94.  a  part  of  the 
western  boundary  of  the  cemetery  was  made  more  agree- 
able to  the  eye  by  the  running  of  a  give-and-take  line,  ft 
The  same  year  a  small  triangular  strip  at  its  northwestern 
extremity  was  sold  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Twombly. 

The  vote  of  the  parish  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  old 
burying  ground  and  cemetery,  as  then  defined,  and  the 
Common,  was  passed  at  a  meeting  held  July  12,  1853, 
and  reads  as  follows  :  — 

The  old  South  Parish  shall  convey  by  a  quit-claim  deed  to  the 
town  of  Reading  the  cemetery  and  old  Burying  Ground  as  now  en- 
closed, and  all  the  land  south  of  said  Burying  Ground  and  west  of  a 
line  extending  from  the  easterly  side  of  said  Burying  Ground,  southerly 
as  the  fence  now  slants  to  the  street  passing  in  front  of  the  Meeting 
House  for  the  location  of  a  Town  House,  and  all  the  land  southerly 
of  the  row  of  small  trees  south  of  the  Meeting  House  to  be  for- 
ever used  by  the  town  for  a  Common. 

In  1S67,  by  a  mutual  understanding,  the  town  erected 
a  building  for  its  high  school  upon  the  lot  set  apart  for 
the  "location  of  a  Town  House." 

The  cemetery  now  contains  some  seventeen  acres, 
beautifully  diversified  by  hill  and  dale.  The  stone,  well 
preserved,  marking  the  first  of  the  forefathers  buried  in 
the  old  churchyard,  still  stands  near  Lowell  Street,  and 
near  by  are  the  stones  marking  the  spot  where  lie,  side 
by  side,  —  one  white,  the  other  black,  —  two  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Soldiers'  Monument,  covered 
with  the  names  of  those  who  "  died  that  their  country 
might  live,"  in  the  war  of  1861-4,  and  probably  the  first 
erected  in  the  State  to  commemorate  that  terrific  struggle, 
occupies  a  commanding  position  near  by. 


*  See  P,  Plan  i,  next  page. 
§See  -+-,  Plan  i, 


t  See  F,  Plan  2. 
**  See  C,  Plans, 


{SeeH,  Plan  1. 

ttSee  Dotted  line,  Plan  3, 
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In  1890,  instructed  by  the   town,  the  trustees  then  in 
charge  christened  the  cemetery  "  Laurel  Hill." 


Cptn.  John  Brown  as  layers  out,  the  great  lot  in  Readding,  one  the 
North  Side  of  the  river,  caled  Ipswich  River,  which  was  done  by  all 
above  named,  we,  the  Subscribers,  bein  the  only  Survivers  of  the 
s'd  layers  out.  Being  desired  by  the  Select  men  of  s'd  Readding  to 
give  our  information  and  knoledg  of  the  maner  of  our  laying  out 
of  s'd  tract  of  land,  which  is  as  foloweth  :  — 

We  began  to  lay  out  by  s'd  towns  order  at  a  place  that  was  called 
andover  highway.  Deacn.  William  Cowdery's  Lot  was  the  first 
and  soe  to  lay  out  Eastward,  while  the  Land  Eastward  was  layd  out. 
and  then  we  began  againe  at  the  s'd  place  and  left  sixteen  pole 
wide  of  land  from  the  river  to  Andover  line,  for  the  town  between 
s'd  Deacn.  Cowdery's  lot  and  William  Leakin's  lot,  which  was  the 
first  lot  in  order  in  our  laying  westward.  And  then  we  laved  west- 
ward while  we  had  finished  our  work  in  laying  out  s'd  trakt  of  land, 
and  the  lots  By  order  were  layd  in  one  range  :  the  lines  were  nere  north 
and  south,  and  the  lots  Being  long.  The  way  that  we  layd  the  s'd 
lots  out  was  thus :  we  knowing  By  former  mesure  the  length  of  said 
lots,  we  Began  as  above  s'd  and  measured  both  ends  and  the  midle 
of  Every  man's  lot ;  and  made  Bounds  so  at  Boath  Ends  and  the 
midle,  which  six  Bounds  to  each  lot  was  all  the  Bonds  that  we  made, 
and  the  s'd  six  Bounds  are  to  be  and  Remaine  for  the  Just  bounds  of 
the  s'd  lots  whether  the  midle  Bounds  Stand  in  a  line  with  the  end 
Bounds  or  not ;  and  this  is  a  treue  Acount  and  return  thereof  as 
Atests. 

John  Smith    ) 
John  Brown  l 

Readding,  October  the  21st,  1704. 


Layers  out. 


Dotted  lines  represent  streets  in  Reading,  laid  out  since  1742. 
"  a  "  is  location  of  old  meeting  house. 

NORTH  PARISH  COMMON  AND  PARISH  LANDS. 

The  "  two-mile  content"  or  North  Precinct,  was  given 
to  Reading  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court  in  1651.  In 
1658-9,  the  meadows  and  uplands  were  divided  by  a 
vote  of  the  town,  the  meadows  as  follows :  — 

Ordered,  that  all  the  meadows  that  layeth  in  our  four  and  two 
miles  grant,  that  are  but  an  acre  or  less  than  an  acre  shall  be  meas- 
ured to  the  upland  as  upland,  in  whose  lot  soever  they  fall ;  and  if 
there  be  above  an  acre,  they  are  to  be  measured  for  meadow  to 
whom  they  fall  unto  by  lot. 

It  was  further  ordered  :  — 

That  the  meadows  in  the  two-mile  grant  shall  be  divided  into 
three  rows,  from  West  to  East ;  and  that  we  are  to  begin  to  lay  out 
the  lotts  of  meddow  at  the  East  end  of  that  row,  as  layeth  next  to 
Ipswich  River,  and  so  to  come  West ;  and  then  the  second  row,  and 
so  to  go  East ;  and  then  the  third  row  to  run  West ;  and  then  to 
take  all  meadow  in  the  "  Four  Miles  "  at  one  row,  and  so  to  run 
it  to  the  West  part  of  our  bounds. 

The  upland  lines  ran  nearly  north  and  south,  as 
the  following  statement,  copied  from  the  old  records, 
shows : — 

Att  a  generall  towns  meeting  held  by  the  town  of  Readding  on 
the  third  day  of  february  1661,  there  was  chosen,  viz:  —  Deacn. 
William   Cowdery,  Cptn.  John   Smith,  Cptn.   Jonathan    Toole,  and 


PLAN  2. 
Old  and  New  Cemetery,  Reading 
Dotted  line  "d"  represents  present  line  of 
Cemetery.    "  F"  is  the  "  Doe  "  lot. 

The  gentellmen  and  subscribers  of  the  premisis  above  signed  have 

made  there  return  and  to  sattisfactiOn  of  us  the  Selectmen  as  atests. 

Jno.  Holms 

Thomas  Bancroft 

Benjamin  Swayne 


Thomas  Bout-all 


\nd    we    the    Select    men    order 
^the     town     clerk    to    enter     the 
same  in  the  town  Records. 


This  is  a  true  Copey  out  of  the  originall. 

Jxo.  Heruert,  T^f/i  Clerk. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


The  lands  left  common  in  the  North  Precinct  were 
the  ten-pole  and  sixteen-pole  ways,  which  were  reserved 
for  highways  when  the  division  was  made.  Exactly  where 
all  of  these  were,  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell.  There  was 
a  ten-pole  way  running  from  Lobs  Pound  Mill  to  the 
Salem  line,  as  a  vote  of  the  town  in  1658  shows.  It 
reads : — 

Ordered  that  there  be  a  Highway  of  term  poles  broard  left  at 
each  end  of  all  those  lotts  of  Upland  beyond  Ipswich  River. 

This  way  was  laid  out  along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
uplands,  following  the  general  course  of  the  river.     South- 


drains  the  meadow  at  the  north,  and  so  followed  the 
river  on  the  line  probably  of  the  Lower  End  road,  or  Elm 
Street  as  now  named. 

There  were  highways  projected  also  from  the  river  to 
the  Andover  line  ;  but  these  were  not  always  used,  the 
convenience  of  those  who  settled  the  new  territory  mak- 
ing it  desirable  to  do  away  with  mathematical  lines. 

As  late  as  1715,  an  "old  Andover  road"  ran  from 
the  river  to  the  Andover  line  west  of  the  Sergeant  Flint 
place,  the  westerly  line  passing  "  through  part  of  said 
Flint's  further  (Thoyt)  orchard."     This  highway  troubled 


VIEWS   IN    LAUREL  HILL  CEMETERY, 
Reading. 


east  of  the  present  Common,  near  where  the  hearse  house 
now  stands,  the  way  ran  to  the  north  *  parallel  with  the 
homestead  of  the  late  Dr.  Grosvenor  followed  what 
was  formerly  called  the  Old  Road,  now  Bow  Street, 
then,  turning  to  the  northeast,  crossed   the   run   which 


*That  the  way  turned  to  the  north  at  tins  point  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
land  on  which  the  present  village  is  built,  and  the  meadow  at  the  eastward,  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  parish.  This  upland  between  the  Old  Road  and  the  meadow 
is  the  land  referred  to,  probably,  in  a  petition  of  the  north  precinct  for  the  "  com- 
mon land  that  lyeth  in  our  precinct,  near  our  meeting-house."  This  was  in  171S.  In 
1719,  the  precinct  asked  for  "  the  Emprovement  of  our  half  of  the  ministerial 
meadows."  One  of  these  meadows  was,  without  doubt,  the  meadow  lying  between 
the  parish  upland  and  the  river. 


the  sergeant,  for  it  cut  his  farm  into  two  parts.  In 
17 15,  the  town  was  persuaded  to  pass  the  following 
vote:  "Voted  to  exchange  with  Sergt.  George  Flint  the 
Highway  lying  between  his  two  lots  in  Reading,  and  to 
take  so  much  land  on  the  west  side  of  that  lot  that  he 
bought  of  Deacon  Fitch,  as  the  town  has  between  his 
lots." 

This  proviso  was  inserted,  however :  — 

"Provided  that  the  North  Meeting- House  does  not 
stand  on  any  part  of  the  land  that  the  town  is  to  have 
of  Sergt.  Flint." 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  REDDING. 


It  was  three  years  before  the  exchange  was  made,  as 
the  following  report  of  the  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  shows  :  — 


NORTH   READING  PINE. 

On  land  of  Dennis  Batchelder,  Main  Street. 
Said  to  be  300  years  old,  Height  120  feet,  circumference  16  feet,  10  inches. 

Wee,  The  Subscribers,  Being  Chosen  a  Committy  by  the  Town  of 
Reading  to  Set  out  The  Way  exchanged  with  Sergt.  Flint  as  may 
more  at  Large  appeare  by  said  Vote  of  the  exchang,  Bareing  Date 
Septm.  6th,  17 1 5.  We  went  on  the  premises  about  the  begining 
of  Sept.  Last,  Sergt.  Flint  being  not  able  to  goe 
with  us. 

He  Informed  us  of  the  Bounds,  and  Sent  his  son 
Ebenezer  with  us  to  act  in  That  affair;  and  he  Shewed 
us  the  Bounds  as  his  Father  had  Informed  us ;  and 
Thay  Stood  on  the  East  Side  of  Andever  old  path 
according  to  Record.  And  we  Rann  the  Lines  accord- 
ing to  Said  bounds,  and  farely  marked  Trees  on  the 
west  Side  of  the  Tow-n's  land;  and  we  found  at  the 
South  End  it  was  about  five  poles  and  a  half,  in 
the  middle  about  nine  pole  and  half,  at  the  North  Ende 
about  Sixteen  pole,  which  Sixteen  pole  was  meseurered 
out  about  Eleaven  years  past.  .  .  .  And  said  Ebenezer 
Flint  agreed  w"ith  us  to  Lay  out  for  the  Town  on  the 
west  Side  of  the  Lot.  Thay  Bought  of  Dacon  Fitch 
Ten  Pole  wide  at  both  Ends,  and  the  Same  in  the 
middle ;  which  we  Did  Then  bound  out.  And  we, 
haveing  Then  the  Towns  Vote  Shewed  to  us  that  the 
Town  had  given  the  Land  above  Sat  out  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  North  Precent,  Reserveing  three 
Pole  wide  in  the  most  convenant  place  for  a  way;  .  .  . 
And  The  Select  men  had  given  us  an  order,  having 
Date  Septm.  ye  Second  171S,  to  Lay  out  Said  way, 
which  we  Did,  and  it  is  as  Followeth  :  —  At  the  north 
meeting  house,  it  is  to  goe  next  to  John  Eatens  Land 
until  it  comes  within  about  Twenty  pole  of  Sum  Low  Mi 

Land  that  Joynes  to  Sart.  Flints  orchard  (West  of 
house  of  Joseph  Cowing)  ;  and  then  Goes  a  Slant 
over  to  Sargent  Flints  land;  and  Soe  by  Sargt.  Flints  land  Fourty 
Pole.  Then  Turns  a  Slant  by  the  Hill  over  to  Said  Eatens  Line 
at  ye  end  of  the  Hill  (Parker's) ;  then  it  is  to  Ly  by  Said  Eatens  Line 
cross  Three  Swamps ;  then  Turnes  a  slant  to  Said  Flints  Line  at  ye 
middle  mark.  Then  it  is  to  Turn  a  Slant  over  to  Eatens  Line,  at  ye 
norwest  End  of  Rattle  Snake  Rock  (In  bend  of  old  road  leading  to 
Long  Hill),   Soe  by  Eatens  line  Till  it  comes  to  the  Foot  of  the 


Llill  at  This  Side  Jebit*  Plain  (top  of  Hill);  Then  it  is  to  Turne 
a  Slant  to  Flints  line  at  a  Valle  at  the  hether  End  of  Said  Plaine 
(Then  Said  Plaine  Being  all  Sutable  for  a  way  any  part  of  it).  It 
is  to  goe  through  Said  Plaine  Soe  as  to  Leave  Five  acres  more  to 
Said  Flint.  Thes  it  Doth  to  Said  Eaten  and  said  Ebenezer  Flint, 
agreed  for  to  chang  Said  land  for  the  accommodation  of  a  menister; 
if  it  was  Devided  Soe,  which  we  Did. 

Reading  Septm.  4th  171S. 

f  Timothy  Wiley, 
<j  Joseph  Burnap, 
I  John  Goodwin'. 

This  is  a  True  Coppy  of  the  Commities  Return  Recorded  by 
Mr.  Francis  Smith  Town  Cler. 

The  Sergeant  Flint  homestead  was  on  the  rising  ground 
a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  site  of  the  dwelling-house 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Go  wing.  The  Sergeant  John  Eaton  home- 
stead was  the  house  occupied  by  the  late  Micah  Eaton, 
and  was  standing  as  late  as  1856.  The  boundary  line 
that  separated  the  Flint  and  Eaton  farms  began  at  the 
ten-rod  way  above  described,  at  a  point  on  the  line  of 
wall  which  formerly  separated  the  Common  from  land  of 
Mr.  Warren  A.  Campbell.  This  dividing  line  took  the 
direction  of  the  old  wall,  going  certainly  to  Long  Hill,  and 
probably  to  the  Andover  line.  The  ten-rod  way  began 
abruptly  "  at  the  meeting-house."  Where  was  the  site 
of  this  meeting-house  ?  Three  meeting-houses  have  been 
built  in  this,  the  second  parish.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  position  of  the  second  one,  which  was 
erected  in  1752.  There  are  those  living  who  worshiped 
in  this  building,  and  their  testimony  is  that  it  was  situ- 
ated about  twenty  feet  south  and  east  of  the  present  edi- 
fice.    Moreover,   a  vote,  passed  July  4,  1S2S,  reads  that 


CRESCENT  HOUSE. 
.  Christina  Anderson,  proprietress,  Crescent,  corner  Water  Street,  Wakefield. 
Site  of  ancient  dwelling-house  of  Benjamin  Poole,  Esq.,  in  1720. 

*  Gibbet  probably.  At  this  period,  in  England,  malefactors  were  not  infrequently 
hung  upon  gibbets  erected  on  treeless  plains.  It  was  expected  that  the  sight  of 
the  bodies  swinging  to  and  fro,  and  the  creaking  of  the  chains,  would  deter  others 
from  committing  capital  crimes.  This  plain  must  have  been  a  dreary,  uncanny  ex- 
panse in  those  days,  especially  in  the  wintry  months,  and  hence  the  name.  Again, 
the  word  gibbet  came  into  the  English  through  the  French,  and  was  spelled  in 
middle  English gibet  and  jibet.  In  those  days  the  French /may  have  stilt  retained 
something  of  its  original  sound,  and  so  the  writer  would  not  unnaturally  spell  the 
word  as  written  above. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


the  building  was  to  be  erected  "  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
old  meeting-house  now  standing  in  said  parish."  Now  the 
site  of  the  first  meeting-house. 

In  1709,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  and  proprie- 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  REDDING. 

It  reads:  — 


RESIDENCE  OF  TAYLOR   F.  SMITH, 
Chestnut  Street,  Wakefield. 

tors  on  the  north  side  of  Ipswich  River,  and  on  Saddler's 
Neck,  a  committee  was  chosen  by  the  town  "  to  advise 
with  them."     The  precinct,  however,  was  not  set  off  as  a 
distinct  parish  until    1 7  1 3 .     In  1 7  1 4,   the   meeting-house 
must  have  been  well  under  way,  for  the  town  that  year 
voted  "  to  give  the  North  Precinct,  Reading,  the  sum  of 
thirty  pounds,   one  half  when   they  have   finished  their 
meeting-house."      Naturally,  the  site  selected  would  be 
on  common  land.      At  this  time  the  ten-rod  way 
must  have  extended  very  nearly  seven  rods  be- 
yond what  is  now  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Common.     Eaton's  "  History  of  Reading  "  says, 
on  page  135,  that  this  house  was  situated  on  the 
"  ground  now,  or  lately  occupied  by  Dr.  Gros- 
venor's  garden."     This,  we  are  very  sure,  is  in- 
correct.     A  vote  passed  by  the  parish,  May  12, 
1752,  reads  that  the  foundation  of  the  second 
meeting-house  was  to  be  laid  "  north  and  north- 
westardly  of  the  old  meeting-house,  as  the  stand- 
ing   committee  have    laid   out,  as  near  the   old 
meeting-house  as  can   conveniently  be."       This 
description  would  place  the  first  building  on  that 
part  of  the  Common  which  lies  west  by  north  of 
the  present  hay-scales,  now  in  front  of  the  Flint 
Memorial  building.      Moreover,  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  "  lowest  tract  "  of  land  given  in 
exchange  for  the  "  old  Andover  Road  "  by  Ser- 
geant   Flint,    through    his    sons,  —  their    father 
being  sick,  —  would  place  the  meeting-house  on 
or  very  near  this  spot.      The  description  is  in  the  hand- 
writing  of   Minister    Putnam,    to    whom    the    land    was 
given    by   the  parish    at  the   time  of   his  settlement    in 
1720. 


And  as  for  ye  lowest  trackt  of  land,  which  by  estimation  contains 
nine  acres,  which  you  had  upon  an  exchange  with  Ebenezer  Flint, 
Junex  and  Nathaniel  Flint,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  Andover  Roade, 
and  is  bounded  as  followeth  :  Att  ye  south- 
west corner  with  a  littel  pine  tree  marked 
(on  the  edge  of  the  Common  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  front  of  the  tavern  of  the  late 
David  Damon) ;  from  thence  with  the  roade 
(Bow  Street)  yt  cometh  up  from  ye  bridge 
(over  the  rivulet  that  drains  the  meadow 
east  of  Haverhill  Street),  easterly  to  a  bunch 
of  Birches ;  northwesterly  with  Samuel  Up- 
ton's meadow,  as  the  upland  runs,  to  a 
stake  and  heap  of  stones  on  the  south  side 
of  the  run  upon  ye  road  (Elm  Street), 
which  is  the  northeast  comer  of  ye  land  ; 
from  thence  westerly  with  the  road  to  a 
stake  and  heap  of  stones  att  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  land;  from  thence  southerlv 
011  the  road  (the  three-rod  way  laid  out 
against  the  line  dividing  the  Eaton  and 
Flint  farms  upon  a  straight  line),  upon  a 
straight  line  to  a  stake  joyning  upon  ye 
acre  of  land  given  by  Sergeant  Flint  to  ye 
use  of  the  meeting-house  ;  from  thence 
round  ye  acre  of  land  which  Sergeant  Flint 
gave  to  ye  use  of  ye  meeting-house  it  is 
round  ye  east  of  s'd  acre  to  ye  pine  tree 
first  mentioned. 

Another  interesting  question. 
Tradition  has  it  that  the  land  on  which  the  first  church 
stood  was  given  by  Sergeant  Flint.  In  the  Flint  Me- 
morial Volume,  published  in  1S60,  we  are  told  that 
Sergeant  Flint  "  gave  the  Parish  one  acre  of  land  on 
which  the  first  meeting-house  was  built."  But  it  will  be 
noticed  in  the  above  description  of  the  nine  acres  of  the 
Putnam  estate,  that  the  language  is  "land  given  by 
Sergeant  Flint  for  the  use  of  the  meeting  house." 


RESIDENCE  OF  THOMAS  HICKEY, 
Murray  Street,  Wakefield. 


Right  here  it  perhaps  would  be  well  to  attempt  an 
answer  to  the  query  which,  no  doubt,  has  suggested  itself 
to  the  reader,  why  the  proviso  was  inserted  in  the  vote  of 
17  15,  by  the  town,  when  it  agreed  to  exchange  ways  with 
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OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  REDDING. 


Sergeant  Flint.  The  proviso,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is 
without  meaning  unless  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Sergeant  and  the  town  as  to  the 
location  of  the  meeting-house  erected  at  that  time.  And 
we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  matter  in  dispute 


RESIDENCE  OF  TIMOTHY  FOWLE, 
Park  Street,  North  Reading. 

was  whether  the  meeting-house  was  on  the  ten-rod  way 
or  on  the  land  of  the  Sergeant.  Three  years  passed  be- 
fore the  exchange  of  lands  was  made,  and  meanwhile 
probably  the  matter  was  amicably  adjusted  by  the  Ser- 
geant waiving  his  claim  to  the  land  on  which  the  meet- 
ing-house stood  ;  this  gift  of  an  acre,  which  was  north 
and  west  of  the  church.  We  are  the  more  strongly  in- 
clined to  this  opinion  from  the  fact  that  the  old  church- 
yard lay  to  the  northwest  of  the  meeting-, 
house,  and  also  because  when,  in  1701, /it 
was  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting-house,  it 
was  to  be  "  on  land  given  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

The  new  ten-rod  way  to  Andover  taken 
in  exchange  for  the  "  Old  Andover  Road  " 
probably  began  at  the  stone  wall  near  the 
burying-ground,  and  was  connected  with 
the  road  that  came  up  by  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  Common,  by  a  way  which 
crossed  this  acre,  passing  near  the  meeting- 
house. This  is  the  reason,  probably,  why 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Putnam  estate 
follows  the  road,  and  its  southern  and  east- 
ern boundary  is  described  as  going  "  round 
the  acre  of  land." 

Tradition  says  that  the  land   on    which 
the  present  meeting-house  stands  was  given 
by  Rev.  Eliab  Stone,  the  second  minister 
of  the  old  North  Precinct.     This  may  be  so,  for  in  1805 
Mr.  Stone  gave  an  acre  of   land  "  west  of  the  church," 
which  was  always  to  lie  in  common  —  no  other  building 
than    a  church  to   be  placed  upon   it.      This  land  must 
have  been  north  as  well  as  west  of  the  old  edifice.     It 


is  not  improbable  that  the  present  meeting-house  may 
stand  on  land  bought  by  the  parish,  with  money  given 
them  by  the  town  in  1753.  In  a  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee that  year,  one  may  read  this  :  — 

We,  the  Subscribers,  being  a  Committee  to  Sell  what  can  be 
Spared  of  the  ten  Rod,  or  ten  Poleway,  at  each  End 
of  the  Lotts  in  the  North  Parish,  we  report  as  fol- 
loweth  : 

We  have  Sold  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bumap  the  Six  Pole 
against  his  Lot  for  27  pounds  old  Tenor;  Sold  to  Mr. 
William  Upton  all  at  the  North  End  of  his  Lott,  for  two 
pounds  Twelve  Shillings  Lawfull  Money;  Sold  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Holt  the  Six  Pole  at  the  North  End  of  his  Lott 
for  Eight  Pounds  Lawfull  Money  ;  —  Sold  to  Mr.  William 
Sawyer  what  can  be  Spared  of  the  ten  Pole  That  he  hath 
within  his  fence  upon  the  North  of  the  Road  at  the 
South  End  of  his  Lott ;  and  also  a  Piece  upon  the  South 
of  the  Road  Against  his  Bam  as  far  as  his  Meadow 
Bounds,  reserving  a  three  Pole  way;  Sold  it  for  fifty 
Pounds  old  Tenor;  said  fifty  Pounds  To  be  voted  to  the 
.  North  Parish  to  Purchase  the  Acre  Already  Voted,  and 
as  much  more  as  the  s'd  fifty  Pounds  old  Tenor  Will 
Purchase  for  a  conveniency  about  the  Meeting  House  in 
the  North  Parish  and  for  a  Training  Field  (Field  east  of 
the  present  Poor  House)  there. 

About  18 17,  the  road  which  now  runs  from 
the  meeting-house  to  the  ten-rod  way,  now  Park 
Street,   and  in  front  of  the  residence  of    Mr. 
Warren  A.  Campbell,  was  cut  through  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  Common.     In   1825,  a 
road  was  made  through  the  parish  land,  where  the  present 
village  of  North  Reading  is  situated,  and  the  land  lotted 
off  for  sale.     This  highway  made  a  straight  connection 
with  the  road  which  was  built  in  173S,  from  what  is  now 
Bow  Street  to  the  Lynn  line. 

The  following  are  the  reports  of  the  committees 
recommending  the  laying  out  of  the  above-mentioned 
way  :  — 


RESIDENCE  OF  MARTIN   L.  HAYWARD, 
Hayward  Avenue,  North  Reading. 

Reading,  North  Precinct,  March  ye  3d,  173S. 
These  may  certifie  ye  Town  of  Reading,  That  Wee.  ye  Sub- 
scribers, Do  Give  free  Liberty  of  a  High  way  over  our  mill  Ham.  ye 
Town  Laying  a  way  over  s'd  Dam  &  oxer  ye  river  above  s*d  mill :  ye 
Town  maintaining  one  Third  of  ye  Gravell  part  of  s'd  High  way  & 
wee,  ye  Subscribers,  Do  Promise  to  maintain  ye   other  Two  Thirds 
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RESIDENCE  OF  WARREN   EATON, 
Corner  of  Park  and  Washington  Streets,  North  Reading 


We,  ye  Subscribers,  Being  Select  men  of  Reading 
have  laid  out  a  two  Pole  way  from  ye  Flint  mill  in  ye 
North  Precinct  To  Lyn  Line  viz.:  from  ye  New  Bridge 
By  ye  corn  mill  To  a  gray  oake  By  William  Flint 
fence,  &  so  as  ye  fence  Now  goeth  Till  we  come  up 
ye  Hill  To  a  Small  White  oake  Spliced  on  ye  Side 
of  ye  Hill  By  s'd  Flint  orchard,  &  from  Thence  To  a 
Small  White  oake,  &  from  Thence  To  a  Gray  oake 
Near  to  ye  old  Saw  mill  Dam  (brook  this  side  the 
estate  of  the  late  Jacob  Mclntire),  &  over  Past  the 
Dam  To  a  Small  white  oake,  &  from  Thence  To  a 
great  crotched  gray  oake,  *!v  from  Thence  To  Lyn 
Line  Near,  to  s'd  Flint  wall. 

Ebenezer  Flint,  "1 

Thomas  Nichols,  ^Selectmen. 

Peter  Emerson,  J 

The  above  way  laid  out  Nov.  S,  173S. 

The  old  parish  "  burying  ground  "  was  a 
few  rods  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  present 


of  ye  Gravell  Part  which  is  our  Dam,  So 
long  as  wee  keep  up  a  mill  or  mills  There  ; 
&  Do  obleige  our  selves  or  Heirs  &  assignes 
To  Perform  ye  Same. 

Daniel   Putnam, 
Fuenezer  Flint, 
Ehenezer    Flint,  Jun., 
George  Flint, 
Jonathan  Flint, 
William  Flint. 
The  above  is  a  True  Copy. 
Recorded    by     Peter      Emerson,     Town 
Clerk. 

Reading,  North  Precinct,  March  ye  3d,  1738. 
These  may  certifie  ye  Town  of  Reading 
That  wee,  ye  Subscribers,  Promise  To  Give 
Soficiency  of   Land  for  an  High  way  from 
ye  River  Till  it  comes  to   William  Flints 
Land,  ye  Town  Laying  ye  High  way  There. 
Ebenezer  Flint, 
Jonathan  Flint, 
William  Flint. 
The  above  is  a  True  Copy. 
Attest:   Peter  Emerson,  Town  Clerk. 


ICE  OF  MRS.  HARRIET  N.   FLINT, 
Main  Street,  Wakefield. 


RESIDENCE  OF  SAMUEL  K.  HAMILTON, 
Yale  Avenue,  Wakefield. 


church  structure.  The  uneven  sur- 
face and  the  richer  verdure  gave 
evidence  of  its  location  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

August  g,  1S51,  the  parish  voted 
to  give  School  District  No.  1  per- 
mission to  locate  its  house  on  the 
Common,  near  the  site  of  the  first 
meeting-house.  This  building  was 
afterwards  moved  to  its  present 
location,  on  land  of  the  late  Dr. 
Grosvenor. 

In  1856,  the  parish  gave  its  Com- 
mon and  meeting-house  to  the  town 
under  certain  restrictions.  In  1857, 
the  town  enlarged  its  Common  by 
buying  of  Mr.  Warren  A.  Camp- 
bell from  a  quarter  to  a  half  acre 
of  land  which  joined  its  western 
boundary. 

The  Common  now  contains  not 
far  from  three  acres. 


i    faHL-s 


,HE  services  held  in  the  Congregational 
house  of  worship  in  Wakefield  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  of  May,  1S94,  were 
happily  suggestive  of  the  progressive 
development  of  religious  life  in  the  com- 
munity from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  edi- 
fice itself,  to  whose  strength  and  beauty  nature  and  art 
contributed  their  blended  gifts,  suggested  the  vitality  of 
Christian  faith  and  the  permanence  of  Christian  institu- 
tions amid  the  mighty  and  complex  movements  of  modern 
life.  Representatives  of  the  ancient  church  and  her 
ministry  spoke  of  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  continuous 
worship  and  spiritual  service  since  the  settlers  blazed 
their  way  through  the  Lynn  woods  and  built  their  first 
rough  meeting-house  between  the  lakes.  Churches  of 
the  same  denominational  name,  somewhat  her  debtor  for 
their  own  existence  and  nurture,  sent  messages  of  filial 
congratulation.  And  from  other  ecclesiastical  bodies 
came  greetings  of  fraternity  and  good-will,  intimating 
that  old  antagonisms  had  passed  away,  and  that  one 
spirit  and  one  purpose  are  uniting  churches  and  Chris- 
tians of  every  name.  Of  this  religious  progress,  which  is 
like  the  expanding  life  of  a  plant,  tended  by  faithful 
hands,  yet  growing  through  the  agency  of  unseen  forces 
and  sometimes  developing  in  unlooked-for  ways,  it  is  our 
privilege  to  offer  a  sketch  to  the  readers  of  this  volume. 

I.     The  First  Meeting-House,   1644-1688-9. 

In  1720,  Rev.  Richard  Brown,  fifth  minister  of  the 
First  Church,  or  the  Congregational  church,  of  Wakefield, 
entered  upon  the  records  the  following  :  — 

"  A  Copy  of  ye  Covenant  made  at  ye  gathering  of  ye 
first  chh.  in  Reading,  in  New  England  about  ye  yr.  1644." 
While  the  loss  of  a  few  precious  pages  from  the  earliest 
book  of  records  renders  an  unconditional  statement  as  to 
the  time  of  gathering  this  church  impossible,  the  local  tra- 
dition that  it  occurred  in  1644  has  very  strong  support.  * 
It  was,  therefore,  about  the  twenty-fifth  church  founded 

*  See  "  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,''  second  series,  Vol.  VII.  page  51  ; 
also  third  series,  Vol.  Ill,  page  3S4  ;  also  second  series,  Vol.  VI.  page  416  (Hub- 
bard's" History  of  New  England");  "  A  Commemorative  Sketch,"  by  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Bliss,  page  S,  note. 


in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  and  is  in  age  the  nineteenth 
among  the  Congregational  churches  now  existing  in  the 
commonwealth. 

The   first   page   of   the  extant  records  is  given    here- 
with :  — 


CP-~,;  S--"P  <*"£«" 
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The  covenant  referred  to  by  Rev.  Richard  Brown,  bv 
which  the  first  members  bound  themselves  into  a  church, 
resembles  very  closely  throughout,  and  is  in  some  por- 
tions apparently  a  verbal  transcript  of  the  longer  covenant 
of  the  Salem  church,  adopted  there  in  1636.*  It  is 
substantially  the  covenant  subscribed  to  by  the  original 
members  of  the   north  and   west   parish  churches.     For 


*  "  Creeds  and   Platforms  of  Congregationalism,"  Dr.  Williston  Walker,  page 
16  ff. 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  years  the  First  Church  had  no 
formal  creed  or  confession  of  faith.  Individuals  who 
wished  to  become  members  gave  an  oral  or  written 
"relation  "  of  religious  experience  and  doctrinal  belief, — 


FIRST  MEETING-HOUSE  IN  ANCIENT   READING,  1644. 

as  is  still  the  custom, —  and  were  received  by  assenting  to 
this  covenant.  So  interesting  a  symbol  claims  a  place 
upon  these  pages. 

THE    COVENANT. 

We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  covenant  with  the  Lord, 
and  with  one  another,  and  do  solemnly  bind  ourselves  before  the 
Lord  and  His  people  that  we  will,  through  the  help  of  Christ 
strengthening  of  us,  walk  after  the  Lord  in  all  His  ways  according  as 
He  has  traced  them  out  to  us  in  His  word  of  grace  and  truth. 

And,  i.  We  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  our  God,  and  give  up  our- 
selves (with  our  seed  after  us  in  their  generations)  to  be  His  people, 
in  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  our  hearts. 

2.  We  give  ourselves  up  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  ruled  and 
guided  by  Him  in  the  matters  of  His  worship,  and  in  our  whole  con- 
versation, acknowledging  Him  not  only  our  alone  Savior,  but  also 
our  King,  Sovereign,  and  Ruler  over  us,  and  our  Prophet  and  Teacher 
by  His  word  and  spirit,  forsaking  all  other  teachers  and  doctrines, 
which  He  has  not  commanded;  and  we  wholly  disclaim  our  own 
righteousness  in  point  of  justification,  and  look  to  it  as  filthy  rags, 
and  do  cleave  unto  Him  for  righteousness  and  life,  grace  and  glory. 

3.  We  do  farther  promise,  by  the  help  of  Christ,  to  walk  with 
our  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  congregation,  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love,  watching  over  them  and  caring  for  them  ;  avoiding 
all  jealousies,  superstitions,  backbitings,  censurings,  quarrelings,  and 
secret  risings  of  heart  against  them ;  forgiving  and  forbearing,  and 
yet  seasonably  admonishing  and  restoring  them  by  a  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, and  set  them  in  joint  again  that  have  been  through  infirmity 
overtaken  in  any  fault  among  us. 

4.  We  will  not  in  the  congregation  be  forward  to  shew  our  gifts 
or  parts  in  speaking,  nor  be  ready  to  disgrace  our  brethren,  or  discover 
their  failings,  but  attend  an  orderly  call  before  we  put  forth  our- 
selves, doing  nothing  to  the  offense  of  the  church,  but  in  all  things 
endeavoring  our  own  and  our  brethren's  edification  and  trust  in  God. 

5.  We  farther  bind  ourselves,  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  to  labor 
how  we  may  advance  the  gospel,  and  how  we  may  advance  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  how  we  may  win  and  gain  them  that  are 
without,  and  how  we  may  settle  grace  and  peace  among  ourselves, 
and  seek,  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  the  peace  of  all  the  churches, 
seeking  the  help,  and  counsel,  and  direction  of  other  churches  if 
need  be,  not  putting  any  stumbling  block  before  any,  but  laboring 
to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil. 

6.  We  do  hereby  promise  to  behave  and  demean  ourselves 
obediently  in  all  lawful  things  to  those  that  God  hath  placed  over 
us  in  the  Church  and  Commonwealth;  knowing  that  it  is  our  duty 
not  to  grieve  them,  but  to  encourage  them  in  their  places,  and  in 
the  administration  of  their  charge  that  God  hath  committed  to 
them. 

7.  We  resolve  in  the  same  strength  to  approve  ourselves  in  our 
particular  callings,  shunning  idleness,  not  slothful  in  business,  know- 


ing that  idleness  is  the  bane  of  any  society,  etc.  Neither  will  we  deal 
hardly  or  oppressingly  with  any  wherein  we  are  the  Lord's  stewards  ; 
promising  to  our  best  abilities,  to  teach  our  children  the  good 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  that  they  may  also  learn  to  serve  and  fear 
him  with  us,  that  it  may  go  well  with  them  and  with  us  forever. 

Imagination  reproduces  that  first  humble,  rough  meet- 
ing-house near  the  present  corner  of  Main  and  Albion 
Streets,  that  "  Redding  built  with  little  silver  mettle,"  as 
an  early  work,  disclosing  poetic  intentions,  informs  us.* 
The  building  belonged  to  the  days  of  "  square  log 
houses  with  their  clay-filled  chinks,  surmounted  with 
steep  roofs  thatched  with  long  straw  or  grass,  and  often 
with  only  beaten  earth  for  a  floor."  t  Windows  of  oiled 
paper  or  lozenge-shaped  panes  set  in  lead  admitted 
light.  Wolves'  heads  frequently  ornamented  the  logs 
outside,  while  the  stocks  and  the  pillory  stood  threat- 
eningly by.  The  beating  of  a  drum  may  have  an- 
nounced the  hour  of  service  for  the  militant  church  and 
congregation,  who  came  escorted  by  a  "  competent  num- 
ber of  pieces,  fixed  and  compleat  with  powder,  and  shot, 
and  swords,"  as  an  order  of  1640  required.  Youths 
and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  standing,  or  seated 
on  long,  narrow  benches  made  of  rough  planks  placed 
on  legs,  listened  in  the  icy  dullness  of  winter  or  the 
stifling,  woody  heat  of  summer,  to  prayers  and  sermons 
whose  length  drew  forth  the  naive  confession  that  "  we 
have  a  strong  weakness  in  New  England,  that  when  we 
are  speaking  we  know  not  how  to  conclude." 

Neither  in  this  house  nor  in  its  successor  were  the 
Scriptures  read  without  comment.  It  is  probable  that 
attempts  were  made  there  to  render  musically  the  psalms 
from  the  Psalm-Book  of  Henry  Ainsworth,  in  use  at 
Salem  until  1667,  and  from  which  Priscilla,  the  Puritan 
maiden,  was  singing,  when  John  Alden  went  on  his 
errand.  Possibly,  before  the  increasing  numbers  in  the 
settlement  crowded  this  little  building  so  full  as  to  re- 
quire a  larger  structure,  the  "  Bay  Psalm-Book, "  issued 
at  Cambridge  about  1640,  with  its  almost  equally  un- 
rhythmical lines,  had  replaced  the  former  treasured  vol- 
ume. And  to  hint  that  offerings  may  have  been  received 
there  for  Indian  missions,  under  Eliot  and  the  Mayhews, 
would  not  be  wildly  fanciful,  t 

Any  sincere  effort  to  recall  the  religious  life  of  those 
days  must  invest  this  lowly  house  with  a  dignity  which 
even  costly  granite  walls  and  artistic  furnishings  can- 
not rival,  —  the  house  of  prayer  for  men,  strong  and 
true  to  one  another  and  to  God,  molded  in  their  Eng- 
lish homes,  and  in  the  wilderness,  by  heroic  aspirations 
and  lofty  ideals  for  the  individual  and  the  commonwealth. 
Their  first  minister  was  Henry  Green,  ordained  from 
among  themselves  Nov.  5,  1645,  "  a  young  man  of  good 
abilities  to  preach  the  Word,  and  of  very  humble  behav- 
iour." §  Samuel  Haugh,  "  studious  to  promote  the  truths 
of  Christ, "§  followed  him  (1650-1662).  Then  came  John 
Brock,  whom  Cotton  Mather  includes  among  the  "  learned 
men  who  have  been  the  issue  and  honor  of  Harvard 
College,"  and  whose  special  honor  was  his  goodness  and 

* "  Massachusetts  Historical  Collection,"  Fourth  Series,  Vol.  I.,  page  201. 
I  "  The  Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  England,"  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle. 
ttl  American  Church  History  Series,"  Vol.  III.,  page  166. 
§  Massachusetts  Historical  Collection  Series  2,  Vol.  7,  page  51. 
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the  closeness  of  his  walk  with  God.*  Supporting  these 
pastors  and  teachers,  and  leading  the  long  line  of  noble 
men  who  have  served  in  the  deacon's  office  in  the 
churches  of  the  community,  were  William  Cowdrey,  town 
clerk  for  more  than  forty  years  and  selectman  for  over 
thirty ;  Thomas  Parker,  whom  tradition  connects  with 
Reading,  England  ;  Thomas  Kendall,  John  Pearson,  and 
Zachary  Fitch. 

By  the  terms  of  a  law  of  1631,  only  church  members 
were  freemen,  qualified  to  vote.f  In  163S,  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  town  were  ordered  by  the  Colony  Court  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  religious  ordinances.!  At- 
tendance upon  the  services  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  fast 
days,  were  made  compulsory  by  statute  in  1646.!  Church 
and  State  were  practically  identical.  Bearing  to  these 
shores  the  stock  of  freedom,  and  planting  it  deep,  the 
founders  of  the  Bay  Colony  thought  it  necessary  to  es- 
tablish their  own  form  of  worship  by  law,  and  dared 
not  leave  to  the  free- will  of  the  people  the  maintenance 
of  churches. 

But  one  finds  even  in  the  clays  of  the  first  meeting- 
house signs  of  movements  which  in  time  were  to  loosen 
these  bonds,  and  expand  life  in  the  church  and  com- 
munity. The  representative  from  Redding  in  1650. 
Capt.  Richard  Walker,  with  five  others,  dissented  from 
the  decree  of  the  court  ordering  William  Pynchon's 
book  to  the  fire,  on  account  of  its  alleged  heretical  sen- 
timents. Three  years  later,  Henry  Felch  is  convicted  of 
"  departing  the  public  assembly  where  the  ordinance  of 
(infant)  baptism  is  about  to  be  administered."  In  1672, 
a  husband  and  wife  were  summoned  to  answer  "for  not 
coming  to  the  publique  worship  of  God  on  the  Lord's 
Day ";  and  subsequently  the  husband  is  convicted  of 
"bringing  up  his  children  in  a  rude,  irreligious,  profane, 
and  barbarous  manner." 

The  fervor  of  the  Puritan  revival  in  which  the  first  New 
England  churches  were  founded  gradually  cooled,  and 
the  type  of  piety  became  less  intensely  evangelical.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  by  1676,  five  out  of  every  six 
men  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony  were  not  members  of 
the  church. J  Political  considerations  of  moment  were 
raised  by  this  condition  of  affairs.  But  what  was  prob- 
ably of  more  serious  concern  to  the  religious  leaders  of 
that  generation,  was  the  separation  of  so  many  people  of 
intelligence  and  moral  worth  from  the  churches.  How  to 
reach  the  unchurched  was  the  problem  two  and  a  quarter 
centuries  ago. 

The  "  Half-Way  Covenant  "  device  was  approved  by 
a  synod  which  convened  in  Boston  in  1662.  The 
most  prominent  of  the  first  and  second  generations  of 
Massachusetts  ministers  were  present.  Rev.  Mr.  Haugh, 
of  Redding,  was  among  them  and,  while  attending  its 
sessions,  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness,  dying  in  the 
prime  of  life.  It  was  there  decided  that  men  and  women 
baptized  in  infancy  might  simply  declare  their  belief  in 
the  Bible  and  Christianity,  and  then,  if  of  blameless  life, 


*See  "  A  Commemorative  Sketch."     Page  33. 

t  "The  Puritan  Age  in  Massachusetts,"  by  George  E.  Ellis,  pp.  20S  ff. 
?.  "  The  Puritan  Age  in  Massachusetts,"  page  203  ;  and  "  Memorial  History  of 
Boston,"  Vol.  I.,  page  [56. 


be  so  far  accounted  members  of  the  church  as  to  present 
their  children  for  baptism. 

That  one  like  Mr.  Brock  should  have  sanctioned  this 
course,  as  he  evidently  did,  is  an  indication  that  the 
motive  of  this  famous  Half-way  Covenant  was  religious 
and  not  chiefly  political.*  It  was  hoped  that  church  and 
people  might  be  brought  into  closer  sympathy,  and  that 
"  associated  or  affiliated  "  members  would  at  length  be- 
come full  members  by  virtue  of  a  personal  religious 
experience. 

A  quaint  record  of  Nov.  2,  1687,  states  that  at  a  church 
meeting  the  "  names  of  their  Adult  children  were  desired 
and  given  that  according  to  their  number,  a  place  of 
meeting  for  their  awakening  might  be  appointed."  "  The 
meeting  attended,  the  most  of  ye  Adult  children  of  ye 
Church  were  instructed  referring  to  the  duty  of  owning 
the  Covenant  &  exhorted,  comforted  &  charged,  as  the 
case  of  any  required,  &  told  —  yt  after  such  a  time  for 
their  serious  consideration  they  had  liberty  to  ye  elders 
to  be  examined,  and  giving  (them)  encouragement,  there 
were  several  of  them  propounded  to  ye  Church,  and  then 
to  ye  congregation,  &  nothing  scandalous  objected  within 
a  fourtnight,  were  owned  in  order  to  ye  children's  bap- 
tism." Side  by  side  in  the  records  of  two  centuries  ago 
are  the  names  of  those  who  simply  owned  the  Covenant 
and  of  those  who  were  admitted  into  full  communion  and 
to  the  Lord's  Supper.  After  1732,  the  names  in  the 
former  list  are  few,  and  the  last  was  entered  in  1745. 

In  1678,  one  reads  of  an  over-filled  meetinghouse. 
But  though  a  rate  of  ,£60  or  £jo  was  ordered  the  next  year 
and  an  additional  one  later,  the  money  appears  to  have 
been  expended  upon  the  old  building,  in  the  purchase  of 
land,  and  in  erecting  the  first  parsonage,  which  stood 
south  of  the  place  of  worship.  The  total  cost  of  this 
ancient  manse,  including  land  and  labor,  was  ,£333,  16s., 
and  2d. 

During  the  year  1688,  subscriptions  for  a  larger  house 
of  worship  were  solicited  in  earnest,  and  somewhat  more 
than  ,£365  was  obtained  from  one  hundred  and  nine  sub- 
scribers. Individual  contributions  varied  from  £10  to  a 
single  shilling.  Parties  contributed  from  what  is  now 
Stoneham,    Lynnfield,    North     Reading,     Reading,     and 


SECOND   MEETING-HOUSE   IN   OLD   PARISH. 
Erected  in  16S9. 

Wakefield.  The  new  building,  as  the  accompanying  pho- 
tograph shows,  resembled  the  famous  "  Old  Tunnel  "  of 
Lynn   and  the  "  Old  Ship,"  still  standing  at   Hingham, 

*  "  American  Church  History  Series,"  Vol.  III.,  page  173. 
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both  of  which  belong  to  the  same  decade.  It  stood  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Quannapowitt,  west  of  and  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Congregational  house  of  worship. 

II.    Beginnings  in  the  North  Parish,  1690-1732. 

The  Ipswich,  or  "  great  river,"  beyond  which  the  colony 
court  had  granted  in  1651  to  the  inhabitants  of  Redding 
"a  certayne  tract  of  land,  about  two  miles  content," 
formed  a  natural  line  of  division  within  the  limits  of  the 
enlarged  township.  From  the  first  meeting-house  to  the 
rising  ground  on  the  north  of  the  Ipswich  is  five  miles. 


THE  PUTNAM   HOUSE, 
Bow  Street,  North  Reading. 

One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  town.  Built  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Putnam,  the  first  Congregational 
minister  of  the  North  Parish  of  Reading,  who  was  ordained  June  29,  1720,  at  the  age  of  23  years,  and 
who  died  in  1759.     The  house  has  always  been  and  still  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Putnam  family. 


The  "freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  Redding" 
voted  unanimously  in  1696,  that  as  soon  as  there  should 
be  a  "  suitable  and  competent  number  of  inhabitants  " 
settled  on  the  tract  of  land  beyond  the  river,  including 
"  Sadler's  Neck,"  and  when  they  "  do  call  and  settle  and 
maintain  a  godly,  learned,  and  orthodox  minister,"  they 
should  be  free  from  paying  for  the  support  of  the  ministry 
on  the  south  side  or  at  the  First  Church.  Two  reasons 
for  this  action  are  given.  One  is  the  glory  of  God  through 
the  upholding  and  promotion  of  public  worship  ;  the  other 
is  fraternal  consideration  for  those  of  their  brethren  who 
lived  so  far  from  the  meeting-house,  as  that  they  "  often- 
times cannot  come,  and  seldom  can  bring  their  children." 

A  petition  to  be  set  off  as  a  distinct  parish  was  denied 
in  171 1,  but  when  renewed  in  17  13,  it  was  granted.  The 
people  of  the  North  Precinct  or  parish  had  already  given 
evidence  of  their  sincere  intention  to  meet  the  conditions 
on  which  they  were  to  be  separated.  They  had  asked 
advice  of  the  town  as  to  the  site  of  their  proposed  meet- 
ing-house (1709).  A  year  or  two  before  the  precinct  was 
formed  some  kind  of  a  building  for  religious  purposes  had 
been  begun.*  December,  17 13,  the  parish  voted  "to 
chous  two  persons  to  tret  with  a  gentilman  to  prech  to  us 
in  order  to  a  settlement  amongst  us."  t  The  following 
April  it  was  voted  to  "put  body-seats"  into  the  meeting- 

*  Rev.  Eliab  Stone,  "  Half  Century  Sermon,"   iSii. 
t  North  Parish  Records. 


house,  which  vote  was  soon  reversed,  and  it  was  decided 
also,  "  not  to  see  anything  in  order  to  putting  up  a 
pulpit."  The  same  year  (1714)  the  town  agrees  to 
give  the  north  parish  ^30,  one  half  when  the  meeting- 
house shall  be  finished,  and  the  other  half  when  they 
build  a  ministerial  house.  Offers  of  settlement  were 
made  to  two  or  three  ministers,  but  declined.  In  1717, 
"  twenty  shillings  and  entertainment  "  are  to  be  offered 
to  a  "gentillman  that  shall  come  and  prech  among  us." 
from  week  to  week  as  a  supply.  The  same  year  they  will 
"  settle  a  minister  among  them  as  fast  as  they  can  and  in 
the  best  method  they  can."  Between  the 
rude  and  fading  lines  of  the  earliest  records 
are  clearly  visible  the  good-will  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  First  Church,  the  cordial  and 
grateful  feeling  of  the  north  parish,  and 
the  strenuous,  almost  pathetic,  efforts  of  a 
resolute  people  without  liberal  means  to 
maintain  the  institutions  of  religion. 

In  171S,  their  prayers  and  toils  are  re- 
warded. A  young  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, class  of  17  17,  Daniel,  son  of  Benjamin 
Putnam,  of  Danvers,  and  nephew  of  one 
of  his  future  parishioners,  Sergt.  George 
Flint,  began  to  preach  for  them.  An  invita- 
tion to  settle  at  a  salary  of  ^66  and  fifteen 
cords  of  wood  annually  was  accepted.  Instead 
of  the  proposed  settlement  of  ^100  the 
ministerial  house  was  built.  It  is  still  stand- 
ing on  Bow  Street,  and  is  occupied  by  Mr. 
George  Putnam,  a  descendant.  The  formal 
organization  of  the  church  and  the  ordin- 
ation of  its  first  pastor  followed,  June  29,  1720. 
Thirty-nine  persons,  twelve  men  of  whom  were  dismissed 
from  the  First  Church,  signed  the  historic  covenant. 

Their  first  house  of  worship  probably  had  been  com- 
pleted. Standing  on  what  now  is  the  Common,  southeast 
of  the  present  Universalist  church  and  the  town  hall,  it 
served  as  the  meeting-house  until  1752.  A  portion  of  it, 
which  is  generally  considered  the  porch,  or  some  kind  of 
an  addition,  having  been  many  things  to  various  parties, 
—  schoolhouse,  grocery  store,  and  shop, —  may  still  be 
seen  on  Chestnut  Street,  on  the  estate  of  D.  G.  Eaton. 

FAC-SIMILE   OF  HANDWRITING   OF  REV.  DANIEL  PUTNAM. 

The  pastoral  labors  of  Mr.  Putnam  continued  fully 
forty  years,  or  until  his  death,  in  1759.  He  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  piety.  The  necessity  for  economy  and  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  pastor  and  people  was  continuous. 
The  membership  of  the  church  slowly  increased,  almost 
exactly  five  each  year  being  the  average  number  of  addi- 
tions from  1720  to  1759-  The  earnestness  and  spirit  of 
their  first  pastor  are  strikingly  shown  by  the  story  of  his 
prayer  during  the  great  earthquake  in  1727.  When 
shocks  were  felt,  as  he  himself  notes,  repeatedly,  lasting 
at  times  "  three  months  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
very  hard,"  his  anxious  people  came  to  him  inquiring 
what  they  should  do.      Opening  his  window  in   silence, 
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and  reaching  forth  his  hands  toward  heaven,  he  prayed  : 
"  O  Lord,  shake  thou  the  hearts  of  sinners  by  thy 
Spirit,  as  thou  art  now  shaking  the  earth  by  thy  power.'' 
Then,  closing  the  window,  he  dismissed  his  callers,  doubt- 
less awed  if  not  comforted. 

Thomas  Taylor  and  John  Harnden  were  the  first 
deacons  of  the  north  parish  church.  When  elected,  the 
pastor  gave  them  a  charge  which  was  short  and  compre- 
hensive according  to  his  own  record,  that  they  might  know 
in  what  their  duties  consisted.  With  the  name  of  the 
second  of  these  office  bearers,  also  the  first  parish  clerk 
of  the  precinct,  belongs  the  story  of  that  savage  attack 
by  night  upon  a  lonely  and  low  cottage  in  what  is  now 
Wilmington,  but  was  then  Reading,  where  five  Indians 
surprised  the  mother  with  her  children  during  the  father's 
absence,  killing  four  of  the  family,  including  Mrs.  Harn- 
den, and  making  captives  of  the  others,  who  were  soon 
after  rescued.  * 

A  church  was  organized  at  Lynnfield,  as  in  the  north 
parish,   in    1720;  nine   years   later  one  was  gathered  at 
Stoneham  ;  in  1733,  Wilmington  had  a  church  of  her  own. 
To  form  all  these  the  First  Church  gave  of  her  member- 
ship.      Meanwhile,    throughout    the    pastorates    of  Rev. 
Jonathan    Pierpont   and   Rev.    Richard    Brown,   each   of 
twenty  years  with  an  interval  of  three  years  between 
them,  the  original    church  increased  in  numbers  and 
strength.     In    1720,  the    membership  numbered    two 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  not  including  the  twelve  dis- 
missed to  the  north  parish,  nor  the  six  to  Lynnfield. 

There  is  an  interesting  tradition  that  Rev.  Mr.  Brown 
held  services  in  the  old  Jaquith  house  in  the  present 
Reading  the  year  of  his  death  (1732). 

III.    The  Evangelical  Awakening,  i  733-1 765. 

When  believing  Daniel  Putnam  prayed  like  a  He- 
brew prophet  in  the  midst  of  earthquake  shocks,  his 
wildest  dream  of  an  answer  could  hardly  have  antici- 
pated the  marvelous  spiritual  upheaval  which  was  to 
occur  in  a  little  more  than  a  decade.  The  "Great 
Awakening,"  in  which  Jonathan  Edwards  and  George 
Whitefield  so  prominently  figured,  stirred  religious 
life  in  New  England  to  its  depths,  and  left  results 
of  profound  import  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 
progress. 

At  first  in  the  history  of  our  churches  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man,  or  religion,  was  apprehended  al- 
most exclusively  upon  the  divine  side.  The  type  of 
theology  was  Calvinistic,  the  type  of  piety  evangelical  ; 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  vital  experience  of  religion 
through  the  working  of  divine  grace. 

Gradually,  however,  the  rigid  quality  of  this  type  had 
yielded  to  influence  which  may  be  termed,  collectively, 
humanitarian.  Beneath  the  terms  of  the  Half-Way  Cove- 
nant is  the  recognition  of  the  worth  of  blameless  living, 
moral  aims,  and  intellectual  convictions  of  truth.  In- 
sistence upon  the  efficiency  of  human  efforts  to  obtain 
salvation  —  or  Arminianism  in  theology  —  was  leading 
religious  thought  away  from  the  idea  of  absolute  depend- 
ence upon  the  Higher  Power.     Eminent  writers  of   the 

*  "  Massachusetts  Historical  Records,"  Series  3,  Vol.  VI.,  page  227. 


last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  mourn  over  the 
decline  of  religious  vitality,  and  the  low,  unemotional 
phases  of  preaching  and  piety. 

In  1734,  Jonathan  Edwards  preached  at  Northampton, 
denying  the  effectual  power  of  what  man  can  do  for  him- 
self, however  well  done,  in  securing  the  highest  good. 
Six  years  later  the  evangelist  Whitefield  appeared  at 
Newport,  found  southern  New  England  glowing  with 
religious  fervor,  and  his  own  journey  little  less  than  a 
triumphal  march.  All  classes  and  representatives  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  were  as  one  in  welcoming  him.  Sharp 
antagonisms,  excesses  of  conduct  and  speech,  controversies 
over  points  of  doctrine  subsequently  arose,  sowing  the 
seeds  of  division  among  the  churches. 

The  north  parish  minister  wrote  of  the  awakening  in 
his  own  community :  "  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  much  of  the  gracious  work  of  God  in  the  revival 
of  decaying  religion  among  the  people  committed  to 
my  pastoral  care,  and  this  without  such  disorders  and 
extremes  that  are  so  much  complained  of  in  many 
places."  He  says  the  revival  began  in  March,  1742, 
with  fasting  and  prayer,  and  for  five  or  six  weeks  people 
came  to  his  house  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sab- 
baths, deeply  concerned  and  crying  :   "  Oh,  sir,  what  shall 


THE  JAQUITH   HOUSE, 

Erected  about  1700. 

On  site  of  Wendell  Bancroft's  present  residence,  Woburn  Street,  Reading. 

I  do,  what  shall  I  do  to  get  rid  of  my  sins  ?  "  He  adds 
that  most  became  as  fully  convinced  of  righteousness  as 
of  judgment.* 

That  Whitefield  visited  the  First  Parish  is  altogether 
probable.  There  is  a  tradition  to  that  effect.  ;'  As  my 
pulpit  has  ever  been,  and  shall  ever  be,  open  to  him," 
wrote  the  pastor.  Religious  activity  unknown  before 
then  prevailed  there.  And  the  pulpit  was  filled  by  a  man 
qualified  by  temperament  and  training  to  appreciate  the 
movement  and  to  assist  its  leaders. 

William  Hobby  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his  young 
manhood.  Possessing  a  vigorous  and  well-disciplined 
mind,  "  acquainted  with  books  and  of  a  retentive 
memory,"  magnifying  his  official  dignity  so  greatly  as  to 
be  known  as  "  Proud  Mr.  Hobby,"  and  doubting  not  that 
his   departure  from   the   world  would  "  give  Satan  more 

*  Letter  to  "  Assembly  of  Pastors,"  Boston,  1743.  in  Records  of  Union  Congre- 
gational Church,  N.  R.  Copy. 
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life,"  he  was  a  preacher  and  orator  of  unusual  power.  A 
loyal  Calvinist,  who  held  that  "  as  live  the  doctrines 
called  Calvinistic,  so  religion  will  live  or  so  die  as  they 
die,"  he  boldly  and  impressively  made  known  his  convic- 
tions of  truth  and  kept  a  warm  heart  for  the  friends  he 
loved  and  the  cause  he  espoused.  His  style  was  concise 
and  clear,  abounding  in  quotable  sentences  that  fix  them- 
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ANTIQUE   RELICS. 


In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Parker,  of  Wakefield,  are  two 
most  curious  and  valuable  relics,  being  specimens  of  the  choicest 
and  most  delicate  needle-work,  preserved  in  ancient  frames,  and 
representing  scenes  of  Bible  history,  —  one  showing  Caleb  and 
Joshua  returning  from  an  excursion  into  the  promised  land,  bearing 
the  luscious  grapes  of  Eschol ;  the  other  scene  being  taken  from  the 
life  of  Abraham,  when  an  angel  appeared  to  him  with  an  announce- 
ment concerning  Isaac,  his  son.  These  antique  relics  were  formerly 
owned  by  the  Rev.  William  Hobby,  the  sixth  minister  of  the  old 
parish,  who  was  ordained  in  r  733  and  died  in  1765,  and  tradition 
states  that  these  curiosities  belonged  to  his  grandmother,  who  was 
probably  the  wife  of  Mr.  William  Hobby,  a  prosperous  merchant  of 
Boston  in  1669.  Mr.  Parker,  the  present  owner  of  the  articles,  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Hobby  family,  as  is  also  the  Rev.  William  Hall 
Williams,  formerly  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Wakefield. 


selves  in  the  memory  like  nails  in  a  sure  place,  and  full 
of  apt  quotations  from  Scripture.  "Don't  judge  of  a 
minister  as  you  do  of  a  bell,  by  the  mere  sound,''  he  wrote 
to  his  people.  "  If  you  can't  go  to  God  in  secret,  you 
may  be  secret  in  going  to  God,"  he  said  to  a  company  of 
soldiers.  Nor  was  he  without  humor.  "  I  am  not  going 
to  have  any  more  of  my  apples  stolen  ;  and  to  prevent  it, 
I  hereby  give  full  liberty  to  every  person  in  the 
parish  to  take  what  he  wants,"  was  an  announcement 
with  which  he  varied  a  Sunday  morning  service  after 
being  annoyed  by  unruly  boys  in  a  manner  not  yet 
obsolete.* 

With  voice  and  pen,  Mr.  Hobby  ably  and  heartily 
defended  the  revival  movement  and  its  promoters, 
and  the  First  Parish  Church  became  one  of  the  two 
churches  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  North- 
ampton invited  to  a  council  there  when  friction 
arose  between  Edwards  and  his  people.  With  the 
pastor  went  Dea.  Samuel  Bancroft  as  delegate, 
afterward  one  of  the  first  deacons  of  the  Third  Parish 
Church,  and  an  honored  citizen  of  the  present 
Reading.  His  grandson,  George  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  wrote  in  1876  :f  "It  has  always  given  me 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  delegate  sent  by  your 
church  exerted  all  his  influence  and  fixedness  of 
purpose  to  retain  Jonathan  Edwards  in  the  lovely 
town  in  which  he  delighted  to  dwell,  and  from  which 
he  never  should  have  been  driven.''  The  pastor, 
with  Deacon  Bancroft,  attended  two  councils  in  the 
interest  of  "  the  greatest  of  New  England  theolo- 
gians,'' t  the  second  time  with  Dea.  Benjamin 
Brown. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  "  Great  Awakening  " 
was  a  more  explicit  statement  of  doctrinal  belief  by 
the  churches.  By  r 76 1 ,  the  north  parish  church 
had  a  confession  of  faith  to  be  assented  to  by 
applicants  for  membership.  Four  years  later,  when 
without  a  pastor,  the  First  Church  took  measures  to 
provide  itself  with  such  a  standard,  and  the  symbol 
then  obtained  was  kept  without  change,  save  in  a 
few  points,  until  18S9. 

When  the  Third  Church  was  organized  in  1770, 
it  was  accepted  by  the  membership  with  few  and 
slight  variations.  In  both  the  First  and  Third 
Churches  it  was  at  first  a  standard  rather  than  a 
doctrinal  test. 

IV.     New  Houses  of  Worship  and  the 

Third  Parish,  1766-1782. 

The  north  parish  voted  a  new  meeting-house  in  1751. 
Raised  the  next  year,  it  stood  between  the  first  and  third 
houses  of  worship  on  the  Common,  and  was  a  plain,  rect- 
angular structure,  forty-eight  by  thirty-six.  On  the  south 
side  three  doors  opened  into  aisles  ;  a  pulpit  and  lofty 
sounding-board,  ten  feet  across,  were  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  on  three  sides  were  galleries  ;  choir  seats  were 
in  the  gallery  opposite  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  side  galleries 

*  "  Commemoration  Sketch,"  pages  43,  44. 
t  Letter  to  Rev.  C.  R.  Bliss,  ibid.  72. 
+  Letter  of  Hon'.  George  Bancroft. 
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two  or  three  rows  of  free  benches.  Removed  in  1829, 
it  was  made  over  into  a  barn,  a  transformation  which  may 
be  seen  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jeffrey  on  the 
Micldleton  road. 

The  second  meeting-house  of  the  First  Parish,  repaired 
in  1735,  was  replaced  by  a  third,  which  was  completed  in 
1768.  It  was  voted  to  build  this  third  house  "about 
eight  or  ten  poles  southeasterly  from  where  the  old 
(second)  meeting-house  stood,"  seventy  feet  by  fifty,  and 
to  build  a  steeple  on  one  end  and  a  porch  of  two  stories 
on  the  other.  Its  frame  was  of  solid  oak.  The  expense 
of  building  was  £6oo,  assessed  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
what  is  now  Wakefield  and  Reading.  When  finished 
and  furnished  with  pews  and  benches,  one  pew  was  re- 
served for  the  minister,  and  forty-nine  others  sold,  the 
highest  taxpayer  in  town  having  the  first  choice. 

With  the  effort  to  build  this  third  house  of  worship  the 
desire  of  many  citizens,  who  resided  chiefly  in  the  west- 
ern and  northern  part,  or  what  is  now  substantially  the 
town  of  Reading,  that  a  separate  parish  be  formed,  with  a 
meeting-house  of  its  own,  became  a  determination.  In 
one  way  and  another,  this  desire  had  been  occasionally 
expressed  since  1720.  A  proposal  to  locate  the  house 
of  worship  one  half  mile  west  of  the  head  of  the  lake 
proved  a  failure.  The  majority  clung  to  the  original 
site.  July  13,  1769,  in  response  to  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court,  it  was  ordered  that  a  separate  parish  be 
formed.  The  religious  life  of  this  new,  or  Third  Parish, 
found  almost  immediate  expression  in  a  church,  known 
as  the  "  Third  Parish  Church,"  or  the  "  Third  Church  of 
Christ  in  Reading."  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  "free- 
holders and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town,"  called  to- 
gether "  in  his  Majesty's  name,"  August  9,  1769,  a  special 
committee  was  chosen  to  provide  materials  and  money 
to  complete  a  house  of  worship  already  begun.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  building  was  finished,  a  church  of  ninety- 
six  members  organized  Feb.  21,  1770,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Haven  ordained  and  settled  in  the  pastorate,  Nov.  7, 
1770.  Jonathan  Temple  and  Samuel  Bancroft  were 
chosen  deacons,  and  the  earliest  records  of  church  and 
parish  are  in  the  clear  and  accurate  handwriting  of  the 
latter. 

The  site  of  the  first  meeting-house  in  the  present  town 
of  Reading  is  marked  by  two  companion  elms  on  the 
Common,  several  rods  south  of  the  building  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  Methodist  church.  It  was  a  rect- 
angular structure  with  solid  oak  timbers,  facing  the 
south,  and  longer  east  and  west  than  north  and  south, 
probably  unpainted  and  without  a  bell.  The  pews  were 
built  by  individuals  or  parties,  upon  "  pew-ground  "  pre- 
viously determined  by  choice,  aud  made  over  to  them 
and  their  heirs  forever,  on  completing  the  same. 

In  the  records  of  the  parish  is  the  following  vote : 
"  Voted,  that  James  Bancroft  Lay  said  plan  upon  a  leaf 
of  this  Book,  thair  to  remain  that  so  it  may  appair  how 
said  pues  are  setelled  and  to  whome."  The  plan  re- 
ferred to  is  here  reproduced,  that  the  same  interesting 
facts  may  "appair"  to  the  present  generation. 

Beside  the  pulpit  on  the  right  was  the  minister's  pew. 
On  the  left,  Capt.  James  Bancroft  built  and  worshipped. 


Honored  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  for  his  faithful- 
ness and  courage,  he  was  no  less  highly  esteemed  at 
home  and  in  peaceful  times  for  his  integrity,  good  judg- 
ment, ability,  and  moral  worth.  Justice  of  the  peace, 
selectman,  representative,  he  was  also  deacon  forty-six 
years.  At  his  left  built  Samuel  Bancroft,  already  men- 
tioned as  delegate  to  the  Northampton  councils,  and 
among  the  most  influential  of  third  parish  citizens.  On 
the  right  of  the  pastor's  family  sat  the  venerable  Dea. 
Jonathan  Temple,  then  more  than  threescore  and  ten,  and 
with  him  Jonathan  Poole,  a  descendant  of  John  Poole,  prob- 
ably the  wealthiest  of  the  first  settlers.  A  little  farther 
down,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  pulpit,  was  the  pew  of 
Daniel  Parker,  who  lived  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Charles 
Streets,  —  the  Walker  homestead.    Two  pews  beyond  was 
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PLAN   OF  THIRD   PARISH   MEETING-HOUSE,  1770. 

that  of  the  Temples,  father  and  son,  the  former  of  whom 
was  conspicuous  for  ability  and  goodness,  and  served  "  to 
good  acceptance  "  as  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  latter  chosen  deacon  of  the 
church  in  1795.  At  the  right-hand  corner,  opposite  the 
pulpit,  is  the  name  of  Abraham  Foster,  also  captain, 
and  probably  in  the  service  several  years,  to  whom,  with 
others  about  to  leave  for  the  war,  the  pastor  preached  a 
special  sermon  in  August,  1777.  Nearly  in  front  of  the 
pulpit  sat  Capt.  Nathan  Parker,  wealthy  as  a  landowner 
for  the  times,  whose  son,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two,  became  the  first  postmaster  in  town.  Beside  him. 
with  others,  Lieut.  Joseph  Bancroft  built,  who  lived  on 
the  estate  of  the  late  George  Bancroft  on  West  Street, 
and  at  one  time  commanded  a  Reading  company.  In- 
dividuals familiar  with  local  history  will  find  other  names 
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of  brave,  able,  and  honored  men  among  the  pewholders      religious  center,  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  majority 


and  builders  in  the  old  parish  meeting-house. 

Each  of  the  three  parishes  then  numbered  among  its 
citizens  men  conspicuous  for  character,  ability,  and  pat- 
riotic service,  who  held  official  positions  in  the  church, 
or  were   its  active  supporters.     Among   these   were  Col. 


of  the  citizens.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  consider- 
ing the  feeling  aroused,  that  human  nature  allowed  itself 
no  little  liberty  in  controversy,  and  that  some  bitter  pas- 
sages of  words  passed  between  the  old  parish  and  the 
new,  especially  when  claims  for  money  actually  paid  into 


Benjamin-  Brown   of  the   first,  and   Col.   Daniel  Flint  of  the  treasury  of  the  First  Parish  by  members  of  the  Third, 

the    Second   Parish,  both    deacons.     Religion    was    evi-  and  for  a   proportionate  share  of  the  church    plate,  were 

dently  no  cloistered  virtue  in  the  days  just  prior  to  the  pressed.     But  it  is  delightful  to  record  the  speedy  triumph 

Revolution.     Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  men  of  Read-  of  the   spirit  of  brotherhood.       The  dispute    practically 

ing  were  among  the  first  to  strike  for  freedom,  and  that  ended  in   1773,  when  the  report  of  a  committee,  chosen 

deacons  were  captains  and  colonels,  if  they  were  accus-  to  consider  the  questions  of  difference,  was  adopted  by 

tomed    to  hear  with  favor  such  sentiments  as    are   still  both  parties.    This  report,  signed  by  Dea.  Brown  Emer- 

preserved  in   the   sermon  preached  in  the  Third  Parish  son,  for    the  First,  and    Dea.   Samuel   Bancroft  for    the 


pulpit  at  the  ordination  of  the  first  pastor,  —  an  ethical, 
timely,  evangelical,  and  practical  discourse.  The  author  * 
grows  eloquent,  indeed,  with  the  fire  of  convictions  con- 
cerning civil  and  religious  freedom.     After  allusions   to 


RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  LUCELIA  J.  WALKER, 
Corner  Charles  and  Pearl  Streets,  Reading. 
This  house  was  originally  built  by  Jonathan  Parker,  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Walker,  the  present  owner.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Charles  Parker,  who  was  born 
in  1794.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Daniel  Parker,  upon  the  place.  This  Daniel  was  born  in 
1752,  and  succeeded  his  father,  who  bore  the  same  name  and  was  born  in  1725,  being  a  son 
of  Jonathan  above  named,  who  was  born  in  16S1.  Jonathan  was  the  son  of  Sergeant 
John,  a  son  of  Deacon  Thomas  and  Amy,  the  first  settlers.  Sergeant  John  married  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Dea.  Thomas  Kendall.  The  interior  of  the  house  retains  much  of  its  original 
character,  and  there  may  still  be  seen  the  ancient  fireplace,  the  huge  chimney,  and,  at  the 
eastern  end,  windows  of  the  style  of  the  olden  time. 


Third  Parish,  declares  that  it  was  agreed  to  in  com- 
mittee, "  all  of  us  being  desirous  that  peace,  love,  and 
harmony  may  subsist  and  long  continue  between  said 
parishes,  as  knowing  that  where  there  is  contention, 
there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work."  Then 
the  men  of  the  three  parishes  stood  side  by 
side  during  the  stormy  years  that  so  tried  the 
endurance  and  rugged  strength  of  Christian  pa- 
triots. 

The  ministers  of  these  parishes  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary epoch  were  bound  together  not  only  by 
professional  ties,  but  also  by  doctrinal  sympathies 
and  personal  attachments.  All  were  graduates  of 
Harvard  College,  as  all  their  predecessors  were, 
except  probably  Mr.  Green. 

The  pastors  of  the  First  and  Third  Churches  — 
Rev.  Caleb  Prentiss  and  Rev.  Thomas  Haven  — 
were  classmates. 

The  friendship  of  the  former  for  his  frailer  asso- 
ciate, that  amiable  young  man  whose  life,  bereft  of  a 
wife's  companionship,  went  out  amid  the  dark  days 
and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  pastorate,  has  left  easily 
distinguishable  traces.  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  beautiful 
Christian  character,  excellent  judgment,  and  deep 
sympathy  with  his  people  in  their  struggles  for  free- 
dom, was  pastor  of  the  First  Church  from  1769  to 
1803.  In  the  north  parish  was  that  Nestor  of 
Reading  clergymen  in  point  of  pastoral  service, 
who  ministered  to  six  generations  in  direct  line  of 
descent,  the  Rev.  F.liab  Stone,  pastor  from  1761  to 
1S22.  His  tribute  to  Mr.  Prentiss,  his  friend,  is  still 
extant.      As  the  minister  of  the  First  Parish  marched 


the  duty  of  ministers  to  preach  loyalty  to   the  king,  and 

"  a  quiet  submission  in  all  things  lawful  and  right  to  the 

powers  that  be,"  he  asks  :  "Has  he  not  as  clear  a  right,      in   the  ranks  of    the   Reading  company    on  the  memor- 

and   is  it   not  as  much   his  duty   to    make  prayers  and      able  19th  of  April,  1775,  so  Mr.  Stone,  on  hearing  a  dan 

supplications  for  the  preservation  of  the  just  and  lawful 

civil  liberties  of  mankind  ?  "     "  The  preaching  of  passive 

obedience  and  non-resistance  is,  in   its   nature,  treason  ; 

it  is  treason  against  the  people,  as  militating  against  and 

endangering  their   privilege  ;    and,  in  British    dominions, 

it   is  treason  against  the  king,  as   it  is   necessarily  and 

utterly  subversive  of  those   revolution   principles   which 

support   the   title   of  his   present   British   majesty   to    the 

throne."      Truly,   the  trumpet    gave   here    no   uncertain 

sound  before  the  battle. 

The   formation    of  a  Third  Parish,   with  its    separate 


ger  signal    one    night  during    the    war,  responded    with 


*  Rev.  Charles  Turner,  of  Duxbury. 


FAC-SIMILE   OF  HANDWRITING  OF  REV.   ELIAB   STONE. 

military  trappings  and  musket,  not  forgetting  his  white  wig. 
These  ministers,  and  also  the  churches  of  the  town, 
were  then  affected  by  that  warmer  current  of  religious 
life  and  thought  which  has  been  referred  to  in  general  as 
humanitarian.  In  Eastern  Massachusetts  there  had  been 
a  decided  reaction  from  the  "  Great  A  wakening."     The 
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evangelical  type  of  religion  was  losing  depth  and  intensity, 
but  gaining  in  appreciation  of  human  capacities  and  needs. 
Differences  were  being  evolved  which  were  destined  to 
crystallize  around  distinct  theological  centers  ;  but  for  the 
time  being  theology  stood  aside.  The  Calvinistic  creeds 
loomed  up  as  mighty  landmarks  in  our  three  churches, 
and  probably  ministers  and  members  had  no  idea  of  re- 
jecting them  in  essentials. 

V.     A  Second    Evangelical  Awakening,    1783-1803. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  there  was  a 
condition  of  spiritual  lethargy  in  New  England.  Religious 
life  lacked  vitality  and  failed  to  impress  men  as  real.  The 
setting  forth  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  the  pres- 
entation of  religious  truths,  furnished  little  inspiration  to 
the  best  living  and  the  progress  of  churches.  Many 
among  the  educated  were  proud  of  their  infidelity.  Evi- 
dences of  low  moral  standards  appear.  Where  Christian 
hopes  were  cherished  they  were  frequently  made  known 
only  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  The  times  were  ripe 
for  a  revival. 

For  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Haven  the 
Third  Church  was  without  a  pastor.  Many  candidates 
were  reviewed.  Three  calls  were  given  and  declined. 
As  in  the  First  Parish,  so  here  were  representatives  of  the 
older  and  more  intense  type  of  piety,  who  insisted  upon 
a  genuine  and  vital  experience  of  religion.  In  the  for- 
mer they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  little 
agitation  against  the  existing  order.  But  in  the  latter  the 
result  was  that,  in  1789,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  a 
young  man  of  twenty-three  years,  whose  mother  had  be- 
come a  Christian  through  Whitefield's  influence,  who  was 
himself  converted  during  a  great  revival  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  whose  theological  training  was  received  in 
the  school  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential leaders  in  the  second  evangelical  awakening. 

Rev.  Peter  Sanborn,  for  more  than  sixty  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Reading,  and  thirty  years  pastor  of  the  Third 
Church,  though  never  so  well  known  by  his  writings  nor 
so  widely  influential  as  Rev.  William  Hobby,  was  of  a 
similar  type  of  religious  doctrine  and  method,  and  one 
who  perhaps  left  a  more  positive  mark  upon  the  religious 
life  of  the  community.  Movements  in  the  Third  Church 
during  his  pastorate,  and  largely  dependent,  humanly 
speaking,  upon  him,  powerfully  affected  conditions  in  the 
First  Parish.  To  these  movements  are  due  in  part  the 
choice  of  Rev.  Reuben  Emerson,  a  strict  Calvinist,  as 
pastor  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  and  the  fact  that 
the  churches  of  both  the  First  and  Third  Parishes  stood 
firm  on  the  evangelical  side  through  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy. 

When,  after  nine  months'  deliberation,  Mr.  Sanborn 
accepted  his  call  and  was  ordained,  June  9,  1790, 
he  came  to  what  was  practically  an  outpost.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  State,  where  the  liberal  views  of  Chauncey, 
Mayhew,  and,  a  little  later,  Channing,  were  steadily  gain- 
ing a  dominant  influence,  was  sharply  divided  from 
Western  Massachusetts,  which  was  under  the  theological 
influence  of  Edwards  and  his  followers.  The  ministers 
of  the  vicinity  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of 


the  young  candidate,  and  long  and  stormy  was  the  session 
of  the  ordaining  council.  The  sermon  which  finally 
was  preached  sounded  a  very  different  note  from  that  at 
the  settlement  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  from  the  text : 
"  Be  not  dismayed  at  their  faces,  lest  I  confound  thee 
before  them.'' 

Jan.   23,    1791,  it  was  recorded  that  in  Reading  "The 
church     were    stayed    after    divine    service   and    it    was 


REV.  JOSIAH   H.  TILTON. 

Rev.  Josiaii  Holten  TlLTON  was  a  native  of  Deerfield. 
N.  II.,  born  Oct.  31,  1S14.  His  parents  were  Josiah  and  Sarah 
(Dearborn)  Tilton.  Their  ancestors  were  residents  of  East  Kingston 
and  Kensington.  In  his  early  years  Mr.  Tilton  was  favored  with  good 
public  and  some  select  schools.  Following  these,  he  entered  Rocking- 
ham Academy,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  where  he  took  the  academic 
course.  There  he  united  with  the  Baptist  church  and  while  a  member 
there,  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  went  from  Hampton  Falls  to  Lim- 
erick, Me.,  where  was  a  nourishing  academy.  He  was  invited  to 
supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Baptist  church,  which  he  did.  In  April. 
1S40,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church.  In  connection  with 
his  pastorate,  he  had  good  opportunity  for  study  and  also  for  teach- 
ing a  public  school.  Several  students  were  helpers  in  his  church 
work,  and  one,  a  brother,  had  a  home  in  his  family.  The  wife  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Tilton  was  Mary  E.  Emery,  of  West  Xewbury,  Mass. 
They  were  married  in  November  previous  to  his  ordination.  She 
lived  till  January,  1S4::,  when  she  was  suddenly  taken  away,  leaving 
an  infant  daughter,  Mary  Abbie,  who  has  made  her  home  with  her 
father  and  present  mother.  In  July,  1S43.  ^'r-  Tilton  married  a 
sister  of  his  first  wife,  Eliza  T.  Emery,  and  they  have  lived  together 
a  wedded  life  over  fifty  years.  She  has  been  the  mother  of  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  Julia  Gertrude,  the  sons  dying  in  childhood, 
while  the  daughter  lived  to  noble  womanhood,  and  died  the  wife  of 
Dea.  Archibald  MacGregor,  Hyde  Park.  She  had  three  children, 
two  of  whom  have  died,  and  are  buried  by  her  side  in  the  Reading 
cemetery. 

In  1844,  Rev.  Mr.  Tilton  was  called  from  Limerick  by  the  Baptist 
church.  South  Gardner,  Mass..  to  become  its  pastor.  After  this  he 
was  pastor  in  Holden,  Lynn,  East  Brookfield.  Kingston.  Natick.  K.  I.. 
Grange,  Mass.,  North  Uxbridge,  South  Chelmsford,  and  North 
Reading,  closing  in  this  last  place  in  1S90,  making  fifty  years'  pas- 
toral ministry.  Since  then  his  residence  has  been  in  Reading;  a 
preacher  called  in  many  directions. 
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thought  best,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  tokens  of 
God's  presence,  to  have  the  Lord's  Supper  administered 
some  time  in  February,  which  is  a  month  earlier  than 
usual."*  During  that  year  thirty-four  were  added  to  the 
little  church  of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  twenty- five 
members,  and  the  number  added  in  1790  indicate  un- 
usual interest  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  young 
Hopkinsian's  labors.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  claim  that 
the  revival  movement  which  extended  over  New  England, 
the  Middle  States,  and  the  West,  began  as  early  in  Read- 
ing as  in  any  known  locality,  t  In  1798,  another  revival 
occurred  and  one  even  more  fruitful.  Another  powerful 
and  deep  religious  awakening  followed  in  18 10,  when  for 
awhile  not  a  house  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  was 
without  a  praying  person  living  in  it. 

VI.     The  Parting  of  the  Ways  and  Humanitarian 
Reforms,    1804-1850. 

The  dawn  of  the  present  century  found  Reading  divided 
into  three  parishes,  each 
with  a  church  of  the 
majority  and  no  other. 
But  causes  were  at  work 
soon  to  result  in  a 
more  complex  expres- 
sion of  religious  life. 
Religious  progress  was 
to  come  about  through 
separation  into  differ- 
ent organizations,  the 
first  of  which  to  make 
a  home  for  itself  in 
town  was  that  of  the 
Baptists. 

Sometime  during  the 
first  revival  movement 
in  Mr.  Sanborn's  min- 
istry, a  few  members 
of  the  First  Parish  fre- 
quently attended  the 
meetings,  and  became 
so  interested  as  to  es- 
tablish a  Sabbath  even- 
ing service  in  their  own  locality.  In  1793,  a  society  of  young 
Christians  was  formed,  whose  type  of  piety  was  decidedly 
evangelistic.  Members 'frequently  strayed  away  from  their 
own  congregation  to  worship  with  the  Third  Church,  where 
in  most  respects  they  were  satisfied,  but  found  themselves 
unable  to  agree  with  the  pastor  on  the  subject  of  baptism. 

The  only  step  to  be  taken  was  that  of  uniting  with  the 
Baptists,  and  accordingly  three  —  Lilley  Eaton,  Jacob 
Eaton,  and  David  Smith  —  offered  themselves  to  the 
Baldwin  Place  Baptist  Church  of  Boston  (1794).  When 
the  time  for  the  rite  came,  it  was  found  that  some  evil- 
disposed  person  had  drained  the  pool.  Reading,  how- 
ever, had  two  natural  baptisteries  beneath  the  open  sky, 
whose  waters  malice  could  not  remove,  and  in  Lake 
Quannapowitt,  amid  a  crowd,  the  ceremony  took  place. 


RESIDENCE  OF  GEORGE  W.  GROUARD, 
Corner  Woburn  and  Main  Streets,  Reading. 

This  house  was  built  in  1740,  by  Phineas  Parker.  In  1770  it  was  sold  to  the  West  Parish 
for  a  parsonage  and  was  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Sanborn.  Governor  Erooks  drilled  the 
minute  men,  who  were  in  the  hottest  of  the  light,  if  not  the  first  to  begin  the  battle  at 
Lexington,  in  the  kitchen,  and  until  recently,  marks  of  the  bayonets  were  seen  in  the  plaster- 
ing, also  the  target  used.  Lafayette  was  entertained  at  this  house  when  he  passed  through 
Reading.      It  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  G.  W.  Grouard. 


*  Third  Church  Records. 

t  "  The  American  Church  History  Series,' 


The  courageous  testimony  of  the  young  men  produced 
marked  effect.  Other  baptisms  followed.  In  August, 
1794,  most  of  the  Baptists  in  town  were  united  into  a 
branch  of  their  denomination  in  Woburn.  Three  years 
later  a  society  of  nineteen  members  was  formed.  The  next 
year  after,  there  was  preaching  on  the  Lord's  day.  Early 
in  1800,  a  petition  to  hold  meetings  in  the  center  school- 
house  being  denied,  a  piece  of  land  was  quietlv  purchased 
and  plans  formed  for  building  a  house  of  worship. 
"  Nineteen  boys  are  going  to  build  a  meeting-house,"  it 
was  said  in  derision ;  but  the  house  was  built  on  the 
northerly  side  of  Salem  Street,  in  the  First  Parish, 
34  by  38  feet  in  size.  Removed,  in  1820,  to  a  more 
central  location  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Crescent, 
Streets,  it  was  fifteen  years  later  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
next  year  a  new  house  was  erected  of  larger  size,  which 
was  itself  enlarged  in  1853,  and  suffered  the  fate  of  the 
former  house,  in  187  1.  For  many  years  religious,  social, 
and  conference  meetings  were  held  in  the  third  story  of 

the  house  of  one  of  the 
original  members,  on 
the  corner  of  Main  and 
Salem  Streets,  the 
"  Meeting-Chamber" 
of  "  Pilgrims'  Hotel," 
a  photographic  repro- 
duction of  which  ap- 
pears on  the  page 
following. 

In  December,  1801, 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Nelson 
became  stated  preacher 
for  the  society.  A  re- 
ligious awakening  of 
remarkable  power, 
moving  the  entire  com- 
munity and  impressing 
spiritual  convictions 
upon  the  hardest  char- 
a  c  t  e  r  s ,  occurred  i n 
1803.  By  the  close  of 
that  year  the  number 
of  Baptist  believers  had 
increased  to  sixty-five,  and  Jan.  31,  1804,  the  First  Baptist 
Church  was  formally  constituted.  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson  re- 
mained with  the  church  until  18 15,  and  Rev.  Gustavus 
F.  Davis  followed  with  a  brilliant  and  successful  service 
of  eleven  years.  In  1843,  twenty  members  withdrew  to 
join  the  Adventists,  a  portion  of  whom  subsequently 
returned. 

Turning  to  the  north  parish,  we  find  that  one  August 
day  in  1S16,  two  women  were  baptized  in  the  Ipswich 
River.  The  next  autumn  and  winter  meetings  were  held 
by  representatives  of  the  Baptist  faith  in  a  schoolhouse 
on  the  Salem  road,  with  preaching  by  students  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Paul,  a  colored  preacher  of  the  Boston  African 
church.  Opposition  kindled,  showing  itself  in  wanton 
disturbance  of  the  services  by  drinking  boors  ;  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  parish  magistrate  who  released,  without 
warning  or  charge,  several  who  were  arrested,  and  sagely 
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ruled  that  "  a  schoolhouse  is  made  to  keep  school  in,  and 
not  for  preaching;  "  in  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  district 
not  to  allow  the  Baptists  to  hold  services  in  their  school- 
house,  and  in  a  subsequent  vote  to  move  the  building 
from  soil  owned  by  a  Baptist  to  land  possessed  by  a  Con- 
gregationalist ;  and  finally,  by  seizing  from  a  Baptist  who 
had  "signed  off"'  and  taken  advantage  of  the  Exemption 
Law  to  refuse  to  pay  his  parish  tax,  a  pair  of  little  black 
steers  and  selling  them  at  public  auction.  An  action  at 
law  reversed  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  in  joyful  recogni- 
tion of  which  turn  of  events  a  friendly  scribe  exultingly 
says,  "  Israel  had  now  crossed  the  sea,  and  the  loved 
prophetess  Miriam  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand  and 
praised  the  Lord,  for  He  had  triumphed  gloriously." 

Private  dwellings  were  available,  and  the  little  band  of 
believers  grew  in  numbers  and  spiritual  strength.  A 
society  was  formed  in  1S17,  and  a  church  of  twenty-four 
members  constituted  April  16  of  that  year,  fourteen  of 
whom  were  dismissed  from  South  Reading.  In  1828, 
their  first  house  of  worship  was  dedicated,  and  their  first 
pastor,  Rev.  J.  M.  Driver, 
ordained.  Following  Mr. 
Driver  came  George  Mat- 
thews, ordained  in  1829,  and 
serving  until  1S34;  Prof. 
William  Heath,  one  of  the 
earliest  teachers  of  the  South 
Reading  Academy  (1S36- 
1841)  ;  Rev.  Benjamin 
Knight,  the  "  good  old  man," 
and  Rev.  F.  E.  Cleaves 
(1847-185 1).  Among  the 
deacons  were  Oliver  Emerson 
and  Eliab  Parker,  Jr.,  the 
latter  being  for  more  than 
twenty  years  both  deacon  and 
Sunday-school  superinten- 
dent. 

The  north    parish  Baptist 
church  gave   eight  members 


soon  followed.  Then  a  private  house,  belonging  to  a 
member  of  the  majority  in  the  parish,  was  opened  to 
these  unsheltered  brethren  and  kept  open.  The  Liberal 
Society  also  opened  its  building, — the  old  Academy 
building  on  Lowell  Street, —  where  the  public  services  in 
recognition  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  the  present 
Reading  were  held.  Prejudices  soon  subsided  enough 
to  allow  services  to  be  held  in  the  West  Ward  school- 
house. 

In  1S36,  the  first  meeting-house  was  built  on  Salem 
Street,  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  less  than  the  sum  voted, 
—  $2,500, —  and  dedicated.  There  was  then  a  Sunday 
school  of  fifty  pupils,  besides  officers  and  teachers.  In 
1848,  sixteen  pews  were  added.  The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  Henry  Smith.  Brief  pastorates  followed.  The 
church  had  fifty-four  members  in  1842.  and  seventy-seven 
at  the  close  of  1854.  Thus  by  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  three  Baptist  churches  were  well  established, 
housed,  and  growing  in  numbers,  influence,  and  harmony 
with  the  older  bodies  of  the  Christian  brotherhood. 


While  the  Baptists,  strictly 
representing  the  evangelical 
type  of  religious  life,  and 
Puritan  to  the  heart  in  prin- 
ciple, were  contending  for 
their  liberty  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  truth  and  in  wor- 
ship, an  intellectual  and 
ethical  movement,  which 
claimed  for  the  human  per- 
sonality a  larger  place  in 
theological  teachings,  op- 
posed the  more  rigid  doc- 
trines of  evangelism,  and 
aimed  to  make  more  perfect 
the  "  art  of  living."  was 
silently  but  surely  modifying 
the  preaching  of  many  pul- 
pits and  the  belief  of   many 
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THE  OLD   EATON  HOMESTEAD, 
Main,  corner  Salem  Street,  Wakefield. 


to  the  west  parish,  where  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  six-  churches.     At  first  an  unnamed  spiritual  force,  it  moved 

teen  members  was  formed  in  1832.     Toward  this  little  among  the  churches,  particularly  of  Eastern  Massachu- 

company  a  spirit  of  opposition,  similar  to  that  in  other  setts.     Gathering  strength  during  the  reaction  that  fol- 

parishes,  was  shown  ;  and  unchristian  methods,  elsewhere  lowed  the  "Great  Awakening,"  concealed  not  intentionally 


found  so  favorable  in  promoting  firmness  of  root  and 
vigor  of  growth,  were  employed  here  also.  Fairness 
compels  the  admission  from  all  parties  whose  fathers 
shared  in  the  bitter  controversies  of  those  days,  that  there 
was  some  provocation  from  the  persecuted.  Tradition 
calls  up  long  evenings  spent  by  a  prominent  Congrega- 
tionalist  of  the  west  parish  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  secure 
from  a  leading  Baptist  the  admission  that  one  person, 
not  immersed,  even  the  elder  Edwards,  would  be  welcome 
in  heaven. 

The  Baptists  of  the  west  parish,  who  began  to  hold 
services  in  private  dwellings,  soon  desired  more  public 
places.  An  application  for  a  hall  then  used  for  religious 
meetings,  and  formerly  the  meeting-house  of  the  majority, 
was  refused.     The  use  of  a  schoolhouse  in  the  westerly 


beneath  the  interest  everywhere  aroused  by  political 
events,  by  17S0  from  nearly  every  Boston  pulpit  doctrines 
were  preached  at  variance  with  those  of  Calvinism.  In 
connection  with  the  kindled  feeling  of  the  second  evan- 
gelical revival,  the  divergence  from  the  older  and  stronger 
movement  became  sharply  emphasized,  the  positions  of 
those  identified  with  it  were  seen  to  be  in  the  main  in 
harmony  with  those  of  English  liberals,  and  church  after 
church  found  itself  "  long  leagues  apart  "  from  its  time- 
hallowed  moorings,  and  boldly  admitted  the  spiritual 
separation  by  taking  the  Unitarian  name. 

In  1770,  Rev.  John  Murray,  the  chief  pioneer  of 
organized  Universalism  in  this  country,  arrived  from 
England,  and  four  years  later  took  up  his  residence  in 
Gloucester.     In  that  town,  in  1770,  the  first  Universalist 


part  of  the  parish  was  obtained,  but  a  request  to  vacate      church    was    brought    together,   and    other    bodies    with 
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similar   liberal   views   as   to   the   universal  extent  of  the 
divine  grace  were  here  and  there  organized. 

In  the  First  Parish,  or  Wakefield,  a  company  of  be- 
lievers in  the  views  advocated  by  Mr.  Murray  was  or- 
ganized into  a  religious  society.  April  29,  1 8 13,  "the 
objects  of  which  association  were,  support  of  the  public 
worship  of  God,  in  a  stated  attendance  on  a  public 
teacher  or  teachers  of  'piety,  religion,  and  morality.'" 
For  twenty  years  Universalist  preaching  was  provided 
much  of  the  time,  although  no  pastor  was  settled  until 
1833,  when  a  student  under  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  John  C. 
Newell,  began  his  ministerial  labors,  which  were  continued 
for  two  years.      His  work  was  especially  winning  and  the 


preacher  and  army  surgeon  who  died  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  Rev.  John  H.  Moore,  settled  in  1849, 
and  dismissed  in  1853. 

The  records  of  the  Third  Parish  contain  the  following 
motion,  under  date  of  July  16,  1S23  :  "That  the  follow- 
ing writing  might  be  laid  upon  the  table,  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  parish,  and  that  the  same  might  be  recorded, 
viz.:  —  Ordered,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
should  Mr.  Reid  accept  of  the  invitation  this  day  given 
him  to  settle  with  them  in  the  ministry,  it  is  expected  and 
he  is  requested  in  his  ministerial  exchanges  to  invite  and 
admit  gentlemen  of  all  descriptions  of  the  Congregational 


MEMBERS  OF  THE   LIBERAL   LADIES'   BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION, 

Connected  with  the  Unitarian  Church,  Reading. 

From  a  photo  taken  by  Henry  Cook. 

The  Reading  Association  of  Liberal  Ladies  was  formed  on  May  14,  1S40.  Three  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  first  meeting  are  still  living, 
—  Mrs.  Thomas  Richardson,  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Prescott,  and  Mrs.  Dinsmore  (then  Miss  P.  M.  Pratt).  The  number  of  members  the  first  year  was 
forty-seven,  and  beside  the  three  mentioned  above  there  are  still  living  (1S94),  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Badger,  Miss  Abby  E.  Prescott,  and  Miss  Fanny 
Nichols.  The  society  was  formed  for  useful  and  benevolent  purposes,  and  the  motto  is  "  Happiness  is  a  roadside  tlower  growing  on  the  highways 
of  usefulness."  The  first  president  was  Mrs.  Rachel  Parker,  who  held  the  position  only  one  year.  Her  successors  have  been  Mrs.  Eunice  Strickland. 
Mrs.  Almira  Ruggles  (one  year),  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wright,  Mrs.  E.  Parker,  Mrs.  C.  Prentiss  (seven  years),  and  Miss  Caroline  Cook,  who  has  held  the  office 
since  May  7,  1S6S.  The  society  held  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  June  S,  1S65,  and  its  fiftieth,  June  4,  1S90,  a  full  account  of  each  being  printed  in 
a  booklet  called  the  "  Silver  and  the  Golden  Anniversary.''  The  society  has  worked  steadily  and  uninterruptedly,  doing  much  good  in  a  quiet  way, 
and  has  helped  every  liberal  religious  society  that  has  been  in  the  town  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  always  ready  to  give  its  time,  labor,  and  money  to 
a  good  cause. 


little  company  steadily  increased.  Services  were  held  in 
the  town  hall  during  1836,  and  three  years  later  the 
society  had  sufficient  strength  to  erect  a  modest  and  con- 
venient house  of  worship  on  the  easterly  side  of  Main 
Street. 

Not  until  thirty  years  later  than  the  gathering  of  an 
organized  society  was  the  Universalist  church  of  the 
First  Parish  formed,  May  29,  1843.  Among  the  pastors 
during  this  period  (until  1850)  were  Rev.  Henry  Jewell, 
afterward  of  the  Second  Universalist  Society  in  Lynn  ; 
Rev.  Stillman  Barden,  an  ardent  worker  in  the  temper- 
ance   cause  ;    Rev.    Alexander    Hichborn,   the    eloquent 


order,  provided  they  are  men  of  good  moral  character." 
The  motion  was  refused.  The  waters  had  evidently 
begun  to  be  troubled.  Four  years  later,  April  2.  1827,  a 
new  society,  calling  itself  the  Third  Congregational  So- 
ciety of  Reading,  was  formed  and  duly  organized  under 
a  special  act  of  incorporation  the  next  year.  The 
purpose  of  the  forty-six  original  male  members,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  agreement,  was  that  "  of  promoting  pure 
and  evangelical  principles  of  practical  religion  and  mor- 
ality." The  Rev.  Peter  Sanborn  then  retired  from  the 
Congregational  pastorate,  offered  the  new  society  land 
upon   which  to   erect  a  building  to  be  used  in  part  for 
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services  of  worship,   and   in   part  for  the  promotion   of      occurred   in    the   other  parishes,   that    the    north   parish 


academic  learning.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  the 
building  completed  in  1827.  The  school  occupied  the 
first  story  and  the  society  used  the  second.  In  1838, 
the  Second  Universalist  Society  of  the  town,  —  that  in 
the  north  parish  being  the  first,  —  was  formed,  with 
which  the  Third  Congregational  Society  united. 

The  decade  from   1840   to   1850  saw  most  of  the  acad- 


heard  the  appeal  of  the  more  rigid  evangelism  from  its 
pulpit.  Meanwhile,  the  elements  that  developed  into 
Methodism  and  Liberalism  were  nearly  as  strong  as  the 
older  evangelical  element.  The  majority  of  the  church 
stood  by  the  Puritan  standards.  Thus,  in  this  parish 
only  were  the  conditions  such  as  to  permit  one  of  those 
divisions,   sanctioned  by  the   famous  decision  of  the  Su- 


emies  that,  ten  years  before,  were   so  popular  with  the  preme  Court  in  1820,   by  which  the  property  vested  in 

educated  classes    of   the  commonwealth   lose   their   hold  the  parish,  and  the   majority  of  the    church  went  forth, 

upon  the  public.     The  Reading  Academy  shared   in  the  nearly  or   quite  empty-handed,  to  build  again, 

general   decadence,  and  by  1847  was  no   more.     The  so-  The  final  report  of  the  building  committee,  in    1829, 

ciety  found  itself  obliged,  therefore,  to  give  up  the  build-  closes  with  these  hopeful  words :    "  Now,  with  the  earnest 
ing  in  which  it  had 


worshipe  d  for  a 
score  of  years.  From 
1840,  the  movement 
it  represented  has 
received  much  en- 
couragement and  aid 
from  the  "  Liberal 
Ladies'  Benevolent 
Association,"  a 
group  representation 
of  which  appears  on 
the  preceding  page. 
Among  those  who 
served  in  the  pastor- 
ate prior  to  1850 
are  Rev.  Messrs.  Bar- 
bery, Damon,  Strick- 
land, and  Waitt. 

The  third  meeting- 
house of  the  north 
parish,  the  one  now 
standing  on  the 
Common,  was  com- 
pleted in  1829.  In- 
dividuals of  different 
religious  beliefs  and 
representing  the  re- 
ligious movements  of 
the  day,  which  were 
elsewhere  crystalliz- 
ing into  formal  or- 
ganizations, contrib- 
uted to  the  building  and  owned  pews  therein.  The 
Arminian  influence  in  the  parish  during  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Stone  was  not  counteracted,  as  in  the  south 
and  west,  by  a  strong  Calvinistic  and  evangelical  revival. 
Mr.  Stone's  successor,  instead  of  being  a  Sanborn  or  an 
Emerson,  was  a  man  who  frankly  admitted,  before  his  periods  of  six  to  the  first  and  four  to  the  second. 
ordination,  that  he  "did  not  know  where  in  the  scale  of  alternately.  Then  (1833)  the  time  is  so  divided  as  that 
being  to  place  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  became,  later,  sub-  the  meeting-house  "  is  to  be  improved  one  half  the  time 
stantially  a  Unitarian.  Rev.  Cyrus  Pierce  served  from  for  the  use  of  the  orthodox  and  the  other  half  for  the 
18 19  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Stone  as  colleague,  and  liberal  members."  Again,  in  1S34.  the  orthodox  party  is 
then  as  sole  pastor  until  1827,  when  Rev.  Jacob  W.  voted  the  use  of  the  building  one  half  of  the  time,  and 
Eastman  succeeded  him.  It  was,  therefore,  not  until  the  other  denominations, —  Universalist  and  Methodist, — 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  that  the  same  thing      the  other  half,  "  as  they  can  agree." 


SECOND  PARISH   CHURCH, 
North  Reading,  1S27. 


prayer  that  this  com- 
mittee, with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  this 
parish,  may  long  en- 
joy the  rich  blessing 
of  worshiping  the  liv- 
ing God  in  this  tem- 
ple :  in  union,  har- 
mony, and  love,  we 
respectfully  submit 
this  report."  The  illu- 
sions of  hope  !  Within 
three  months  from 
the  date  of  this  report, 
the  parish  is  notified 
and  warned  to  come 
together,  and  see 
whether  they  will  give 
liberty  for  "  lectures 
of  liberal  preaching  to 
be  had  in  their  meet- 
ing-house "  —  "  to  be 
held  at  such  times  as 
shall  not  interfere 
with  any  appointment 
that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Eastman  may  have 
made."  It  was  voted 
to  pass  the  article 
over.  Again  and 
again  the  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  the 
building  a  portion  of 
the  time,  and  when 
not  in  use  for  any  other  purpose,  for  lecturers  or  preachers 
of  Universalist  doctrines.  In  the  meantime.  Mr.  East- 
man's salary  came  hard  and  he  withdrew.  It  was  voted 
(1832)  to  allow  thirty  Sundays  of  the  year  exclusively  to 
the    "orthodox,"    and  twentv-two  to  the    "liberals,"    in 
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In  1835.  the  church  voted  to  hold  its  communion  ser- 
vices in  a  hall,  and  the  following  year  built  the  house  of 
worship  on  Haverhill  Street,  which  now  is  the  church 
home  of  the  Union  Congregational  Church  of  North 
Reading.  A  large  lot  of  land  with  buildings  was  pur- 
chased in  1840  for  the  use  of  the  pastors  of  this  church. 

A  glance  at  subsequent  events  shows  that  the  Univer- 
salis! society  in  connection  with  the  town  remodeled 
their  building,  fitted  the  lower  story  as  a  hall,  and  made 
of  the  upper  story  a  place  of  worship.  The  Methodist 
element  withdrew  to  a  house  of  their  own,  now  the  high 
school  building,  where  services  were  held  for   some  time. 

Though  Universalist  sentiment  has  continued  inrluen- 
tial  in  North  Reading,  the  privilege  of  maintaining  public 
religious  services  there  proved  less  desirable  in  possession 
than  in  prospect.  Various  ministers  preached  from  time 
to  time  in  the  parish  meeting-house,  but  now  this  faith 
does  not  "  care  to  fix  itself  to  form,''  but  is  content  to 
be  "  the  subtle  presence  of  a  good  diffused." 

An  unfortunate  issue  of  the  evangelical  revival  was 
the  sharp  and  sometimes  bitter  controversies  over  doc- 
trinal belief,  and  over  measures  to  secure  the  purity  of 
churches  in  doctrine  and  morals.  Instances  of  disci- 
pline, sometimes  on  account  of  immorality,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  this  period  for  some  breach  of  the  covenant 
obligation,  —  the  result  now  of  too  strict  interpretation, 
and  again  of  too  liberal  views  of  truth,  —  were  painfully 
numerous,  however  conscientiously  undertaken.  Individ- 
ualism and  personal  liberty,  together  with  a  tremendous 
sense  of  responsibility  for  souls  in  the  church  and  out- 
side, swung  to  their  extreme  limit. 

(  Hit  of  such  conditions  grew  the  long  dispute,  not  un- 
relieved by  principles  of  moment  in  ecclesiastical  history 
and  the  splendid  sincerity  of  men  on  both  sides,  which 
led  to  the  organization  of  a  Second  Congregational 
Church  and  society  in  the  Third  Parish.  Jan.  25,  1849, 
sixty-six  members  of  the  old  Third  Parish  withdrew  and 
formed  another  Congregational  society.  On  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  following  April  the  Bethesda  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  organized  with  ninety  members.  The 
venerable  Peter  Sanborn  donated  land  for  building  an- 
other house  of  worship,  which  was  erected  the  same  year 
and  now  in  remodeled  form  stands  on  the  corner  of  Wo- 
burn  and  Sanborn  Streets.  Services  of  dedication,  and 
of  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Edward  W.  Clark,  as  pastor, 
were  held  on  New  Year's  Day,  1850. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  the 
first  meeting-house  in  the  present  Reading  was  outgrown. 

It  is  probable  that  the  masses  of  timber  on  the  parish 
lot,  blown  down  in  the  gale  of  September,  1S15,  sug- 
gested a  special  opportunity.  The  available  material  was 
used  and  a  second  building  erected,  which  was  dedicated 
in  1 8  1 S .  An  "accumulating  fund"  of  #2,493  appears  to 
have  remained  after  the  receipts  for  the  pews  and  the 
expenses  of  building  had  been  balanced.  This  house  was 
remodeled  in  1S46,  when  it  assumed  the  familiar  appear- 
ance of  the  "  Old  South  Church." 

With  the  second  evangelical  revival  came  not  only  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  but  also  larger  thought  and  deep- 
ened feeling  in  religious  life,  resulting  in  movements  for 


the  uplifting  and  blessing  of  mankind.  These  may  be 
called,  collectively,  humanitarian  reforms. 

Schools  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  Scriptures 
were  organized  especially  for  the  young.  The  Sunday 
school  of  the  First  Church  was  started  in  1818  ;  the  same 
year,  in  South  Reading,  the  Baptist  church  organized  one. 
Soon  after,  in  the  Second  Church,  one  was  formed,  and  in 
1826,  the  Baptist  church  of  the  north  parish  began  theirs. 
A  Saturday  afternoon  Bible  class  was  begun  in  Reading 
in  1S16,  at  the  suggestion  of  Andover  students,  and  with 
their  assistance.  The  Reading  Sabbath  School  Society, 
formed  in  connection  with  the  Third  Parish  Church,  took 
the  place  of  the  Bible  Class.  This  society  was  organized 
in  1824,  and  held  sessions  during  the  summer  for  chil- 
dren until  1850.  Members  were  received  on  payment  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  an  annual  membership,  and  $5  for  a 
life  membership.  The  regular  officers  of  the  society, 
including  a  board  of  eight  directors,  appointed  the  super- 
intendent, teachers,  and  visitors,  and  exercised  general 
oversight.  The  first  report  informs  us  that  the  number  of 
verses  learned  from  the  Scriptures  during  the  sessions 
of  the  first  year  was  29,810,  an  average  for  each  member 
of  six  and  one  half  chapters  of  thirty  verses  each. 

The  Reading  Sunday  school  became  interested  in  work 
outside  its  own  limits.  Offerings  were  made  for  the 
assistance  of  schools  in  the  West,  and  in  1838,  the  an- 
nual contribution  was  divided  between  this  object  and 
the  antislavery  cause.  The  gift  to  the  latter  cause  was 
sent  for  two  successive  years  to  teachers  of  fugitive  slaves 
in  Canada. 

Two  antislaverv  societies  were  formed  in  the  Third 
Parish  in  1833.  One  was  the  first  female  antislavery 
societv  formed  in  America,  so  far  as  known;  the  other 
was  the  first  auxiliary  to  the  New  England  Antislavery 
Society.*  The  first  president  of  the  society  of  women 
was  Mrs.  Sarah  Reid,  wife  of  the  pastor  of  the  Third 
Parish,  or  Congregational  Church  ;  the  second  president 
was  Mrs.  Eunice  A.  Pickett,  wife  of  his  successor.  Prob- 
ably six  of  the  eight  members  of  the  first  official  board, 
not  including  the  president,  were  members  of  this  church. 
Of  the  men's  society,  the  first  president  was  Rev.  fared 
Reid,  the  minister  just  referred  to  ;  four  members  of  the 
eight  on  the  official  board,  not  including  the  president, 
were  of  the  same  religious  organization,  and  six  were  of 
the  congregation.  The  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the 
society  of  women  discloses  a  religious  basis.  "  We  be- 
lieve," it  declares,  "  that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  "  ;  and  adds,  "  recognizing  the 
inspired  declaration  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  in  obedience  to  our  Saviour's  Golden  Rule  — 
we  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a  society." 

Still  further,  we  must  refer  to  two  sets  of  ringing  reso- 
lutions upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  spread  upon  the 
records  of  this  same  church  in  1837  and  1842.  The  first 
were  most  deliberately  adopted  after  discussing  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  chosen  five  weeks  before  to  draw  up 
a  declaration.     The    pastor,  Rev.   Aaron    Pickett,  was    a 

*  See  letter  of  Wm  Lloyd  Garrison  to  Hiram  Barrus,  Esq.,  "  History  of  Read- 
ing," page  516. 
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member  of  this  committee.  After  being  adopted,  the 
report  was  ordered  printed  in  papers  friendly  to  the 
cause. 

These  resolutions  declare  the  conviction  of  the  church 
that  "all  attempts  to  justify  slavery  from  the  Word  of 
God  are  gross  perversions  of  its  precepts  and  doctrines, 
tend  to  lessen  its  influence,  and  to  impair  confidence  in 
its  truth  and  divine  authority  "  ;  that  "  the  principal  origin 
of  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States  "  is  selfishness ;  that  a 
"  direct  and  palpable  violation  of  Christ's  command  to 
search  the  Scriptures  "  is  involved  in  laws  withholding  the 
Bible  from  the  slave  ;  that  to  admit  to  the  fellowship  and 
communion  of  the  Church  those  who  advocate  or  sustain 
slavery  is  to  destroy  her  purity  and  influence  ;  that  im- 
mediate emancipation  should  be  earnestly  and  heartily 
advocated  by  the  Christian  pulpit ;  and  that  slave  and 
slaveholder  should  be  remembered  in  prayer,  since  the 
hope  of  the  peaceful  abolition  of  slavery  is  in  God 
alone.  * 

The  resolutions  of  1842  were  less  elaborate,  following, 
as  they  did,  the  address  of  an  agent  of  the  cause,  but 
they  unanimously  and  emphatically  reaffirmed  previous 
testimony. 

The  churches  and  parishes  of  this  period  bore  emphatic 
testimony  against  intemperance  and  kindred  vices.  One 
hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the 
First  Parish,  in  1820,  signed  articles  of  association  "for 
the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality''  ;  certifying  that 
they  would  at  all  times  oppose  the  practise  of  minors  and 
others  "collecting  themselves  at  the  Tavern, 
Retail  Stores,  or  other  plais  for  resort  for  tipling, 
gambling,  or  idling  away  their  time  in  other 
imoralities  (the  greatest  evil  that  can  befall  a 
town.)"  Should  the  verbal  warning  fail,  they 
threatened  to  put  in  force  the  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

In  1S33,  the  First  Church  voted  to  "  receive 
none  into  our  body  but  those  who  hold  to  total 
abstinence  from  (ardent  spirit)  except  as  medi- 
cine." In  1839,  tne  Third  Church  chose  a  com- 
mittee to  "  consider  the  expediency  of  pledging 
candidates  for  membership  to  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage."  In  1828, 
the  Baptist  church  of  the  north  parish  voted,  "  in 
view  of  the  dedication  and  ordination,"  "  that  we 
recommend  to  the  society  in  general  to  provide 
no  spirit  for  the  occasion."  Of  the  same  parish 
it  could  be  said,  in  1844,  that  "a  most  manifest 
and  cheering  change  in  the  whole  aspect  and  character 
of  the  place "  had  appeared  in  consequence  of  the 
suppression  of  intemperance. t 

Another  result  of  the  awakened  religious  thought  and 
feeling  was  the  movement  in  the  line  of  missionary  ser- 
vice. Many  in  these  parishes  have  responded  to  the  call 
for  workers  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands.  Rev.  Daniel 
Temple  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Wyman  Parker  —  one  a  mis- 
sionary in    the  Orient,  and   the   other  in   the    Sandwich 

*  Records  of  the  Old  South  or  Third  Church  of  Reading. 

t  Address  by  Dr.  James  Flint,  Reading  Bi-centennial,  1S44,  page  51. 


Islands  —  claim  at  least  passing  mention.  To  refer  more 
at  length  to  the  faithful  and  self-forgetful  services  of  lay- 
men in  our  churches  and  Sunday  schools  and  societies 
would  be  giving  honor  where,  in  many  cases,  much  honor 
is  due.  The  ministers  who  have  gone  forth  from  families 
within  these  churches  have  wrought  nobly  for  the  cause 
they  learned  to  love  within  these  circles  of  home  and 
church.  Among  them  may  be  named  Rev.  Drs.  Brown 
Emerson,  Aaron  Bancroft,  and  Jacob  Burnap  ;  Revs. 
Micah  Stone,  Alfred  Emerson,  Thomas  A.  Emerson, 
Frederick  S.  Wiley,  Winfield  S.  Hawkes,  and  John  B. 
Lewis,  3d. 

We  would  characterize  more  accurately  and  generously 
the  ministers  of  the  churches  in  town  during  these  event- 
ful years.  There  was  Reuben  Emerson,  with  his  vigorous 
mind,  strong  convictions,  rigid  conservatism,  and  versatile 
talents,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  forty-one  years  alone, 
and  five  with  a  member  of  the  same  Reading  family  as 
himself  —  Rev.  Alfred  Emerson,  —  and  the  eighth  in 
that  succession  of  devoted  pastors,  during  two  hundred 
years,  all  of  whom  died  among  their  own  people.  There 
was  Samuel  Green,  of  the  Third  Church,  who  seemed  to  a 
little  child  to  "  talk  sweetly  of  God,"  a  man  of  the  highest 
order  of  spirituality,  and  who  died  in  Boston  while  pastor 
of  the  Essex  Street  Church.  And  there  was  Jared  Reid 
(1823-1833),  conscientious  and  unselfish,  anxious  to 
bear  his  part  well  in  church  and  town  affairs ;  Aaron 
Pickett  (1833-1S50),  whose  lot  was  cast  in  troublous 
times,  but  who  enjoyed  the  support  of  loyal  friends  ;  and 
Ephraim  W.  Allen,  of  the   north  parish  ( 1843-1S52),  the 


ANTI-SLAVERY  CHINA. 

The  Reading  Female  Anti-slavery  Society  was  organized  March 
22,  1S33,  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Reid  as  president,  and  to  Reading 
belongs  the  historical  honor  of  giving  birth  to  the  first  female  anti- 
slavery  society  ever  founded  in  America.  In  May  of  that  year. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  went  on  his  first  anti-slavery  mission  to 
Great  Britain,  bearing  with  him  approving  testimony  of  confidence 
from  the  Reading  Society.  As  a  result,  the  ladies  of  England  sent 
to  their  American  sisters  a  china  tea-set,  each  piece  of  which  was 
ornamented  with  a  picture  representing  a  kneeling  slave,  with 
manacled  hands,  raised  in  the  attitude  of  praying.  These  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  Reading  Society,  and  are  still 
preserved  with  religious  care.  The  illustration  represents  two  pieces 
of  this  china  tea-set,  owned  bv  Mrs.  A.  S.  Buxton. 
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painstaking  recorder  and   diligent  servant  of  his   people  by    Rev.  W.   H.   Fitzpatrick,   but   not   at  the  time  full)' 

in  the  things  of  the  gospel.  carried  out,  called  for  a  structure  in  the  form  of  the  sym- 

m       T         _T         _,                     _                         _  bol  of  the  Passion,  the  Latin  cross. 

VII.    1  he  Last  Half  Century  —  Outward  and  Spirit-  .    ,    .        '         ,                    ,    . 

_  Occupied   in    November,    1871,   before    many    months 

ual  Progress.  ..,.'■'              •  ,, 

every  seat  was   hired.      I  he   parish  rapidly  outgrew  its 

The  religious  life  of   the   community   during   the  last  limitations,  and  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the   original  lot 

half  century  is  to    be   studied    not  only  in    the    history  of  was  purchased  in  order  to  make  an  addition.    The  corner 

churches  gathered  prior  to    1850,  but   also   in  the  expres-  stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid   Sept.   8,  1889,  and 

sion  of  certain  marked  characteristics.     These  are  :—  the  building,  when  finished  in  harmony  with  the   original 

1.  The  organization   of  new  churches,  especially  those  design,  was  dedicated  with  splendid   ceremonies   Nov.  9, 
with  a  polity  other  than  Congregational  ;  1S90. 

2.  The  organic  union  of  separate,  individual  churches,  Constructed  of  wood,  with   a  tall  spire  surmounted  by 


and  a  growing  spir- 
itual unity  among  all 
the  churches  ; 

3.  The  develop- 
ment of  religious  life 
within  churches  into 
n  e  w  organizations 
for  spiritual  culture 
and  for  the  service 
of  humanity. 

Each  of  these  will 
be  considered  in  or- 
der, and  then  the 
history  of  the  older 
churches  briefly 
traced,  with  special 
reference,  however, 
to  the  building  of  a 
fourth  house  of  wor- 
ship, the  crown  of 
them  all,  by  the 
First  Church  and 
society. 

1 .  The  population 
of  the  three  parishes 
of  the  original  terri- 
tory increased  from 
3.710  in  1840  to 
13,854  in  1S95.  This 
increase  is  limited 
to  the  present  Wake- 
field and  Reading. 
The  expansion  of  in- 
dustrial life  in  Wake- 
field, which  began 
about  the  middle  of 

the  century,  attracted  hundreds  of  people  of  foreign  birth 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Soon  after  this  indus- 
trial development  began,  the  first  mass  in  town  was  said  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Shehan,  then  of  Salem,  in  a  private  house, 
standing  near  Wakefield  Junction.  Land  was  purchased 
for  a  Catholic  house  of  worship,  and  work  on  it  begun  in 
1852.  This  building  was  erected  upon  a  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  present  imposing  church  home  of  the  people  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church  and  parish.     Moved  in  1S71  to   Murray 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  (CATHOLIC)  CHURCH  AND   PAROCHIAL   RESIDENCE, 
Albion  Street,  Wakefield. 


a  gilded  cross,  and 
a  conspicuous  land- 
mark both  to  resi- 
dents and  travelers 
by  rail,  its  exterior 
is  very  attractive. 
About  twelve  hun- 
dred people  can  be 
seated  within,  in- 
cluding the  space 
in  the  two  galleries 
of  the  main  body  of 
the  house,  and  in 
the  easterly  gallery, 
which  i  s  partly 
filled  by  the  organ. 
At  present,  two  ser- 
vices are  held  on 
Sundays,  with  a 
maximum  attend- 
ance of  eighteen 
hundred. 

Three  altars,  the 
central  one  of  which 
is  resplendent  with 
white  and  gold ; 
memorial  windows, 
the  gift  of  individ- 
uals and  societies ; 
windows  of  stained 
glass  uninscribed  ; 
massive  pillars  and 
ornate  decorations 
of  fresco  work,  are 
striking  features  of 
the  beautiful  in- 
terior. Through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  M.  F.  Flatley,  in  1873, 
a  Sunday  school  was  instituted,  which  is  now  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  About  five  hundred  pupils  are  enrolled, 
with  an  average  attendance  for  the  last  full  year  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five. 

With  St.  Joseph's  Church  are  connected  various  socie- 
ties, as  has  been  the  case  during  its  history.  Those 
directly  connected  at  present  are  :  St.  Joseph's  Lyceum, 
the    Holy   Name   Society,   the   Sacred   Heart   Society,    a 


Street,  and  there  known  as  Lyceum  Hall,  it  was  replaced  temperance  society,  the  Church  Debt  Society,  and  the 
by  a  second  house  of  worship  with  capacity  for  seating  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  about  two  hundred,  formed  to 
eight  hundred  people.     The  plan,  as  originally  conceived      assist  members  in  the  event  of  sickness  and  death. 
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Since  1887,  Rev.  Jeremiah  E.   Millerick  has  been  pas 
tor  of  this   church,   assisted   until   May,    1894,   by  Rev 
D.  H.  Reardon,  and  subsequently  by  Rev.  W.  T.  O'Con 
nor.     Father  Millerick  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
came  to  this  country  when  four  years  of  age.     He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of   Boston,  at 
Holy    Cross    College,    Worcester,    and    at    the 
American  College,  Rome.    Ordained  in   1872,  he 
served  as  assistant  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Boston,  for  ten  years,  and  as  pastor  five  years  at 
East  Weymouth,  before  coming  to  Wakefield.     In 
his  last  charge  his  labors  have  been  unusually 
successful. 

The  former  residence  of  the  pastors  of  this 
parish  was  at  the  corner  of  Gould  and  Albion 
Streets,  where  it  is  still  standing.  The  present 
parochial  residence  is  a  fine  house  on  the  corner 
of  Gould  and  Murray  Streets,  in  the  rear  of  the 
church  edifice,  and  the  entire  property,  bounded 
by  Albion,  Gould,  Murray,  West  Chestnut 
Streets,  and  the  street  near  the  railroad, 
gives  evidence  of  most  careful  and  judicious 
attention. 

Starting  nearly  a  half  century  ago,  with  but  a  few  fol- 
lowers, the  Catholic  faith,  represented  by  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  includes  at  least  two  thousand  people  in  Wake- 
field alone. 

Adherents  of  this  faith  in  Reading,  before  1883,  were 
more  or  less  closely  affiliated  with  the  society  whose  his- 
tory has  just  been  traced.  The  first  mass  was  celebrated 
in    Reading,   in    Lyceum    Hall,    Feb.   5,   1883,  by    Rev. 


school  of  one  hundred  members.  The  parish  is  still  in 
charge  of  the  pastors  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  and  there 
is  no   resident  [minister  of    the   Catholic  faith  in   town. 


REV.  J.   E.   MILLERICK. 

M.  F.  Flatley.  Toward  the  close  of  1886,  land  was 
purchased  for  the  house  of  worship  on  Washington 
Street.  In  May  of  the  next  year,  St.  Agnes  Church 
was  completed  and  the  first  service  held.  Nearly  an 
acre  of  land,  adjoining  the  lot  on  which  this  building- 
stands,  was  secured  in  1889,  in  anticipation  of  a  proposed 
new  and  larger  building.  The  parish  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  Reading  numbers  about  five  hundred.  Two 
services  are  held  on  the   Sabbath.       There  is   a   Sundav 


ST.  AGNES  (CATHOLIC)  CHURCH, 
Washington  Street,  Reading. 

Members  of  the  parish  are  connected  with  organizations 
mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  larger  church. 

The  beginnings  of  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  in 
Wakefield  may  be  traced  back  forty  years  or  more,  to  the 
occasional  services  held  by  the  Rev.  William  T.  Smithett, 
then  rector  of  Christ's  Church  in  Boston,  and  by  Rev. 
Frederick  S.  Wiley,  then  rector  of  Christ's  Church,  New 
York,  and  a  native  of  the  town.  In  1S69,  several  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Eastern  Convocation  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Massachusetts  sustained  regular  services  and 


EMMANUEL  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
Water  Street,  Wakefield. 

were  instrumental  in  forming'  a  mission.  At  Easter  of 
1870,  the  congregation  organized  itself  into  a  parish, 
which,  in  the  following  vear,  united   with  the  diocese  of 
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Massachusetts.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  history, 
services  were  held  in  various  rooms  and  halls.  Rev. 
Samuel  R.  Slack,  who  had   previously  been  appointed  to 


INTERIOR   OF  EMMANUEL  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
Wakefield. 

the  mission,  was  first  placed  in  charge  of  the  parish. 
He  resigned  his  trust  in  1873,  and  was  followed  two 
years  later  by  Rev.  George  Walker,  through  whose  efforts, 
supported  by  the  zealous  cooperation  of  the  people,  the 
movement  obtained  a  good  foundation.  Rev.  Samuel 
Hodgkiss,  a  lay  reader  and  student  at  the  Cambridge 
Theological  School,  served  temporarily,  and  was  appointed 
missionary  in  charge  in  1SS1.  During  the  time  of  his 
ministry  a  building  fund  was  raised,  and  a  church  edi- 
fice erected  at  the  cost  of  about  $5,000.  No  debt  was 
allowed  to  burden  the  society  after  dedication.  Rev. 
Frederick  Luson  became  minister  in  charge,  serving 
from  1S82  to  1884,  when  in  June  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  William  Hall  Williams,  as  lay  reader,  who,  after 
graduation  and  ordination  as  deacon,  became  rector  of 
the  church.  After  five  very  successful  years,  he  resigned 
to  become  rector  at  Newton  Highlands,  and  was  followed 
by  Rev.  Irving  Spencer.  In  1892,  Rev.  John  A.  Staun- 
ton came  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  assume  pastoral  charge 
and  remained  one  year. 

Both  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Williams  at  different  times 
opened  a  mission  in  Reading,  holding  services  in  Boyce's 
Hall  Sunday  afternoons.  But  these  efforts  were  tempo- 
rarily given  up.  Individuals  of  the  Episcopalian  faith 
and  order  in  Reading  continue  for  the  most  part  in 
cordial  relations  with  either  the  Congregational  or  the 
Christian  Union  congregations,  and  are  willing  and  gen- 
erous supporters  of  benevolent  and  missionary  organiza- 
tions connected  with  them. 

The  view  presented  in  this  volume  is  that  of  the  origi- 
nal chapel,  enlarged  in  189 1,  and  remodeled  into  a 
homelike  and  attractive  place  of  worship.  Since  Mr. 
Staunton  assumed  charge,  the  interior  of  the  building  has 
been  thoroughly  renovated  and  refurnished,  at  an  expense 
of  more  than  $4,000.     A  beautiful  altar,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 


Daniel  G.  Walton,  is  a  pleasing  and  valued  feature  of 
the  interior.  Voluntary  offerings,  together  with  a  system 
of  weekly  pledges,  meet  the  expenses  of  the  parish. 

It  appears  that  the  first  effort  to  obtain  a 
Methodist  preacher  regularly  in  any  of  the  three 
parishes  was  in  1835,  when  two  members  of  that 
denomination  were  appointed  to  serve  at 
Andover  and  North  Reading.  Under  different 
names,  as  "  North  Reading  Mission,''  "  Lynn- 
field  and  North  Reading,"'  "  North  Maiden, 
Lynnfield,  and  North  Reading,"  the  field  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  be  assigned  to  various 
parties  for  preaching  and  pastoral  service. 

South  Reading  appears  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Conference  for  the  first  time  in  185  1,  but 
irregulaiiv  until  1865.  Rev.  Thomas  Potter 
was  sent  there  in  1S65,  in  response  to  a 
petition  presented  to  the  Conference  by  several 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  In  1867  the  appoint- 
ment read,  "  Reading  and  South  Reading." 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Wake- 
field   was   organized    with    a    membership    of 
twenty-six,    June  '  4,    1S65.      For    four    years 
services  were  held  in  the  Universalist  house 
of  worship.     Albion   Hall  building    was  pur- 
chased   for    the    use    of    the    society   in    1870.      After 
several  years  of  prosperity  it  was  determined  to  build  a 
new  edifice  on  Albion  Street,  farther  west.    A  lot  was  pur- 
chased in  1873,  and  work  immediately  begun.     Financial 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
Albion  Street,  Wakefield. 


trials  of  a  very  serious  nature  rendered  the  undertaking- 
more  arduous  than  was  anticipated,  but  the  house  was  fin- 
ished and  dedicated  in  February,  1874.     The  expense  of 
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building  was  somewhat  over  $25,000,  and  a  mortgage  of 
nearly  half  that  amount  remained  upon  the  property. 
This  heavy  debt  was  reduced  one  half  through  the  earnest 
efforts  of  Rev.  Gilbert  C.  Osgood,  and  the  remainder 
lifted  by  the  membership,  assisted  by  friendly  offerings 
from  members  of  other  societies,  under  the  untiring 
leadership  of  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Martin.  The  great  joy 
of  this  deliverance  found  expression  in  a  grand  jubilee 
(April  9,  18S6),  ministers  in  town  and  speakers  from 
without  bringing  congratulations. 

The  church  edifice  occupies  a  prominent  and  central 
position  on  Albion  Street,  east  of  the  railroad.  It  will 
seat  nearly  six  hundred.  From  one  corner  rises  a  grace- 
ful spire,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  A  vestry  provides 
room  for  the  Sunday  school  and  social  meetings.  It  is 
the  church  home  of  a  prosperous  and  growing  religious 
body,  recognized  in  the  community  as  earnest  and  aggres- 
sive in  the  support  of  moral  and  religious  movements. 
The  pastor  since  1S93  is  Rev.  A.  H.  Herrick.  Other 
pastors  have  been  as  follows  :  Rev.  Messrs.  Daniel  At- 
kins, M.  B.  Chapman,  C.  L.  McCurdy,  John  Peterson, 
E.  A.  Howard,  Ezra  A.  Manning,  now  a  resident  of 
Reading,  D.  Richards,  D.  S.  Coles,  now  a  physician  in 
Wakefield,  W.  F.  Cook,  and  J.  H.  Thompson. 

In  Lyceum  Hall,  Reading,  that  kind  shelter  of  infant 
religious  organizations,  during  the  autumn  of  1866,  Rev. 
Abram  D.  Merrill,  familiarly  called  "  Father  Merrill," 
preached  several  times.  Services  were  continued  among 
the  people,  prayer-meetings  were  held  from  house  to 
house,  and  a  Sunday  school  was  formed,  of  which  Robert 
Bowser  became  the  first  superintendent,  as  he  was  the 
first  class  leader.  June  9,  1867,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Reading  was  formally  organized  with  nineteen 
members  and  eleven  probationers,  Rev.  Daniel  Atkins,  of 
Wakefield,  then  South  Reading,  leading  in  the  regular 
Lord's  Day  services. 

An  estate  on  Ash  Street  was  purchased  in  1869  and  a 
plain,  substantial  wooden  building  begun.  This  house 
of  worship  was  dedicated  July  1,  1870,  and  served  for 
a  church  home  until  after  the  union  of  the  two  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  1886.  The  opportunity  then  afforded 
of  purchasing  the  property  facing  the  Common  and  for- 
merly held  by  the  Old  South  Society  was  accepted.  Since 
1887,  the  Methodist  church  has  borne  the  old  name  of 
the  church  whose  house  was  then  acquired,  and  enjoyed 
the  use  of  this  commodious  building  with  its  fine  location, 
its  auditorium  for  at  least  eight  hundred  people,  and  its 
chapel  in  the  rear. 

Rev.  Seth  C.  Cary  is  the  present  pastor,  having  been 
stationed  here  in  1893.  His  predecessors  in  office  have 
been  as  follows :  Rev.  Messrs.  Stephen  Cushing,  J.  N. 
Short,  William  H.  Hatch,  J.  L.  Hannaford,  James  F. 
Mears,  William  Silverthorne,  Dr.  Daniel  Steele,  Rev. 
James  H.  Humphrey,  and  Rev.  Frederick  N.  Upham,  of 
the  Baker  Memorial  Church  of  Dorchester. 

Though,  from  time  to  time,  seriously  hampered  by  the 
loss  of  members  upon  whose  sagacity  and  devotion  the 
Methodist  brotherhood  greatly  relied,  the  church  has 
made  progress  and  will  doubtless  increase  its  efficiency 
in  promoting  the  interests  of   the  kingdom  of    God    in 


the  community,  opposing  evil  and  fostering  the  good. 
Another  offshoot  from  the  original  Congregational  church 
of  Reading  became  in  1873  the  nucleus  of  a  Presbyterian 
organization  of  twenty  members.  The  following  year 
its  house  of  worship  on  Woburn   Street   was  completed, 
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OLD   SOUTH   CHURCH  (METHODIST  EPISCOPAL), 
Lowell  Street,  Reading. 

since  known  as  Boyce's  Hall  and  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 
The  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Gardiner,  Rev.  P.  M. 
MacDonald,  now  of  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Boston,  Rev.  Donald  Cameron,  and  others.  Services 
ceased  to  be  held  in  1887,  and  several  of  its  families 
united  with  the  Congregational  church. 

A  society  of  Second  Adventists  began  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  South  Reading  in  1843.  Services  have  since 
been  held  in  halls,  and  for  fifteen  years  in  a  private  resi- 
dence on  Church  Street,  the  home  of  Mr.  John  B.  Adams. 
At  present  there  is  a  Sunday  school,  and  services  with 
preaching  are  regularly  held  in  Union  Hall,  near  the  his- 
toric corner  of  Main  and  Albion  Streets,  Sunday  after- 
noons. 

Believers  in  the  doctrines  of  Christian  Science  began 
to  hold  public  meetings  in  Reading  in  1S91.  Services 
with  a  sermon,  followed  by  a  Sundav-school  session,  were 
maintained  until  recently.  At  present  a  single  service  is 
conducted  by  two  readers,  one  from  the  Scriptures  and 
the  other  from  Mrs.  M.  B.  G.  Eddy's  "  Science  and 
Health."  The  place  of  meeting  is  Red  Men's  Hall,  and 
the  congregation  is  a  branch  of  the  First  Church  of 
Christian  Scientists  of  Boston. 

In  the  charming  and  prosperous  southern  village  of 
Wakefield,  known  as  Greenwood,  a  religious  society  has 
existed  for  twenty-two  years,  having  been  formed  in  1S73. 
and  named   the   "  Greenwood   Congregational   Society  of 
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Wakefield,"    and    afterward,   the   "  First 
Society  of   Greenwood."     An   ineffectual 


GREENWOOD   CHAPEL 
Wakefield. 


Congregational  ing  was  about  $6,000.  Practically  free  from  debt,  the 
effort   to  unite      society   is  now  prosperous   and   with    a    bright   outlook. 

For  several  years  past,  the  Greenwood  people 
have  had  the  services  of  the  Protestant 
pastors  of  Wakefield.  The  name  of  Prof. 
Edwards  A.  Park,  of  Andover,  is  associated 
with  the  earlier  efforts  of  this  society. 

An  organization  of  ladies  has  labored  with 
unwearied  earnestness,  and  to  its  labors  the 
present  standing  of  the  society  is  largely  due. 
The  offerings  of  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Flint  and 
Mr.  Lyman  H.  Tasker  are  gratefully  remem- 
bered. About  1858,  a  Sunday  school  was 
organized  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  H.  I). 
Degen  and  others.  Except  for  a  brief  period 
in  1S79,  it  has  continuously  held  sessions, 
and  is  now  in  good  condition,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  more  than  one  hundred. 

The  extreme  easterly  portion  of  Wakefield, 
with  its  post-office,  two  branch  lines  of 
railroad,  and  a  population  sharing  in  the 
general  growth  of  the  town,  realized  many 
years  ago  the  importance  of  having  religious 
services  within  its  own  limits.     There  were 


with  the  Melrose    Highlands  church,   in    1S75,    was  fol- 
lowed by  the  engagement   of   Rev.  Austin    S.  Garver,  of 
the  Congregational  faith,  who  served  the  society  four 
years.     A  second  effort  to  unite  with  the   neighboring 
church  of  Melrose  Highlands  resulted  as  before. 

In  1882,  the  Young  Folks'  Society  of  the  place, 
then  an  organization  of  considerable  strength  and 
influence,  engaged  Rev.  W.  H.  Morrison  (Universalist ), 
of  Wakefield,  who  preached  regularly  for  two  years. 
Greenwood  or  Lyceum  Hall,  an  unfinished  room  in  the 
schoolhouse,  was  about  this  time  required  for  public 
schools,  and  the  society  was  obliged  to  seek  other 
quarters.  In 
September  o  f 
1883,  a  portion 
of  the  Joseph 
Eaton  estate 
was  bought,  and 
the  next  Novem- 
ber saw  the 
foundations  of  a 
chapel  laid. 
Though  unfin- 
ished, this  build- 
ing was  occu- 
pied during  the 
winter.  The 
upper  portion 
remained  incom- 
plete until  the 
winter  of  1894 
-5,  when  it  was 
finished  a  n  d 
dedicated  "  for 
all  purposes  of 
persons,"   Feb.  2 


periods,  not  consecutive,  but  reaching  back  many  years, 
when    meetings  of    a  religious  nature  were   held   in  the 
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MONTROSE  CHAPEL, 
Wakefield. 

a  Christian   church,  without    respect  of 
7,  1895.     The  expense  of  lot  and  build- 


INTERIOR   OF  MONTROSE  CHAPEL. 

schoolhouse,  and  conducted  by 
laymen  from  the  churches  around. 
It  came  to  be  felt  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  truth  should 
be  more  permanently  established 
there,  for  the  education  of  the 
community,  and  in  inspiring  its 
social  and  moral  life. 

A    union    Sunday    school    was 
gathered  in  1S73.     The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  of  Wakefield,  then  active,  be- 
came interested  in  it  and  assisted  in  its  support  with  other 
laymen  from  the  town  churches.     This  school  began  with 
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an  attendance  of  forty-nine,  and  numbers  now  about  one 
hundred. 

A  society  of  ladies  was  formed  in  1877,  with  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Stowell  president,  having  the  building  of  a  chapel  in 
view.  A  chapel  society  was  incorporated  in  1881.  By 
the  middle  of  1S85,  its  fund  had  reached  $1,400,  and  a 
building  committee  was  chosen.  A  lot  of  land  was  deeded 
this  society  on  condition  that  a  place  of  worship  for  the  use 
of  evangelical  Christians  be  erected  thereon,  the  donors 
being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Stowell.  A  tasteful  and 
convenient  chapel  was  dedicated  April  28,  1886,  and 
with  no  cloud  of  debt  hanging  over  it,  so  generous  was 
the  response  of  outside  friends,  among  whom  may  be  re- 
called Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Flint,  Rev.  David  N.  Beach,  Mrs. 
Julia  A.  Titcomb,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Morton. 

The  building  stands  on  the  south  side  of  Salem  Street, 
and  is  occupied  every  Sunday.  The  Sunday  school 
meets  in  the  forenoon,  and  services  of  worship,  with 
preaching  by  ministers  of  different  denominations,  are 
held  in  the  afternoon.  Conference  and  prayer  services 
have  been  regularly  held  since  1883.  The  history  of 
Montrose  Chapel  is  one  of  patient,  united  toil,  in  which 
consecrated  Christian  womanhood  has  led  the  way. 


2.  The  last  two  movements,  thus  briefly  sketched,  repre- 
sent, to  some  extent,  the  union  of  representatives  of  differ- 
ent denominations  in  Christian  work,  —  a  characteristic  of 
the  last  half  century  of  ecclesiastical  life.  Evidences  of 
growing  spiritual  unity  have  appeared.  By  union  services 
in  the  interest  of  temperance  and  other  moral  and  Chris- 
tian enterprises,  —  for  example,  the  quarterly  meetings  of 
the  Protestant  churches  of  Reading  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  ;  by  frequent  pulpit  exchanges  ;  by  mes- 
sages of  congratulation  and  tokens  of  practical  sympathy 
and  helpfulness  in  building  houses  of  worship  or  lifting 
debts  ;  by  special  services  of  communion  in  which  various 
bodies  have  taken  part;  by  interdenominational  associa- 
tions of  young  people  and  young  men  only ;  by  a  general 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  forms  and  faith  of  all,  and  a 
desire  to  co-operate  in  the  extension  of  the  rule  of  right- 
eousness and  peace,  has  this  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bonds 
of  diverse  faiths  manifested  itself,  effecting  beneficent 
changes  and  promising  an  order  unlike  the  old. 

But  one  important  expression  of  divided  sentiment  in 
an  individual  church  has  appeared  during  the  period 
under  review,  while  in  two  of  the  original  parishes  the 
organic  union  of  churches  has  been  an  interesting  incident. 
In  Reading,  the  three  organizations  which  for  awhile 
represented  the  old  Third  Parish  Church  are  now  one, 
and  in  North  Reading  the  churches  of  two  different  denom- 
inations have  united,  in  each  instance  with  happy  results. 

After  the  sharp  parting  of  the  ways  in  1849,  the  old 
church  of  Reading  continued  its  work  with  great  vigor  and 
success  under  the  wise  leadership  of  Dr.  Lyman  Whiting, 
now  of  South  Williamstown  (1851-1855),  and  that  of  Dr. 
William  Barrows,  a  sketch  of  whose  useful  life  as  minister 
and  citizen  the  publishers  of  this  volume  desire  to  incor- 
porate with  this  article.     (See  opposite  page.) 


Rev.  William  A.  Thompson  served  the  same  church  as 
pastor  from  1872  until  his  lamented  death  in  1875,  fol- 
lowing whom  with  ability  and  devotion  came  as  acting 
pastor  for  five  years  Rev.  Lorenzo  J.  White.  Rev.  Frank 
E.  Mills  concluded  the  list  of  pastors  of  this  church  as  a 
separate  body. 

The  vitality  and  energy  of  the  younger  or  "  Bethesda 
Church  "  were  conspicuously  manifested.  A  remarkable 
increase  in  strength  and  membership  characterized  this 
body  from  the  beginning,  particularly  during  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  William  H.  Willcox,  D.  D.,  now  of 
Maiden,  whose  twenty-two  years  of  active  service  dis- 
played unusual  ability  in  presenting  with  clearness  and 
power  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  and  in  im- 
pressing them  upon  the  intellect  and  conscience.  The 
progress  of  this  church  was  continued  under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  William  B.  Ely,  brilliant  but  painfully  brief  to  his 


REV.  WILLIAM   H.  WILCOX,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Pastor  Belhesda  Church,  Reading,  1857-1879. 

people  and  the  community  (1879-18S0).  An  excellent 
likeness  appears  on  the  page  following.  Meanwhile 
the  old  differences  of  opinion  which  led  to  the  divi- 
sion gradually  lost  their  edges ;  a  spirit  of  generous 
rivalry  and  a  sense  of  mutual  interest  in  promoting  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  men  became  more  influen- 
tial in  both  churches  ;  the  opening  of  many  new  avenues 
for  thought  and  the  new  attractions  outside  the  houses  of 
worship  on  the  Lord's  day  drew  in  other  directions  many 
not  directly  and  personally  interested  in  religion.  These 
and  similar  causes  led  to  the  conviction  that  all  Chris- 
tians in  the  community,  holding  essentially  the  same 
views  of  doctrine  and  polity,  should  become  one  in  body  as 
in  spirit. 

Accordingly,  after   nearly  a  year  of  worship  and  work 
together,  a  union  of  the  Old  South  and  Bethesda  Churches 
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FOR   thirty-five    years,  or    almost   half   his   busy  and 
fruitful  life,  William  Barrows  was  a  citizen  of  Read- 
ing.    Born  in  New   Braintree,    Mass.,  Sept.    19,  1S15,  he 
was  the  youngest  of  five  sons  in  a  farmer's  family  of  ten 
children.     Among  the    influences  that  moulded  his  boy- 
hood were,  the  hard  work  and  simple  pleasures  of  country 
life,  a  home  where   a  high   value  was   ever  placed  upon 
reading    and  education,    and    a    paternal    example    that 
blended  sound  sense,  a  genial  spirit,  and  Christian  living. 
Those  who  knew  the  man  in   maturer  years   and   in   his 
mellow  old  age,  living  near  to  nature,  delighting  to  travel 
over  the  plains  and    through    the    mountain    solitudes   of 
our  broad  land,  social   and   kindly   in    spirit   towards   his 
brother  men,  and  with  an  interest  in  educational  and  Chris- 
tian institutions  strong  to  the  last,  will  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance   of  that  early   culture.     Of  the   brothers,   four 
were  college  men,  and  three 
ministers  of  the  gospel.    Fit- 
ting  for   college   at  Phillips 
Academy,      Andover,       Mr. 
Barrows  graduated  from  Am- 
herst College  in  the  class  of 

1840.       On  account  of    the  .5  '-. 

necessity  for  personal  effort 
in  obtaining  an  education,  an 
interval  of  three  years,  spent 
in  teaching  a  private  school 
in  St.  Louis,  intervened  be- 
tween his  college  and  pro- 
fessional school  life.  He 
entered  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  in 
1843,  to  prepare  for  the 
calling  chosen  years  before, 
and  while  yet  a  student  in 
the  seminary  was  invited  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Nor- 
ton, Mass.,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  1845,  and  con- 
tinued in  pastoral  service 
five  years.  In  August,  1850, 
he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Grantville,  now 
Wellesley  Hills.  In  1856  he  was  called  from  that  place 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Reading, 
where  he  resided  as  long  as  he  lived,  —  as  pastor  for 
thirteen  years,  and  subsequently  as  a  citizen  interested 
in  almost  every  branch  of  public  affairs.  Dismissed 
from  the  pastorate  of  Reading  at  his  own  request,  in 
1869,  for  the  four  years  following  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society, 
and  subsequently  for  a  period  of  six  years  he  held  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary 
Society.  From  188 1  to  1885  he  served  the  church  in 
his  native  town  as  acting  pastor,  and  during  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life  was  financial  agent  of  Whitman  College, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.  From  his  alma  mater,  in  1867,  he 
received  the  honorary  D.  D. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Barrows  excelled   in  presenting  the 


REV.  WILLIAM   BARROWS,  D.D 


truth  in  its  practical  phases,  and  with  a  simplicity  and 
forcefulness  that  made  him  always  interesting,  suggestive, 
and  helpful  to  his  hearers.  He  had  rare  gifts  for  service 
outside  the  pulpit,  in  the  homes  of  his  people,  in  the 
neighborhood  and  larger  social  gatherings,  and  particu- 
larly in  ministering  to  those  in  bereavement.  Few  men 
could  speak  the  fitting  word  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
better  than  he.  He  was  the  genial  friend,  the  wise  and 
entertaining  companion  among  professional  associates, 
and  in  wider  circles  of  acquaintance  and  good-fellowship. 
It  was  his  delight  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  frontiers- 
man as  a  man  with  men  ;  there  are  many  rough,  gener- 
ous hearts  scattered  over  our  western  prairies  who 
thank  God  for  the  memory  of  his  genuine  Christian  life, 
and  for  the  noble  impulses  stirred  within  them  by 
his    wise    counsel    and    words    of    cheer   given   in   the 

saddle  or  by  the  camp  fire. 
While  faithful  and  success- 
ful in  his  professional  life, 
he  looked  out  broadly  and 
with  vital  interest  upon  the 
problems  of  his  time,  and 
I  s,_  ever  carried  a  busy  pen.    By 

the  timeliness  of  the  subject 
chosen,  the  information  pos- 
sessed upon  it,  and  the 
simple,  concise  expression  of 
what  he  had  to  say,  he 
caught  the  attention  of  editor 
and  public.  Among  his 
books  are  the  widely  popular 
"  Twelve  Nights  in  a  Hunt- 
er's Camp,"  published  in 
1869  ;  "  The  Church  and 
her  Children,"  1875  ;  "Ore- 
gon, the  Struggle  for  Posses- 
sion," in  the  Series  of  Ameri- 
can Commonwealths,  1S83; 
"  The  Indian's  Side  of  the 
Indian  Question,  "  1887  ; 
and  "  The  United  States  of 
Yesterday  and  To-morrow," 
1887. 
Dr.  Barrows  lived  a  healthy, 
vigorous  life.  Work  he  loved  ;  his  rest  was  change  of 
work  and  travel ;  his  wish  that  he  might  work  up  to 
the  end  of  his  days  was  granted. 

Suddenly,  the  9th  of  September,  189 1,  at  his  sum- 
mer home  in  Cataumet,  Mass.,  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  seventy-sixth  year,  he  rested.  His  burial 
was  at  Reading. 

Dr.  Barrows  married  Lucia  Amanda  Case,  of  Worth- 
ington,  who  died  in  1847.  Two  children  of  this  marriage 
died  in  infancy. 

His  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Adams  Cate,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass  ,  survives  him  with  four  children  :  —  Herbert,  civil 
engineer  in  Colorado ;  Walter  Bradford,  professor  of 
zoology  and  geology  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  of 
Michigan  ;  Morton,  attorney  at  law  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  and 
Lucy  Adams,  whose  home  is  with  her  mother  at  Reading. 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  REDDING. 


was   effected    Feb.   25,   1886.     The   younger  church  first 
dropped  its  name  ;  the  life  of  the  older  was  blended  with 


REV.  WILLIAM   B.   ELY. 

that  of  the  younger,  so  far  as  the  members  were  willing  to  be 
received  whereupon  the  united  membership  was  practi- 
cally reorganized.  The  "  Congregational  Church  of  Read- 
ing "  is  the  present  name  of  the  organization,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  past  divisions,  is  the  largest  in  mem- 
bership of  the  Protestant  churches  in  the  three  towns. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 
Woburn  Street,  Reading,  Mass. 


organizations  connected  with  the  uniting  churches.  The 
church  edifice,  on  the  corner  of  Woburn  and  Sanborn 
Streets,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  worship  and  thor- 
oughly remodeled  and  refurnished.  Its  capacity  was 
increased  to  more  than  eight  hundred  sittings  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  horseshoe  gallery,  opposite  which  was  placed 
a  new  organ.     The  building  was  dedicated  Feb.  16,  1888. 

Rev.  Frank  S.  Adams,  who  followed  Rev.  Mr.  Ely  in 
the  pastorate  of  the  younger  church,  continued  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  reorganized  church  and  society.  He 
was  born  in  Westboro,  educated  in  the  local  schools,  at 
Amherst  College,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  since  October,  1880,  has  resided  in  Reading. 

[The  author  of  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal development  in  Reading  during  the  past  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  has  neglected  to  give  that  prominence 
to  the  work  of  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  which  it   deserves.     It 
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REV.  FRANK  S.  ADAMS, 
Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Reading. 

marks  the   beginning  of    a   new  epoch  in  our  religious 
life. 

Our  fathers  were  very  firm  in  their  faith  and  fervent 
in  their  devotions.  Religion  was  a  personal  matter. 
As  a  result,  there  had  long  existed  a  very  noticeable  want 
of  harmony  among  the  several  organizations  into  which 
the  original  church  had  become  divided.  To  inspire 
each  with  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  common 
purpose  of  all,  in  place  of  the  former  selfish  care  for  the 
interests  of  the  individual  church,  and  to  broaden  the 
sympathies  of  all,  so  that  they  should  no  longer  be 
limited  by  their  own  roll  of  membership,  were  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken.  In  one  church.  Rev.  L.  J.  White,  by 
his  precious  example  and  the  spirit  of  his  earnest  and 
gifted  preaching,  had  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  his 
people  a  more  fraternal  feeling.  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  by 
his  ability,  his  wisdom,  and  his  devoted  Christian  life 
and  character,  inspired  in  all  that  desire  for  harmoni- 
ously carrying  on  the  work  which  they  designed  to  do. 
that  made  a  union  of  the  churches,  with  himself  as  pas- 


The  "  Congregational  Society  of  Reading  "  was  formed 
Feb.   26,   1886,    and   took   the   property  held  by  similar      tor,  the  necessary  result. —  Pubs 
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CHARLES  MANNING  was  bom  in  Wilmington, 
Mass.,  Sept.  25,  182 1.  His  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing an  education  in  early  life  were  only  such  as  were 
afforded  by  the  public  schools  of  that  time,  and  these 
were  abridged  by  the  pressing  demand  for  home  services, 
which  in  those  days  was  a  factor  in  curtailing  the  school 
term  to  but  a  few  months  in  a  year.     In   the   year  183S, 


Mr.  Manning  was  a  republican  in  politics  from  the 
formation  of  the  party.  He  was  never  what  might  be 
termed  a  party  worker,  though  always  in  close  touch  with 
political  affairs.  He  never  favored  any  man  or  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  thereby  gaining  adherents  to  his  own 
party  or  personal  friends  for  himself.  He  always  insisted 
that  the  platform  of  principles  upon  which  he  placed  him- 


he  removed  to  Reading,  and  being  desirous  of  learning  self  politically  should  conform  to  the  highest  standards 
a  trade,  was  apprenticed  for  the  usual  period  of  three  of  justice,  morality,  and  temperance.  His  views  would 
years  to  Francis  Kingman,  who  was  then  one  of  our  most  now  be  regarded  as  almost  visionary  rather  than  practi- 
prominent  cabinet  manufacturers.  cal.  But  he  was  so  earnest  in  their  advocacy,  and  had 
For  some  years  he  had  felt  a  growing  desire,  with  to  so  great  a  degree  the  confidence  of  his  townsmen,  that 
which  was  joined  a  sense  of  duty,  to  engage  in  the  work  they  made  him  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  preaching  the  gospel.  Accordingly  he  purchased  of  for  the  year  1S62.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  the  Re- 
his  employer  the  last  six  months  of  his  time,  for  which  bellion.  His  votes,  as  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  House, 
it  was  necessary  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  showed  that  he  was  always  ready  to  deal  most  liberally 
Such  a  transaction  seems  with  those  who  had  left  their 
somewhat  unique  when  homes  to  assist  in  saving 
viewed  in  the  light  of  meth-  their  country  ;  but  when  it 
ods  of  business  now  in  was  proposed  to  increase  the 
vogue.  He  then  entered  pay  of  himself  and  associates, 
the  Baptist  Theological  .^6^ '  .a^^.  n's  vote  was  g'ven  m  the 
Seminary  at  Whitestone,  JS  negative.  During  his  term 
N.  Y.  Though  prevented  by  of  service  the  question  of 
continuous  ill  health  from  \.,  allowing  more  liberality  in 
carrying  out  his  plan  as  in-  tffe^Qfltt&fe  Ifjf  the  matter  of  religious  exer- 
tended,  still  he  acquired  a  *<rn  cises  in  the  public  schools 
breadth  of  understanding  was  agitated.  He  showed 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  himself  most  firm  in  his  ad- 
methods  of  Biblical  and  j  -*" — *—  herence  to  the  good  old 
theological  research,  and  ..J$H  New  England  ideas,  in  ac- 
the  literature  relating  to  .  *|JB§p  .  ^^  cordance  with  which  had 
scriptutal  subjects,  which  ,  '^fc^''--'  *si."  been  trained  the  generation 
made  him  extremely  useful  ^T  which  was  able  to  bear  the 
as  a  teacher  of  youth  in  the  mighty  strain  upon  its  cour- 
Sunday  school.  In  this  9ml  —  '-'  age,  patriotism,  and  spirit  of 
work,  and  by  his  conversa-  self-sacrifice  which  was  then 
tion  with  those  with  whom  being  endured.  Though  not 
he  associated,  he  probably  entirely  successful  in  corn- 
exercised  more  influence  batting  the  tendency  he 
upon  the  opinions  and  lives  undertook   to   check,  he   im- 

of    his   fellow-men    than    by         I I         pressed  all  who  heard    him 

his   occasional  sermons  and                                     thari  fs  manninp                                       '5-       ^e      earnestness      and 

public   addresses.     He  then  ability  with   which   he  advo- 

entered  into  partnership  with  his   brother  Ezra   and  the  cated  his  views.     In  his  committee  services  and  the  busi- 

late  Solon  A.  Parker,  under  the  firm   name  of   Parker  &:  ness  work  of  the  House  he   proved  himself  a   very  valu- 


Manning,  and  commenced  the  business  of  manufacturing 
furniture,  which  they  successfully  carried  on  for  several 
years  on  Pearl  Street,  a  short  distance  north  of  Salem 
Street. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  deacon  of  the  Old  South 
Congregational  Church,  and  superintendent  of  its  Sunday 
school,  and    for  a   time   was   president  of   the    Reading 


able  member. 

Oct.  6,  184S,  Mr.  Manning  married  Leonora  S.  Ken- 
dall, daughter  of  Benjamin  Kendall,  of  Reading.  She 
died,  leaving  a  son,  Clinton  C.  Manning,  now  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  His  second  wife,  who  survives  him,  was  Caroline 
Boutelle,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Boutelle,  of  Edgecomb, 
Me.,  one  of  a  family  prominent  in   the   public   affairs  of 


Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  was  always  prominent  in   religious  and  State  and  nation.     Four  children   were  born  to  them  :  — 

temperance  movements,  giving  freely    of   his    time  and  Carrie   L.,  born   Nov.   30,  1S56,   died   March   n,    1863; 

means.  George    A.,  born   Oct.    24,    1859,    married    Florence    A. 

He  continued  in  business  either  on  his  own  account  or  Titus,  Sept.  2S,  18S1  ;  William    E„  born   Aug.   18,  1859, 

holding  a  position  in  the  employ  of   Alden  Batchelder,  of  married  Bertha  L.  Ridings,  of  Boston,  July  iS,  1893  ;  and 

this    town,  till    within    six  months    of   his  death,  which  Emma    L.,    born    Nov.    27,    1S61,    married    Lorenzo    F. 

occurred  Jan.  5,  1S92.  Armstrong,  Nov.  23,  1886. 
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In  North  Reading,  as  early  as  1835,  there  was  preaching 
by   a   regular   appointee  of  the  New  England  Methodist 


worship.  As  in  Reading,  so  here,  there  has  been  a  steady 
and  quiet  deepening  of  fellowship  since  the  union,  which 
in  both  communities  is  now  practically  perfect. 

The   pastors   of  the   Congregational  Church  of  North 
Reading    since    1850  have  been:   Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas 


UNION   CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH   PARSONAGE, 
North  Reading. 

Newton  Jones,  J.  W.  Kingsbury,  Frank  H.  Foster,  now  of 
Pacific  Seminary,  Oakland,  Cal.,  George  E.  Allen,  and 
Henry  C.  Fay. 


REV.  DAVID  KILBURN, 
Pastor  Union  Congregational  Church,  North  Reading. 

Conference.  Services  of  this  faith  and  order  were  dis- 
continued in  1858,  and  again  resumed  in  1S79.  In  1892, 
this  Methodist  body  united  with  the  Congregational 
church  under  the  name  of  the  "  Union  Congregational 
Church  of  North  Reading."  Rev.  David  Kilburn,  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  body  since  1891,  continues  to 
serve  the  united  church.  Each  of  the  uniting  elements 
contributed  to  the  new  board  of  officers.  Instead  of 
two  ecclesiastical  bodies,  neither  able  to  support  itself,  is 
now  one,  which  has  lately  assumed  self-support  and,  hav- 


UNION   CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 
North  Readine- 


ing  had  comparatively  numerous  additions  to  its  member- 
ship,   is    about   to    remodel    and    refurnish    its   house    of 


3.  Religious  life  within  the  churches  in  these  towns, 
as  elsewhere,  has  developed  into  many  voluntarv  organi- 
zations for  spiritual  growth  and  practical  service.  The 
number  and  variety  of  societies,  and  the  complexity  of 
church  organization,  constitutes  a  peculiarity  of  the 
present  half  century. 

In  the  First  Parish,  about  the  year  1767,  was  an  organi- 
zation like  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
present  time  in  some  respects,  with  several  Christian  En- 
deavor characteristics.  The  extant  constitution  *  enables 
one  to  picture  a  company  of  young  men,  "  careful  of  their 
own  souls  and  of  each  other,''  entering  into  mutual  obli- 
gations with  the  honor  of  God  and  their  own  spiritual 
edification  in  view  ;  meeting  once  a  week  on 
the  evening  of  the  Lord's  Day  for  a  service 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  consist- 
ing of  prayer  in  turn,  singing,  hearing  a 
sermon,  or  some  other  "  discourse  of  divine 
things,"  and  concluding  with  prayer.  Once 
a  month  the  members  agree  to  read  over  a 
covenant  together  as  a  reminder  of  their 
vows.  Absence  from  the  society  at  any 
meeting  is  to  be  explained  satisfactorily  up- 
on the  member's  reappearance,  otherwise  his 
associates  "  will,  with  a  spirit  of  meekness, 
rebuke  him."  Thirty-nine  names  were  signed 
to  the  constitution. 

Twenty  young  persons,  more  or  less,  of 
both  sexes  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  17S9-90,  on  the  evenings 
of  the  Lord's  Day.  Probably  the  gatherings 
of  these  two  societies  mark  the  earliest  use 
of  Sunday  evenings  for  religious  services  in 
town.  About  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, an  organization  resembling  that  in  the 
First  Parish  was  formed  in  the  Third. 

*"  History  of  Reading,"  page  159. 
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LBERT  GALLATIN   SVVEETSER  was  the   son  of      formation  of  such  a  society  in   South    Reading   met   and 


f\  Paul  Sweetser,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  (Newhall)  Sweetser, 
and  grandson  of  Paul  Sweetser,  Sr.,  who  lived  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Main  Street,  in  South  Reading,  now 
Wakefield,  on  the  spot  on  which  is  now  located  the 
Cyrus  Wakefield  mansion.     These    premises   were   after- 


arranged  one,  to  be  called  the  South  Reading  Anti- 
slavery  Society.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  and  Dea. 
Jacob  Eaton  was  elected  president,  and  Albert  G.  Sweet- 
ser, then  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  elected  its 
secretary.     With  a    profound    conviction   that    the    laws 


ward  owned  and  occupied  by  Cyrus  Wakefield,  Sen.,  and  by  sanctioning  slavery  were  unjust,  and  cruel,  and  contrary 
him  the  old  house  was  removed  to  give  place  to  a  more  to  the  divine  law,  the  young  secretary  devoted  himself 
stately  edifice.  Mr.  Sweetser  was  born  March  3,  1S15,  faithfully  and  energetically  to  the  cause  which  he  had 
in  the  house  occupied  by  his  father,  now  the  estate  of  the  espoused.  His  position  brought  him  in  immediate  con- 
heirs  of  the  late  Asa  N.  Sweetser,  corner  of  Main  and  tact  with  the  most  notable  anti-slavery  men  of  the  age 
Nahant  Streets.  The  common  school,  an  intelligent  fam-  some  of  whom  were  procured  to  lecture  before  the  society 
ily  circle,  and  a  studious  mind,  were  the  sources  of  his  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  men  who  had  been  mobbed 
education.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  most  of  and  their  meetings  broken  up  in  other  places,  but  to  the 
the  boys  in  the  village,  he  wrought  at  shoemaking  dur-  credit  of  South  Reading,  be  it  said,  that  violence,  though 
ing  his   minority,  and  about  the   time  of  his   coming  to  threatened,  was  not  resorted  to  here.      It  is   now  a  pleas- 


legal  age  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Asa  N. 
Sweetser,  an  elder  brother, 
for  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
under  the  firm  name  of  A. 
N.  &  A.  G.  Sweetser.  They 
did  not  aspire  to  do  an  exten- 
sive business,  but  were  care- 
ful, diligent,  reliable,  and 
prosperous.  This  partner- 
ship continued  about  forty- 
six  years,  or  until  the  failing 
health  of  the  senior  partner 
made  it  desirable  that  it 
should  terminate,  and  the 
business  of  the  firm  be  ad- 
justed during  the  lifetime  of 
both  parties.  This  was  done 
about  a  year  before  the  death 
of  Asa  N.,  which  occurred 
March  5,  1883.  In  contem- 
plating the  character  of  Mr. 
Sweetser,  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  give  a  proper  sketch 
of  his  life  without  adverting 
to  the  times  in  which  he  came 
upon  the  stage  of  action, 
when  his  youthful  vigor 
found  full  scope  in  the  scenes  which  were  then  transpir- 
ing. Human  slavery  in  the  South  was  a  crying  evil, 
and  many  good  people  of  the  free  States  were  giving 
the  weight  of  their  influence  to  create  a  sentiment  which 
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ure  to  him.  at  a  clay  so  dis- 
tant from  those  stirring 
events,  to  read  over  again 
the  letters  in  his  possession, 
written  by  George  Thompson 
of  England,  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, Theodore  D.  Weld, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and 
other  celebrities,  who  were 
colaborers  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Mr.  Sweetser  con- 
tinued the  secretary  of  this 
society  during  all  its  active 
existence,  the  last  recorded 
meeting  being  held  in  1846. 
The  cause  of  temperance 
and  other  reforms  found  in 
him  an  able,  earnest,  and 
effective  advocate.  By  na- 
ture and  by  education  he 
was  opposed  to  wrong  in 
every  form,  and  this  element 
of  his  character  has  been 
prominent  during  his  long 
and  consistent  life. 

He  has  rendered  valuable 
service  in  various  causes. 
In  the  days  of  the  Paptist 
Society,  he  was  a  member  of  the  standing  committee, 
and  assessor  for  about  thirty  years,  as  well  as  moderator 
of  the  annual  and  other  business  meetings  ;  was  secretary 
of  the  Sabbath-school  Society  for  a  long  series  of  years  ; 


would   eventually  remove   the  curse  of  slavery  from  the      was   teacher  in   the  Sabbath  school  for  some  fifty  years 


land.  Colonization  societies  were  organized,  looking 
towards  the  expatriation  of  the  free  negroes,  and  such 
others  of  the  colored  race  as  masters  would  liberate,  on 
condition  that  they  would  spend  their  remaining  days  on 
the  soil  of  Africa.  Others  looked  upon  the  project  with 
suspicion,  believing  that  the  scheme  would  serve  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  slave,  and  hence  would  tend  to 
perpetuate  slavery.  Anti-slavery  societies  also  sprang 
up,  looking  to  the  emancipation   of  the  slave,  and   to   his 


was  treasurer  of  the  Baptist  church  ;  has  been  its  senior 
deacon  since  1863,  and  is  now  treasurer  of  the  church 
trustees.  He  has  also  occupied  positions  of  trust  by  the 
favor  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

He  married,  Nov.  20,  1S38,  Elizabeth  Waitt,  who  died 
Feb.  19,  18S7.  They  had  no  children.  Mr.  Sweetser 
is  still  in  service,  possessing  comparative  health  and  in- 
tellectual vigor,  and,  though  recent  years  have  brought  to 
him  great  afflictions,  the  star  of   hope  is   clear  to  his  spir- 


education  on    the  soil  upon  which  he   had  been  forced  to      itual  vision,  and  that  hope  strengthens,  cheers,  and  corn- 
labor.     On    March   24,    1834,  citizens    favorable    to  the      forts  as  the  shadows  of  life  gradually  lengthen. 
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In  the  older  constitutions  one  misses  the  clear  note  of 
service  so  characteristic  of  the  statements  of  principles 
and  aims  in  the  church  societies  of  the  present  time. 
The  idea  of  man  working  for  men,  and  of  the  church  as 
the  servant  of  all  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  "not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,"  is  now  everywhere 
discernible.  Occasionally  the  two  purposes  —  spiritual 
culture  and  practical  ministry  —  are  embodied  in  sepa- 
rate societies,  but  more  frequently  in  one  and  the  same. 
The  religious  life  of  the  churches  incorporates  itself  in 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Associated  Char- 
ities, Circles  of  King's  Daughters,  Woman's  Temperance 
Unions,  and  societies  to  brighten  the  homes  of  the  sick 
and  the  destitute. 

The  young  people  are  gathered  into  their  Societies  of 
Christian    Endeavor,    Epworth    Leagues,    and   unions    of 
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FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
Main  Street,  Wakefield. 

various  denominational  names  to  promote  religious 
growth,  and  to  serve  one  another  and  their  fellow-men. 
Emmanuel  Church  includes  a  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew, 
an  Altar  Guild,  an  Aid  Chapter,  a  Girls'  Friendly  So- 
ciety, and  a  Woman's  Auxiliary.  The  societies  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  even  more  numerous,  have  been  else- 
where described. 

The  ladies  of  the  various  congregations  are  organized 
to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  churches  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  to  promote  social  and  benevolent  work  at  home, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  world-wide  mission  movement 
for  our  country  and  all  mankind.  There  are  three  such 
societies  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  Reading  and 
Wakefield,  besides  a  board  of  deaconesses  in  each  for 
visiting  and  benevolent  service.  The  Baptist  church  of 
Wakefield  has  its  Messenger  Corps,  whose   messages  are 


those  of  sympathy  and  cheer  to  the  sick  and  needy.  The 
Christian  Union  of  Reading  has  its  Guild  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.    Thus  the  church  of  the  last  half  century  has  de- 
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REV.   NOAH   R.  EVERTS, 
Pastor  First  Eaptist  Church,  Wakefield. 

veloped  into  an  organism  of  many  parts,  a  tree  with  many 
branches,  each  infused  and  inspired  with  a  common  life. 

A  few  lines  must  be  added  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  earlier  churches,  whose  history  has   been  sketched  in 
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OLDEST  MEMORIAL  STONE. 
From  Earliest  Graveyard  in  Old  Parish. 


part,  but  not  fully  brought  down  to  date.  Rev.  Daniel 
W.  Phillips  concluded,  in  1S63,  a  pastorate  of  thirteen 
years  with  the  Wakefield  Baptist  church,  winning  gener- 
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THE  subject  of  this  sketch  comes  of  good  and  strong 
Puritan  blood,  his  ancestor,  Robert  Mansfield, 
having  settled  in  Lynn  in  1642.  Edward  Mansfield  was 
born  in  Lynnfield,  April  13,  1S13,  and  was  the  son  of 
William  and  Eunice  (Johnson)  Mansfield,  who  had  a 
family  of  fourteen  children.  He  came  to  South  Reading 
to  reside  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  learning  the  shoemaker's 
trade  and  attending  the  district  school  in  what  is  now 
Montrose  district.  His  education  was  obtained  by  partial 
courses  at  South  Reading  Academy  and  at  Rockingham 
Academy,  in  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  Mr.  Mansfield  became  the  teacher  of  a 
district  school  at  South  Lynnfield,  and  soon  demonstrated 
the  possession  of  rare  qualifications  as  an  instructor.  He 
subsequently  taught  with  conspicuous  success  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Barnstable,  East  Lexington,  and  Maiden, 
but  after  a  too  devoted  ser- 
vice of  about  nine  years  as  a 
teacher,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  a  much  loved  pro- 
fession through  failing  health. 
While  engaged  in  teaching, 
Mr.  Mansfield  often  delivered 
lectures  before  temperance 
societies,  village  lyceums, 
and  county  school  conven- 
tions. After  a  year  of  rest 
and  recuperation,  Mr.  Mans- 
field turned  his  attention  to 
mercantile  business,  and  in 
1S41  became  Proprietor  of 
a  store  in  Brighton.  In  1842, 
he  returned  to  South  Read- 
ing and  established  the 
pioneer  store  in  this  town 
for  the  exclusive  sale  of  dry 
goods.  Here  for  many  years 
he  continued  a  successful 
business,  and  later,  as  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Mans- 
field &  Fessenden,  was  en- 
gaged in  similar  business  on 
Hanover  Street,  Boston.  He 
had  also,  with  his  elder  son, 
a  grocery  store  in  Wakefield  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  was  one  of  our  local  merchants  for  thirty-five  years. 
After  retiring  from  the  activities  of  mercantile  life,  about 
1872,  Mr.  Mansfield  found  congenial  occupation  as  a 
trusted  conveyancer,  examiner  of  titles,  and  in  the  settle- 
ment of  estates  of  persons  deceased,  and  the  care  of  real 
estate.  Mr.  Mansfield  married  Clarinda  Bailey,  of 
Andover,  July  11,  1837,  and  this  happy  relationship  was 
severed  by  her  death,  Feb.  27,  1SS4.  Of  their  children, 
two  died  in  infancy,  and  two  lived  to  reach  man's 
estate.  The  older  son,  Edward  Galen  Mansfield,  married 
Rebecca  S.  Breed,  of  Salem,  was  a  merchant  in  Wake- 
field, and  died  July  26.  1S75,  leaving  three  children. 
The  younger  son,  Dr.  Horace  Augustine  Mansfield,  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Clara  A.  Freeman,  became  a  dentist  of  repute, 
and   died   at  his   home   in   Evanston,    111.,   Oct.    17,  1885. 


EDWARD   MANSFIELD 


Mr.  Mansfield's  appreciation  of  the  transcendent  value 
of  education  caused  him  to  have  an  especial  interest  in 
schools  and  libraries.  For  thirteen  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  school  committee  of  the  town,  and  in 
that  capacity  rendered  signal  and  valuable  service  to  the 
community.  He  was  twelve  years  a  trustee  of  the  public 
library.  For  a  series  of  years  he  was  the  local  editor  of 
the  South  Reading  department  in  the  Middlesex  Journal. 
which  was  largely  circulated  in  the  town.  He  was  five 
years  town  clerk,  three  years  an  assessor,  three  years  a 
selectman,  and  generally  chairman  of  the  boards  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  was  representative  to  the  General 
Court  in  1851,  when  Charles  Sumner  was  first  elected 
L'nited  States  Senator,  and  by  his  counsel  and  efforts  at 
a  critical  stage  of  the  protracted  balloting,  was  able  to 
turn  the  scale,  securing  at  last  the  election  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner. Mr.  Mansfield  has  been 
a  justice  of  the  peace  con- 
tinuously since  185 1.  He 
was  a  director  in  the  South 
Reading  Bank  in  its  State 
and  national  organization 
twenty-three  years,  and  for 
man)'  years  was  a  director  in 
the  South  Reading  M.  and 
A.  Institution,  the  Wakefield 
Savings  Bank,  the  Citizens' 
Gas  Light  Company,  and  the 
corporation  of  Proprietors  of 
Lakeside  Cemetery.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  Bap- 
tist Sunday  school  twenty- 
three  years,  treasurer  of  the 
Baptist  society  thirty-four 
years,  and  has  been  clerk  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church 
since  1848,  and  a  deacon 
since  1863.  He  was  an 
active  member  and  officer 
of  the  famous  old  South 
Reading  Lyceum,  and  an 
original  member  o  f  the 
Wakefield  Historical  Society, 
having  been  vice-president 
since  its  organization.  In  the  quarter-millennial  celebra- 
tion of  1S94,  he  was  a  member  of  the  general  committee 
of  Wakefield,  and  signally  efficient  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  the  exhibition  of  historical  articles.  In 
the  exciting  times  of  the  great  war  for  the  Union,  he  was 
a  generous  and  patriotic  citizen,  contributing  liberally  of 
time  and  money  for  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  our 
soldiers  and  their  families.  During  the  last  half  century 
Mr.  Mansfield  has  been  identified  with  nearly  every  enter- 
prise and  institution  organized  for  the  honor  or  advantage 
of  the  town  that  has  so  long  been  his  home.  He  has  known 
many  sorrows  and  trials,  but  has  met  every  vicissitude  of 
life  with  a  courageous  spirit  and  an  unfaltering  trust 
"which  entereth  into  that  within  the  vail,"  and  now  in 
the  evening  of  life  he  is  still  hale  and  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body. 
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ous  regard.  Short  but  successful  pastorates  followed. 
Their  house  of  worship,  enlarged  in  1853,  was  burned  in 
1 S7 i  by  an  incendiary.  The  people  had  already  felt  the 
need  of  more  ample  accommodations,  and,  with  strong 
hope  and  courage,  secured  a  lot  of  land  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Lafayette  Streets,  where  the  foundations  of 
their  third  house  of  worship  were  laid.  This  structure, 
which  is  no  exception  to  the  unwritten  law  that  calls  for 
attractive  public  buildings  in  the  town,  was  dedicated 
Dec.  n,  1872.  Built  of  wood,  it  belongs  to  the  Roman- 
esque order,  with  minaret  and  lofty  spire,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  from  the  base.  The  spacious  auditorium 
was   designed  for   one   thousand  people.     Rev.  Richard 


M.  Nott  and  Dr.  Charles  Keyser  served  as  pastors  until 
the  sudden  decease  of  the  latter  in  1877.  During  the 
next  eleven  years  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  R.  R. 
Riddell  and  Rev.  Roland  D.  Grant,  both  pastors.  The 
present  earnest  and  successful  pastorate  of  Rev.  Noah 
R.  Everts  began  Dec.  1,  1888.  From  this  strong  and  vig- 
orous church  members  have  gone  forth  to  assist  informing 
churches  in  North  Reading,  Reading,  Andover.  and  Stone- 
ham,  and  eleven  of  its  members  have  been  approved  to 
the  ministry. 

The  first  meeting-house  of  the  Baptist  church  in  North 
Reading  was  burned  in  i860.  After  the  war,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1865,  a  second  church  building  was  begun,  and 
finished  and  furnished  the  next  year,  at  an  expense  of 
$6,000.  A  vestry  was  added,  subsequently,  through  the 
generous  assistance  of  several  churches,  and  Mrs.  Harriet 
N.  Flint.  Recently  a  new  property  has  been  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  pastors,  the  first  parsonage  having  been 
built  in  1836  and  1837. 

This  church,  never  exceeding  one  hundred  members, 
and  averaging  about  sixty-five  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  bravely  maintained  religious  ordinances,  and 
tried  to  do  its  part  in  evangelizing  its  own  community 
and  the  world.  Six  of  its  members  have  been  approved 
for  the  ministry,  and  a  portion  of  its  membership  has 
assisted  in  forming  churches  in  Andover  and  Reading. 
Among  her  pastors  have  been  :  Rev.  Messrs.  G.  S. 
Abbott,  E.  J.  YVhittemore,  S.  E.  Frohock,  J.  H.  Tilton.  who 
now  resides  in  Reading,  William  E.  Noyes,  and  Henry 
G.  Gay,  who  is  now  pastor  for  the  second  time. 

The  church    of  the    same  denomination    at    Reading, 


REV.  GRANVILLE  S.  ABBOTT. 

Rev.  Granville  Sharp  Abbott,  D.  I).,  son  of  Ebenezer  Tilden 
and  Ruth  Hewes  Abbott,  of  North  Reading,  Mass.,  was  born 
Feb.  27,  1S73.  H's  great-great-grandfather,  Ebenezer  Abbott,  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  enlisting  in  the  Andover  company, 
Jonathan  Foster,  captain,  July,  1775.  Baptized  in  1852  by  Asa  C. 
Bronson.  Graduated  at  Peirce  Academy  in  1S56,  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  i860,  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary  in  1S63.  Ordained 
in  South  Boston,  Sept.  4,  1863.  Married  Miss  Susan  H.  Davis, 
Oct.  15,  1S63.  Three  sons  have  been  born  to  them,  Granville  Davis, 
Carl  Hewes,  and  Philip  Fanning.  His  wife,  a  gifted  woman  and  a 
brave  helpmate  in  his  missionary  labors,  was  the  first  president  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  California.  Pastorates  as  follows :  South 
Baptist,  Boston,  September,  1S63,  to  October,  1S69.  Watertown, 
Mass.,  October,  1869,  to  April,  1876.  Trip  to  Europe  in  1871,  to 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  1S76,  by  kindness  of  his  uncle,  David  Hewes, 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  First  parish,  San  Francisco,  Jan.  1,  1877,  to 
Jan.  1,  1S7S.  First  parish,  Oakland,  Cal.,  April  1,  187S,  to  Jan.  1, 
1S82.  In  his  day  he  was  widely  known  for  Sunday-school  litera- 
ture, also  for  contributions  to  Bibleotkeca  Sacra.  He  founded  in 
[SSo,  and  published  The  Herald  of  Truth  upward  of  nine  years. 
Had  charge  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  work  in 
California  for  twelve  years,  until  laid  aside  by  illness  July  1,  1S94. 
He  belonged  to  the  1).  R.  Ii.  College  fraternity,  also  to  the  Phi 
Beta  Rappa  Society.  California  College  and  Brown  University 
each  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  Adelphi  Podge,  Boston,  Mass.,  but  has  lived  devoting 
himself  untiringly  to  the  interests  of  his  Baptist  people.  Rev.  J. 
B.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  now  of  Newton,  Mass., 
credits  to  Mr.  Abbott  "  Courage  of  conviction  and  a  great  battle 
fought  for  us  on  the  Pacific  coast." 


BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
North  Reading. 


happily  outliving  early  prejudices,  grew  111  n 
strength.       In    1S54,    the    house    on    Salem 


umbers   and 
Street    was 
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raised,  improved,  and  more  ample  accommodations  pro- 
vided, by  the  addition  of  two  vestries.  Soon  after  the 
observance   of    its  semi-centennial,   and   during  the   ten 


BAPTIST  CHURCH   PARSONAGE, 
North  Reading. 

years'  pastorate  of  Rev.  James  K.  Ewer,  now  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  a  larger  and  very  attractive  church  edifice 
was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Woburn  and  Linden 
Streets,  in  which  the  congregation,  now  under  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  Rev.  VV.  S.  Apsey,  D.  D.,  worships.  Its 
cheerful  auditorium  will  seat  about  four  hundred.  The 
vestry,  entirely  above  ground,  is  divided  into  a  main 
room,  with  side  rooms  for  classes  and  committees,  afford- 
ing excellent  facilities  for  the  work  of  a  church  and  Sun- 
day school.  Among  recent  pastors  have  been  Rev.  C. 
T.  Douglass,  Rev.  O.  T.  Walker,  and  Rev.  N.  B.  Jones. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Universalist  Society  of  Wake- 
field has  been  indicated  from  time  to  time  by  improve- 
ments upon  its  house  of  worship,  located  on  Main 
Street,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  in  various  other 
ways.  This  building  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  in 
1859;   at   the    same   time   it    was  also  raised,  admitting  a 


UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH, 
Main  Street,  Wakefield. 


possession  of  the  society  ;  the  interior  of  the  edifice  was 
again  renovated  and  new  pews  put  in.  The  expense  of 
this  latest  work  was  about  $5,000. 

The  church  associated  with  the  society  is  small,  but 
the  organization  as  a  whole  is  active,  benevolent,  and  in- 
fluential. It  has  a  Sunday  school  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members.  The  pastor  since  1889  has  been  Rev. 
Lovinzo  L.Greene.  From  1858  to  1864,  Rev.  Edwin  A. 
Eaton  served  in  this  relation,  and  Rev.  William  W. 
Haywood  from  1865  to  1870.  Since  then,  Rev.  Messrs. 
William  F.  Potter,  Quincy  Whitney,  William  H.  Morrison, 
and  William  E.  Gaskin  have  ministered  to  this  people. 

The  union  of  the  Liberal  Society,  or  the  Third  Con- 
gregational Society  of  Reading,  with  a  Universalist  so- 
ciety in  1838,  has  been  already  noted,  and  the  valuable 
encouragement  derived  by  the  movement  from  the  Liberal 


vestry  beneath  ;  and  a  steeple  and  clock  were  added,  — 
all  at  an  expense  of  $6,000.  In  1877  ;  the  pews,  which 
had  before  been   the   property  of  individuals,  came   into 


UNITARIAN  CHURCH, 
Main  Street,  Reading. 

Ladies'  Benevolent  Association.  In  1856,  another  Uni- 
versalist society  took  the  place  of  the  former.  After 
worshiping  in  Lyceum  Hall,  and  sharing  pastoral  service 
with  the  South  Reading  society  in  Ellsworth  Hall,  the 
society  returned  to  Lyceum  Hall.  Another  independent 
organization  was  formed  in  1869,  which  associated  itself 
with  the  Unitarian  body.  The  corner  stone  of  an  attrac- 
tive house  of  worship  was  laid  in  1870  on  Main  Street, 
the  society  having  acquired  the  William  Parker  estate. 
This  building  was  dedicated  the  following  April. 

The  organization  of  the  church  rests  upon  a  simple 
compact,  or  statement  of  belief,  the  essential  points  of 
which  are,  "  A  Belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ," 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  Him  as  "  Our  Teacher  and 
Guide."     Among  its  supporters   in   recent  years,  as  well 
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as  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  have  been  men  of 
marked  intellectual  and  social  influence  in  the  community. 
The  church  is  now  in  direct  affiliation  with  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 

In    1S91    an    addition,    with   a    lecture-room,    pastor's 
study,  kitchen,  and  other   conveniences   for  social  work, 


THIRD   MEETING-HOUSE   IN   OLD   PARISH. 
Erected  in  1768. 

was  built  in  the  rear  of  the  church  edifice  and  connected 
with  it.  Later  this  addition  has  been  frescoed  and  beauti- 
fied within  by  funds  largely  contributed  by  a  class  of 
young  men  in  the  Sunday  school,  assisted  by  the  efforts 
of  young  people  of  the  congregation.  There  is  a  Sunday 
school  of  about  one  hundred  members,  and  a  guild  of 
young  people  for  religious  culture.  Among  the  ministers 
not  mentioned  thus  far  have  been  Rev.  Messrs.  N.  R. 
Wright,  L.  M.  Bunnington,  E.  B.  Fairchild,  Cyrus  W. 
Heizer,  Charles  J.  Staples,  Don  C.  Stevens,  and  John  B. 
Green. 

The  First  Church,  with  its  parish,  which  has  from  the 
early  days  cooperated  in  the  support  of  religious  institu- 
tions, continued  its  even  course  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. So  much  of  its  life  has  been  given  to  assist  in 
founding  other  churches  in  the  three  parishes  and  adjoin- 
ing towns,  that  we  know  of  no  time  until  the  period 
covered  by  the  long,  wise,  and  faithful  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Bliss  (1862-1877),  when  the  number  of  its 
members  equaled  the  number  recorded  by  Mr.  Brown 
in  1720.  Since  then,  and  during  the  pastorates  of  Rev. 
David  N.  Beach  (1879-1884),  Rev.  William  H.  Brodhead, 
and  Rev.  Robert  VV.  Wallace  (188S-1893),  its  progress 
has  been  marked  by  large  additions  to  the  membership 
and  the  extension  of  its  work  along  all  lines.  Its  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  Albert  P.  Davis. 

From  the  pen  of  one  who  has  often  brought  from  the 
historic  treasuries  things  new  and  old,  follows  the  inter- 
esting story  of  earnest  resolution  and  self-sacrifice,  of 
pride  and  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  of  faith  and  hope 
for  the  future,  embodied  in  the  granite  walls  and  artistic 
furnishings  of  the  latest  house  of  worship  within  the 
limits  of  ancient  Reading. 


The  Congregational  church  in  Wakefield  has  a  history 
coeval  with  the  settlement  and  growth  of  the  old  town. 
On  other  pages  of  this  volume  may  be  found  a  sketch  of 
its  foundation  and  gradual  development  in  association 
with  the  First  Parish,  with  appropriate  mention  of  its 
pastors  and  leading  members,  and  allusions  to  its  blessed 


and  beneficent  influence  in  the  community  and  common- 
wealth. Reference  has  been  made  to  the  first  rude  house 
of  worship,  located  on  the  westerly  side  of  Main  Street, 
near  Albion  Street,  to  the  second  more  attractive  and 
commodious  meeting-house,  erected  in  1689,  near  the 
present  structure,  and  to  the  third  spacious  church  edifice 
erected  in  1768,  and  which  stood  almost  on  the  site  of  the 
present  sanctuary.  The  third  edifice  faced  the  west,  and 
had  a  tall,  handsome  spire  that  was  blown  down  in  the 
great  gale  of  1815,  and  was  replaced  the  following  year 
by  a  dome-shaped  steeple,  considered  less  tasteful  than 
its  predecessor.  The  interior  of  this  house  was  entirely 
remodeled  in  1838.  The  front  entrance,  which  was  on 
the  south  side,  was  closed  up  ;  the  east  gallery  was  taken 
away  and  a  new  one  erected  on  the  north  side  ;  the  old 
pulpit  was  removed  from  the  north  side,  and  a  new  one 
placed  at  the  east  end,  and  the  old-fashioned,  square 
family  pews  were  changed  to  modern  slips.  The  ancient 
sounding-board,  above  the  sacred  desk,  was  removed  not 
to  return.  No  more  were  seen  the  "  negro  pews  "  in  the 
corners  of  the  gallery,  nor  the  long,  high  pew  behind  the 
singers'  seals,  called  the  "  young  men's  pew,"  because  by 
them  originally  built,  and  in  which  used  to  sit  the  old 
tything-man,  to  whom  the  youth  looked  up  as  to  one  of 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord  ;  nor  the  pew  for  the  infirm  and 
superannuated   of  the   congregation,  that  was  located  in 

front  of  the  pulpit  and  under 
the  very  droppings  of  the 
preached  word,  nor  the 
deacons'  pew,  also  in  front 
of  the  pulpit. 

In  1859,  the  structure  was 
again  considered  too  small 
and  inconvenient  for  the 
growing  needs  of  the  society, 
and  a  thorough  remodeling 
was  determined  upon. 

The  building  was  turned 
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THIRD  MEETING-HOUSE  IN  OLD  PARISH. 
Remodelled  in  1S59.     Demolished  in  iSoc. 

around  to  face  the  south  ;  the  old  steeple  was  taken  down 
and  a  new  and  graceful  spire  erected  in  its  stead  ;  in  the 
basement  commodious  apartments  were  provided  and 
furnished  for  evening  meetings,  Sunday  school,  ladies' 
parlor,  and  kitchen,  a  tower  clock  was  supplied,  and  the 
interior  greatly  changed  and  modernized. 
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MONG  the  citizens  of  Wakefield  who  have  deserved      year,  to  the  present  time,  the  high   testimonial  from   his 

fellow-citizens  of  a  unanimous  reelection. 

His  executive  force  and  clerical  skill  have  made  him 
on  many  occasions  a  valuable  member  of  committees  to 
advance  public  enterprises.  When  the  name  of  the  town 
was  changed  to  Wakefield,  he  was  the  secretary  of  the 
important  municipal  committee  having  in  charge  the 
arrangements  for  a  fitting  observance  of  the  transition 
event,  culminating  in  a  brilliant  celebration,  July  4,  1868. 
He    was  a  member   of   the    general   committee    on    the 


f\  well  of  their  town,  and  who  are  still  active  and 
prominent  in  municipal  and  business  life,  may  be  named 
Thomas  Judson  Skinner. 

Mr.  Skinner  is  the  son  of  the  late  Thomas  B.  and 
Phebe  (Smith)  Skinner,  and  was  born  in  South  Reading, 
August  27,  1S44.  Originating  from  genuine  Puritan 
stock,  he  illustrates  the  sterling  qualities  and  virtues  of 
the  old  English  blood  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land.     On    his  father's   side   his   ancestor  was   Thomas 


Skinner,  an  early  settler  of  Maiden,  and  on  his  mother's  quarter-millennial  celebration  of  1894,  serving  on  the  sub- 
side he  is  a  descendant  of   Francis   Smith,  who,  in   1648,  committee  on  invitations. 

erected  his  primitive  dwelling  near  the  present  site  of  the  Mr.  Skinner  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Wake- 
Junction  station,  Wakefield.  His  education  was  obtained  field  Savings  Bank,  for  many  years  a  trustee  and  vice- 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  in  the  South  president,  becoming  president  of  the  corporation  in  1892, 
Reading  high  school  he  was  a  member  of  the  notable  class  which  office  he  still  retains.     He  was   the  first  president 


of  1863.  His  first  entrance  in- 
to mercantile  life  after  leav- 
ing school  was  in  a  store  in 
Wenham,  and  later  in  Bos- 
ton. In  July,  1864,  he  en- 
tered the  military  service  of 
his  country  as  private  in 
Co.  E,  Sth  Regiment,  M.  V., 
and  after  one  hundred  days' 
patriotic  service  in  Mary- 
land was  honorably  dis- 
charged with  his  regiment. 
On  the  first  day  of  January, 
1865,  Mr.  Skinner  became 
connected  in  a  clerical  capac- 
ity with  the  wholesale  gro- 
cery establishment  of  Daniel 
Allen  &  Co.,  on  Blackstone 
Street,  Boston,  where  he  re- 
mained many  years.  On  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Allen,  in 
1870,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  firm,  and  con- 
tinued the  business,  with 
James  F.  Maynard,  under 
name  and  style  of  Daniel 
Allen  &  Co.,  and  later  as 
Maynard,  Skinner  &  Co.,  un- 
til dissolution  of  partnership  in  1SS2.  From  1882  to  1892, 
Mr.   Skinner    was    the   trusted  clerk  and    cashier  of  M. 


THOMAS  JUDSON   SKINNER 


of  the  Wakefield  Coopera- 
tive Bank,  resigning  his  posi- 
tion in  1892  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  Wakefield 
Savings  Bank. 

As  a  member  and  officer 
in  various  capacities  of  the 
First  Parish  and  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Wakefield, 
Mr.  Skinner  has,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  rendered 
eminent  and  appreciated 
services.  Elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday 
school  in  1879,  he  contin- 
ued as  such  until  1882,  leav- 
ing the  record  of  an  espe- 
cially successful  and  faithful 
administration.  He  became 
treasurer  of  the  First  Parish 
in  1874,  in  which  station  his 
practical  sagacity  and  un- 
sullied integrity,  during  over 
two  decades  of  varied  cir- 
cumstances, have  adorned 
the  office  he  held,  and  given 
him  a  place  above  detrac- 
tion. 

Into  the  movement  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Congre- 
ational  church,  begun  in    1SS7.  and   completed   by  the 


S.    Ayer   &   Co.,   wholesale   grocers,   on   State   Street,  in      dedication  of  the  finished  structure  in    1892,  Mr.  Skinner 
Boston.     In   1893,  he  accepted  a   position   as  treasurer      entered  with  enthusiasm  and  resolute  purpose,  contribut- 


of  the  Stoughton  Rubber  Company,  with  store  on 
Summer  Street,  which  responsible  position  he  still 
holds. 

Mr.  Skinner  has  for  many  years  been  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  municipal  life  of  the  town,  and  done  much 
by  counsel  and  service  toward  shaping  local  legislation, 
and  promoting  enterprises  for  the  honor  and  advantage 
of  the  town  of  his  birth.  He  served  with  signal  efficiency 
as  principal  auditor  of  accounts  from  1874  to  1884.  He 
was  first  chosen  town  treasurer  in  1884,  and  has  since 
managed  the  finances  and  investments  of  the  town  with 
such  probity,  wisdom,  and  system  as  to  have  received  each 


ing  thereto  his  best  thought  and  judgment,  and  much  of 
his  time  and  means.  He  was  secretary  of  the  general 
building  and  finance  committee  of  fifteen,  and  a  member 
of  the  important  sub-building  committee  of  five.  By  his 
counsel  and  unremitting  efforts,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
largely  assisted  in  bringing  the  memorable  undertaking  to 
a  successful  issue.  His  admirable  secretary's  record  of 
the  proceedings,  incidents,  and  obstacles  attending  the 
enterprise  is  a  monument  to  his  industry  and  ability. 

He  married,  June  6,  1866,  Harriet  E.  Brown.  Their  chil- 
dren are,  Nettie  E.,  wife  of  Arthur  H.  Boardman ;  Emma 
B.,  wife  of   Harris  M.    Dolbeare,   and  Hervey  J.  Skinner. 
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As  time  went  on  and  the  town  grew  in  population,  the 
church  and  society  also  increased  in  numbers,  and  the 
old  sanctuary  was  deemed  too  small  and  its  accommoda- 
tions too  limited  for  the  changed  circumstances  of  the 
people.  Ten  years  ago  the  structure  itself  proclaimed  in 
mute  but  eloquent  tones  that  something  must  be  done  or 
it  would  fall  away  from  the  faith.  A  careful  examination, 
in  1886,  revealed  conditions  of  weakness  and  decay  from 
turret  to  foundation,  and  it  became  evident  that  extensive 
and  costly  repairs  would  be  necessary  to  make  of  the  old 
church  a  house  of  worship  suitable  and  safe,  and  adapted 
to  modern  requirements.  The  parish  hesitated  about 
making  the  large  outlay  upon  an  old-time  building,  and 
began  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  prospect  of  a  new 
church.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1887,  after  much 
consideration,  it  was  voted  by  the  First  Parish  to  take 
preliminary  steps  toward  erecting  a  new  church  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  one.  Subscription  lists  were  opened,  cir- 
cular letters  sent  to  the  people,  public  meetings  were  held, 
and  a  lucid  statement  made  from  the  pulpit.  At  the 
annual  parish  meeting  of  1888,  it  was  voted  to  authorize 
a  committee  to  solicit  preliminary  plans  and  drawings  for 
a  church  edifice  of  stone,  to  cost  not  more  than  $50,000. 

It  was  found  ere  long  that  an  edifice  of  the  size,  mate- 
rials, and  architecture  desired  would  cost  much  more  than 
anticipated.  Plans  and  specifications  were  procured  from 
various  architects,  and  estimates  from  many  contractors 
and  after  highly  raised  hopes  and  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, continued  through  two  years  of  waiting,  the  plans 
of  Hartwell  &  Richardson,  architects,  of  Boston,  were 
accepted,  and  a  contract  signed,  May  6,  1890,  with  Dar- 
ling Brothers,  builders,  of  Worcester,  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  church,  whose  exterior  walls  should  be  of  Monson 
granite,  and  furnished  with  all  modern  appliances  for 
worship,  instruction,  and  social  gatherings.  The  old 
sanctuary  with  bell  tower,  its  steeple  having  been  months 
before  removed  in  the  interest  of  safety,  was  still  standing 
on  the  spot  chosen  for  the  location  of  its  successor.  The 
edict  for  its  demolition  had  gone  forth.  No  word  of 
protest  came  from  its  grotesque  tower  or  time-worn  face, 
though  many  an  aged  Christian,  gazing  for  the  last  time 
on  the  sacred  edifice,  and  thinking  of  it  as  the  place 
.where  for  so  long  a  period  God  had  met  His  people,  saw 
in  its  wrinkled  front  a  look  of  pathos  and  reproach, 
mingled  with  a  glance  of  love  and  benediction.  Impres- 
sive farewell  services  were  held  in  the  sanctuary,  May  24, 
1890.  With  hearts  deeply  affected  by  tender  and  sacred 
associations,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  old  church, 
with  many  friends  in  Wakefield  and  neighboring  towns, 
assembled  to  join  in  the  good-by  services,  filling  the 
ancient  tabernacle  to  overflowing.  The  solemn  exercises 
were  in  unison  with  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  hour.  The 
sermon  was  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Robert  W.  Wallace.  Rev. 
David  N.  Beach,  a  former  pastor,  delivered  an  address, 
Rev.  Noah  R.  Everts,  of  the  Wakefield  Baptist  church, 
spoke  fraternal  words  in  behalf  of  the  local  churches,  and 
kindly  expressions  were  made  by  representatives  of 
daughter  churches  in  Reading,  Stoneham,  and  Lynnfield. 
After  singing  a  closing  hymn  composed  for  the  occasion 
by  the  pastor,  and  receiving  the  benediction,  the  large 


audience  slowly  and  sadly  departed  from  the  old  church 
for  the  last  time. 

The  demolition  of  the  old  building  was  committed  to 
friendly  hands,  while  preparations  for  the  new  structure 
went  forward  with  reasonable  speed.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  church  enterprise  was  to  be  defrayed  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  ;  but  the  people  responded  to  the  appeals 
with  enthusiasm,  generosity,  and  sacrifice,  and  when  the 
contract  was  signed  $50,000  had  been  already  pledged. 
An  efficient  committee  of  fifteen  had  been  clothed  by  the 


DEA.  AARON   BRYANT. 

I'm',  name  of  Dea.  Aaron  Bryant  adonis  the  page  of  local  history. 
Not  for  deeds  of  heroism  and  renown,  nor  for  high  official  station, 
will  his  memory  be  kept  green  among  those  who  have  followed  him 
in  the  old  parish. 

He  walked  in  honorable  paths,  serving  his  God  day  by  day  in 
singleness  of  spirit. 

"  He  was  not  bom  for  courts  or  great  affairs. 
He  paid  his  debts,  believed  and  said  his  prayers." 

He  was  privileged  in  his  lowly  station  to  do  a  good  work  for  his 
fellow-men,  and  after  a  long  life  left  a  sweet  and  blessed  memory. 
He  was  earnest  in  commending  to  others  the  gospel  he  professed  — 
"  allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way." 

Deacon  Bryant  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Bryant,  and  born  in  New 
Ipswich,  X.  H,  but  was  the  grandson  of  lvendall  Bryant,  of  the  old 
parish  of  Reading,  and  when  young,  came  here  for  his  life  residence. 
He  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  Congregational  church  in  South  Read- 
ing in  1S15,  and  served  faithfully  in  that  capacity  until  his  death  in 
1S70,  a  period  of  fifty-five  years.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Congregational  Sunday  school  in  1S1S.  Though 
modest  and  unassuming,  he  possessed  a  well-stored  mind,  and  was 
prized  in  the  community  as  a  wise  counsellor  and  one  of  the  best  of 
citizens.  He  drew  little  of  learning  from  the  schools,  but  "the  in- 
spiration of  the  Almighty  gave  him  understanding." 

Deacon  Bryant  married  Rebecca  Poole,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Elizabeth  Emerson,  and  left  no  children.  His  homestead  was 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Avon  Streets,  and  his  house,  the  same, 
though  enlarged  and  improved,  owned  by  James  Barrett  in  [-05. 
and  later  bv  Lieut.  Xathan  'Eaton,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
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First  Parish,  with  full  powers  to  carry  the  project  to  com- 
pletion in  all  its  scope  and  detail.  This  committee  was 
made  up  as  follows  :  John  G.  Aborn,  chairman,  Thomas 
J.  Skinner,  secretary,  George  H.  Maddock,  John  W, 
White,  Samuel  K.  Hamilton,  Junius  Beebe,  William  D. 
Deadman,  William  P.  Preston,  Richard  Britton,  David  H. 
Darling,  Edwin  E.  Emerson.  Chester  W.  Eaton,  Frederick 
B.  Carpenter,  Arthur  G.  Walton,  Ezra  M.  Southworth. 

A  sub-building  committee  was  chosen  from  this  num- 
ber, consisting  of  S.  K.  Hamilton,  chairman,  G.  H.  Mad- 
dock,   D.   H.  Darling,  T.  J.  Skinner,  and  Junius  Beebe. 


manifested  by  the  other  religious  societies  of  Wakefield. 
From  the  Methodist  church,  the  Baptist  church,  and  the 
Universalist  church  came  the  most  cordial  and  fraternal 
invitations  to  their  homeless  brethren,  to  the  free  use  of 
their  respective  houses  of  worship,  until  the  new  habita- 
tion should  be  ready  for  occupancy.  The  Congregational 
church  expressed  itself  in  grateful  recognition  of  these 
acts  of  Christian  brotherhood,  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Baptist  house  for  the  morning  preaching  service  and 
Sabbath  school  on  Sundays,  and  the  Universalist  house 
for  the  meetings  of  Tuesday   and   Friday  evenings,  while 
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NEW  CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCH    EDIFICE, 
Corner  Church  Street  and  Lake  Avenue,  Wakefield. 


It  was  found  desirable  and  necessary  to  obtain  some 
land  additional  to  that  of  the  former  site  of  the  church, 
which  was  secured  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  town  of 
Wakefield,  from  the  old  burial-yard,  and  the  open  land 
lying  northerly  of  Church  Street,  the  parish  at  the  same 
time  releasing  to  the  town  its  rights  in  adjoining  land. 

The  services  of  the  county  commissioners  and  the  favor 
of  the  municipal  authorities  were  invoked  to  legalize  the 
widening  of  Church  Street  in  front  of  the  new  edifice. 

The  parish  being  destitute  of  a  church  home,  a  happy 
feature  was  developed   in   the   kind   and  brotherly  spirit 


union  services  were   held  on   Sunday  evenings  with    the 
Baptist  brethren. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  church  was  laid  Oct.  n, 
1S90,  being  at  the  southeasterly  corner  of  the  tower,  and 
was  especially  cut  and  fashioned  at  the  quarry  in  Mon- 
son,  with  "  1890  "  on  its  southerly  face,  a  symbolic  cross 
on  its  easterly  face,  and  an  opening  in  the  top  for  the 
reception  of  the  memorial  box.  Solemn  services  were 
held  on  the  occasion  in  the  open  air,  on  the  pleasant 
October  afternoon,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering, 
proceeding   in    the    following    order :     Address    by    Dea. 
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John  G.  Aborn,  chairman  of  parish  committee  ;  invoca- 
tion by  Rev.  Charles  L.  Noyes,  of  Somerville  ;  singing 
of  hymn ;  reading  of  Scripture  by  Rev.  Elijah  Har- 
mon, of  Wilmington  ;  enumerating  the  significant  articles 
placed  in  the  copper  memorial  box,  and  depositing  the 
box,  by  Chester  W.  Eaton  ;  laying  the  corner-stone  in 
position,  presided  over  by  Dea.  John  G.  Aborn,  who  used 
a  silver  trowel  made  for  the  occasion,  using,  in  conclu- 
sion, the  dedicatory  words  :  "  I  declare  that  this  stone  is 
well  and  truly  laid,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  "  ;  prayer  by  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Ryder,  of  Wakefield  ;  address  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Wallace ;  singing  ;  benediction  by  Rev.  N.  R.  Everts,  of 
Wakefield. 

The  building  of  the  superstructure  advanced  without 
serious  hindrance,  growing  week  by  week  in  grace  and 
beauty,  under  the  vigilant 
and  able  supervision  of  Mr. 
James  Driver,  in  behalf  of 
the  architects,  and  watched 
with  interested  and  admiring 
eyes  by  the  members  of  the 
old  parish  and  the  people  of 
the  town. 

Beautiful  memorial  win- 
dows, with  artistic  figures, 
were  presented  by  various 
parties  and  families,  and 
placed  in  approved  loca- 
tions. North  group  :  In 
memory  of  Thomas  Emer- 
son and  Betsey  (Harts- 
horne)  Emerson,  erected  by 
George  O.  Carpenter  and 
Maria  J.  Carpenter ;  sub- 
ject, "  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity." 

South  group  :  In  memory 
of  Lucius  Beebe  and  Sylenda 
(Morris)  Beebe,  erected  by 
their  children  ;  subject, 
"  Christ  walking  on  the  sea." 

East  side.  1.  In  memory 
of  John  and  Nancy  White, 
erected     b  y     Miss    Nancy 

White  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Aborn.  2.  In  memory  of  Aaron 
and  Elizabeth  Cowdrey,  erected  by  Mr.  P.  Braley  and  the 
grandchildren.  3.  In  memory  of  Elizabeth  Aborn,  erected 
by  John  G.  Aborn.  4.  In  memory  of  John  and  Harriet 
Brown,  erected  by  Thomas  J.  and  Harriet  E.  Skinner.  5. 
In  memory  of  David  P.  Lane,  erected  by  Mrs.  Wm.  P. 
Ballard,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Roby,  and  Mr.  D.  Harry  Darling. 

The  interior  of  the  edifice  was  further  embellished  and 
improved  by  various  specific  gifts  from  friends  of  the 
church  as  named  following  :  carpet,  by  Mrs.  Emily  S. 
Rogers  ;  clock  in  gallery  front  of  auditorium,  by  children 
of  Lilley  Eaton  ;  furniture  and  clock  in  chapel,  by  Sunday 
school  ;  marble  floor  in  porch  and  classroom  furniture, 
by  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor ;  pulpit, 
communion  table,  and  five   chairs   made  from  the   frame 


of  the  meeting-house,  erected  in  1768,  by  the  primary 
department  of  the  Sunday  school. 

Upholstering  of  pulpit  and  five  chairs,  by  Mr.  Ruel  P. 
Buzzell ;  Bible  for  pulpit,  by  Children's  Society  of  Mis- 
sion Workers  ;  chairs  and  furnishings,  by  the  Wakefield 
Rattan  Company ;  range  for  kitchen,  by  Smith  and 
Anthony  Stove  Company. 

The  church  was  at  last  finished  in  every  part  and  appli- 
ance from  lowest  foundation  to  lofty  finial,  and  stood  per- 
fect in  all  its  graceful  outlines  and  massive  symmetry, 
ready  to  be  consecrated  to  the  sacred  purposes  for  which 
it  was  designed. 

The  day  of  dedication  was  fixed  for  Thursday,  the  tenth 
of  March,  1892,  at  which  time  the  people  of  the  parish 
and  the  town  assembled  at  the  new  church,  filling  to 
repletion    the    spacious    auditorium    and    chapel    annex. 


INTERIOR   OF  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 
Wakefield. 

Services  of  solemn  import  were  held,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  program  :  — 

Organ  Voluntary Miss  Irene  W.  Cc™gill 

Invocation Rev.  D.  Augustine  Newton,  of  Winchester 

Anthem,  "  How  Beautiful  Are  Thy  Dwellings  " 

Responsive  Reading      ....    Led  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Bale,  of  Melrose 

Anthem,  "  How  Amiable  Are  Thy  Courts  " 

Address  and  Delivery  of  the  Keys      ....  Samuel  K.  Hamilton. 

Chairman  of  Building  Committee 
Response  and  Acceptance  of  the  Keys    ....      Richard  Brit  ton, 

Chairman  of  Parish  Assessors 

Hymn Announced  by  Rev.  F.  S.  Adams,  of  Reading 

Sermon Rev.  David  X.  Beach  of  Cambridge 

Duet,  "  The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd." .     . 

Act  of   Dedication  .     .  Church  and  Pastor.  Congregation  and  Choir 

Prayer  of  Dedication Rev.  Robert    W.  Wallace 

Response,  "And  With  the  Great  Eternal  God" 
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Dedicatory  Hymn    .     "My   Father's  House,"  written   by   Rev. 

R.  W.  Wallace,  announced  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Sleeper,  Stoneham 
Brief  Fraternal  Addresses  .    .     Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss,  former  pastor, 

and  Rev.  X.  R.  Everts,  Rev.  L.  L.  Greene,  and  Rev. 

J.  II.  Tompson,  other  pastors  in  Wakefield 
Hymn     ....      Announced  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Brickett,  of  Lynnfield 
Prayer  of  Benediction.   Rev.  Thomas  A.  Emerson,  of  Clinton,  Conn. 


This  temple  of  stone  is  admired  by  observers  as  a 
model  of  architecture,  a  marvel  of  convenience,  and  a 
worthy  ornament  of  the  town,  but  the  people  of  the  First 
Parish  regard  it  with  a  deeper  and  holier  sentiment.  Be- 
neath its  tints  of  beauty  and  gleams  of  glory  they  read  of 
faith,  and  hope,  and  sacrifice,  and  turn  their  feet  toward  its 
welcoming  portals  as  to  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate 
of  heaven. 

The  following  description  of  the  church  and  its  acces- 
sories is  from  the  pen  of  one  in  whose  prophetic  mind 
the  whole  beautiful  creation  rose  clear  and  luminous  long 
before  its  stones  were  laid  in  fair  colors,  or  ever  it 
assumed  form  and  comeliness,  under  the  skilled  hands  of 
the  artisans. 

Its  walls  are  of  two  shades  of  gray  granite,  from  quarries  in  Mon- 
son,  Mass.,  its  roof  a  light  gray  green  slate  from  Fairhaven,  Vt., 
while  all  metal  work  in  connection  therewith  is  of  copper. 

Externally  the  principal  features  are  the  large  square  tower  on  the 
southeast  corner,  rising  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet,  with  its  ornamental  belfry  of  clustered  columns  and  carved 
capitals,  the  massive  arch  spanning  an  open  porch  at  the  chief  en- 
trance, and  the  three  round  staircase  towers,  two  on  the  south  front 
of  the  building  on  Church  Street,  and  one  on  the  northeast  corner 
on  Lake  Avenue. 

The  style  of  the  edifice  is  a  simple,  harmonious  development  of 
Byzantine-Romanesque,  form  and  color,  rather  than  elaborate  detail, 
being  relied  upon  for  architectural  effect.  The  more  prominent 
parts  alone  are  enriched  with  carving. 

The  general  plan  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  L,  the  main  body 
of  the  church  extending  north  and  south,  while  Sunday-school 
rooms,  library,  class  rooms,  and  ladies'  parlor  are  contained  in  the 
westerly  wing.  The  main  audience  room  is  entered  from  the  south, 
through  an  open  porch  and  vestibules,  and  is  seventy-one  feet  by 
ninety-one  feet. 

The  floor  has  a  pitch  of  one  foot,  six  inches,  and  contains  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  seats,  all  pews  radiating  to  a  center,  thus  making 
every  seat  equally  available.  At  the  south  end  of  the  room  is  erected 
a  gallery  to  seat  one  hundred.  The  entire  decorations  are  of  the 
Haberstroh  relief  process,  the  richer  parts  being  placed  for  the  best 
architectural  effects.  The  room  is  also  greatly  enriched  by  beautiful 
memorial  glass,  which  fills  the  large  groups  of  windows  north  and 
south,  also  most  of  the  smaller  windows  on  the  east  side. 

The  entire  finish  of  the  auditorium  and  its  approaches  are  of 
quartered  oak,  including  the  fine  open-timbered  roof. 

The  pulpit,  communion  table,  and  platform  chairs  are  made  after 
special  designs  from  the  frame  of  the  old  meeting-house,  erected  in 
176S. 

The  Sunday-school  room,  which  may  on  occasion  be  added  to  the 
audience  room  by  means  of  sliding  sashes,  is  forty  feet  by  sixty  feet, 
seats  four  hundred,  and  is  finished  up  into  roof,  part  of  roof  frame 
showing.  This  room,  together  with  primary  room,  ladies'  parlor, 
class  rooms,  library,  and  all  others  contained  in  this  wing,  are  finished 
in  cypress  and  have  hard  wood  floors.  A  noticeable  feature  is  an 
arcade  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sunday-school  room  into  a  gallery  on 
the  second  floor,  which  communicates  directly  with  the  class  rooms. 

The  basement  contains  dining-room,  kitchen,  toilet  rooms,  etc. 

The  entire  building  is  heated  by  steam,  direct  and  indirect,  with 
thorough  ventilation  in  all  parts,  and  is  lighted  by  gas  and  elec- 
tricity. 


CONCLUDING   WORDS. 

In  attempting  a  brief  summary  of  the  ecclesiastical 
progress  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  so  far  as  it 
appears  in  externals,  attention  is  called  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  successive  houses  of  worship,  from  the  rough 
building  of  1644  to  the  edifice  just  described.  In  the 
territory  where  was  then  one  religious  organization  are 
now  fifteen  ;  where  were  fifty  members  of  one  church  are 
now  nineteen  hundred  resident  Protestant  church  mem- 
bers, beside  two  Catholic  parishes  of  twenty-five  hundred 
souls.  In  1689,  the  property  of  the  religious  society 
may  be  valued  at  ^700  ;  at  present  the  property  of  relig- 
ious societies  in  the  same  territory  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated as  not  far  from  $375,000  ;  to  the  building  of  the 
second  meeting-house  the  largest  gifts  were  £10  ;  $500 
and  $1,000  were  the  offerings  of  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies to  the  last  one.  Rev.  Henry  Green  may  have  been 
"  passing  rich  "  on  £$0  a  year,  but  the  expenditures 
of  Protestant  churches  during  1894,  for  their  own  sup- 
port, were  not  far  from  $27,000,  while  contributions 
for  benevolent  and  missionary  work  aggregated  nearly 
or  quite  $7,000  more.  There  are  now  about  three  thou- 
sand members  of  schools  for  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
where  none  existed  up  to  the  present  century  ;  and  in 
place  of  the  compact  body  of  worshippers  at  the  long  ser- 
vices of  the  olden  time,  each  large  organization  sends  its 
life  into  many  branches  and  along  many  lines  of  activity  ; 
and  as  the  fathers,  "faithful,  true,  and  bold,"  have  passed 
on,  men  and  women,  unlike  them  in  many  things,  indeed, 
but  loyal  to  the  cause  they  loved,  have  risen  to  take  their 
places. 

This  progress  has  been  made,  notwithstanding  individ- 
uals have  been  left  free  by  law  to  support  the  church  of 
their  choice,  or  none  at  all,  and  that  each  church  has 
been,  in  most  respects,  wholly  thrown  upon  its  own  re- 
sources, —  a  step  which  seemed  to  such  laymen  as  Judge 
Story,  and  such  ministers  as  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  at- 
tended with  most  serious  peril  to  religious  institutions. 

The  stricter  creeds  of  Calvinism  have  been  modified, 
even  in  the  houses  of  their  friends,  and  the  more  rigid 
evangelical  convictions  of  earlier  times  have  been  broad- 
ened, softened,  and  brought  into  closer  touch  with  human 
life,  through  the  influences  of  the  humanitarian  move- 
ment, which  may  be  discovered  early  in  our  history,  and 
traced  under  its  various  phases  of  Arminianism,  Metho- 
dism, and  Unitarianism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ten- 
dencies of  this  movement  to  lose  religious  vitality  and 
spiritual  power  have  been  counteracted,  at  least  in  part, 
by  revivals,  which  have  called  the  people  back  to  the 
divine  sources  of  reality  in  religion. 

Thus  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  has  mani- 
fested its  power  as  knowledge  has  increased,  civilization 
grown  richer  and  fuller,  and  liberty  become  better  under- 
stood and  more  prevailing.  And  the  assurance  deepens 
through  a  study  of  religious  progress,  in  a  community  old 
enough  to  have  an  honorable  history,  and  young  enough 
to  thrill  with  the  enthusiasms  and  hopes  of  growing- 
life,  that  as  God  was  with  the  fathers,  so  He  will  be  with 
the  children,  from  generation  to  generation. 
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REV.    REUBEN    EMERSON. 

Rev.  Reuben  Emerson  was  the  eighth  minister  of  the  old  par- 
ish, one  of  the  old  school,  and  had  the  longest  pastorate  of  any  in 
the  history  of  the  parish.  He  was  born  in  Ashby  in  1771  ;  was  the 
son  of  John  and  Katherine  (Eaton)  Emerson,  and  grandson  of  Dea. 
Brown  Emerson,  of  the  First  Parish  in  Reading.  He  married,  in 
1S00,  Persis  Hardy,  of  New  Hampshire.  Largely  by  his  own  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices  he  secured  a  liberal  education,  graduating  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  179S,  and  was  ordained  to  the  sacred  profes- 
sion at  Westminster,  Vt.,  in  rSoo.  He  became  pastor  of  the  old 
parish  in  1S04,  and  remained  as  such  until  his  death  in  i860,  having 
been  sole  pastor  forty-one  years,  and  associate  pastor  with  Rev. 
Alfred  Emerson  fifteen  years  longer. 

Mr.  Emerson  came  to  the  parish  when  the  disturbances  in  the 
theological  world,  sometimes  called  the  Unitarian  controversy,  were 
at  their  height,  and  it  is  probable  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  saving 
the  old  church  from  being  moved  from  its  ancient  foundations  of 
doctrinal  belief.  He  was  the  successor  of  Rev.  Caleb  Prentice, 
whose  mild,  humanitarian  sway  had  not  prepared  his  parishioners 
to  resist  the  power  of  the  Arminian  wave.  Mr.  Emerson  firmly 
adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  was  cogent  in  reasoning, 
and  faithful  and  fearless  to  proclaim  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
whole  counsel  of  God.  During  fifty  years  he  was  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  influential  citizens  of  the  town,  and  was  a  warm  friend 
and  advocate  of  the  causes  of  education,  temperance,  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slave.  He  was  noted  for  his  musical  tastes  and 
talents,  and  these  qualities  were  inherited  by  his  children  in  a 
marked  degree.  By  blood  and  name  he  was  allied  with  many  of 
the  ministerial  profession,  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  Rev.  Peter 
Buckley,  Rev.  Edward  Buckley,  early  ministers  of  Concord,  and 
Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  the  first  minister  of  Mendon,  whose  son, 
Peter  Emerson,  settled  in  Reading  about  the  year  1694.  A 
brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  Emerson,  was  many  years  a  beloved 
pastor  at  Salem. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Emerson  were  :  Brown  Handel  Buckley, 
Charles  Milton,  John  Calvin,  Catherine,  Anna  Fiske,  and  Reuben 
Washington  Emerson,  but  no  known  descendants  are  now  living. 
His  residence  during  the  long  period  of  his  pastorate  as  under- 
shepherd  of  the  flock  in  the  old  parish  was  in  the  third  parsonage 
of  the  First  Parish,  situated  on  the  northerly  side  of  Church  Street, 
and  easterly  of  the  church,  but  since  removed  to  Salem  Street,  near 
Main  Street. 


Rev.  Thomas  Albert  Emerson  is  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Emerson,  Jr.  He  was  educated  in  the  Wakefield  High  School,  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  at  Vale  University,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1863.  He  served 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  United  States  Xavy  as  as- 
sistant army  paymaster,  enlisting  in  1S63  with  rank  of  lieutenant, 
on  board  United  States  brig  "  Perry,"  and  saw  service  at  Port 
Royal,  S.  C,  for  six  months,  on  blockade  off  Charleston,  S.  C,  for 
one  month,  and  at  Fernandina,  Fla.,  for  sixteen  months.  After 
the  war  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  residing 
at  home,  and  serving  with  ability  as  a  member  of  the  Wakefield 
school  committee  in  1867-69.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Con- 
gregational Sunday  school,  and,  with  others,  was  interested  in  organ- 
izing the  prayer  meetings  and  Sunday  school  in  Montrose.  The 
first  sermon  delivered  by  him  in  the  church  of  his  home  was 
preached  from  1  Cor.  3  :  9.  After  some  diligent  and  successful  mis- 
sionary work  in  Somesville  and  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  Rev.  Mr.  Em- 
erson was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Wolfboro,  N.  H.  After  a  pastorate  of  three  and  one  half  years 
he  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  traveling.  He  spent  one  year  in 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land.  While  abroad  he  received  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  in  May,  1S74.  He  married 
Mrs.  Frances  H.  Brewster,  of  Deerfield,  daughter  of  Rev.  Robert 
Crawford,  D.  D.,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  E.  D.  Griffin,  D.  D., 
formerly  president  of  Williams  College.  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  re- 
mained at  Braintree  twelve  years,  and  during  this  time  many  notable 
sermons  by  him  were  published,  fervent  in  spirit  and  of  high  schol- 
arly character.  From  Braintree,  Mr.  Emerson  went  to  Clinton, 
Conn.,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of  that  place,  where 
he  is  still  located.  In  1S92,  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Congregational  Churches  of  Connecticut,  and  on  retiring 
gave  an  able  address  on  "  Loyalty  to  Congregationalism." 

The  Emerson  family,  in  colonial  and  local  history,  has  furnished 
numerous    bright    and   revered    names   in   the    ministerial    vocation. 


jtfsam.  ^mJ 


REV.  THOMAS  A.  EMERSON. 
Not  only,  however,  have  Mr.  Emerson's  ancestors  been  courageous 
soldiers  of  the  Lord,  but  many  have  also  been  brave  patriots  in 
their  country's  service.  His  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Emerson, 
stood  bravely  in  the  ranks  as  one  of  Reading's  volunteers  in  the 
first  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  at  Merriam's  Comer, between 
Concord  and  Lexington  :  he  later  served  with  distinction  in  the 
war,  and  knew  the  horrors  of  Dartmoor  Prison.  Capt.  Thomas 
Emerson  and  Capt.  James  F.  Emerson  are  also  familiar  names  in 
our  later  military  annals. 
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LANDSCAPES  ON   THE    ESTATE   OF   EDWARD   H.    PALMER, 

Prospect  Street,  Reading. 


HE  Puritan  was  not  only  a  man  of  piety, 
but  of  thought  as  well.  Progenitors  of 
vW  those  unconquerable  heroes  who  never 
went  into  battle  without  a  prayer  or  a 
-S^CJi  psalm  upon  their  lips,  they  were  also  the 
sires  of  those  men  of  rare  eloquence  and  rarer  wit  who, 
in  Westminster  Hall,  successfully  defied  their  king  and 
made  tyranny  impossible  forever  after  in  an  English- 
speaking  race. 

Among  the  leaders  in  the  Puritan  enterprise  that  set- 
tled the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  not  only  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  wealthy  Craddock,  but  men 
learned  in  the  lore  of  the  schools.  The  other  adven- 
turers in  the  undertaking,  and  who  made  up  the  great 
body  of  the  exodus  in  1630,  were  from  the  middle 
ranks,  tradesmen  and  yeomen.  They  had  learned  to 
read  their  Bibles  at  their  mothers'  knee,  and  their  in- 
tellects had  been  admirably  schooled  by  the  surging 
politics  of  the  time.  Macaulay,  in  a  speech  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1847,  t'uis  speaks  of 
them  :  — 

Assuredly,  if  there  be  any  class  of  men  whom  the  Protestant 
nonconformists  of  England  respect  more  highly  than  another, 
if  any  whose  memory  they  hold  in  deeper  veneration,  it  is  that 
class  of  men,  of  high  spirit  and  unconquerable  principles,  who, 
in  the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud,  preferred  leaving  their  native 
country  and  living  in  the  savage  solitudes  of  a  wilderness, 
rather  than  to  live  in  a  land  of  prosperity  and  plenty,  where 
they  could  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  worshiping  their  Maker 
freely,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Those 
men,  illustrious  forever  in  history,  were  the  founders  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts ;  but,  though  their  love  of 
freedom  of  conscience  was  illimitable  and  indestructible,  they 
could  see  nothing  servile  or  degrading  in  the  principle  that 
the  State  should  take  upon  itself  the  charge  of  the  education  of 
the  people. 

Proof  of  all  this  is  the  fact  that,  although  during  the 
first  half  dozen  years  not  over  four  thousand  emigrants 
had  come  to  our  shores,  and  death  had  been  busy  in  their 
midst,  yet  one  may  read  in  the  old  records  of  the  General 
Court,  under  the  date  of  Oct.  28,  1636  :  — 

At  a  Court  holden  Sept.  8,  1636,  and  continued  by  adjournment  to 
the  2Sth   of   the  eighth    month,  October,  1636,  the  court   agreed  to 


give  ^400  towards  a  school  or  college  ;  ^200  to  be  paid  next  year, 
and  ,£200  when  the  work  is  finished;  and  the  next  Court  to  appoint 
where  and  what  building. 

Then,  in  1647,  was  passed  the  law  that  cannot  be  too 
often  quoted  :  — 

It  being  one  chiefe  project  of  that  ould  deluder,  Satan,  to  keepe 
men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times  by 
keeping  them  in  an  unknowne  tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times  by 
persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so  at  least  the  true  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  originall  might  be  clouded  by  false  glosses  of  saint 
seeming  deceivers,  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of 
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our  fathers  in  the  Church   and  Commonwealth,  the   Lord  assisting 
our  endeavors  :  — 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  every  township  in  this  jurisdiction  after 
the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  50  householders, 
shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  towne.  to  teach  all  such 
children,  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  reade  whose  wages  shall 
be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the 
inhabitants  in  generall.  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those 
that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  towne  shall  appoint :  Provided, 
those  that  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  much 
more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  in  other  townes  ;  — 
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PAUL  HART  SWEETSER,  eldest  son  of  Paul  and 
Sarah  (Newhall)  Sweetser,  of  South  Reading,  was 
born,  Sept.  23,  1807,  at  what  is  now  Wakefield  Junction, 
on  the  old  homestead  of  his  ancestors,  the  Smiths,  who 
purchased  from  the  Indians  the  large  tract  extending 
from  "  Smith's  Pond  "  (now  Crystal  Lake)  to  the  "  Little 
World."  His  father,  born  at  South  Reading,  in  17S0, 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Judge  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield. 

His  paternal  grandfather,  Paul  Sweetser,  Sr.,  whose  wife 
was  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Hart,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich,  was 
born  at  South  Reading,  1743,  and  lived  upon  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  residence  of  the  late  Cyrus  Wakefield,  Esq. 

His  great-grandfather,  Michael  Sweetser  (son  of  Sam- 
uel Sweetser),  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary 
(Pierce)  Smith,  born  in  the  south  parish  in  1710. 

Of  the  fifth  generation  of  Reading  settlers  in  the  line 
of  his  father,  and  in  the  line- 
age of  his  great-grandmother 
the  ninth  ;  related  by  blood 
or  marriage  to  most  of  the 
chief  early  families  of  the 
town,  Mr.  Sweetser  was  dis- 
tinctively "  to  the  manner 
born.'" 

Like  most  of  the  village 
lads  of  his  day,  he  learned 
the  cordwainer's  trade,  and 
followed  it  for  some  years. 

When  nearly  of  age,  the 
South  Reading  Academy  was 
opened,  and  he  was  one  of 
its  first  pupils.  A  quick 
scholar,  he  acquired  knowl- 
edge rapidly  and  soon  be- 
came a  successful  teacher. 
Attending  the  academy  and 
teaching  alternately,he  taught 
in  most  of  the  school  districts 
of  the  town.  His  first  per- 
manent school  was  at  Sau- 
gus,  which  he  left  to  take  an 
ushership  in  Boston.  While 
teaching  at  Saugus,  he  met 
and  married,  in  1834,  Louisa 
Foster,  daughter  of  Capt.  Aaron  Foster,  of  Danvers.  Of 
this  union  —  exceptionally  happy  and  fortunate  —  were 
born  seven  children,  of  whom  six  survived  him. 

In  1838,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  Harvard 
School  in  Charlestown,  where  he  remained  till  1847.  As 
a  teacher  he  was  unusually  successful,  being,  while  an 
excellent  disciplinarian,  familiar  with  his  pupils  and  cre- 
ating in  them  interest  in  and  zest  for  study.  An  unusu- 
ally engaging  manner,  a  playful  humor,  and  genial 
disposition  made  him  generally  popular. 

The  present  excellent  educational  system  of  the  com- 
monwealth is  not  a  little  indebted  to  his  labors  in  its 
behalf.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the 
organization  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher  as  its    organ.      Of   the   latter    he    was    an   editor 
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for  many  years,  and  the  numbers  he  edited  were  notably 
able  and  interesting.  He  was  for  several  years  one  of 
the  examining  committee  for  Tufts  College,  of  which  he 
was  a  stanch  friend,  discharging  his  duty  with  ability. 

Long  a  member,  often  chairman,  of  the  school  board 
of  Wakefield,  many  of  the  annual  reports  for  twenty  years 
were  from  his  pen.  attesting  alike  his  earnest  interest 
in  the  schools  and  his  ability  as  a  writer. 

He  was  a  devoted  advocate  of  the  temperance  and 
anti-slavery  causes,  contributing  freely  of  his  efforts  and 
means  to  their  support.  Ardent  and  alert  in  any  cause 
he  espoused,  his  voice  and  pen  were  zealously  given  to 
its  advancement.  An  early  adherent  of  the  "Washing- 
tonian  "  movement,  although  engaged  daily  in  teaching, 
his  evenings  were  given  to  platform  efforts  in  its  behalf, 
and  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  movement.     He 

was  also  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  journals  published 
in  the  interests  of  these  and 
kindred  reforms.  His  nu- 
merous writings  are  cogent 
and  happy  in  expression,  his 
absolute  sincerity,  earnest- 
ness, and  excellent  vocabu- 
lary making  him,  both  as  a 
speaker  and  writer,  ready 
and  effective.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  religious  feeling, 
well  versed  in  Biblical 
studies,  and  wrote  many 
hymns  of  recognized  excel- 
lence, not  a  few  of  which 
have  attained  a  permanent 
place  in  our  hymnals.  He 
contributed,  late  in  life,  a 
series  of  articles  on  the 
"  Birds  of  the  Bible  " — a  sub- 
ject outside  his  ordinary 
lines  of  study  —  to  one  of 
the  journals  of  the  Universa- 
lis! denomination  (to  which 
he  belonged),  suggestive  of 
the  versatility  and  range  of 
his  abilities.  Enjoying  to  an 
unusual  degree  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  town 
and  section,  throughout  which  he  was  well  known,  Mr. 
Sweetser,  after  leaving  the  profession  of  teaching,  held 
nearly  every  office  in  the  gift  of  his  town,  and  was  twice 
elected  county  commissioner  of  Middlesex  County,  hold- 
ing the  office  for  six  years. 

He  was  a  man  of  quick  perception,  prompt  and  firm 
conclusions.  Although  impulsive,  he  was  considerate 
and  eminently  just  and  kind  in  his  treatment  of  others. 

He  was  exact  and  prompt  in  business  affairs,  personal 
or  official,  it  being  a  rule  with  him  to  "  owe  no  man." 

It  has  been  happily  said  of  him,  by  one  who  knew  him 
well,  "  few  men  felt  an  intenser  interest  in  whatever  con- 
cerned the  welfare  of  humanity,  or  were  more  uniformly 
on  the  side  of  progress  and  justice."  He  died  at  (Green- 
wood) Wakefield,  June  n,  1872,  universally  esteemed. 
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And  it  is  further  ordered  that  where  any  towne  shall  increase  to 
the  number  of  ioo  families  or  householders  they  shall  set  up  a  gram- 
mar schoole,  the  Master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr 
as  they  may  be  fited  for  the  university,  Provided,  that  if  any  towne 
neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  yeare,  every  such  town 
shall  pay  5s  to  the  next  schoole  till  they  shall  perform  this  order. 

Previous  to  this,  in  1642,  and  two  years  before  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  the  General  Court  passed  the 
following  vote  :  — 

That  in  every  town  the  chosen  men  appointed  for  managing  the 
prudential  affairs  of  the  same  shall  henceforth  stand  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  redress  of  this  evil  ;  and  for  this  end  they  shall  have 
power  to  take  account  from  time  to  time  of  their  parents  and 
masters,  and  of  their  children,  concerning  their  calling  and  employ- 
ment of  their  children,  especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  principles  of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  the  country, 
and  to  impose  fines  upon  all  those  who  refuse  to  render  such  account 
to  them  when  required  ;  and  they  shall  have  power  to  put  forth 
apprentices  the  children  of  such  as  they  shall  find  not  to  be  able  and 
fit  to  employ  and  bring  them  up. 

And  yet  there  is  no  evidence  in  its  records  that  the 
town  made  any  provisions  for  the  schooling  of  its  children 
until  quite  near  the  end  of  the  century.  This  apparent 
neglect  of  our  early  fathers  to  make  such  provision  has  been 
apologized  for*  (1)  by  saying  that  the  building  of  their 
first  meeting-house  had  exhausted  their  surplus  resources, 
(2)  that  their  numbers  for  the  first  fifty  years  were  few 
and  scattered;  and  (3)  that  to  gain  the  necessities  of  life, 
to  defend  themselves  against  wild  beasts  and  Indian 
foes,  to  reduce  the  rough  and  stubborn  glebe,  to  main- 
tain the  public  ministrations  of  the  gospel,  and  to  contend 
against  poverty,  sickness,  and  all  those  diseases  that  "  flesh 
is  heir  to  "  in  a  new  country  and  climate,  required  all  the 
resolution,  faith,  industry,  and  economy  that  our  an- 
cestors could  command. 


FREDERICK   E.  WHITTEMORE. 

Frederick  Ellsworth  Whittemore  was  born  in  Bolton, 
Mass.,  in  1861.  His  parents  were  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Louisa 
Maynard  (Rice)  Whittemore.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  has  engaged  in  teaching  since  1SS3.  Mr. 
Whittemore  is  at  present  principal  of  the  Reading  High  School. 


While  these  facts  no  doubt  had  their  influence  in  caus- 
ing the  early  settlers  to  put  off  any  organized  attempt  to 
provide  schools  for  their  growing  families,  they  do  not 
seem  to  us  a  sufficient  explanation.  Surely  these  early 
fathers  were  not  poor.     The  families  that  early  entered 


*  By  Hon.  Lilley  Eaton  in  his  "  History  of  Reading." 


WARREN   E.   EATON. 

Warren  Everett  Eaton,  born  in  the  north  parish,  Reading. 
Jan.  7,  1839.  Parents,  Warren  and  Sarah  Graves  (Abbott)  Eaton. 
Educated  at  Howe  School,  Billerica,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
and  Tufts  College.  Taught  winter  terms  in  West  Peabody,  Xorth 
Reading,  and  West  Acton,  and  yearly  schools  in  Peabody,  Quincy, 
and  Charlestown.  Elected  principal  of  Harvard  School,  Charles- 
town,  in  1S67,  which  position  he  now-  holds. 


the  promised  land  and  in  1644  induced  the  General 
Court  to  sever  them  from  the  parent  stem  were,  for  those 
days,  well  to  do.  Most  of  them  had  been  property  owners 
in  the  nearer  sea-coast  towns  from  which  they  came.  But 
had  they  been  poor  and  unable,  in  consequence,  to  hire  a 
schoolmaster,  the  two-mile  content  which  they  persuaded 
the  court  to  grant  them  in  165S-9  must  have  given  them 
sufficient  means  to  do  so.  Nearly  all  of  this  two-mile 
content,  after  its  division  among  the  voting  citizens,  was 
sold  again.  Thomas  Flint  and  his  son,  both  living  in 
Salem,  bought  one  thousand  acres  of  this  territory,  —  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  which  had  fallen  by  lot  to 
Deacon  Cowdrey.  Mr.  Flint,  senior,  willed  this  tract  of 
land  to  his  son,  Sergeant  George,  and  upon  it  the  sergeant 
built  his  home,  overlooking  the  Ipswich  meadows.  Later 
this  son  of  Thomas  added  to  his  farm  by  buying  the 
range  of  land  that  lay  to  the  westward  of  his  house.  — 
a  range  that  had  originallv  fallen  by  lot  to  William 
Laukin.  It  is  pertinent  to  state  here  that  the  character 
of  the  legislation  of  these  early  fathers,  their  thrift,  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  influential  enough  to  persuade  the 
court  to  give  to  them  outright  so  large  a  tract  of  land, 
show  verv  clearlv  that  they  were  men  of  more  than  or- 
dinary ability.     The  real  reason,  no  doubt,  why  the  town 
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HIRAM  BARRUS,  son  of  Levi  and  Almeda   Barrus, 
was  born  in  Goshen,  Mass.,  July  5,  1822,  and  died 
in    Reading,    March    21,    1883.      He  was  the  oldest  of 
eight  children,  five  of  whom   are   still   living.      His   early 
life  was  spent  on  the  farm  in  his  native  place.    Like  many 
other  farmer  boys  in  the  smaller  towns  of  our  country,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  advantages   of  early  education.      He 
was  able  to  attend  school  but  a  few  weeks  in  a  year,  but 
he  possessed  a  natural  love  for  study,  and  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties,  he  supplemented  the  few  school  studies  which 
he  was  able  to  pursue  with  his  personal  efforts,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  fitting  himself  to  enter  college.    He  was  dis- 
appointed, however,  in  executing   his  plans  for  a  college 
education,  and  it  was  a  lifelong   regret  that   he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  them  up.     He  was  engaged  for  many  years 
in  teaching  school  in  Western  Massachusetts,  commencing 
at   fifteen  years  of  age,  with 
scholars  older   than   himself. 
During  this   period   he  gave 
lessons  in  penmanship,  both 
in  his  native  and  surrounding 
towns,     and     he     frequently 
carried  on  what  was  termed 
a  "select  school,"  for  pupils 
above    the    common     school 
age.     It  was  the  practise  in 
those  days  for  the  teacher  to 
"  board  around,"  and  in  after 
life  he  related  many  amusing 
instances  of  the  discomforts 
which     he      experienced      in 
being    compelled    to    follow 
this    mode    of   living.      The 
interest   in   educational  mat- 
ters which  he  acquired  while 
teaching  continued   through- 
out   his    life.      Prior  to  1S61 
he    was    engaged    for    some 
years     in     a     manufacturing 
enterprise,    and    he    became 
prominent    in   the    affairs   of 
that  section.    Being  a  justice 
of    the    peace,    he  was    fre- 
quently called   upon  by  par- 
ties in  his  own  and  neighboring  towns  in  probate  matters 
and  conveyances.      He  was  not  active  in  politics,  though 
in  iS59-6ohe  was  a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate  from 
Hampshire  County,  and  lacked  but  one  vote  of  an  election. 
Mr.  Barrus  left  Goshen  in    iS6r,  and  moved  to  Boston, 
where  he  had  received  from  his  friend.  Collector  Goodrich, 
of  the  Boston  Custom  House,  an  appointment  as  one  of 
the  night  inspectors.     Here  he  was  from  time  to  time  pro- 
moted, until,  in  1864,  he  was  appointed  assistant  cashier, 
under  Cashier   E.    L.  Frothingham,  and  he  retained  this 
position  until  his  death.    During  his  career  at  the  Custom 
House  he  was  delegated  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
assist  in  revising  the  system  of  blank  forms  used  in  keep- 
ing the  custom  accounts,  so  as  to  make  a  uniform  system 
for  all  the  various  ports  of  the  country.    For  these  duties  he 
was  sent  to  Washington  in  1869,  in  company  with  Deputy 
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Collector  J.  M.  Fiske.  On  taking  up  his  residence  in 
Reading,  in  1863,  Mr.  Barrus  at  once  interested  himself  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He  became  prominent  in  what 
was  known  then  as  the  "Bethesda  Church,"  and  after  a  time 
was  chosen  one  of  its  deacons.  He  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  public  library,  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  school  committee,  serving  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  as  chairman  of  this  body.  He  pos- 
sessed considerable  literary  ability,  and  he  was  a  ready 
writer.  He  was  in  frequent  correspondence  with  the  news- 
papers, especially  the  Hampshire  Gazette  and  the  Reading 
Chronicle,  for  both  of  which  he  was  a  regular  contributor. 
Among  the  articles  prepared  for  the  Hampshire  Gazette 
was  an  historical  series  relating  to  the  town  of  Goshen. 
When  this  town  observed  its  centennial  celebration  in  1 88 1 , 
he  was  invited  to  prepare  and  publish  a  history  of  the  town. 

Accordingly    he     undertook 
this    work,    revised  and    en- 
larged the  matter   published 
in   the    Gazette,  and   brought 
out  his  "  History  of  Goshen." 
He  also  delivered  the  histor- 
ical  address    at  the  centen- 
nial  celebration.      Mr.  Barrus 
had  an  absorbing  interest  in 
genealogy.     A  large  part  of 
his  leisure  was  spent  in  trac- 
ing his  own  ancestors.     The 
Barrus    family   are    descend- 
ants of  the  same  ancestor  as 
the  Barrows  family.     In  con- 
nection  with  Mr.  Arad  Bar- 
rows, of  Philadelphia,  he  had 
succeeded     in     tracing    the 
family  back  to   the    original 
John  Barrowe,  of  Yarmouth, 
Eng.      At    the    time    of    his 
death  they  had  well  in  hand 
the    material     necessary    for 
the    preparation    of    a    com- 
plete   history  of   the    family. 
Associated  with   Col.   C.  D. 
Wright,  he  prepared  the  arti- 
cle on   Reading  for  Drake's 
"  History  of    Middlesex    County "  ;  and   he    assisted  the 
author  in  the  preparation  of  a  portion  of  Eaton's  "  History 
of  Reading."      Mr.  Barrus  was   an   original  thinker.      He 
readily  grasped  and  comprehended   new  subjects.     As  a 
teacher  he   was  intensely  practical,  fixing  the  principles 
of  his  subject  indelibly  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.    He  was 
remarkable  for  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  his  benevolence 
was  only  limited  by  his  means.     His  faithfulness  to  duty, 
and  his  strict  integrity,  made  him   beloved  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Barrus  was  united  in  marriage  in  1845  to  Augusta 
Stone,  of  Goshen,  Mass.,  who  died  May  8,  1894.  They 
had  six  children,  three  of  whom  survive  them  :  Edna,  wife  of 
Galen  A.  Parker,  of  Reading  ;  George  H.,  who  has  attained 
a  national  reputation  as  an  expert  engineer,  residing  in 
Boston  ;  and  Jennie,  wife  of  Arthur  W.  Temple,  of  Reading. 
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in  its  corporate  capacity  made  no  special  provision  for  the 
education  of  its  children  was  because  the  parents  were 
amply  able  to  perform  the  task  themselves.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  boy,  in  those  days,  was  well  edu- 
cated if  able  to  read,  write,  and  do  simple  reckoning.  For 
the  girl,  it  was  only  necessary  that  she  should  be  able  to 
read.  But  it  is  altogether  probable  that  there  were  schools 
in  these  early  days  of  our  history,  notwithstanding  the 
silence  of  the  record.  At  this  time  there  were  in  the 
colony  three  grades  of  schools,  —  the  Dame,  the  English, 
and  the  Grammar.  By  a  glance  at  the  statute  of  1647, 
the  reader  will  see  that  these  schools  were  not  necessarily 
"  free "  schools.  While  towns  containing  fifty  house- 
holders were  obliged  to  see  that  the  children  were  taught 
"  to  write  and  read,"  and  those  containing  one  hundred 
families  must  give  to  their  ambitious  youth  the  oppor- 


plaint  against  the  town  was  not  for  its  neglect  to  maintain 
an  English  school  would  seem  to  justify  the  lover  of  his 
fathers  in  adhering  stoutly  to  the  opinion  that  the  chil- 
dren of  those  days,  somewhere,  somehow,  were  taught  to 
read  and  write. 

And  as  to  the  complaint  made  to  the  court  that  the 
town  was  not  acting  in  obedience  to  the  statute  in  neglect- 
ing to  maintain  a  grammar  school,  this  is  to  be  said  :  first, 
that  at  this  time  it  was  customary  for  each  family  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  its  children;  and  the  fact  that  the 
pastors  of  the  parish  were  college  bred,  and  that  the  then 
settled  portion  of  the  town  was  near  to  the  superior 
schools  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  relieved  the  town  of  the 
necessity  of  employing  a  schoolmaster  "  to  instruct  the 
youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fited  for  the  university." 

Again,  when  it  is  considered  that  as  late  as  1667  there 
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Wakefield. 


tunity  ''  to  be  fitted  for  the  university,"  the  statute  did  not 
oblige  them  to  build  schoolhouses  or  to  pay  for  the  in- 
struction afforded  ;  these  privileges  the  parents  or  mas- 
ters of  the  children  must  pay  for,  if  it  was  so  voted  by 
the  "  major  part  of  those  that  ordered  the  prudentials 
of  the  town."  We  are  forced  to  think,  therefore,  that 
the  school-dame,  if  not  the  schoolmaster,  was  abroad  in 
the  land  in  those  early  days  ;  that  schools  for  teaching  the 
children  of  that  generation  reading,  writing,  the  catechism, 
and  perhaps  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  may  have  ex- 
isted. These  schools  probably  held  their  sessions  in 
private  houses,  as  they  continued  to  do,  more  or  less,  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  after. 

In  1680,  the   town    was    "presented  to  the  Court  "  for 
"  want  of  a  Grammar  School."  *     The  fact  that  the  com- 

h  Eaton's  "  History  of  Reading,"  page  27. 


were  but  fifty-nine  houses  in  the  town,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  fathers  could  not  have  been  long  disobedient  to 
that  provision  of  the  statute  of  1647  which  required  a 
town  of  one  hundred  householders  to  maintain  a  grammar 
school. 


1700   TO    1800. 


The  division  of  the  schools  into  Dame.  English,  and 
Grammar  continued  for  the  next  hundred  years.  The 
Dame  schools  were  private  schools,  Under  date  of  Feb. 
7,  1775,  however,  the  clerk  of  the  North  Precinct  records 
that  Miss  Ruth  Herrick  was  paid  1  pound,  3  shillings. 
4  pence  for  keeping  school  "  at  west  end  of  the  Par- 
ish." The  only  other  evidence  we  have  that  these 
schools   may  have   been  supported,  in  part,  at  least,  by 
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the  town,   is  the    following  vote   passed    in  June,    r  y 9 1 . 
It  reads  :  — 

The  question  being  put   whether  the  Town  will   raise  any  money 
to  hire  School  Dames  —  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

The  teachers  of  the  English  schools  were  hired  by  the 
town  up   to  about   17  21,  —  eight  years  after  the  setting 
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PROF.   BENJAMIN   F.  TWEED. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Tweed  was  born  in  Reading,  south  parish 
(now  Wakefield),  Jan.  17,  1S11,  his  parents  being  Joshua  and  Eliza- 
beth (Pratt)  Tweed.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
South  Reading,  and  South  Reading  Academy.  Taught  winter  terms 
in  Lynnfield,  Hyannis,  and  Cotuit  from  1828  to  1835;  yearly  schools 
in  Medford,  from  1835  to  183S  ;  in  Cambridge,  from  September,  183S, 
to  December  of  the  same  year;  in  Charlestown,  from  183S  to  1848; 
in  a  private  school  in  Boston,  from  1S48  to  1855.  Was  professor  of 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  English  literature  in  Tufts  College  from  1S55  to 
1864;  professor  of  English  literature  in  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  from  1864  to  1S70  •  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
Charlestown  and  Charlestown  District  from  1870  to  1 876  ;  supervisor 
of  schools  in  Boston  from  1876  to  1SS0.  In  1853,  he  received  the 
honorable  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Harvard  University.  Since  1S70, 
he  has  resided  in  Cambridge. 


off  of  the  North  Precinct ;  when  it  would  seem  from 
the  records  that  the  town  appropriated  the  money  for 
the  support  of  these  schools,  but  gave  the  supervision  of 
them  to  the  parishes. 

The  grammar  schools  were  under  the  control  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  town. 

The  teaching  done  in  these  schools  is  interestingly 
pictured  by  Mr.  George  H.  Martin,*  himself  of  Reading 
stock  on  the  maternal  side  :  — 

It  will  be  interesting  now  to  follow  a  child  in  one  of  the  larger 
towns,  during  the  first  century  of  colonial  existence,  through  his 
pupilage.  At  four  or  five  years  of  age,  clinging  to  the  fingers  of 
some  older  brother  or  sister,  he  toddles  away  from  his  own  door- 
yard  to  the  humble  cottage  where  the  road  to  learning  was  sup- 
posed to  begin.      It  was  such  as  Crabbe  described  :  — 

"  Where  a  deaf,  poor,  patient  widow  sits 
And  awes  some  thirty  infants  as  she  knits,  — 
Infants  of  humble,  busy  wives,  who  pay 
Some  trifling  price  for  freedom  through  the  day. 
At  this  good  matron's  hut  the   children  meet, 

"Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School  System." 


Who  thus  becomes  the  mother  of  the  street. 
Her  room  is  small,  they  cannot  widely  stray, 
Her  threshold  high,  they  cannot  run  away; 
With  band  of  yarn  she  keeps  offenders  in, 
And  to  her  gown  the  sturdiest  rogues  can  pin." 

Suspended  by  a  string  from  the  wall  is  the  single  object  which 
was  in  embryo  all  that  the  Massachusetts  statutes  now  designate  by 
the  phrase  "text-books  and  supplies."  It  was  the  Hornbook,  an 
English  classic,  when  Shakespeare  wrote.  In  "  Love's  Labour 
Lost,"  the  schoolmaster,  Holofernes,  is  proved  to  be  "  lettered," 
because  he  teaches  boys  the  Hornbook.  This  first  round  in  learn- 
ing's ladder  consisted  of  a  card  set  in  a  frame,  having  printed  on 
it  the  Roman  alphabet,  capitals,  and  small  letters  ;  below  the  vowels, 
large  and  small,  then  the  familiar  Ab,  Eb,  lb,  etc.  Following  these, 
the  benediction,  —  "The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all 
evermore.  Amen."  Then  came  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  sometimes, 
at  the  bottom,  the  Roman  numerals.  The  whole  was  covered  with 
a  thin,  translucent  sheet  of  horn,  to  preserve  it. 

Shenstone  describes  it ;  — 

"  Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are, 
To  save  from  fingers  wet  the  letters  fair," 

while    Prior  describes   a  more   pleasing   form   of  the  same  instru- 
ment :  — 

"To  master  John  the  English  maid 

A  hornbook  gives  of  gingerbread  ; 

And  that  the  child  may  learn  the  letter, 

As  he  can  name  he  eats  the  letter." 

The  good  dame,  as  she  knits,  or  sews,  or  spins,  listens  to  each 
child  in  turn  as  he  calls  the  letters  m   their  order.      She  entertains 


GEORGE  A.  WALTON, 

George  Augustus  Walton  was  born  in  South  Reading,  Feb.  iS, 
1822.  His  parents  were  James  Walton  and  Elizabeth  Bryant  Wal- 
ton. His  early  schooling  was  at  the  center  school ;  he  subsequently 
attended  the  South  Reading,  the  Reading,  and  the  Lexington 
Academies,  and  finally  graduated  at  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School. 
The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Williams  College. 

Mr.  Walton  taught  successfully  in  the  towns  of  Duxbury,  Edgar- 
town,  Barnstable,  and  Newton ;  in  the  last  named  he  had  charge  of 
the  model  or  training  school  connected  with  the  State  Norma! 
School.  In  1S48,  he  became  principal  of  the  Oliver  Grammar 
School  at  Lawrence,  where  he  continued  for  seventeen  years.  From 
1S61,  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
New  England  States,  and  for  successive  years  in  New  York  and 
Virginia.  He  received  the  appointment  of  agent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Education,  in  1871.  This  office  he  has  held 
from  that  time.  As  author  of  "Walton's  Arithmetic,"  "Arithmeti- 
cal Tables,"  etc.,  and  through  his  "  Norfolk  County  Examinations," 
Mr.  Walton  has  a  national  reputation. 
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him  with  stories  from  the   Bible,  and  strives    with  moral   precepts 
to  bring  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

The  older  children  have  brought  from  home  their  primers,  in  tire 


LINCOLN   SCHOOL, 
Wakefield. 

earliest  days  made  in  England,  but  after  1660,  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years,  printed  widely  in  New  England  —  the  famous  New  Eng- 
land Primer.  The  first  edition  was  plain,  but  soon  and  always 
afterward  illustrated  with  cuts.  This  little  book  was  a  perfect 
vai/c  nncum  of  what  the  Roxbury  trustees  called  "scholastical,  theo- 
logical, or  moral  discipline."  Beginning  with  the  alphabet,  large 
and  small,  the  vowels  and  consonants  and  combinations  of  these, 
there  followed  lists  of  words  for  spelling,  —  first  of  two  syllables,  then 
of  three,  then  of  four,  then  of  five,  ending  with  "  abomination," 
"justification,"  etc.  Then  followed  some  moral  injunctions, —  "  Pray 
to  God,"  "  Hate  lies  ";  then  some  Bible  questions  and  answers, — 
"  Who  was  the  first  man  ? "  then  selections  from  the  Proverbs,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically, — "A  wise  son,"  etc.;  then  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  Watts's  Cradle  Hymn;  then  miscella- 
neous hymns,  —  "  Now  I  lay  me,"  etc.  Proper  names  of  men  and 
women  for  spelling  followed.  Then  Agur's  prayer,  "  Give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches."  Last,  the  Westminster  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, so  called.  I  remember  that  when  a  child  I  was  compelled 
to  learn  it,  and  I  wondered  what  a  longer  one  could  be  like. 

The  poetical  selections  varied  in  different  editions.  There  was 
considerable  variety,  too,  in  the  pictures ;  the  frontispiece  in  some 
was  a  child  repeating  his  evening  prayer  at  his  mother's  knee  ;  in 
others,  several  children  standing  before  the  mother,  while  still 
another  represented  a  school  —  a  dame  school.  A  primer  printed 
in  1777  has  a  portrait  of  John  Hancock,  president  of  the  American 
Congress. 

Each  had  a  series  of  cuts  illustrating  prominent  Bible  scenes,  with 
couplets  condensing  the  narrative,  as,  — 

"  In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  all." 

A  picture  of  John  Rogers  at  the  stake  was  another  cheerful  feat- 
ure, with  the  "  nine  small  children  and  one  at  the  breast,"  and  some 
editions  had  a  long  metrical  posthumous  address  to  his  children. 
The  whole  was  called  an  "  Easy  and   Pleasant   Guide    to    the  Art   of 


Reading,"  a  title  which  has  been  applied  to  many  a  primer  published 

since. 

The  primer  mastered,  by  dint  of  much  persuasion  and  at  the  cost 

of  many  tears,  the  boys  are  now 
too  large  to  be  longer  restrained 
by  bands  of  yarn,  or  to  be  pinned 
to  the  good  matron's  apron. 
They  are  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  and  the  Latin  School  opens 
its  doors  to  them ;  but  not  to 
the  girls.  Their  education  is 
finished  if  they  can  read  the 
primer  through.  The  boys  bring 
to  the  master's  school  a  Psalter 
and  a  Bible ;  they  will  need  no 
other  English  books ;  they  will 
read  these  every  day  until  they 
go  to  college.  They  will  cipher, 
too,  a  little.  The  master  will 
dictate  a  problem,  and  the  boys 
will  work  on  it  till  they  dig  it 
out.  But  this  work  is  only  in- 
cidental ;  this  is  a  grammar 
school,  and  Latin  grammar  is 
the  be-all  and  end-all. 

Master  Cheever,  of  New 
Haven,  has  made  a  little  book. 
"  A  Short  Introduction  to  the 
Latin  Tongue."  It  is  known  as 
"Cheever's  Accidence,"  and  the 
New  England  people,  always 
favoring  home  productions,  and 
always  furnishing  a  home  market 
for  the  best,  printed  eighteen 
editions  of  this  before  the  Revo- 
lution.We  are  to  fancy  our  Latin 
school  boys,  in  the  earlier  days, 

in    the    master's    house,   working    their    way    through    "  Cheever's 

Accidence,"   then   plunging  into   the  dreary  wilderness  of   "  Lilly's 


MISS  HARRIET  C.   EMERSON. 

Harriet  Clark  Emerson  is  a  nativeof  Reading,  where  she  was 
born,  Sept.  to,  1859,  her  parents  being  John  Adams  and  Arabella  S. 
Emerson.  She  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  her  native 
town,  graduating  from  the  high  school  and  afterwards  attending  and 
graduating  from  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School.  After  teaching 
two  years  in  Reading,  she  went  to  Springfield  (in  1SS6),  where,  in 
1 SS9,  she  was  elected  principal  of  the  Barrows  School,  which  posi- 
tion she  now  holds. 
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THEODORE  EDWIN   BALCH  is  the  eighth  genera- 
tion from   John   Balch,    of    Somersetshire,     Eng., 
one  of  the  five  original   settlers  of  Beverly,  Mass.,   who 
came  to  this  country  in  1623.     Balch  Street,  in  Beverly, 
was    named    in    recognition  'of    the    Balch   family.     The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Lyme,  N.  H.,  Jan.  13, 
1832,  the  son  of  Theodore  and  Sally  (Lovejoy)  Balch. 
He  received  his  education   in   the  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  was  very  desirous  of  pursuing  a  collegiate  course 
of  instruction,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  this  cherished 
hope,  not  possessing  health  equal  to  his  ambition.     With 
the  exception  of  four  winters  spent  in  teaching,  his  time 
was  occupied  at  hard  labor  upon  a  farm  until  twenty-one 
years  of  age.     After  this   he  spent  fourteen  years  in  the 
service  of  the  American  Tract  Society.     In  1867,  he  be- 
came connected  with  the   Watchman  and  Reflector,  one  of 
the  leading  religious    news- 
papers of  New  England.     He 
remained     in     that    service 
until    1876.     when     he    was 
appointed      financial      agent 
of    the    New  London  Liter- 
ary  and     Scientific     Institu- 
tion   (now    Colby  Academy) 
at  New  London,  N.  H.      The 
large     endowment      of      the 
school    and     nearly    all    the 
scholarships     were     secured 
by  him.     For    many     years 
he    has    been     one     of    the 
trustees     of    the     academy. 
He    seems    admirably  fitted 
for    the     work     of    raising 
money     for     institutions    of 
learning  and    other     worth)-  I  f 

objects,  as  his  gentlemanly 
bearing  and  easy  manners 
insure  for  him  a  ready  hear- 
ing and,  eventually,  access 
to  the  needed  treasures.  He 
raised  a  considerable 
amount  for  Colby  Univer- 
sity at  Waterville,  Me.,  and 
Ottawa  University  in  Kan- 
sas. He  was  chancellor  of  Central  University  at  Bella, 
Iowa,  for  three  years.  His  stay  at  Fella  was  a  very 
pleasant  one  for  himself  and  family.  He  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good  in  many  ways  outside  of  routine 
duties.  Students  coming  to  the  institution  as  strangers 
found  in  him  a  friend  and  helper.  Many  such  will  long 
remember  his  words  and  acts  of  kindness.  He  was  treas- 
urer of  Roger  Williams  University  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
for  two  years.  In  1882,  he  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  M.  A.  from  the  Central  University  of  Iowa.  In  1887, 
he  became  general  agent  of  the  Watchman,  of  Boston, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  Mr.  Balch  'was  married 
Sept.  3,  1856,  to  Ellen  R.  Sanborn,  of  Webster,  N.  H. 
Four  children  have  been  born  to  them  :  viz.,  Ellen,  born 
July  18,  1857,  and  died  on  the  day  of  birth  ;  Edwin 
Randolph,  born  Oct.  23,   1858,  and   died  April  27,  1863; 
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Mary  Ellen,  born  Oct.  26,  1864;  Annie  Gertrude,  born 
Sept.  8,  1S72.  Twelve  years  of  his  married  life  he  spent 
in  Hopkinton,  N.  H.  In  this  time  he  served  on  the 
school  board,  was  deacon  in  the  Baptist  church,  and 
superintendent  in  the  Baptist  Sunday  school.  He  was 
also  clerk  of  the  Salsbury,  N.  H.,  Baptist  Association  ; 
clerk,  also,  of  the  Sunday-school  Convention  connected 
with  the  Salsbury  Association.  He  also  served  the  Sun- 
day-school Convention  as  its  president.  From  Hopkin- 
ton he  came  to  Wakefield  in  the  autumn  of  1868.  This 
town  has  been  his  place  of  residence  since,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  five  years  which  he  spent  in  the  West  and 
South.  The  town  of  his  adoption  was  not  slow  to 
recognize  his  qualifications  for  service  in  the  management 
of  its  affairs  ;  and. he  has  been  honored  with  places  on  the 
board  of  selectmen,  overseers  of  the  poor,  board  of  school 

committee,   on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  public  library, 
trustee  of  the  Wakefield  Sav- 
ings   Bank,  and  has   served 
the  town   from   time  to  time 
on   many    important    special 
committees.       In    all    these 
positions  he  served  with  pru- 
dence   and    fidelity    and    re- 
fceived  corresponding  appro- 
bation.    He  was  one    of  the 
corporate    members    of     the 
Wakefield  Historical  Society, 
established  in  1890,0!  which 
he  became  vice-president.  At 
the   celebration   of    the   two 
hundred     and    fiftieth    anni- 
versary  of  ancient   Reading 
he  was  a  member  on  the  com- 
mittee on  the  "  Bress  "  and 
also  a  member  on  the  com- 
mittee    on     "  Exhibition     of 
Historic     Articles."       T  h  e 
occupation    of    Mr.    Balch 
necessarily  takes  him   much 
from    his    pleasant   home  on 
Vale  Avenue,  as  business  in- 
vites   him    into  many  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  particularly  is  he  familiar  with 
the  territory   of  the   New   England   States.     He  is  to  be 
found  at   many   of  the    anniversaries,  and  district,  State, 
and  national  conventions,  for  he  has  to  do  with  those  who 
attend  them.     And  while  he  is  thus  combining  business 
with  pleasure,  he  is  brought  in  close  relations  with  a  large 
class   of  worthy   and  intelligent  people  ;  thus  at  home  or 
abroad  he  moves  in  a  congenial   atmosphere,  surrounded 
by  those  whose  aims  and   purposes  are  kindred  with  his 
own. 

His  services  have  been  in  constant  demand  ever  since 
he  left  the  farm  in  New  Hampshire.  Without  solicita- 
tion on  his  part,  positions  have  been  offered  him  and 
urged  upon  him  from  different  quarters  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  duty  of  every  position  which  he  has  accepted 
has  been  faithfully  and  conscientiously  performed. 
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Grammar,"  with  its  twenty-five  kinds  of  nouns,  its  seven  genders,  its 
fifteen  solid  pages  of  rules  for  gender  and  the  exceptions,  its  twenty- 
two  solid  pages  of  declensions  of  nouns,  all  of  which  must  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  not  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  ferule.  Cotton  Mather  says,  "  Persisting  in  the  use  of  Lilly's 
book  will  prolong  the  reign  of  the  ferule." 

For  reading  Latin,  the  boys  had  first  the  colloquies  of  Corderius, 
whose  name  had  a  sweet  savor  to  the  New  England  worthies,  for 
Corderius  had  been  Calvin's  tutor  and  a  famous  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  the  Reformers.  They  read  ,Esop,  too.  Then  followed 
Kutropius  —  his  short  history  of  Rome.  Soon  they  began  the 
making  of  Latin,  using  exercise  books ;  then,  in  turn,  Caasar,  Ovid, 
Virgil,  and  Cicero  ;  for  Cheek,  the  grammar  and  Testament,  and 
some  Homer.  All  this  was  to  fit  them  for  the  university  as  the  law 
required. 


The  university  fixed  its  requirements  for  admission  as  follows: 
"  Whoever  shall  be  able  to  read  Tully  or  any  other  classical  author 
at  sight,  and  correctly  and  without  assistance  to  speak  and  write 
Latin,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  to  inflect  exactly  the  paradigms 
of  Greek  nouns  and  verbs,  has  a  right  to  expect  to  be  admitted  to 
college,  and  no  one  may  claim  admission  without  these  qualifica- 
tions." 

In  1692,  the  "Meeting-house"  was  sold,  and  the 
money  given  to  "  Capt.  Browne  in  part  pay  for  the 
scoole."  * 


GEO.   H.   MARTIN. 

George  Henry  Martin,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  the  son  of  George 
Martin,  of  Lynn,  and  Clarissa  Weston,  of  Reading.  Clarissa  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Weston  and  Hannah  Bancroft.  Hannah  was  the 
daughter  of  Lieut.  Joseph  Bancroft.  Othet  children  of  James  Wes- 
ton were  :  Franklin,  of  Reading  ;  George,  of  Boston  ;  Hannah  (Pratt) 
and  Susan  (Peabody),  both  of  Reading. 

George  Henry  Martin  was  born  August  16,  1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Lynn  and  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Bridgewater.  After  teaching  grammar  schools  ill  Peabody  and 
Quincy,  he  returned  to  Bridgewater  as  instructor  in  the  normal 
school.  He  taught  there  eighteen  years,  during  twelve  of  which  he 
was  assistant  principal. 

From  1SS2  to  1S92,  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  serving"  the  public  school  interests  throughout  the 
State.  Since  1892,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  public  schools  of  Boston. 

In  iSSr,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Amherst  College. 

He  is  the  author  of  "  Martin's  Civil  Government,"  a  school  text- 
book in  civics,  "A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  English  Language,"  and 
"  The  Evolution  of  the  Public  School  System  of  Massachusetts." 
Besides  these  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  educa- 
tional periodicals. 

He  counts  his  love  for  teaching  to  have  been  inherited  from  his 
mother,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher  in  her  early  years,  and  he 
contributes  this  personal  sketch  out  of  respect  for  her  memory. 


REV.  CECIL  F.   P.  BANCROFT,  PH.  D.,  LL.   D.,  L.  H.  0., 
Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft  was  born  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Nov.  2;. 
1S39.  His  parents  were  Capt.  and  Dea.  James  Bancroft,  of  New 
Ipswich  and  Rindge,  and  Sarah  Williams  Kendall,  of  Ashbv,  Mass. 
Five  generations  of  his  ancestors  in  the  Bancroft  line  lived  in  Read- 
ing, including  his  great-grandfather,  Capt.  Benjamin  Bancroft,  who 
moved  from  there  to  Groton.  Mr.  Bancroft  graduated  at  the  Apple- 
ton  Academy,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  in  1856  ;  at  Dartmouth  College, 
in  1S60  ;  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  in  1S67.  During  his 
college  course  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Ashburnham  two 
winters,  and  of  Groton  two  winters.  From  1S60  to  1S64,  he  was 
principal  of  the  Appleton  Academy  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H.,  and  then 
began  his  theological  studies  in  Union  Seminary,  New  York  city, 
which  he  continued  two  years  at  Andover.  He  was  ordained  May 
1,  1S67,  and  became  principal  of  the  Lookout  Mountain  Educational 
Institutions  in  Tennessee,  a  chartered  school  of  university  privileges, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years.  The  year  1S72-3  was  spent  in 
study  at  the  University  of  Halle  and  in  travel  in  Europe.  While 
in  Rome,  March,  1S73,  ne  was  chosen  principal  of  the  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  which  office  he  now  holds,  and  for 
which  he  was  prepared  in  part  by  temporary  service  for  four  months 
in  1867,  as  teacher  of  classics,  under  the  distinguished  principal. 
Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.  He  has  made  several  educational  visits 
to  Europe,  and  an  extended  tour.  1SSS-9,  in  the  East.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Association,  of  the  Head  Mas- 
ters' Association  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Merrimac  Valley  Con- 
gregational Club,  and  active  in  many  other  religious,  charitable,  and 
educational  organizations,  has  made  many  public  addresses  and  con- 
tributed frequently  to  the  periodical  press.  Beside  the  degrees  of 
B.  A.  and  M.  A.,  from  his  Alma  Mater,  he  has  received  the  degrees 
of  Ph.  D.,  from  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I..  H.  D.. 
from  Williams,  anil  1. 1..  D..  from  Yale. 


*  Eaton's  ''  History  of  Reading,"  page  .;:. 
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PROSPECT  STREET  SCHOOL, 
Reading. 

"  Master  Brown  "  was  John  Frown,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
early  settlers ;  *  evidence,  again,  of  the  improbability  of 
the  truth  of  the  assumption  that  the  fathers  were  insensi- 
ble to  the  wants  of  their  brighter  youth. 

The  first  vote  on  record  touching  the  support  of  a  free 
school  reads  as  follows  :  — 


Voted,  that  there  should  be  a 
free  school  kept  in  the  town, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  rate 
of  four  pounds  for  a  school  in 
the  town  for  three  months,  and 
if  a  longer  time  proportionable; 
and  two  pounds  for  the  west  end 
of  the  town;  and  one  pound  for 
those  that  live  on  the  north  side 
of  Ipswich  River,  if  they  set  up 
a  school  for  reading,  writing, 
and  so  proportionably  for  a 
longer  time,  if  the  selectmen 
see  cause.  * 

From  the  votes  passed 
by  the  parishes,  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  very  evident 
that  during  this  century 
the  appropriations  made 
by  the  town,  from  year  to 
year,  for  the  support  of 
these  "free"  schools,  were 
devoted  to  the  payment 
only  of  the  school-teach- 
ers. The  agreements  made 
with  these  early  school- 
masters were  duly  signed, 
sealed,  a  n  d  recorded. 
Here  is  the  contract  made 
with   one  John  Rogers,  of  Salem  :  — 

Whereas,  we  whose  names  are  underwritten,  are  empowered  and 
intrusted  by  the  town  of  Reading,  for  the  giting  and  procuring  of  a 
Gramer  Scool  master,  we  have,  therefore,  agreed  accordingly,  with 
Mr.  John  Rogers,  of  Salem,  to  teach  as  followeth,  viz.  :  Reading, 
writing,  casting  accounts,  and  to  teach  them  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongue,  for  the  space  of  four  months,  commencing  the  fifteenth  day 


IRVING   H.   UPTON. 

Irving  Hawkes  Upton,  born  in  North  Reading,  Sept.  22,  1862. 
Parents,  Alanson  A.  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Hawkes)  Upton.  Edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  and  Amherst  College,  Class  of  1SS5.  Was  principal  of 
Barnstable  High  School  for  one  year,  Bradford  High  School  for  three 
years,  and  became  principal  of  Portsmouth  (N.  II.)  high  school  in 
18S9,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

*  Eaton's  "History  of  Reading,"  page  243. 


DANIEL  G.  ABBOTT. 

Daniel  Gustavus  Abbott  was  born  in  North  Reading,  July  3, 
1S64.  His  parents  are  Daniel  Graves  and  Anna  Upton  (Stone) 
Abbott.  Educated  at  the  Salem  High  School  and  Tufts  College,  he 
taught  classics  for  four  years  at  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.  He  was  elected  principal  of  Groton  (Conn.)  High  School, 
in  1S90,  and  of  Menimac  (Mass.)  High  School,  in  1892. 

*  Dec.  S,  1693. 
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of  November,  hence  ensuing,  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  March  folo- 
ing,  for  the  satisfaction  thereof,  we,  hoe  are  the  subscribers,  doe 
oblig  ourselves  and  Selectmen,  for  the  time  being,  to  pay  or  cause  to 
be  payd,  unto  said  Rogers,  the  just  sum  of  twelve  pound,  current 
money  of  New  England,  in  confirmation  whereof  both  parties  have 
set  to  their  hands. 

John   Rogers, 
By  order  of  ye  Selectmen,  Jno.  Herbert,  Clerk. 

The  first  *  schoolhouses  were  built  by  individuals,  and 
erected  on  the  commons  or  parish  lands.  That  of  the 
First  Parish  was  erected  between  1694  and  1707  ;  t  that 
of  the  Second,  probably  in  1754;$  and  the  one  in  the 
west  part  of  the  First  Parish,  previous  to  1707.  §  To 
these  buildings  the  older  youth  of  the  town  came  to  con- 
tinue their  education. 

The  English  schools  were  held  at  first,  without  doubt, 
in  private  houses.  The  old  North  Precinct,  owing  probably 
to  its  scattered  population, 
continued  the  practise  for 
more  than  half  a  century 
after  i  t  s  formation,  the 
parish  voting  when  and 
where  they  should  be  held. 
Scattered  through  the  re- 
cords of  the  north  parish 
will  be  found  votes  like 
these  :  — 

March  16,  1751  :  —  Voted  that 
there  be  schooling  in  three  places 
in  the  parish  as  the  assessors 
may  think  best. 

March  iS,  1765  :  — Voted  that 
school  be  kept  at  the  west  part 
of  s'd  parish  ;  at  James  Flint's 
house,  or  John  Dixe's  house  the 
ensuing  year. 

March  15,  1773:  —  Voted  to 
keep  the  school  in  two  places,  — 
near  Mr.  Abraham  Sheldon's, 
and  not  below  Mr.  Isaac  Up- 
ton's. 

At  first  the  parents  of 
the  children  furnished  the 
wood  for  the  huge  fire 
places  that  heated  the 
schoolrooms.  March  1, 
1701-2,  the  town 

Voted  that  all  such  as  send  their  children  to  school,  and  do  not 
send  wood,  their  just  proportion  shall  be  added  to  their  town  rate. 

Later  the  parishes  built  the  schoolhouses  and  supplied 
the  necessary  fuel  for  the  fires.  Even  as  late  as  1828, 
the  west  parish  furnished  the  wood  for  its  schoolrooms  ; 
and  up  to  near  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  as  our 
older  readers  can  testify,  the  boys  of  the  town  were  given 
an  industrial  training,  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  these 
days,  in  the  sawing  and  splitting  of  the  wood  for  the 
fires,  which  each  in  turn  kindled  on  winter  mornings. 


*  The  schoolhouse  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  was  built  near  the  coiner  of 
Woburn  and  Washington  Streets,  and  afterwards  moved  to  the  Common. 

t  Eaton's  "  History  of  Reading,"  page  243. 

t  Under  date  of  Jan.  28,  1754,  the  following  vote  appears  in  the  north  parish 
records:  —  Voted  to  allow  some  particular  persons  liberty  to  sett  a  schoolhouse  on 
the  land  near  the  meeting-house. 

§  Reading  school  report  of  1867. 


The  town  *  had  a  school  committee  more  than  a  century 
before  the  passage  of  the  act  requiring  the  election  of 
such  a  body. 

In  1707,  it  was  voted  that  Capt.  John  Browne  and 
Left.  Hanani  Parker  be  "  chosen  a  Committee  to  join 
the  Selectmen  in  order  to  provide  a  Scool  Master  for  the 
towne  scool." 

After  1792,  a  school  committee  was  regularly  chosen. 

The  first  report  of  a  school  committee  that  appears  on 
record  was  made  in  1798,  and  reads  as  follows  :  — 

That  the  committee  have  visited  the  several  schools,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  to  observe  that  our  youth  have  made  proficiency  equal 
to  our  expectations. 

Brief  it  is,  but  quite  as  much  to  the  point  as  many  a 
more  elaborate  one  made  in  more  recent  times. 


HAMILTON  SCHOOL 
Wakefield. 

1800  TO   1894. 

The  lines  of  our  fathers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  fell  not  in  pleasant  places.  The  troubles 
with  the  French  and  Indians,  the  Revolutionary  War. 
and  the  monetary  conditions  accompanying  it,  dealt  sad 
blows  to  those  institutions  that  make  for  peace.  Interest 
in  public  instruction  waned  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  records  that  the  town  made  any  appropriation  for 
schools  after  1750.! 

In  17S9,  the  General  Court  so  amended  the  laws  of 
1636  and  16S3.  that  only  towns  of  two  hundred  families 

*  The  responsibility  of  the  parishes  in  the  education  of  the  youth  during  this 
century  and  the  early  part  of  the  next  is  seen  in  the  facsimile  of  a  north  parish 
meeting  on  page  2S3. 

t  Eaton's  History,  page  44.  says.  ''  from  1721  to  [77S."  But  the  north  parish 
records  state  that  "  school  money  "  was  "  voted  by  the  Town  in  1-50.'" 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


CHARLES  T.  C.  WHITCOMB. 

Among  the  names  that  are  prominent  in  the  educational  history 
of  Wakefield  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Charles  T.  C.  Whitcomb. 

He  was  bom  in  Thomaston,  Me.,  July  i,  1861,  and  is  the  son  of 
John  G.  and  Mary  J.  Whitcomb.  His  father  was  a  ship  builder,  and 
removed  to  Boston  when  the  son  was  two  years  of  age,  and  later 
made  his  home  in  Provincetown,  where  the  young  man  passed  his 
early  life.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Provincetown  High 
School,  entered  Amherst  College  in  1879,  and  in  1SS3  was  graduated 
from  that  institution,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.  with  honor. 
Three  years  later  the  same  college  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  for  special  work  in  English. 

Soon  after  graduation  Mr.  Whitcomb  entered  upon  the  profession 
of  teaching,  in  which  he  has  met  with  marked  success. 

He  accepted  a  position  at  the  head  of  the  Sandwich  Grammar 
School,  from  which,  in  a  few  months,  he  was  called  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  high  school  in  that  town.  After  five  years  of  successful 
teaching  in  Sandwich,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Wakefield 
High  School  in  iSSS. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  brought  to  his  labors  in  Wakefield  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  both  in  scholarship  and  character  and  in  tireless  devo- 
tion to  the  attainment  of  that  standard.  By  his  faithfulness,  urban- 
ity, and  enthusiasm  during  seven  years  of  service,  he  won  the  hearts 
of  his  pupils  and  raised  the  Wakefield  High  School  to  an  enviable 
position  among  the  schools  of  the  commonwealth. 

As  a  citizen  of  Wakefield,  Mr.  Whitcomb  actively  identified  him- 
self with  its  social,  religious,  and  business  interests,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  townsmen. 

He  was  a  working  member  of  the  general  committee  of  the 
anniversary  celebration,  and  served  with  distinction  on  the  subcom- 
mittee of  procession  and  outdoor  music. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  is  connected  with  various  educational  organiza- 
tions ;  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Barnstable  County  Teachers' 
Association,  being  its  first  president  :  has  been  vice-president  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  is  president  of  the 
High  School  Masters'  Club. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  is  a  past  master  of  Ue  Witt  Clinton  Lodge.  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.,  of  Sandwich,  and  is  a  member  of  Joseph  Warren  Royal 
Arch  Chapter,  of  Provincetown. 

In  1SS9,  he  married  Miss  Charlotte  C.  Waterman,  of  Sandwich. 
They  have  two  children,  Rachel  Gray  and  John  Leonard. 

Since  the  celebration  Mr.  Whitcomb  has  been  called  to  a  more 
responsible  position  as  head  master  of  the  English  High  School  of 
the  city  of  Somerville.  The  people  of  Wakefield  greatly  regret  his 
departure,  feeling  that  the  town  loses  in  him  an  efficient  teacher 
and  a  faithful  citizen. 


were  required  to  support  a  grammar  school.  The  town, 
obedient  to  the  statute,  in  1791,  voted  to  establish  a 
grammar  school  ''to  be  kept  "  near  the  meeting-house  in 
the  First  Parish,  in  three  places  in  the  north  parish,  and 
in  two  places  in  the  west  parish.  The  English  schools 
were  to  be  kept  '•  at  the  vacant  houses  "  while  the  gram- 
mar school  was  holding  its  sessions  in  the  places  desig- 
nated. 

The  division  line  between  the  English  and  grammar 
schools  was  evidently  maintained  but  a  short  time, 
however.  A  few  bright  lads  were  instructed  in  Latin  in 
the  winter  months,  but  female  teachers,  notwithstanding 
the  vote  of  1791,  were  employed  in  the  warmer  weather. 
At  the  same  time  the  central  schools  upon  the  Com- 
mons, taught  by  men,  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  the  youth  well  on  in  their  teens. 

In  1789,  the  State  further  ordered  that  the  towns 
should  be  divided  into  districts  ;  and  in  1817,  these  dis- 
tricts were  allowed  to  hold  property.  It  was  a  bad  piece 
of  legislation,  resulting,  as  it  did,  in  inefficient  instruction, 
which,  in  the  next  century,  made  the  academy  a  necessity, 
and  eventually  killed  out  all  free  public  education  of  the 
higher  kind.  These  academies  sprang  up  all  over  the 
State.  There  were  three  within  the  limits  of  the  old 
town  —  one  in  each  parish.  That  in  the  south  parish  * 
was  incorporated  in  1S29,  and  was  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  t  The  academy 
in  the  North  Precinct  was  built  about  iS  18,  originally 
for  a  public  inn,  and  was  known  as  "  Jerry  Nichols's 
Tavern."     About    half  a  dozen  years  later  it  was  bought 


HENRY  C.  SANBORN. 

Henry  Coisukn  Sanborn,  at  present  principal  of  the  Conant 
High  School  at  East  Jaffrey,  X.  H.,  was  born  in  Webster,  N.  H., 
May  22,  1872,  his  parents  being  John  and  Rosetta  (Coburn)  San- 
born. Upon  completing  the  classical  course  at  the  Reading  High 
School,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1S91,  he  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  graduating  from  there  (classical  course). 

*  The  south,  or  First  Parish,  became  a  separate  township  in  1S12,  and  was  known 
as  South  Reading. 

f  Eaton's  "  History  of  Reading,"  page  251. 
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by  a  few  individuals  and  dedicated  to  academical  instruc- 
tion. The  academy  in  the  west  parish  was  one  of  the 
fruits   of    the   theological   controversy   that  agitated  the 
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FAC-SIMILE   OF  RECORD   OF  SECOND   PARISH   MEETING  IN   1802. 
(SEE  PAGE   197.) 

State  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The  parish  refus- 
ing to  instruct  their  pastor  to  exchange  with  "  gentlemen 
of  all  descriptions  of  the  Congregational  order,  provided 
they  are  men  of  good  moral  character,"  the  Unitarians 
of  that  body,  under  the  lead  of  the  Hon.  Edmund  Parker, 
seceded,  and,  in  1827,  built  a  house  for  worship  on  land 
given  by  Rev.  Peter  Sanborn,  a  former  pastor  of  the 
parish  church.     One  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the 


gift  was  that  the  building,  when  erected,  should  be  used 
as  an  academy  on  secular  days. 

In  1837,  Horace  Mann  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  At  that  time  the  interest  of 
the  people  in  public  instruction  had  become  well-nigh 
dormant.  The  academies  had  furnished  to  the  town  an 
excellent  excuse  for  neglecting  to  appropriate  money  for 
grammar  school  instruction,  and  the  district  system  had 
not  improved  the  teaching  in  the  English  schools.  In- 
deed, gentlemen  of  character  and  influence  declaimed 
boldly  that  the  towns  should  maintain  schools  for  the 
poorer  children  only.  * 

The  secretary  was  a  man  of  high  moral  purpose,  of 
undaunted  courage,  having  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
He  was  assailed  behind  and  before.  Unitarian  in  belief, 
the    theological   world    saw    the   Bible    closed    in    every 
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HENRY  C.   PARKER. 

Henry  Clark  Parker,  born  in  Reading,  March  21,  1S59,  is  the 
son  of  Stillman  E.  and  Emeline  A.  (Pratt)  Parker.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Reading  high  school  and  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal 
School,  and  was  principal  of  the  Haydenville  high  school,  Wollas- 
ton  School,  and  Quincy  and  Morse  Schools  in  Somerville,  two  years 
each.  Since  18S6,  he  has  been  submaster  in  the  Dwight  School, 
Boston. 


FREDERICK  W.  VERMILLE. 

Frederick  William  Ykrmille,  born  in  Reading,  Sept.  17,  1S59, 
is  the  son  of  William  and  Carrie  (Follett)  Vermille.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Reading,  and  at  the  Bridgewater  State 
Xormal  School  (four  years'  course).  Mr.  Vermille  has  been  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school  at  Ayer.  In  1S93,  he  was  elected  principal  of 
the  Dix  Street  School,  Worcester,  and  appointed  supervisor  in  1S94. 
which  position  he  now  holds. 

schoolroom  and  infidelity  rampant.  Calvinistic  in  nerve, 
as  he  himself  said,  the  timid  educator  stood  aghast  at  the 
vigor  of  his  blows.  But  with  steps  that  never  faltered, 
he  kept  his  course,  fought  a  good  fight,  and  when  he 
retired  from  his  office  in  184S,  the  old  Bay  State  had 
been  fully  aroused  from  its  lethargy,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
fathers  who,  in  1636,  declared  that  "  learning  should  not 
be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  faith  in  the  church  and 
commonwealth,''  again  asserted  itself.  The  academies, 
excepting  those  that  had  been  endowed,  disappeared  as 
quickly  as  they  came.  That  in  the  North  Precinct  be- 
came a  private  dwelling  in  1840,  and  before  1S47  those 
in  both  the  south  and  west  parishes  had  ceased  to  exist. 
In  1845,  the  south  parish,  then  the  town  of  South 
Reading,  now  Wakefield,  obedient  to  the  statute  of  17S9. 

*  "  Lite  of  Horace  Mann,"  page  91. 
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WAKEFIELD   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE   AND   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS. 


Selim  S.  White. 
William  E.  Rogers. 


Ashton  H.  Thayer.     {Chairman.) 
Charles  E.  Hussey.     {Sufi,  of  Schools.) 
William  B.  Daniel. 


Melvin  J.  Hill. 
Eliza  M.  Greenwood. 
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established  a  school  for  academic  or  secondary  education  ; 
the  west  parish,  now  Reading,  followed  in  1856;  and  the 
old  North  Precinct,  now  North  Reading,  although  not 
required  by  law  to  do  so,  established  a  school  for  higher 
instruction  in  1868. 

In  1882,  the  district  system  was  abolished,  and  the 
duty  of  selecting  the  teachers  of  the  schools  was  given 
by  the  commonwealth  to  the  superintending  committees 
of  the  towns.  In  18S8,  any  two  or  more  towns,  the 
valuation  of  each  of  which  does  not  exceed  $2,500,000, 
and  the  aggregate  number  of  schools  in  all  of  which  is  not 
more  than  fifty  or  less  than  thirty,  were  empowered  by 
the  General  Court  to  unite  in  the  employment  of  a  super- 
intendent of  instruction,  the  State  paying,  under  certain 
specified  conditions,  a  portion  of  his  salary.  To-day 
each  parish  has  a  well-organized  system  of  schools.  The 
education  is  broader,  its  purpose  less  narrow,  the  teachers 
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GEORGE   E.   HOWES. 


George  Edwin  Howes,  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary  S.  Howes,  was 
born  in  Reading,  August  27,  1865.  His  early  education  was  received 
in  his  native  town.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  after  spending  one  year 
in  the  Reading  High  School,  he  entered  the  sixth  class  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  from  which  he  graduated  four  years  later,  in  1S82.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  entered  Harvard  and  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1886.  In  his  college  course  he  made  classics  a  specialty, 
and  received  at  graduation  honors  in  classics  and  the  Latin  saluta- 
tory. In  the  year  18S6-S7,  he  was  teacher  of  classics  in  a  private 
school  in  Stamford,  Conn.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
junior  master  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  four  years.  While  teaching  in  Boston  he  took  an  advanced 
course  in  Harvard,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1S90.  During 
this  same  period  he  assisted  Professor  Harkness,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, in  preparing  his  "  Easy  Latin  Method."  In  1891,  he  resigned 
his  position  in  the  Latin  School,  to  accept  a  position  as  instructor  of 
Latin  in  Haverford  College  Grammar  School,  Haverford  College, 
Penn.  After  staying  there  two  years  he  resigned,  to  carry  out  a 
project  he  had  long  cherished  in  secret,  i.  c,  to  prepare  himself  for 
teaching  in  college.  Once  more  he  returned  to  Harvard  to  take 
advanced  work  in  classics.  In  June,  1S95,  ne  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.  1).  in  classical  philology,  and  at  once  accepted  a  call  as  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Vermont. 

In  December,  1S87,  he  married  Sarah  IC.,  daughter  of  lames  H. 
and  Hannah  Dillaway,  of  Cambridge.  Three  children  have  been 
born,  of  whom  two  are  still  living. 
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MRS.  MARY  S.  HOWES. 

Mary  S.  Vose  Howes,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  23,  1S30; 
attended  the  famous  Hancock  school, —  to  the  then  age  limit,  four- 
teen years  ;  married  to  Andrew  Howes,  July  29,  1S49  ;  settled  in 
Essex,  Mass.,  living  there  eight  years,  where  four  of  her  six  children 
were  born  ;  moved  to  Reading,  September,  1S57,  residing  there 
twenty  years,  then  to  Boston  until  September,  1S92,  when  she 
removed  to  where  she  now  resides,  51  Laurel  Street,  Somerville, 
Mass.  From  her  childhood,  and  in  Essex  and  Reading,  she  was 
constant  in  her  attendance  in  Sunday  school,  first  a  teacher  of  a 
class  of  forty  in  the  primary  department  of  Father  Streeter's  church 
in  Boston,  later  of  a  class  of  advanced  pupils,  a  faithful  member  of 
the  church  choir  until  her  removal  to  Boston,  always  foremost  and 
active  in  all  the  Sunday-school  entertainments,  the  festivities  and 
fairs,  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Ladies'  Benevolent  Association  of 
Reading,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  a  good  education  for  all, 
always  encouraging  the  public  school  teachers  by  frequent  visits  and 
with  invitations  to  her  home.  While  in  Reading  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Social  Readers ;  since  then  she  has  taken  the  Chautauqua 
course  of  four  years,  graduating  with  honor.  Through  the  dark 
days  of  the  great  Rebellion  she  was  an  able  and  earnest  worker  in 
aid  of  the  sanitary  commission,  and  all  through  her  life  she  has 
been  noted  for  her  activity  in  behalf  of  all  the  reforms  of  the  day. 
She  has  for  several  years  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  woman's 
suffrage,  a  persistent  and  earnest  laborer  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  her  particular  field  of  labor 
being  work  among  foreigners,  holding  the  position  of  State  superin- 
tendent. She  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  represent 
Massachusetts  at  the  World's  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  Convention,  held  in  London,  Eng.,  June,  1S95.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Sunday,  June  16,  she  was  one  of  the  two  hundred  delegates 
who  addressed  as  many  different  audiences  in  the  churches  to  which 
they  were  invited,  on  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
work  at  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Wood  Green,  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, where  she  spoke  and  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest  by  a 
large  audience,  and  her  sentiments  indorsed  as  being  the  needed 
demand  of  the  times,  viz.,  a  more  earnest  and  systematic  effort 
aiming  to  abolish  the  saloons.  She  returned  from  her  foreign  tour 
inspired  and  encouraged  by  the  meetings  there  attended  and  the 
acquaintances  made,  together  with  the  constant  companionship  of 
others  through  her  joumeyings  in  Switzerland  and  France  :  and  takes 
up  her  work  with  renewed  zeal,  answering  some  of  the  many  calls 
that  she  receives,  fully  believing  that  her  mission  is  to  arouse  the 
people  from  their  apathy  and  indifference,  and  to  urge  them  to  over- 
throw the  great  curse  of  our  age,  viz.,  the  liquor  traffic. 
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better  trained,  the  school  buildings  finer,  and  the  appli- 
ances more  perfect  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  But 
the  organization  in  essence  is  the  same.  The  primary 
school  is  the  ancient  dame  school ;  the  grammar,  the 
English  ;  and  the  high,  the  grammar  of  the  olden  times. 
Educational  progress  within  the  limits  of  the  old  town  is 
well  gauged  by  the  increase  in  its  expenditures  for  schools 
from  ^"7  in  1693.  and  $2,700  in  1844,  to  $45,016  in  1894. 
The  Puritan  of  1642  built  his  State  upon  intelligence 
and  virtue.     The  floods  have  come,  the  winds  have  beat 


E.   BENTLEY   YOUNG. 


Edward  Bentley  Young  (son  of  Edward  and  Harriet  Eames 
[Damon]  Young),  was  horn  in  Reading,  June  29,  1S41.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College.  At  the  present  time  he  is  principal 
of  the  Prince  School,  Boston. 


upon  it,  but  it  has  stood,  because  founded  upon  a  rock. 
May  that  patience,  wisdom,  and  sublime  faith  that  charac- 
terized the  fathers  ever  remain  with  their  children. 


L.   FORRESTER   ELLIOTT. 

Luther  Forrester  Elliott  (son  of  Luther  and  Abby  Ann 
[Eaton]  Elliott),  was  born  in  Reading,  May  12,  1857.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  Reading  High  School,  he  studied  clothing'cutting  under 
T.  H.  Le  Porte,  of  Reading,  and  William  B.  Jones,  of  Wakefield, 
and  worked  for  a  short  time  at  that  trade  in  Providence.  R.  I.  He 
taught  the  Main  Street  (mixed)  school  for  nearly  three  years.  Being 
ambitious  to  advance  himself  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  which 
was  more  congenial  to  him  than  trade,  he  took  the  advance  course 
at  the  normal  school,  Bridgewater,  and  also  diploma  at  Normal  Art 
School,  Boston.  Mr.  Elliott  was  master  of  the  Perkins  Grammar 
School,  Brockton,  one  year.  He  took  charge  of  the  department  of 
drawing  at  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  in  1SS4,  which 
position  he  at  present  holds. 
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As    runs    the   Glass, 
Our    life    doth    pass. 

My    book    and   Heart 
Shall"  never   part. 


Job   feels   the   rod, 
Yet  blesses  God. 


Proud  K oral's   troop 
Was  swallow'd   up. 


The   Lion   bold, 
The  Lamb  doth  hold. 


§S£vjyi$     The   Moon   gives  lioht 
In   time  of  nicht. 
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Nightingales   sing 
In   time  of  spring. 


The  noble  Oak — it  was  the  tree 
That  sav'd  His  Royal  Majesty.  * 


Peter  deny'd 

His  Lord,   and  c^'d. 

Queen  Esther  comes 
In   royal   state, 

To  save  the  Jews 
From  dismal  fate. 

Rachel  did  mourn 
For   her   first-born. 

Samuel   anoints 
Whom  God  appoints. 


•  His  Royal  Majesty  km  Charles  II.,  King  of  England,  who,  af  t<:e 
his  father,  Charles  I.,  was  beheaded,  wtnt  to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
C-rowuPd,  in  the  year  lofl :  but  was  soon,  after  defeated  by  Cromwell 
»t  Worcester;  and,  escaping  with  grefttVdifflruWy,  concealed  him°e!f 


FAC-SIMILE  OF  PAGES   FROM  THE 
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HE  military  history  of  Reading  dates  back 
to  the  first  settlement  of  the  town.  In 
%;w  !645,  when  the  General  Court  decreed 
"■^S|  that  a  military  guard  should  be  kept  in 
every  town,  to  give  protection  from  Indian 
surprises,  Reading  was  already  provided  with  a  military 
company,  formed  probably  the  year  before,  the  date  of 
the  town's  incorporation,  of  which  Richard  Walker  was 
captain.  This  body  was  known,  according  to  Eaton's 
"  History  of  Reading,"  as  the  "  Reading  Infantry  Com- 
pany," and  was  formed  in  that  part  of  Reading  now 
Wakefield.  This  company,  of  which  Richard  Walker 
was  its  first  captain  and  Asaph  Evans  its  last,  existed 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  included  the  names  of  forty- 
one  captains,  some  of  whom  were  promoted  to  colonel, 
and  one  to  general.  The  corps  ceased  to  exist  in 
1840. 

In  1658,  Reading  was  given  permission  to  raise  a  troop 
of  horse,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  it.  Reading 
furnished  her  quota  of  troops  in  King  Philip's  (Indian) 
War  in  1675.  A  huge  stockade  was  talked  of  about  this 
time,  but  was  never  built.  Garrison  houses  were  erected 
for  Indian  defense,  and  such  a  structure,  surrounded  by 
palisades,  was  built  in  the  North  Precinct,  now  North 
Reading,  on  the  farm  of  Sergt.  Geo.  Flint,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Reading. 

Maj.  Jeremiah  Swain  and  Capt.  Jonathan  Pool  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  history  speaks 
of  them  as  having  a  high  military  reputation  throughout 
the  colony,  Major  Swain  being  commissioned  comman- 
der-in-chief of  all  the  forces  raised  for  Indian  de- 
fense. In  1690,  a  company  from  Reading  served  in  a 
Canadian  expedition  against  the  Indians.  On  the  night 
of  August  23,  1695,  after  an  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
killing  and  capture  of  fifteen  persons  by  the  Indians  at 
Billerica,  on  the  fifth  instant,  some  three  hundred  men 
assembled  in  arms  at  Billerica,  from  Woburn,  Reading, 
and  other  towns,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  William 
Johnson,  of  Woburn. 

In  1706,  Indians  surprised  and  attacked  the  family  of 
John    Harnden,   in   the   northwesterly  part  of   the    town, 


killing  Mrs.  Harnden  and  three  children,  and  carrying 
away  the  remaining  five  children. 

These  captives  were  recaptured  by  the  band  of  settlers, 
who  quickly  pursued  the  Indians.  In  171 1,  a  number  of 
settlers  from  the  town  joined  in  an  expedition  to  Nova 
Scotia  against  the  French  and  Indians.  Several  were 
killed  and  others  died  in  Nova  Scotia  while  in  service. 
In  1745,  Reading  furnished  its  quota  of  men  for  another 
expedition  to  Nova  Scotia  against  the  French  and  In- 
dians. War  followed  for  about  fifteen  years.  During 
this  prolonged  period  of  service,  ninety-six  Reading 
men  served  in  the  infantry,  and  about  seventy-five 
in  the  troop  of  horse.  Some  of  the  French  captives 
from  this  war  were  brought  to  Reading,  where  several 
died. 

Military  companies  were  organized  in  the  north  par- 
ish, now  North  Reading,  in  17 13,  and  in  the  west 
parish,  now  Reading,  in  1770.  These  companies  ex- 
isted under  the  old  militia  system,  and  died  with  that 
system  about  1840. 

In  1770,  when  the  colonies  were  restless  under  the 
exactions  of  England,  the  town  built  a  powder  house  in 
preparation  for  coming  events.  Andrew  Oliver,  who  died 
in  Reading  in  1817,  was  one  of  the  famous  "Boston 
Tea  Party,"  who  boarded  an  English  ship  in  Boston  har- 
bor, in  1773,  and  threw  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
chests  of  tea  overboard. 

The  intensity  of  patriotism  and  opposition  to  English 
rule  were  stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  these  and  other 
obnoxious  acts  of  British  brutality,  and  the  military  spirit 
of  the  old  town  met  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  in  a 
manner  equal  to  the  just  expectations  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  culmination  of  events  thrust  upon  them  the  great 
war  of  the   Revolution. 


THE    REVOLUTIONARY    WAR. 

In  the  memorable  years  of  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, the  old  town  of  Reading  was  conspicuous  for  its 
loyalty  and  for  its  military  efficiency. 
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AT  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  Major  Warren 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty  years.  But  courage 
counted  more  than  years  in  those  times,  and  at  the  first 
call  for  troops  he  was  more  than  ready  to  respond,  with 
his  life,  if  needed,  for  the  service  of  his  country.  In 
military  life  he  found  full  scope  for  that  enthusiasm  and 
leadership  that  had  been  his  from  boyhood. 

A  lineal  descendant  of  Moses  Warren,  of  Waltham, 
who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Dorchester  Heights,  he 
came  honestly  by  the  spirit  that  carried  him  through  the 
battles  of  Bull  Run,  Ball's  Bluff,  the  siege  of  Port  Hud- 
son, and  at  last  after  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  and 
Weldon  Railroad,  to  lay  down  his  life  when  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age. 

The   local   company  of   South    Reading,   known  as  the 
"  Richardson  Light  Guards,"  volunteered  its  service  to  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  and  responded 
nobly  in  numbers  to  the  first 
call  for  three-months  troops. 

Of  this  company, which  was 
mustered  into  service  on  the 
19th  of  April.  1S61,  Horace 
M.  Warren  was  a  member, 
as  a  private.  The  company 
was  attached  to  the  5th 
Massachusetts  Regiment  as 
Co.  B,  and  with  this  regi- 
ment private  Warren  saw  his 
first  service  and  first  battle, 
that  of  Bull  Run.  The  ex- 
perience was  a  disastrous 
one  and  might  well  have  dis- 
mayed and  discouraged  older 
hearts  and  heads  from  a 
second  service.  Almost  im- 
mediately the  company  was 
mustered  out  of  service  July 
31,  1S61.  Private  Warren 
immediately  sought  reenlist- 
ment,  and  on  August  21, 
1861,  became  the  first  ser- 
geant of  Co.  E,  20th  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment.  On  the 
twenty-first  day  of  October, 
1S61,  at  the  battle  of  Ball's 
Bluff,  Va.,  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  Sergeant 
Warren  in  command  of  his  company,  on  account  of  loss 
of  superior  officers  ;  and  while  in  command  he  was 
seriously  wounded,  how  seriously  we  may  know  by  the 
surgeon  saying,  "  Put  him  one  side,  boys  ;  he  won't  live 
twenty  minutes."  The  "boys"  did  not  think  so,  happily 
for  him,  for  at  the  risk  of  their  own  they  determined  to 
save  his  life.  Protecting  him  as  best  they  could  from 
the  enemy,  they  placed  him  in  a  boat  and  managed  to  get 
him  to  an  old  barn  on  the  opposite  shore,  where,  after 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  pouring  rain,  and  without  medical 
attendance,  he  was  carried  to  the  hospital  at  Poolsville. 
In  January,  1862,  he  was  considered  able  to  bear  the 
journey  home.  With  his  left  arm  almost  useless,  and 
with  two  other  wounds,  emaciated  to  a  shadow  of  the 


once  bright  lad,  he  came.  But  even  with  these  experi- 
ences he  was  still  undaunted,  for  in  August  of  the  same 
year  a  call  for  more  troops  was  again  sounded  and  our 
"  Light  Guard  "  responded  as  before,  and  our  young  ser- 
geant, now  as  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  company,  was 
with  them.  This  time  they  were  a  part  of  the  Massachu- 
setts 50th  and  were  assigned  to  General  Banks,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gulf.  In  the  rifle  pits  at  the  siege  of 
Port  Hudson  they  were  under  continuous  fire  for  forty- 
two  days,  until  Yicksburg  falling,  Port  Hudson  was 
obliged  to  surrender  on  the  8th  of  July,  1863.  The  com- 
pany then  returned,  time  of  enlistment  having  expired, 
and  were  mustered  out  of  service  August  24,  1863.  From 
this  time  he  had  no  more  connection  with  our  "  Light 
Guard,"  in  which  he  numbered  his  warmest  friends. 
The  59th    Regiment   was    being  organized    by  Major 

Gould  at  this  time,  and  he, 
knowing  Lieutenant  Warren's 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  offered 
him  a  position  in  the  regi- 
ment, that  of  adjutant,  which 
was  accepted,  and  on  Nov. 
19,  1S63,  he  was  again,  and 
for  the  last  time,  enrolled  for 
service.  This  regiment  was 
most  unfortunate  in  its  loss 
of  officers  during  a  succession 
of  battles  and  skirmishes, 
including  Spottsylvania,  Cold 
Harbor,  and  Weldon  Rail- 
road. 

At  Cold  Harbor,  Adjutant 
Warren  was  again  wounded, 
but  not  disabled,  as  he 
thought,  from  duty. 

At  the  battle  of  Weldon 
Railroad,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Colonel  Gould, 
Adjutant  Warren  was  acting 
as  assistant  adjutant-general. 
What  more  natural,  after 
seeing  his  brother  officers 
drop  one  by  one,  that  he 
should  feel  that  he,  too,  must 
meet  the  final  bullet.  Never- 
theless, no  duty  was  shirked  and  his  duty  led  him  into 
the  midst  of  shot  and  shell.  At  the  skirmish  at  Reams 
Station,  in  the  battle  of  Weldon  Railroad,  he  fell,  pierced 
by  a  bullet.  Hospital  care,  surgical  skill,  could  not 
avail.  Perhaps  it  might  had  the  hospital  not  been  in 
danger. 

The  wounded  were  moved  for  fear  of  an  attack,  and  a 
long  ride  over  rough  roads  removed  the  last  chance  and 
finished  what  the  bullet  had  failed  to  do,  and  this  brave 
and  gallant  officer  passed  away  on  August  27,  1864. 

Before  his  death,  however,  in  recognition  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service,  a  commission  as  major  had  been 
conferred  upon  him.  One  cannot  but  think  that  had 
life  been  spared  to  him,  the  highest  of  honors  might  have 
been  his  reward. 
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On  the  igth  of  April,  1775,  when  the  minutemen  of 
Concord  and  Lexington  were  standing  for  freedom  and 
independence,  the  minutemen  of  Reading  were  waiting 
for  the  call  of  duty,  and  at  the  first  signal  shot  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  encounter.  At  that  time  there  were 
three  companies  in  Reading,  attached  to  the  regiment 
commanded  by  Col.  David  Green,  of  Reading.  Capt.  John 
Walton  commanded  the  First  Parish  company,  now  Wake- 
field, with  eighty-six  officers  and  men.  Capt.  John  Flint 
led  the  Second  Parish  company,  now  Reading,  with  sev- 
enty-eight men,  and  Capt.  Thomas  Eaton  of  the  Third  Par- 
ish company,  North  Reading,  with  sixty-eight  officers  and 
men.  The  State  roll  shows  a  list  of  Capt.  John  Wal- 
ton's "  Reading  Train  Band,"  numbering  one  hundred 
and  four  officers  and  men.  On  the  retreat  of  the  British 
from  Concord,  they  encountered  the  minutemen  from 
Reading,  under  Maj.  John  Brooks  (afterwards  Governor  of 
the  State),  at  Merriam's  Corner.  The  Reading  men  were 
in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  were  among  the  first  to  en- 
gage in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  It  appears,  from  the 
records  of  the  State,  that  these  companies  drew  pay  for 
from  one  to  fourteen  days.  It  is  probable  that  the 
records  are  not  complete  in  detail  of  the  actual  service  of 
Reading  soldiers,  as  we  have  knowledge  that  individuals 
served  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  at  Ticonderoga,  West 
Point,  and  at  other  places,  and  Lieut-Col.  James  Ban- 
croft, and  probably  others  from  Reading,  served  with 
Washington  throughout  the  war.  The  following  diary  of 
Daniel  Graves  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  service  which  these 
men  performed  :  — 

DIARY  OF  DANIEL  CRAVES. 

a  Jurnal  of  what  hapned  in  Campaign  towards  Newyork.  Dec. 
1776,  the  19  day  we  marched  16  miles  and  lodged  in  medford.  the 
20  day  we  marched  10  mile  and  lodged  in  Brookline.  the  21  day  a 
SnowStorm  and  a  very  ucomforta  day  So  that  we  did  not  march, 
the  22  day  we  marched  iS  miles  and  lodged  in  Dedham.  the  23  day 
we  marched  12  miles  and  lodged  in  wrentham.  the  24  day  we 
marched  15  miles  and  lodged  Rehoboth.  the  25  day  we  marched  4 
miles  and  arived  at  providence  at  10  o'clock,  the  26  day  a  Rain- 
day,  the  27  a  pleasnt  day.  the  2S  day  a  pleasent  day.  this  Night 
we  are  ordere  to  march  to  Danbury.  we  marched  from  provid  on 
Sunday,  the  29  day,  for  Danbury.  we  marched  12  mile  and  lodged 
in  Situate,  the  30  day  we  marched  10  miles  and  lodged  in  Coven 
try.      the  31  we  mar  15  mils  and  lodged  in  Norredge. 

January  ye  1,  1777-  we  marched  15  mile  and  lodged  in  Lebenon 
old  town,  the  2  day  we  marched  10  miles  and  lodged  in  Lebenon 
new-town,     the  3  day  we  marched  1  5  miles  and  lodged  in  Alford. 

the  4  day  we  marched  15  miles  and  lodged  in  hafford.  the  5  day 
we  marched  15  mils  and  lodged  in  farmington.  the  6  day  we 
marched  12  mils  and  lodged  in  waterbury.  the  7  day  we  marched 
11  mile  and  lodged  in  woodbury.  the  8  day  we  marched  12  mils 
and  lodged  in  Newtown,  the  9  day  we  marched  9  miles  and  arived 
at  Danbury  at  2  o'clock,  the  10  day  we  laid  Still,  this  night  I  went 
on  gard.  the  11  day  a  very  Cold  day.  the  12  day  we  marched  from 
Danbry.  oure  orders  is  to  tareytown.  we  marched  15  mil  and 
lodged  in  Salem,  the  13  day  we  marched  12  mils  and  lodged  in 
North  Castle  and  Nine  of  us  went  into  the  wood  and  built  us  a 
Camp. 

the  14  day  we  marche  13  and  lodged  in  phllip  manner. 

the  15  day  we  march  3  mile  and  arived  at  Tareytown.  the  16 
day  oure  orders  to  march  towards  kings  Bridge  with  4  days  provison, 
in  order  to  Storm  fort  Independence,  we  marched  2  miles  and 
Returned  back  to  Stand  at  a  minute  warning,  the  17  day  oure 
orders  is  to  be  at  dobs  ferry  at  1 1  o'clock  at  night  with  three  days 
provision,  wich  is  7  miles  from  Tareytown.     we  kep  on  marching  the 


whole  night,  and  an  Extreem  cold  Night  it  was,  So  that  one  or  two 
froz  to  death. 

the  iS  day  we  arived  at  Little  yonkis  about  Sunrise  about  1  mile 
from  kings  bridge  in  order  to  Storm  fort  independce.  oure  men 
took  a  Redout,  we  Staid  thare  all  day.  the  Enemy  fired  some 
Canon  at  us  but  did  no  Execution,  oure  Regement  went  back  to 
Big  Yonkis  to  get  lodging,  the  18  day  we  laid  round  the  fort,  oure 
offerees  think  it  proper  to  Scale  wals.     the  20  day  we  laid  Still. 

the  21  day  I  went  on  gard,  and  a  very  Cold  day  it  was. 

the  22  day  —  this  day  we  built  us  a  Camp  in  the  woods. 

the  23  day  this  day  we  had  an  alarm,  this  night  a  Snow  about  4 
inches  deep,  the  24  day  we  are  ordered  back  to  Tareytown.  we 
Set  out  at  11  o'clock  and  a  Terrible  Rain  Storm,  so  that  the  water 
was  half  leg  hie,  and  we  had  to  travel  16  mils,  and  a  Tedious  trave 
we  had.  we  got  up  to  Tarey  town  at  6  o'clock,  the  25  day  it 
Cleared  up.     oure  orders  is  to  go  back  to  Big  yonkis. 

the  26  day  we  Set  out  at  1 1  o'clock  and  arived  at  yonkis  at  5 
o'clock,  wich  is  14  mils,  this  Night  I  went  on  gard.  the  27  day 
oure  order  is  to  go  back  to  oure  old  Encampment,  at  Night  oure 
order  is  to  go  back  to  Yonkis.     the  28  day  we  had  no  Remove. 

the  29  day  we  laid  sill,  this  Night  oure  orders  is  take  oure  packs 
and  march  at  7  o'clock  back  to  Tareytown,  and  a  vere  bad  Snow 
Storm  it  was.  we  arived  at  tareyton  at  3  o'clock  at  Night,  the  30 
day  it  was  Cloudy  and  Snowe.  the  Snow  was  about  one  foot  Deep, 
the  31  day  a  very  pleasent  day. 

Febuary  the  1.  this  Night  I  went  on  gard.  the  2  day  a  raney 
day.  the  3  day  —  this  morning  oure  orders  is  to  take  oure  packs 
and  march  to  the  White  plains,  we  marched  at  S  o'clock  and  arived 
at  white  plains  at  4  o'clock,  the  4  day  we  laid  stil.  the  5  day  a 
warm  day.  the  6  day  —  this  morning  I  went  on  gard.  the  7  day  a 
warm  day.  the  S  day  a  Raney  day.  the  9  day  a  Cloudy  day.  the 
10  day —  this  day  we  marched  from  the  whit  pin  to  go  the  Jarsies 
Side  to  Joyn  General  Washington's  army  and  marched  10  mile  and 
lodged  in  North  Castl.  the  11  day — this  day  a  Snow  Storm  So 
that  we  did  not  march,  the  12  day  the  Snow  was  i  '4  deep  we 
march  n  mils  and  lodged  Cortlands  manner,  the  13  clay  we 
marched  10  mils  and  lodged  pickskiln.  the  14  day  we  did  Not 
march,  the  1 5  day  we  Crost  y  River  and  marched  9  mils  and  lodged 
in  harveststraw. 

the  16  day  we  march  iS  mils  and  lodged  in  Ramuppaw.  the  17 
day  we  march  13  mils  and  lodged  in  pumton  plains,  the  iS  day  we 
marhe  13  mils  and  lodged  in  persipunia. 

the  19  day  oure  orders  is  to  go  to  Chatham,  we  march  11  mils 
and  arived  at  Chatham  at  3  o'cl  and  went  back  4  m  and  lodged  in 
hanover.  the  20  day  we  laid  sill,  an  Exceeding  Cold  day.  the  21 
day  we  ware  ordered  down  to  turkeytown.  we  marched  7  mils  and 
arived  at  turkey  town  at  3  o'clo.  the  22  day  we  laid  Still,  the  23 
day — this  day  thare  was  a  battle  at  Royway.  the  British  Troops 
Came  out  aganst  300  Riffle  men  and  thay  Retreated  back  4  mile  and 
Reinforst  and  give  them  battle.  Drove  them  back  and  killed  500 
of  them,  this  Night  we  had  an  alarm  and  went  3  mils  and  Returned 
back. 

the  24  day  a  tereble  Snow  Storm,  the  25  day  it  cleared  up.  the 
snow  was  1  )A  Deep,     the  26  day  we  laid  still,  a  pleasent  day. 

the  27  day  oure  order  is  to  march  to  Royway.  we  marched  01 
mils  and  arived  at  Royway  at  10  o'clock,  this  Night  I  went  on  gard 
5  mils  Down  to  Statens  Island,  the  2S  day  the  New  made  Hessians 
Came  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  sounds  and  fired  at  us  and  we 
at  them,  but  did  no  Execution. 

march  the  1.  this  day  we  laid  sill,  a  cold,  squalley  day.  the  2  day 
we  a  Covering  party  after  hay  Down  to  woodbridge. 

the  3  day  a  warm  day.  this  night  I  went  on  gard.  the  4  day  a 
squalley  day.  the  5  day  a  pleasent  day.  the 6  day  a  snowe.  Raney. 
this  Night  I  went  on  gard.  the  7  day  an  Exceeding  pleasent  day. 
we  went  down  to  woodbridge  after  hay.  the  8  day  —  this  morning, 
we  had  an  alarm,  a  little  after  SunRise  we  threw  oure  packs  into 
the  wagons,  then  Came  a  large  body  of  Regulars  into  woodbridge 
after  hay.  we  went  to  meet  them  4  miles,  oure  Regement  and 
three  hundred  Rifle  men  a  Souring  atacted  the  Enemy  in  the  woods. 
200  of  oure  troops  atacted  300  Regulars  and  drove  them.  thay 
wounded  2  of  oure  men.  thay  left  3  Dead  oris  and  Carried  20 
killed  and  wounded.      We    Returned  back    To  oure  quarters,     the  9 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


AMONG  the  prominent  and  familiar  figures  known  to 
our  citizens  during  the  present  century  was  that  of 
Major  John  Wiley,  2d.  He  was  born  July  18,  1812,  and 
was  the  son  of  Peter  B.  Wiley  and  Ruth  (Ingalls)  Wiley. 
He  was  descended  from  John  Wiley,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers.  The  descent  then  runs  to  Timothy,  born  in 
1653  ;  and  to  Timothy,  of  whose  birth  no  record  is  found  ; 
thence  to  Thomas,  born  in  1697  ;  then  to  Ebenezer,  born 
in  1729  ;  thence  to  James,  born  in  1755  ;  thence  to  Peter 
B.,  born  in  1784;  and  to  John,  2d,  who  married,  first, 
Elizabeth  Gregg,  July  18,  1835,  anc'  w'10  died  Ju')'  3°> 
1872  ;  and  second,  Deborah  Gould,  who  now  survives  him. 
The  children  of  the  first  marriage  were  William,  who  was 
born  March  23,  1836,  and  who  enlisted  in  Co.  B,  5th 
Regiment,  for  three  months,  in  April,  1S61,  and  reenlisted, 
in  iS62,in  Co.  A,  17th  Regiment,  and  was  first  sergeant, 
and  who  died  at  Newbern, 
N.  C,  Oct.  13,  1S62,  of  fever.  rss^pgK":  Hi 
He  married,  July  4,  1S58, 
Sarah  F.  Chalk.  John  Gregg 
Wiley,  born  Feb.  27,  1840, 
and  died  June  10,  1S44;  Ruth 
Elizabeth,  born  Feb.  23, 
1843,  wn0  married  Francis 
P.  Batchelder,  who  died  Feb. 
27,  1S91  ;  Ada  G.,  born  Feb. 
5,  1S46,  and  died  July  9, 
1848  ;  Almira,  born  Jan.  24, 
1848,  and  married  Thomas 
Gould. 

That  Major  Wiley  had  a 
strong  military  inclination 
was  evident.  He  probably 
partook  somewhat  of  the 
spirit  of  his  father,  who  was 
a  captain  in  the  "  Reading 
Infantry  Company,''  an  or- 
ganization formed  about  the 
time  of  the  town's  incorpora- 
tion, in  1644,  and  which  had 
a  continuous  existence  for 
about  two  centuries,  and  was 
formally  disbanded  about 
1840.  In  1812,  a  company 
was  formed  in  "  Stoneham,  Reading,  and  vicinity,"  called 
the  "Washington  Rifle  Greens."  Its  first  officers  were  all 
of  Stoneham ;  subsequently  it  became  practically  a  South 
Reading  company,  changing  its  uniform  from  green  to 
gray,  and  its  name  to  "  Washington  Rifle  Grays."  It 
was  known  in  the  military  department  of  the  State  as 
Co.  H,  4th  Regiment,  Light  Infantry,  3d  Brigade,  2d 
Division,  and  was  designated  upon  the  rolls  as  "  South 
Reading  Rifles."  John  Wiley,  2d,  was  commissioned  as 
captain  of  this  company,  May  27,  1844,  and  was  dis- 
charged Oct.  19,  1846,  the  company  having  been  dis- 
banded. Upon  the  formation  of  the  Richardson  Light 
Guard,  in  185 1,  Captain  Wiley  was  elected  its  first  cap- 
tain, and  continued  in  office  until  1855.  In  1857,  he  was 
again  elected  commander,  and  served  until  June  26,  1858, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  be  major  and  was  commissioned 
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by  Gov.  N.  P.  Banks.  He  resigned  and  was  discharged 
March  6,  1861,  probably  upon  the  reorganization  of 
regiments  signifying  an  intention  to  volunteer  for  service 
in  the  war  then  imminent.  The  company,  at  that  time, 
was  attached  to  the  7th  Regiment  as  Co.  E,  and  that 
regiment  as  an  organization  had  not  indicated  a  purpose 
to  volunteer  ;  but  several  companies  in  the  regiment  had 
forwarded  to  headquarters  their  desire  to  enlist,  among 
them  being  the  Richardson  Light  Guard,  and  when  the 
call  came,  this  company  was  assigned  to  the  5th  Regi- 
ment. Major  Wiley  at  once  set  out  to  recruit  a  company, 
which  was  quickly  enrolled  to  the  required  standard,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  1861,  he  received  from  Gov. 
John  A.  Andrew  his  commission  as  captain.  His 
company  was  designated  as  Co.  G,  19th  Regiment,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  by  Special  Order  No.  331,  Co. 

G,  Captain  Wiley,  was  de- 
tached from  the  19th  Regi- 
ment and  assigned  to  the 
16th  Regiment  as  Co.  E. 
The  regiment  left  the  State 
August  17,  1 86 1,  and  was 
stationed  at  various  points 
in  Virginia.  In  1862,  the 
regiment  was  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  Glen- 
dale,  Malvern  Hill,  Kettle 
Run,  Chantilly,  and  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  in  1863,  at 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
and  Locust  Grove.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  regiment  shows 
that  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
November,  1862,  there  were 
absent,  sick,  and  wounded, 
1 1  officers,  383  enlisted 
men,  13  officers  and  251 
men  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  which  indicate  se- 
vere service.  Captain  Wiley 
resigned  and  was  discharged 
August  26,  1863,  having 
served  over  two  years.  Major 
Wiley  was  deeply  interested 
in  mechanics,  and  previous  to  the  war  devoted  much 
time  and  study  to  mechanical  appliances,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  inventions.  He  was  connected  with 
various  business  enterprises  in  the  old  town,  being  one  of 
the  firm  of  Peter  and  John  Wiley,  manufacturers  of 
doors,  sashes,  and  blinds  in  the  old  red  mill  which  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  rattan  factory.  He  also 
fitted  up  a  mill  on  the  Lynnfield  line,  near  the  Montrose 
railroad  station,  and  located  a  similar  business  on  the 
site  of  the  present  foundry  buildings.  He  established  a 
large  baking  business  on  the  site  of  Cheney's  block,  and  at 
the  place  recently  carried  on  by  H.  L.  Day.  Afterwards 
he  established  a  saw-mill  in  Lynnfield,  and  continued 
there  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  abandon  active 
pursuits.  In  1859,  he  represented  the  twentieth  Mid- 
dlesex District  in  the  legislature.     He  died  Feb.  10,  1886. 
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day  a  very  pleasent  day.  the  10  day  a  warm  day.  the  11  day  a 
warm  day.  the  12  day  —  this  Night  I  went  on  gard.  the  13  day  a 
Kaney  day.  the  14  day  —  this  day  we  had  an  alarm,  the  New 
made  Hessians  Came  from  Statens  and  took  a  few  Cattle  and  went 
back. 

the  15  day  we  set  out,  Aaron  flint  and  Royal  Upton  being  poorly, 
oure  times  out  wanting  one  clay,  we  traveled  8  mils  and  lodged  in 
Elzebath  town,  the  16  day  we  traveled  1 1  mills  and  lodged  in  Secon 
River,     the  17  day  we  travele  12  mils  and  lodged  in  paremmes. 

the  1 8  day  we  travele  30  mils  and  lodged  in  kings  ferrey. 

the  19  day  we  travele  19  mils  and  lodged  in  Cortlands  maner. 

the  20  day  we  travel  16  mils,  and,  it  being  Raney,  we  turned  in  at 
Danbury.     the  21  day  traveled  25  mils  and  lodged  in  YVaterbury. 

the  22  day  we  travel  26  mils  and  lodged  in  Farmington.  the  23 
day  we  travel  30  mils  and  lodged  in  Coventry,  the  24  day  we 
traveled  25  mile  and  lodged  in  woodbridge.  the  26  day  we  traveled 
26  mile  and  lodged  grafton.  th«  27  day  we  travel  35  mis  and  lodged 
in  Concord,  the  2S  day  we  travel  20  mile  and  arived  home,  being 
absent  three  Months  and  Nine  days. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  hand- 
somely uniformed  and  well-disciplined  cavalry  company 
was  formed  in  Reading  and  vicinity-  The  Woburn  mili- 
tary historian  says  that  this 

company  was  formed  in  msmmmgmpmtm'tt-.Zf*: > 
1797,  and  that  Benjamin 
Wyman  was  its  first  com- 
mander. ]ts  subsequent 
commanders  include  the 
well-known  names  of  Aaron 
Damon,  Noah  Smith,  Col. 
James  Hartshorne,  Col. 
Lemuel  Sweetser,  Thomas 
Emerson,  Jonas  Parker, 
Maj.  Isaac  Upton,  and 
Maj.  Suel  Winn.  The 
company  was  formally  dis- 
banded in  1828. 

About  the  year  1812,  a 
company  of  riflemen  was 
organized  in  Stoneham, 
Reading,  and  vicinity,  called 
the  "Washington  Rifle 
Greens."  Capt.  Jonathan 
Hay  was  its  first  com- 
mander, and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  efficiency 
and  sturdy  character.  The 
company  was  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States 

in  the  War  of  18 12,  and  was  stationed  on  Dorchester 
Heights.  Afterwards  it  became,  upon  the  formation  of 
an  infantry  company  in  Woburn,  substantially  a  South 
Reading  company,  changing  its  uniform  from  green  to 
gray,  and  its  name  from  its  former  designation  to  the 
"  Washington  Rifle  Grays."  Among  its  captains  belong- 
ing to  South  Reading  are  found  the  names  of  William 
Deadman,  Samuel  Wile)',  Jr.,  James  Brown,  Col.  Thomas 
Parker,  Adam.  Wiley,  Samuel  Kingman,  Maj.  John  Wiley, 
2d,  and  Daniel  S.  Oliver.  In  the  ranks  served  many 
citizens  who  in  after  years  became  prominent  in  town 
affairs.  The  local  patriotism  centering  about  the  early 
military  organizations  became  a  powerful  inspiration  to  the 
youth  of  the  town  toward  an  intense  loyalty  to  country. 


RICHARDSON  LIGHT  GUARD. 

This  narration  brings  us  down  to  the  present  exist- 
ing company,  known  as  Co.  A,  6th  Regiment  M.  V. 
M.  This  company  was  chartered  in  185 1,  taking 
the  local  name  of  the  "  Richardson  Light  Guard,"  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Solon  O.  Richardson,  who  had  been  zeal- 
ously interested  in  the  formation  of  the  company  and 
practically  helpful  in  its  membership,  which  was  composed 
almost  wholly  of  citizens  of  the  town.  Maj.  John  Wiley. 
2d,  was  elected  its  first  captain,  and  its  successive  cap- 
tains have  been  James  F.  Emerson.  Maj.  Geo.  O.  Car- 
penter, John  W.  Locke,  H.  D.  Degen,  Samuel  F.  Little- 
field,  John  M.  Gate,  George  K.  Oilman,  Albert  Mansfield, 
Col.  Charles  F.  Woodward,  Fred  W.  Hentz,  Roger  How- 
ard, Charles  A.  Cheney,  Maj.  Geo.  H.  Taylor,  Clinton 
H.  Stearns,  and  Edward  J.  Gihon,  its  present  commander. 
During  its  entire  existence  it  has  maintained  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency,  and  has  fairly  and  honorably  won  the 
distinction  it  now  holds. 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS, 
In  the  Wakefield  Public  Library. 

THE    WAR   OF  THE    REBELLION. 

In  1861,  after  years  of  political  controversy  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  the  Union.  North  and  South, 
had  resulted  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  tension  between  the 
two  sections  indicated  almost  to  a  certainty  a  conflict  of 
arms  ;  and  when,  on  April  13,  1S61.  the  first  gun  was  fired 
on  Fort  Sumter,  the  tension  was  broken,  and  we  then 
knew  that  war  was  inevitable. 

In  anticipation  of  such  an  event.  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew 
had  previously  caused  the  only  company  then  existing 
in  the  three  towns  of  South  Reading.  Reading,  and  North 
Reading,  viz.,  the  Richardson  Light  Guard,  of  South 
Reading,  to  be  apprised  of  the  possibility  of  service,  and 
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to  be  in  readiness  at  a  moment's  notice  to  respond  to  the 
call.  The  company  voted  unanimously  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  such  an  order  ;  and  when,  on  the  nineteenth  day 


MEMORIAL  TABLET, 
In  Flint  Memorial  Hall,  North  Reading. 

of  April  (a  day  full  of  significance  to  citizens  of  Middle- 
sex County),  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  the  old  town  bell 
sounded  its  expected  signal,  the  company  assembled  at 
the  armory,  and  before  five  o'clock  P.  M.  were  on  their 
way  to  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
The  news  of  the  attack  on  the  6th  Regiment  at  Balti- 
more added  fire  to  the  already  flaming  zeal  of  the  com- 
mand, and  as  Capt.  John  W.  Locke  and  his  eighty-seven 
men  marched  out  to  their  destination,  it  was  evident  to 
all  that  the  military  prestige  of  old  Reading  had  abated 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  from  its  ancient  and  historic  renown. 

The  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  this  service  was  for 
three  months.  The  company  was  attached  to  the  5th 
Regiment  as  Co.  B,  Col.  Samuel  C.  Lawrence,  of  Med- 
ford,  being  in  command  of  the  regiment.  They  were  the 
second  regiment  to  arrive  at  the  national  capital,  and 
were  quartered  at  first  in  the  Treasury  building  in  Wash- 
ington, and  afterwards  in  camp  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
where  they  assisted  in  the  erection  of  Fort  Ellsworth  ;  and 
were  engaged  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  several 
were  wounded  and  three  taken  prisoners,  viz.  :  Sergt. 
George  W.  Abom,  James  H.  Griggs,  and  Frank  L. 
Tibbetts. 

Soon  after  this  company  had  left  for  the  seat  of  war, 
Maj.  John  Wiley,  2d,  was  authorized  to  recruit  a  company 
to  serve  for  three  years.     This  company  was  attached  to 


the  1 6th  Regiment  as  Co.  E,  and  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  was  composed  of  seventeen  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  and  eighty-seven  privates. 

In  August,  1S62,  upon  the  call  of  the  President  for 
volunteers  to  serve  for  nine  months,  the  Richardson 
Light  Guard  again  volunteered  its  services,  were  ac- 
cepted, and  assigned  as  Co.  E,  50th  Regiment.  Samuel 
F.  Littlefield  was  elected  captain  in  place  of  H.  D. 
Degen,  who  had  been  appointed  quartermaster  of  the 
regiment,  and  Capt.  John  W.  Locke  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  same  time  a  company  had 
been  formed  in  Reading,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Josiah  W.  Coburn,  which  was  also  assigned  to  the  50th 
Regiment  as  Co.  D.  This  regiment  was  made  a  part 
of  the  expedition  to  Louisiana  under  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks. 
They  were  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  took  part 
in  the  assault  and  capture  of  Port  Hudson.  A  large 
number  died  of  malaria  while  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge, 
and  were  buried  there.  The  regiment  returned  home  in 
August,  1863. 

In  1864,  when  the  national  capital  was  thought  to  be 
in  danger,  a  call  was  issued  for  troops  to  serve  for  one 
hundred  days.  The  Richardson  Light  Guard  again  re- 
sponded, and  were  attached  to  the  8th  Regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Benjamin   F.  Peach,  Jr.,  as  Co.  E. 


Elbridce  U.  BuRRILL. 

Co.  D.  1ST    Heavy    ARTILLERY, 

killco  at  Srottbylvaaia  Court  Hcvtc, 

May  19.  I864..C.  22  y'ao. 

Christopher  C.  Damoh, 

CO.  D,  SOTK  Rec*T,  otCO  AT  HONE, 

Jure  16, 1864. AE.  33  vhb. 

Samuel  8  Cross, 

C0.A.33rO  ReCY,  IfllBBINC, 
At.  45  VHB. 

Dennis  Crane, 

Co.  D,  26th,  RccT,  01(0  AT  WAR, 

Skat.  26, 1864,  AE,  36  Y'RS. 

CEORCE    W    CREEN, 

Co.  0,  50th  Rect,  dico  at  home. 

Sm>t.  20, 1864,  AE.  20  v'AR. 

Ezra  McIntire, 

Co.  D,  12th  Rect.  otto  at  home, 

rto.  20,  1863,  AS.  40  Y'fii. 

CHARLES    H.  McjHTIRC, 

Co.  D,  26th  Rect.  mEO  AT  New  OftUAKS, 

fcs  22. 1863,*:. 21  YBS. 

Nathan  F.  Travis, 

Co.  A, Shaw*  Shooters,  dieo  at  Pooleeville, 
Oct,  9,l86l.*:.30r'M. 

Henry  a.  Cates, 

Co.  0.  SOrH  Rect,  oieo  at  war, 
Alio,  7,  1863,  At.  22  v'ns, 

Ruros  f.  Sheldon, 

Co.O, u.  Heavy  Artillery,  oieo  at  Corcoro,  N.H 
Oct.  31,  1863  A.  18  v'nf. 

Francis  S.  Flint. 

Co,  H,  Hth  Rec't,  mice-  at  the  rattle  or 
CCTTTSBORCiULY  3,  1863. /E.  19  Y'Rl. 

Charles  P.  Flint. 

CO.  H.lET   RELT,  KILLER  AT   BATON  ROUCE. 

APR.  17.  1363.  fZ.  2  S   ,'nv 

Daniel  Swan, 

Co.  0,  Irr  Heavy  Artillery,  wourbeo  before 
Peteriburcdieb  July  8. 1864,  A.  45  y'rs. 


MEMORIAL  TABLET, 
In  Flint  Memorial  Hall,  North  Reading. 


In  this  campaign  they  were  stationed  in  Baltimore  and 
vicinity,  and  returned  home  upon  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  enlistment. 
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During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  three  Readings 
responded  to  every  call  for  volunteers.  Individually  and 
in  groups,  as  inclination  or  duty  led  them,  they  were 
found  in  every  arm  of  the  service.  Infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  navy,  and  other  branches  of  service  were  rep- 
resented by  enlistments  from  the  three  towns.  South 
Reading  furnished,  during  the  war,  including  reenlist- 
ments,  505  men,  of  whom  18  were  killed  in  battle,  and 
42  died  of  disease  contracted  in  the  service. 

Reading  furnished  411  men,  of  whom  15  were  killed 
in  battle,  and  33  died  from  disease ;  and  North  Reading 
furnished  137  men,  of  whom  7  were  killed  in  battle,  19 
died  from  disease  contracted  in  the  service,  one  of  whom 
died  at  Andersonville  prison,  and  one  was   missing. 

The  "  Roll  of  Honor "  of  South  Reading  soldiers  is 
perpetuated  on  marble  tablets  in  the  public  reading-room 


The  organization  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
was  the  culmination  of  an  indefinite  number  of  individ- 
ual and  cognate  associations,  which  had  sprung  into 
being  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  all  over 
the  North,  each  imbued  with  a  like  purpose,  and  each 
meeting  the  local  needs  of  the  community  in  which  they 
were  severally  located,  but  having  no  binding  affinity  be- 
tween them  except  the  general  sentiment  of  comrade- 
ship. Among  the  first  of  these  formed  in  Massachusetts 
was  Post  12,  of  Wakefield. 

H.   M.  Warren  Post,  No.   12,   G.  A.  R. 

Post  12,  of  Wakefield,  was  chartered  August  16,  1867, 
and  its  first  commander  was  Frank  W.  Hayden. 

Its  watchwords  are  "  Fraternity,"  "  Charity,"  and 
"  Loyalty,"  and  no  fraternity  was  ever  more  sincere,  no 
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of  the  town  library,  a  photographic  illustration  appearing 
on  page  291. 

The  "heroic  dead "  of  the  town  of  Reading  are  in- 
scribed upon  the  soldiers'  monument  in  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, and  a  list  of  their  names,  together  with  their  service, 
being  enrolled  in  this  memorial  volume,  on  page  309. 

The  names  of  the  immortal  dead  of  North  Reading 
appear  upon  tablets  in  Flint  Memorial  Hall,  a  photo- 
graphic illustration  appearing  on  the  preceeding  page, 
to  which  should  be  added  the  name  of  Ruggles  Watts, 
color  sergeant  of  the  33d  Regiment,  killed  in  battle. 


THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  there  existed  but  a  few  orga- 
nizations of  veterans  for  fraternal,  social,  or  charitable 
purposes. 


charity  more  unselfish,  and  no  loyalty  more  unquestioned 
than  theirs.  Of  the  vast  sums  set  apart  for  relief,  every 
dollar  has  been  faithfully  and  conscientiously  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  comrades  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  this  is  the  life  work  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

Wakefield,  known  under  the  several  names  of  Reading, 
South  Reading,  and  Wakefield,  from  the  time  of  its  first 
settlement,  in  1639,  to  the  present  time.  1S94.  has  always 
been  distinguished  for  its  military  spirit :  and,  according 
to  Eaton's  "  History  of  Reading,'"  "  the  first  military  corps 
of  Reading  was  formed,  probably  at  the  time  of  the  town's 
incorporation,  in  1644."  Other  companies  followed,  and 
in  1851,  the  present  -'Richardson  Light  Guard."  desig- 
nated as  Co.  A,  6th  Regiment,  was  formed,  with  John 
Wiley,  2d,  as  its  first  captain.  Its  story  is  eloquently  ex- 
pressed in  Eaton's  "  History  of  Reading."  and  need  not 
be   reproduced  here,  except  to  note   the   fact  that  upon 
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three  separate  occasions,  in  times  of  emergency,  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  this  company  volunteered  its 
service  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  did 
good  service  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Va.  ;  at 
the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  La.  ;  and  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
This  service  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  post  in 
Wakefield  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  as  many  members  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  earned,  in  these  several  services,  the  right  to 
become  members  of  the  Grand  Army ;  and  while  all  hon- 
orably discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  are  eligible  to 
membership,  and  many  are  members  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
service  in  the  local  organization  would  naturally  pre- 
dominate, and  now  number  about  one  half  of  the  present 
membership  of  Post  12.  The  following  captains  of  this 
company  also  served  in  the  army,  as  follows :  Capt. 
John  Wiley,  captain  of  Co.  E,  16th  Regiment;  John  W. 
Locke,  captain  Co.  B,  5th  Regiment,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  50th  Regiment  :  H.  D.  Degen,  quartermaster 
50th  Regiment;  S.  F.  Littlefield,  captain  Co.  E,  50th 
Regiment,  and  captain  Co.  E,  Sth  Regiment ;  John  M. 
Cate,  Co.  D,  33d  Regiment. 

Post  12  was  named  for  Horace  M.  Warren,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  volunteers  in  1861.  His  service  was 
varied  and  always  brilliant.  Upon  his  return  from  the 
first  three  months'  service,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  20th 
Regiment,  and  was  made  first  sergeant,  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Balls  Bluff  in  the  arm,  body, 
and  leg,  which  incapacitated  him  from  further  service  with 
a  musket,  and  was  elected  first  lieutenant  in  Co.  E,  50th 
Regiment,  and  served  during  the  term  of  enlistment  — 
nine  months.  Upon  his  return  he  was  appointed  adjutant 
of  the  59th  Regiment,  and  was  promoted  to  major  after 
having  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Weldon 
Railroad.  He  died  August  27,  1864  (on  page  288).  The 
military  spirit  of  the  old  town  has  never  waned.  The 
same  spirit  which  prompted  service  in  defense  of  a  common 
country  also  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  sup- 
port of  such  service,  and  whether  in  the  army  or  at  the 
close  of  the  war  necessity  urged  assistance  to  wounded 
or  disabled  comrades,  the  citizens  of  the  town  have 
always  responded  with  a  liberality  which  none  can  ques- 
tion, and  with  a  heartiness  which  the  necessity  prompted. 
For  a  number  of  years  Post  12  occupied  quarters  in  halls 
hired  for  the  purpose.  Fairs  and  entertainments  of 
various  kinds  were  held,  the  proceeds  being  applied  to 
the  relief  of  needy  veterans  and  their  families.  In  1892, 
the  town,  having  determined  to  build  a  new  and  commo- 
dious school  building  on  Academy  Hill,  voted  to  sell  the 
old  academy  building  to  Post  12,  for  the  sum  of  $l.  It 
was  soon  after  moved  to  a  lot  of  land  owned  by  members 
of  the  post  as  a  post  association,  and  was  fitted  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  post  and  its  auxiliary  associa- 
tions, —  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  and  Sons  of  Veterans. 

Veteran  Post  No.   194. 

The  first  association  of  veterans  formed  in  Reading- 
was  in  May,  1870,  and  was  called  the  "  Reading  Veteran 
Association,"  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright  being  elected  its  first 
commander.  Its  object,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  was 
"  to  foster  and  cherish  the  sacred  memories  of  the  days 


when,  as  patriots,  we  devoted  ourselves  to  the  defense  of 
our  free  institutions,"  and  the  only  qualification  for  mem- 
bership was  honorable  service  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
association  commenced  with  a  membership  of  about 
seventy,  and  continued  in  its  local  charitable  mission 
until  January,  1889,  when  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  closer 
union  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  became 
manifest,  and  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  the  asso- 
ciation voted  to  disband  and  transfer  all  funds  and  prop- 
erty to  the  post  then  in  process  of  formation.  The  first 
meeting  of  this  post  of  the  Grand  Army  was  held  March 
14,  1889,  and  was  designated  as  Veteran  Post  No.  194, 
Walter  S.  Parker  being  elected  its  first  commander. 
Comrades  from  the  three  towns  had  enrolled  their  names 
with  Post  12,  but  upon  the  institution  of  this  post,  most 
of  the  comrades  living  in  Reading  received  transfer  cards, 
and  became  members  of  Post  194. 


MAJ.   NATHAN   D.  STOODLEY. 

Nathan  D.  Stoodley  claims  Portsmouth,  X.  H.,  as  his  birth- 
place. He  was  born  in  that  city  March  9,  1S23.  His  parents  were 
Nathan  D.  and  Sally  A.  Stoodley.  Until  the  age  of  sixteen  he  at- 
tended the  common  schools  more  or  less  regularly,  supplementing  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  by  a  wide  range  of  reading.  As  a  business 
man  he  has  always  been  identified  with  the  shoe  trade,  as  maker, 
manufacturer,  and  retailer. 

When  President  Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  three  hundred  thou- 
sand more  troops  in  the  summer  of  1S62,  Mr.  Stoodley.  then  a  resi- 
dent of  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  raised  a  company  of  one  hundred  men  and 
was  commissioned  captain.  This  company  joined  the  13th  New 
Hampshire  Volunteers,  under  command  of  Col.  A.  F.  Stevens,  and 
participated  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the  war.  In  1S64.  for  "  meri- 
torious work  in  the  battles  around  Richmond.*'  he  was  promoted  and 
became  a  major.  He  had  the  honor  of  commanding  and  leading  the 
first  Union  regiment  into  the  city  of  Richmond  upon  its  capitula- 
tion. 

Major  Stoodley  was  wedded  to  Rebecca  A.  Goldthwaite,  of  Peter- 
boro, N.  II.,  Dec.  15,  1S50.  One  daughter.  Sarah  Lizzie,  wife  of 
Francis  E.  Appleton,  of  Lowell,  resulted  from  the  union.  April  1. 
iSo,r,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  postmaster  of  Reading,  a  posi- 
tion he  has  since  rilled  most  creditably.  He  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  masonic  order  for  nearly  forty  years  :  was  master  of 
the  Peterboro  Lodge,  and  first  master  of  Good  Samaritan  Lodge  of 
Reading;  was  first  high  priest  of  Reading  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 
He  also  holds  membership  in  Veteran  Post  194.  G.  A.  R..  and 
the  Loval  Legion. 
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The  commanders  of  Veteran  Post  No.  194  have  been  : 
Walter  S.  Parker,  1889  and  1S90;  Cyrus  M.  Barrows, 
1891  and  1892  ;  George  W.  Cook,  1893;  Jesse  S.  Pen- 
dergrace,  1S94;   Samuel  T.  Sweetser,  1895. 


HEHORIAL    DAY. 


One  of  the  most  helpful  and  beautiful  customs  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  is  its  observance  of  Memorial  Day.  The  order 
establishing  this  beautiful  and  impressive  service  was 
issued  by  General  Logan,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
G.  A.  R.,  May  5,  1S68,  in  which  he  designated  May  30 
as  a  day  set  apart  "for  the  purpose  of  strewing  with 
flowers,  or  otherwise  decorating  the  graves  of  comrades 
who  died  in  defense  of  their  country  during  the  late 
Rebellion,  and  whose  bodies  now  lie  in  almost  every  city, 
village,  and  hamlet  churchyard  in  the  land." 

The  day  thus  set  apart  became  from  that  time  known 
and  observed  generally  as  Memorial  Day.  The  exercises 
vary  in  detail,  but  usually  consist  of  a  parade  with  music 
and  a  military  escort,  when  practicable,  to  the  cemeteries, 
and  in  the  evening  an  oration  or  address.  On  that  clay 
the  comrades  assemble  in  their  post-room,  where  ever- 
green wreaths  or  crosses  and  bunches  of  flowers  have 
been  previously  prepared  for  each  grave  to  be  decorated. 
This  work  has  been  for  many  years,  in  Wakefield  and  in 
most  cities  and  towns  in  our  vicinity,  gratuitously  assumed 
and  gratefully  performed  by  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps. 
A  cross  or  wreath,  together  with  a  bunch  of  (lowers,  are 
given  to  each  comrade  in  line,  and  to  the  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans parading  with  them,  and  preceded  by  a  band  of 
music  and  the  escort,  proceed  to  the  cemeteries.  Here 
a  detachment  of  comrades,  equal  in  number  to  the  graves 
to  be  decorated  in  a  given  portion  of  the  cemetery,  are 
assigned  to  detachment  commanders,  and  each  detach- 
ment is  then  marched  over  the  ground  to  be  covered, 
and  one  comrade  is  posted  at  each  grave  ;  at  a  signal 
from  the  bugle  every  comrade  stands  at  attention  and 
uncovers.  At  the  second  signal  the  comrades  kneel  at 
the  grave,  and  each  deposits  his  wreath  or  cross  and 
flowers  upon  the  grave  assigned  him.  At  the  third  signal 
all  arise,  and  cover,  and  assemble  upon  each  commander. 
The  custom  here  has  been  next  to  proceed  to  the  soldiers' 
lot,  where  appropriate  exercises,  provided  by  the  ritual, 
are  observed,  and  the  lot  is  strewn  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens in  memory  of  those  whose  bodies  are  now  resting 
in  Southern  or  other  unknown  graves.  The  line  of  march 
is  then  taken  up  for  the  post  headquarters,  where  the 
post  is  dismissed.  Previous  to  Memorial  Day,  small 
flags  are  procured  by  the  post,  marked  with  each  soldier's 
name  whose  grave  is  to  be  decorated,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  grave  where  the  body  lies.  The  post  again 
assembles  in  the  evening,  in  full  uniform,  and  proceeds 
to  the  hall  where  the  oration  is  to  be  delivered.  The 
exercises  usually  consist  of  music,  singing,  reading  the 
"Roll  of  Honor  "  by  the  adjutant,  a  brief  address  of 
welcome  by  the  commander,  and  a  more  elaborate  address 
by  the  orator  secured  for  the  occasion.  The  post  is 
accompanied  by  the  Woman's   Relief  Corps  and  Sons  of 


Veterans.  Of  late  years,  the  post  has  been  assisted  in 
the  decoration  of  graves  by  the  Wakefield  High  School 
Cadets,  an  organization  representing  the  military  educa- 
tion of  the  high  school,  and  who,  with  the  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans, are  taking  the  place  of  deceased  or  disabled 
veterans.  Memorial  Day  has  been  made  a  legal  holiday 
by  the  States  of  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in 
1S83,  the  national  encampment  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  Congress  to  make  it  a  national  holiday. 

Memorial  Day,  1894,  was  fittingly  observed  on  the 
above  lines  on  the  day  following  the  celebration  of  anni- 
versary day  at  Reading. 

The  custom  is  also  observed  of  attending  services  in 
some  one  of  the  several  churches  on  the  Sunday  preced- 
ing Memorial  Day. 

The   Woman's    Relief    Corps. 

The  first  organization  of  ladies  for  active  cooperation 
with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  formed  at 
Portland,  Me.,  in  1869,  under  the  title  of  Bosworth  Relief 
Corps,  auxiliary  to  Bosworth  Post  of  that  city.  The  first 
State  organization  of  these  societies  was  perfected 
at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in  April,  1S79,  ur>der  the  title 
"  Woman's  Relief  Corps."  Propositions  had  been  made 
in  the  national  encampment  at  various  times  prior  to 
that  year,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  these  societies, 
but  nothing  practical  was  done  by  that  body  to  carry 
out  any  such  suggestions  until  in  1S81,  when  the  chap- 
lain-in-chief, Rev.  Joseph  F.  Lovering,  urged  upon  the 
national  encampment  the  duty  of  giving  them  official  rec- 
ognition. A  resolution  approving  the  work  of  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  was  then  adopted,  and  they  were 
also  authorized  to  add  to  their  title,  "Auxiliary  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic." 

The  objects  of  the  association  are  :  — 

To  specially  aid  and  assist  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  heroic  dead.  To  assist  such 
Union  veterans  as  need  our  help  and  protection,  and  to  extend  need- 
ful aid  to  their  widows  and  orphans.  To  find  them  homes  and  em- 
ployment, and  assure  them  of  sympathy  and  friends.  To  cherish 
and  emulate  the  deeds  of  our  army  nurses,  and  of  all  loyal  women 
who  rendered  loving  service  to  their  country  in  her  hour  of  peril. 
To  inculcate  lessons  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country  among  our 
children,  and  in  the  communities  in  which  we  live.  To  maintain 
true  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America.  To  discounte- 
nance whatever  tends  to  weaken  loyalty,  and  to  encourage  the 
spread  of  universal  liberty  and  equal  rights  to  all  men. 

H.  M.  Warren  Corps  69,  W.  R.  C,  was  organized 
March  17,  1886.  Mrs.  Juliette  Anderson  was  elected 
first  president,  serving  from  March  17.  1SS6,  to  Sept. 
22,  18S7.  Mrs.  C.  Delia  Locke  was  next  elected,  serv- 
ing from  Sept.  22,  1SS7,  to  January,  1S90.  Mrs.  Mary 
F.  Aborn  elected  president  in  December.  1SS9,  and 
served  to  January,  1S91.  Mrs.  Abbie  E.  C.  Eaton  was 
elected  president  at  the  close  of  the  previous  term,  and 
served  until  January.  1S92,  when  Mrs.  Ray  E.  Lane 
was  elected  president,  and  served  until  January,  18.14. 
Mrs.  Susie   A.  Crosby   was    then  elected  president,  and 
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now  holds  office.  The  corps  organized  with  seventy- 
six  charter  members,  having  lost  by  death  ten  mem- 
bers, and  now  have  a  membership  of  ninety-seven.  The 
corps  has  maintained  itself  as  a  strong  working  body, 
rendering  generous  and  faithful  assistance  in  every 
known  case  of  destitution  or  suffering,  and  has  warmly 
commended  itself  to  the  community  for  its  devotion  to 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed. 

Veteran    Relief    Corps,    No.    12S. 

Veteran  Relief  Corps  of  Reading,  No.  128,  auxiliary 
to  Veteran  Post,  No.  194,  was  instituted  April  30,  1890, 
with  thirty-three  charter  members,  Mrs.  Augusta  K. 
Barrows  being  elected  as  its  first  president,  and  filled 
that  position  in  a  very  efficient  manner  for  three  years, 
when  she  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Nichols,  who 
served  faithfully  for  two  years,  when  the  present  incum- 
bent of  that  office,  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Eames,  was  elected. 
The  corps  now  numbers  tiffly 
three  members,  each  earnest  in  the 
work,  and  zealously  alive  to  the 
objects  of  the  order,  as  previously 
described  in  the  national  organiza- 
tion. One  of  its  members,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Hetler,  is  eighty-three  years 
of  age.  She  lost  her  husband  and 
one  son  in  the  war,  the  son  being 
the  first  volunteer  from  Reading  to 
be  killed.  Since  its  organization 
the  corps  has  expended,  in  relief  to 
veterans  and  their  families,  the  sum 
of  $236  ;  their  ministrations  in  other 
directions,  like  all  organizations  of 
this  character,  cannot  be  measured 
in  coin.  It  is  the  full  complement 
of  their  hearts'  service.  A  part  of 
the  service  of  Memorial  Day  is  an 
offering  to  the  unknown  dead,  when 
the  graves  of  members  and  veterans 
are  strewn  with  flowers. 

North  Reading  has  no  Grand 
Army  post  or  relief  corps,  but  the 
spirit  which  prompts  Grand  Army 

posts  and  relief  corps  in  other  places  animates  her  citizens, 
and  the  names  upon  her  tablets,  and  the  charity  "  that 
seeketh  not  her  own,"  attest  the  loyalty  of  her  citizens 
in  the  living  present  to  the  care  of  her  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  and  places  her,  with  her  sister  towns,  in  the 
rank  and  prestige  of  her  former  years. 


original  order  continued  in  existence  until  August,  1886, 
when  a  consolidation  took  place  with  the  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Its  objects  are  —  "  To  keep  green  the  memories  of  our 
fathers  and  their  sacrifices  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union.  To  aid  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  in  caring  for  their  helpless  and  disabled  vet- 
erans. To  extend  aid  and  protection  to  the  widows  and 
orphans.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  history  of 
their  heroic  dead,  and  the  proper  observance  of  Memo- 
rial Day.  To  aid  and  assist  worthy  and  needy  members 
of  the  order.  To  inculcate  patriotism  and  love  of  country, 
not  alone  among  our  membership,  but  among  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  land,  and  to  spread  and  sustain  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights,  universal  liberty,  and  justice  to  all." 

The  order  is  military  in  its  character,  the  commander 
of  the  local  camp  being  a  captain,  and  of  the  State  divi- 
sion a  colonel. 


SONS   OF  VETERANS. 

The  order  of  the  Sons'  of  Veterans  originated  with 
Anna  M.  Ross,  Post  No.  94,  G.  A.  R.,of  Philadelphia,  in 
1878.  Other  posts  in  Philadelphia  and  throughout  the 
State  formed  cadet  corps  in   connection  with  their  posts. 

Later  dissensions  arose  among  the  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  division,  and,  in  1S83,  thirty-three  of  its 
camps  withdrew  from  the  division  and  joined  the  organ- 
ization founded  by  Major  Davis.     What  remained  of  the 


GEN.  JOHN   F.   REYNOLDS,  CAMP   23, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  Reading. 

Gen.   John   F.   Reynolds  Camp,    No.   23. 

Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds  Camp,  No.  23,  of  Reading, 
was  instituted  Sept.  1,  1887,  with  twelve  charter  members. 
It  was  named  for  Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds,  the  young  and 
gallant  hero  of  Gettysburg. 

Since  its  organization  sixty-six  recruits  have  been  mus- 
tered, and  its  increase  in  membership  has  but  inten- 
sified the  desire  of  the  Sons  to  emulate  the  Veterans  in 
their  distinctive  and  coordinate  work  of  unassuming 
charity. 

The  following  officers  have  been  in  command  :  Amos 
C.  Nichols,  John  W.  Webster,  Martin  J.  DeRonde,  Her- 
bert E.  Mclntire,  George  W.  Braxton. 

H.    M.    Warren    Camp   34,    S.   ok   V. 

H.  M.  Warren  Camp  34,  S.  of  V.,  of  Wakefield,  was 
instituted    in     1S90.    with    seventeen     charter     members. 


TWO   HL'NDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


WILLIAM  NICHOLS  TYLER  was  bom  in 
Andover,  Mass.,  Dec.  7,  1834.  His  father  was 
John  A.  Tyler,  who  descended  from  Abraham  in  the  town 
of  Boxford.  His  mother  was  Marian  L.  Nichols,  who 
descended  through  Samuel  from  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Reading  and  who  inherited  with  her  brother, 
Hero  Wra.,  and  her  sisters,Caroline  H.,  wife  of  M.  F.  Leslie, 
Eliza  P.,  and  Maria  A.,  the  old  homestead  on  Cowdrey's 
Hill,  long  known  as  the  Kendall  Parker  house.  The 
family  settled  here  in  1840,  coming  from  Salem,  Mass. 
William  N.  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  the 
last  attendance  being  in  the  high  school  under  Frederick 

A.  Sawyer,  who  later,  during  the  reconstruction  period  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  was  United  States  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  He  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaking 
and  worked  at  that  business  with  his  father  between 
school  hours.     After  leaving 

school  he  sought  other  em- 
ployment, but  not  finding 
occupation  in  his  chosen 
field,  the  clothing  business, 
learned  t  h  e  hair-dressing 
business  at  the  United  States 
Hotel,  Boston,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  busi- 
ness in  South  Reading,  some 
time  previous  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. He  married,  Nov.  17, 
1859,  Mary  Ellen  Skinner, 
daughter  of  Thomas  B.  and 
Phebe  (Smith)  Skinner,  and 
who,  previous  to  that  time, 
had  been  employed  a  s 
teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  South  Reading. 

In  186  1,  when  war  leaped 
like  a  flash  into  actual  exist- 
ence, the  "  Richardson  Light 
Guard  "  volunteered  its  ser- 
vice and  was  assigned  as  Co. 

B,  5th  Regiment.  Mr.  Tyler 
had  been  a  member  of  this 
company  for  some  time,  and 
with  it  left  immediately  upon  notice  and  was  engaged  in 
the  first  battle  of  the  war,  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  July 
21,  1861.  He  returned  home  with  the  company  and  was 
mustered  out  July  31,  1861,  on  expiration  of  term  of 
service.  Upon  the  call  of  President  Lincoln,  in  1862,  for 
seventy-five  thousand  troops  to  serve  for  nine  months, 
this  company  again  volunteered  its  services  and  was 
assigned  as  Co.  E,  50th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers. Mr.  Tyler  was  made  corporal,  mustered  into 
service  Sept.  19,  1862,  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  under  General  Banks.  They 
were  quartered  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  and  were  present  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hud- 
son and  at  the  two  principal  assaults  of  May  27  and 
June  14.  Port  Hudson  surrendered  July  8,  1863,  and 
shortly  after   the  regiment  was  sent  home  by  way  of  the 


MAJ.  WILLIAM   N.  TYLER 


Mississippi  River,  which  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson  had  opened.  The  company  was  mustered  out 
Aug.  24,  1S63.  In  1864,  when  President  Lincoln  called 
for  troops  to  serve  for  one  hundred  days,  the  above- 
named  company  again  volunteered  its  services  and  were 
assigned  as  Co.  E,  Sth  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  appointed  sergeant  and  shortly  after  was 
appointed  sergeant-major  by  Col.  Benj.  F.  Peach,  Jr. 
The  regiment  was  distributed  by  companies  in  various 
localities  along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  were 
mustered  out  Nov.  10,  1864,  having  seen  no  special  ser- 
vice in  battle.  Upon  the  return  of  the  regiment  Colonel 
Peach  desired  the  sergent-major  to  continue  in  service, 
and  on  the  26th  of  July,  1876,  appointed  him  pay-master 
of  the  Sth  Regiment  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  In 
this  capacity  he  remained,  visiting  with  the  regiment  the 

Centennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia,  until  in  July, 
1S79,  he  was  elected  major 
of  the  Sth  Regiment  and  was 
discharged  by  resignation, 
May  10,  1 88  4. 

Mr.  Tyler  has  always  been 
intensely  interested  in  educa- 
tional matters,  and  in   1880 
was    elected    to    the    school 
%  board,  serving  in  that  capac- 

ity for  nine    years  and    was 
secretary    of    that     board    a 
large  part  of   the   time.      In 
V.  1S90  he  was  elected  to  the 

%  board  of  selectmen  and  was 

made  secretary  of  that  board. 
In  189 1  he  was  reelected 
and  was  made  chairman,  but 
after  that  year  declined 
further  service.  In  1876  he 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
First  District  Court  of  East- 
ern Middlesex  and  has  held 
the  office  through  the  several 
political  administrations 
since  that  time,  having  now 
nearly  completed  nineteen 
years'  service,  his  son,  Wilfred  Brooks  Tyler,  being  at  the 
present  time  assistant  clerk  of  the  same  court,  and  his 
daughter,  Ellie  Mabel  Tyler,  being  employed  as  clerk  in 
the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity. 

In  1869,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Massachusetts,  Provis- 
ional Department  Commander  A.  S.  Cushman  appointed 
Comrade  Tyler  as  Provisional  District  Commander,  and 
in  such  capacitv  he  organized  Post  4,  Melrose,  Post  12, 
Wakefield,  and  Post  75  in  Stoneham,  and  has  been  Com- 
mander of  Post  4  and  Post  12.  He  has  contributed 
frequently  to  the  various  local  and  contemporary  news- 
paper publications,  and  always  upon  questions  which  he 
deemed  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people.  He  is  a 
member  of  various  social,  political,  and  beneficiary  organ- 
izations. 
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Emery  W.  Rolfe  was  elected  its  first  captain.     The  camp  The  objects  of  the  order  as  set   forth   in   the  constitu- 

occupies  a  room  in  the  Grand  Army  building  adjoining      tion  are  as  follows  :  — 


that  of  the  veterans.  It  has  always  maintained  its  inter- 
est in  its  first  declared  principles,  supplementing  the 
same  with  the  further    declaration  that  "  We  hold  our- 


"  To  assist  the  Sons  of  Veterans  to  keep  green  the 
memories  of  our  soldiers,  and  their  sacrifices  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union. 

"  To  aid  the  G.  A.  R.  to  care  for  their  help- 
less and  disabled  veterans  ;  to  extend  aid  and 
protection  to  their  widows  and  orphans,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  and  history  of  their 
heroic  dead,  and  the  proper  observance  of 
Memorial  Day.  To  assist  the  Sons  of 
Veterans  in  all  these  objects. 

"  To  aid  and  assist  worthy  and  needy 
members  of  the  order. 

"To  inculcate  true  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  among  all  the  people  of  our  land, 
spread  and  sustain  the  doctrine  of  equal 
lights,  universal  liberty,  and  justice  to  all." 


RESIDENCE   OF  MAJ.  WM.  N.  TYLER, 
Park  Avenue,  Wakefield  Park,  Wakefield. 

selves  in  readiness  to  take  up  the  work  of  that  noble 
body  of  men,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  when  its 
last  survivor  shall  have  broken  camp  and  pitched  his 
tent  in  the  field  beyond." 

During  the  five  years  of  its  existence  eighty-two  mem- 
bers have  been  mustered,  and  the  spirit  of  its  primal  dec- 
laration has  been  fully  and  patriotically  sustained.  At 
a  grand  fair  held  in  1892,  the  camp  realized  from  its 
efforts  the  sum  of  $600,  one  half  of  which  it  immediately 
donated  to  Post  12,  G.  A.  R. 

The  captains  of  Camp  34  have  been  : 
Emery  W.  Rolfe,  William  H.  Taylor,  2d, 
Arthur  E.  Parks,  John  A.  Baxter,  Fred  Perry. 


MODERN    HILITARY. 

Previous  to  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
companies  were  recruited  to  the  maximum  of 
sixty-one,  officers  and  men.  Upon  the  call 
for  active  service,  the  several  companies  were  authorized 
to  enlist  one  hundred  and  one  as  the  maximum  number, 
and  under  General  Orders,  No.  12,  A.  G.  O.,  dated 
May  22,  1861,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  calling  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men  to  serve  for  three  years,  and 
acting  under  General  Order,  No.  15,  from  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office,  in  Washington,  the  plan  of  organi- 
zation is  adopted  and  published.  This  plan  provided 
for     ten     companies     to     each    regiment,    the    maximum 


LADIES'    AID  SOCIETY. 

The  society  was  instituted  for  the  purpose 

of  enabling  the   younger   ladies  to  cooperate 

with  the  Sons  of  Veterans  in  their  labors  and 

duties.     Ladies'  Aid  Society,  No.  13,  auxiliary 

to  H.   M.  Warren    Camp,   No.   34,   S.  of  V., 

U.  S.  A.,  was  instituted  at  Wakefield,  Sept. 

29,  1892.  "  Mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  daugh- 
ters  of   soldiers,   sailors,    and     marines,    who 

served  in  the    Union   Army  or   Navy  of   the 

United  States  during  the  Civil  War  of  186 1  - 

65,  and  wives  of  Sons  of  Veterans,  are  eligible 

to  membership."    The  society  was  organized 

with  twenty-two  charter  members,  and  the  fol- 
lowing ladies  have  served  as  presidents  of  the 

society  :    Mrs.   Ray  E.   Lane,  Mrs.   Jennie   Pendergrace,      strength  of  each  company  to   be  one   hundred   and   one. 

Miss  L.  Mabelle  Tyler,   Miss  Flora  Staples,  Mrs.  Mary      officers  and  men,  and  the  minimum  strength  to  be  eighty- 

L.  Warren.  three,  officers  and  men  ;  and  this  form  prevailed  through- 

Meetings  are  held  in  G.  A.  R.  Hall.  out  the    war  for  organization,  while  the   killed,  wounded. 
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OF  THE  ANCIENT 

and  missing  during  the  terms  of  service  of  these  splendid 
organizations  frequently  reduced  the  number  to  less  than 
three  hundred  to  a  regiment. 

In  1S7S,  the  reorganization  of  the  militia  of  the  com- 
monwealth provided  for  a  somewhat  radical  change  in 
the  organization  of  infantry  companies  and  regiments. 
Companies  were  to  be  enlisted  and  mustered.  The  regi- 
mental organization  provided  for  two  or  three  battalions 
of  four  companies  each,  and  were  designated  eight  or 
twelve  company  regiments.  A  major  was  elected  for 
each  battalion,  and  if  qualified  by  a  board  of  examiners 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Governor,  was  commis- 
sioned. A  paymaster  was  also  to  be  appointed  by  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  who  was  also  to  be  the  muster- 
ing officer.  Each  recruit  was  sworn  into  the  service  of 
the  State  for  three  years,  the  maximum  number  for  a 
company  being  sixty-two,  officers  and  men,  and  the 
minimum  number  forty-eight,  officers  and  men  ;  and  "  the 
system  of  discipline  and  field  exercise  ordered  to  be 
observed  by  the  Army  of  the  United  States  "  was  ordered 
to  be  "  observed  by  the  militia,"  and  all  encampments 
were  to  be  held  upon  the  State  camp  ground  in  South 
Framingham,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  State 
for  such  purposes,  and  had  been  supplied  with  all  neces- 
sary appliances  of  military  occupation  and  duty.  About 
this  time  the  subject  of  target  practise,  which  had  for  a 
number  of  years  received  some  attention  in  various  com- 
panies, assumed  more  than  ordinary  significance  as  a 
promoter  of  efficiency  in  the  infantry  arm  of  the  service, 
by  a  circular  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia  Rifle  Association,  for  a  competitive  rifle  match  at 
the  State  camp  ground. 

The  Richardson  Light  Guard,  Co.  A,  6th  Regiment, 
received  this  circular  on  the  16th  of  July,  187S,  and 
voted  to  organize  a  team  to  compete  for  the  prize  ;  and  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  187S,  the  teams  to  compete 
assembled  at  the  State  camp  ground  in  a  drizzling  rain 
with  some  wind,  which  increased  during  the  day,  coming 
in  gusts,  which  proved  detrimental  to  an  accural*  score. 

The  Wakefield  team  was  composed  of  Sergt.    K.  S.    Nichols, 

who  made  a  score  of 19 

Sergt.  W.  J.  Howland,  who  made  a  score  of 17 

Sergt.  W.  F.  Savage,  who  made  a  score  of 12 

Pri.  J.  Smith,  who  made  a  score  of 17 

Pri.  John  Fay,  who  made  a  score  of       .      .           10 

Total  75 

The  highest  score  made  by  any  team  was  eighty-seven. 
This  gave  an  impetus  not  alone  to  rifle  practise,  but  to 
every  form  of  military  efficiency.  Inspections  became 
more  rigid,  and  included  attendance  at  meetings,  at  drills, 
and  at  camp,  proficiency  in  military  duty,  the  manual  of 
arms,  and  evolutions,  dress,  soldierly  bearing,  and  ever}' 
form  of  military  efficiency.  Citizens  became  as  enthusi- 
astic as  the  members  of  the  company  in  Wakefield,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  presented  prizes  to  the  company 
to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  persons  receiving  the  high- 
est mark  of  proficiency  in  marksmanship  and  drill. 
FOR  MARKSMANSHIP. 

First  Prize. —  Maj.  Geo.  O.  Carpenter,  1S6S. 

Second  Prize.  —  Capt.  Samuel  C.  Kingman,  1SS1. 

Third  Prize.  —  George  Cheeney,  iSSS. 
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FOR  DRILLING. 

First  Prize.  —  Cyrus  Wakefield. 
Second  Prize.  —  S.  O.  Richardson. 
Third  Prize.  —  Hon.  Lucius  Beebe. 


These  prizes  have  been  won  and  held  for  the  year  set 
opposite  each  name  by  the  following  men  :  — 


FOR  MARKSMANSHIP. 
First  Prize. 


1S76, 

1877- 
1878, 
1879, 
18S0, 
1SS1, 
1SS2, 
1883, 
1SS4, 
18S5. 


Lieut.  Charles  A.  Cheney. 
Pri.  Fred  Newhall. 
Sergt.  A.  A.  Hook. 
Pri.  J.  W.  Smith. 
Sergt.  R.  Howard. 
Sergt.  D.  Ogilvie. 
Sergt.  R.  Howard. 
Capt.  R.  Howard,. 
Corp.  Chas.  Jones. 
Sergt.  E.  J.  Gihon. 


1856,  Pri.  J.  W.  Babbitt. 

1857,  Pri.  J.  W.  Babbitt. 
18SS,  Pri.  J.W.  Babbitt. 
1SS9,  Pri.  C.  E.  Horton. 

1590,  Pri.  J.  H.  Keough. 

1591,  Sergt.  J.  L.  Orr. 

1592,  Sergt.  P.  S.  Killam 

1593,  Corp.  E.  J.  Gihon. 

1594,  Corp.  R.  Howard. 


Second  Prize. 


1S81,  Sergt.  R.  Howard. 
1SS2,  Lieut.  C.  A.  Cheney. 
18S4.  Pri.  J.  Davies. 
1SS5,  Corp.  II.  T.  Millett. 
1S86,  Sergt.  G.  H.  Taylor. 
1SS7,  Corp.  F.  E.  Bunker. 
iSSS,  Pri.  Piere  Fredin. 


1SS9,  Pri.  W.  G.  Cook. 

1590,  Mus.  P.  S.  Killam. 

1591,  Pri.  J.  H.  Keough. 
1892,  Sergt.  J.  L.  Orr. 

1593,  Corp.  R.  Howard. 

1594,  Mus.  P.  S.  Killam. 


Third  Prize. 


iSSS,  Pri.  J.  II.  Keough. 
1SS9,  Lieut.  C.  H.  Stearns. 

1590,  Pri.  A.  E.  Cooper. 

1591,  Mus.  P.  S.  Killam. 


1S92,  Lieut.  E.  J.  Gihon. 
1893,  Pri-  w-  R-  Murphy. 
1S94,  Sergt.  F.  E.  Gray. 


1551,  Sergt.  R.  Howard. 

1552,  Sergt.  R.  Howard. 

1553,  Pri.  F.  H.  Emerson. 
1S84,  Sergt.  C.  H.  Steams. 
1SS5,  Sergt.  C.  H.  Steams. 
1886,  Sergt.  C.  H.  Steams. 
1S87,  Sergt.  E.  J.  Gihon. 


DRILLING. 
First  Prize. 

iSSS,  Sergt.  E.  J.  Gihon. 

1SS9,  Sergt.  P.  J.  Flanders. 

1590,  Sergt.  E.  E.  Morrison. 

1591,  Sergt.  E.  E.  Morrison. 

1592,  Sergt.  F.  E.  Gray. 

1593,  Sergt.  F.  E.  Gray. 

1594,  Sergt.  F.  E.  Gray. 


1SS1,  Pri.  F.  H.  Emerson. 

1852,  Sergt.  Geo.  H.  Taylor. 

1853,  Sergt.  C.  H.  Stearns. 

1554,  Sergt.  C.  H.  Whiting. 

1555.  Corp.  E.  F.  Preston. 

1886,  Corp.  E.  F.  Preston. 

1887,  Sergt.  P.  I.  Flanders. 


Second  Prize. 

iSSS,  Sergt.  P.  J.  Flanders. 
1SS9,  Sergt.  E.  E.  Morrison. 
1S90,  Sergt.  F.  E.  Bumpus. 
1891    Sergt.  J.  L.  Orr. 

1592,  Sergt.  J.  E.  Coombs. 

1593,  Pri.  J.  H.  Keough. 

1594,  Pri.  J.  H.  Keough. 


1551,  Pri.  W.  F.  Godfrey. 

1552,  Pri.  F.  H.  Emerson. 

1553,  Sergt.  C.  P.  Knight. 
18S4,  Corp.  L.  O.  Berry. 

1555,  Sergt.  E.  J.  Gihon. 

1556,  Pri.  W.  F.  Godfrey. 

1557,  Corp.  E.  F.  Preston. 


Third  Prize. 

iSSS.  Pri.  G.  E.  Zwicker 
1SS9.  Sergt.  E.  E.  Morrison. 
1S90,  Sergt.  P.  J.  Flanders. 
1891,  Pri.  J.  H.  Keough. 

1592.  Pri.  J.  H.  Keough. 

1593.  Pri.  G.  I.  Thrush. 

1594.  Pri.  G.  J.  Thrush. 


Record  of  R.  L.  G.  Rifle  Team. 

This  team  has  a  record  which  has  never  been  equaled 
in  New  England,  and  has  won  more  trophies  than  any 
other  rifle  team. 

In  1879.  it  won  first  prize,  -'The  Providence  Tool  Com- 
pany Cup,"  bv  a  score  of  103  out  of  a  possible  125.     The 
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AJ.  GEORGE  HENRY  TAYLOR  is  of  Scottish 
parentage,  and  his  ancestors  claimed  descent  from 
the  Calhouns.  The  grandmother  of  George  was  Mar- 
garet Calhoun,  and  his  father,  Robert  Taylor,  was  born 
in  Inverness,  Scotland,  in  1S1S.  The  mother  of  George 
was  Mary  (Lamb)  Taylor,  also  of  Scotland.  His  parents 
came  to  America  in  about  1836,  and  George  Henry" was 
born  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  July  22,  i860.  From  Somer- 
ville,  the  family  removed  to  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  in  1864, 
where  the  son  attended  the  schools  for  awhile,  and  ob- 
tained as  much  of  an  education  as  was  obtainable  under 
the  adverse  circumstances  with  which  he  was  obliged  to 
contend;  for,  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1870,  he  was 
compelled  thus  early  in  life  to  find  employment,  in  order 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family,  consisting  of  his 
mother,  three  sisters,  and  himself.  In  such  a  school  of 
experience  as  this,  he  was 
receiving  that  salutary  disci- 
pline which  served  to  de- 
velop the  physical  and  manly 
qualities  of  his  nature  and 
prepare  him  for  the  stern  and 
responsible  duties  of  a  busi- 
ness life.  Though  the  school- 
room must  be  exchanged 
for  the  workshop,  he  did  not 
feel  that  laboring  with  his 
hands  necessarily  prevented 
the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  so,  being  mostly  de- 
prived of  the  privileges  of 
the  day  schools,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  evening 
schools  during  the  winter 
seasons,  hoping  thereby  to 
keep  pace  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  with  his  more 
privileged  associates.  His 
business  life  commenced  in 
the  mills  of  1!.  P.  &  R. 
Knight,  located  at  Hyde 
Park,  where  he  continued 
for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Leaving  mill  life,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  retail  dry  goods 
store  in  Hyde  Park,  but  the  narrow  confines  behind  a 
counter  were  too  contracted  for  his  active  temperament 
and  ambitious  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  become  master 
of  a  trade,  and  he  sought  and  found  employment  in  the 
works  of  the  American  Tool  Machine  Company,  of  Hyde 
Park  ;  and,  after  a  service  of  three  years,  he  came  to 
Wakefield,  March  4,  1880,  and  entered  the  employ  of 
Daniel  Goss,  in  the  heating  and  plumbing  business. 
Three  years  after,  he  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Goss, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Daniel  Goss  &  Co.  A  year 
later,  this  partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Goss  removing 
from  town.  Since  that  time,  Major  Taylor  has  continued 
at  the  same  stand,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Mechanic 
Streets,  doing  a  large  and  successful  business  for  himself. 
In  his  boyhood   days,  he   lived   in   the  vicinity  of  Read- 


MAJ.  GEORGE    H.  TAYLOR 


ville,  where  Camp  Meigs  was  located.  The  stirring 
scenes  of  1864,  and  the  mustering  out  of  the  victorious 
battle-scarred  veteran  heroes  of  the  Rebellion  who 
had  freely  offered  their  lives  that  liberty  might  live, 
produced  a  vivid  impression  on  his  boyish  mind,  and 
stimulated  his  patriotic  instincts,  arousing  an  enthusiasm 
for  military  life  that  subsequently  led  him  to  desire  com- 
panionship with  military  men.  While  at  Hyde  Park,  he 
became  connected  with  the  High  School  Batallion  of  that 
place.  Though  not  a  member  of  the  school,  his  associ- 
ates were  so  kindly  disposed  toward  him  that  they  favored 
his  admission,  and  the  officials  gave  their  approval,  so 
that  he  was  accepted  and  promoted  from  private  to  cor- 
poral. In  1880,  he  identified  himself  with  Wakefield's 
favoiite  organization,  the  Richardson  Light  Guard,  by 
entering  their  ranks  as  a  private.     By  his  aptness,  fidelity, 

and  efficiency,  he  rapidly 
earned  subsequent  promo- 
tions of  corporal  and  ser- 
geant, and,  in  T883,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  second 
lieutenant,  and  first  lieuten- 
ant in  1884,  and  captain  of 
the  company  in  1 888,  and  in 
1890  he  was  elected  major 
of  the  historically  famous 
6th  Regiment  of  Massachu- 
setts Infantry,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  election  as  major, 
was  one  of  the  junior  cap- 
tains of  the  regiment.  He 
has  held  a  number  of  regi- 
mental positions,  and,  in 
1886,  he  was  detailed  on 
Colonel  Green's  staff,  as  in- 
spector of  rifle  practise,  giv- 
ing full  satisfaction.  In  1887, 
while  first  lieutenant,  he  was 
detailed  to  command  other 
companies  of  the  6th  Reg- 
iment at  camp,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  in- 
spection. It  was  while  Major 
Taylor  was  captain,  in  iSSc), 
that  the  6th  Regiment  for  the  first  time  secured  the  tri- 
color of  the  State  militia,  through  the  superior  proficiency 
of  the  rifle  team  of  Co.  A  (Richardson  Light  Guard), 
Major  Taylor  being  captain  of  the  team.  His  con- 
nection with  the  military  is  an  honorable  record,  for  the 
Richardson  Light  Guard  holds  a  No.  1  position  in  the 
entire  State  militia,  and  its  rifle  team  is  the  pride  of 
the  State,  and  the  efforts  of  Major  Taylor  in  his  various 
military  positions  have  done  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
company,  and  reflected  honor  upon  the  State.  Major 
Taylor  has  the  hearty  friendship  of  his  superior  officers, 
as  he  also  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Richardson 
Light  Guard,  of  which  abundant  proof  has  been  given  on 
various  public  and  private  occasions. 

Major  Taylor  married  Sept.   26,  1888,  Miss  Abbie  L. 
Dennett.     They  have  one  son. 
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Killam,  and  J.  W.  Babbitt 
the  tricolor  for  the  regiment, 


team  consisted  of  Roger  Howard,  David  Ogilvie,  David 
H.  Walker,  William  B.  Daniel,  and  John  W.  Smith. 

In  1880,  it  won  second  prize  in  the  State  match, 
"Coat  of  Arms,"  by  the  score  of  181  in  a  possible  250, 
as  also  second  prize  in  the  association  match,  "  Engrav- 
ing," by  the  score  of  177  in  a  possible  250,  the  members 
of  this  team  being  Sergeant  Howard,  Corporal  Ogilvie, 
Privates  Daniels,  Graham,  and  Walker. 

In  1881,  it  won  first  prize,  "  Providence  Tool  Company 
Cup,"  by  a  score  of  105  in  a  possible  125.  In  this  team 
were  Sergeant  Howard,  Corporal  Ogilvie,  Corporal 
Daniels,  Privates  Lindsey  and  Walker. 

In  1S82,  it  won  third  prize,  "  Engraving,"  the  members 
of  the  team  being  Sergeant  Howard,  Sergeant  Ogilvie, 
Corporal  Daniels,  Privates  Walker  and  Lindsey. 

In  18S9,  the  team  consisting  of  Capt.  Geo.  H.  Tay- 
lor, Lieut.  E.  J.  Gihon,  Corp.  R.  Howard,  Privates  C.  E. 
Horton,  J.  H.  Keough,  P.  S. 
won  first  prize,  "  Engraving 
and  a  handsome 
silver  i  c  e  pitcher 
offered  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Parsons; 
score,  201  in  a  possi- 
ble 245. 

In  1S90,  the  team 
won  first  prize,  an 
"  Engraving."  Score 
282.  Possible,  345. 
Lieut.  E.  J.  Gihon, 
Sergt.  J.  L.  Orr,  *^ 
Corp.  R.  Howard, 
Corp.  F.  E.  Gray, 
Bug.  P.  S.  Killam, 
PrivatesJ.  H.  Keough 
and  C.  E.  Horton, 
composed  this  team. 

In  189 1,  the  fol- 
lowing team  won 
first  prize,  an  "  En- 
graving "  ;  score, 
298,  in  a  possible  345  :  Lieut.  E.  J.  Gihon,  Sergt.  J.  L. 
Orr,  Corp.  R.  Howard,  Corp.  F.  E.  Gray,  Mus.  P.  S. 
Killam,  Privates  J.  H.  Keough,  Duncan  Mcintosh. 

In  1892,  first  prize,  "  Engraving,"  was   won   by  Lieut. 

E.  J.  Gihon,  Sergt.  J.  L.  Orr,  Corp.    R.   Howard,   Corp. 

F.  E.  Gray,  Bug.   P.  S.  Killam,    Privates    C.   E.   Horton 
and  J.  H.  Keough.     Score  294.     Possible  345. 

In  1893,  first  prize  was  won  by  the  following  team: 
Capt.  E.  J.  Gihon,  Sergt.  J.  L.  Orr,  Sergt.  F.  E.  Gray. 
Corp.  R.  Howard,  Bug.  P.  S.  Killam,  Privates  W.  R. 
Murphy  and  J.  H.  Keough.  These  men  were  also  on 
the  6th  Regiment  team,  which  won  the  tricolor.  The 
prize  was  an  "Engraving,"  and  the  score  299  in  a  pos- 
sible 345. 

In  1894,  Capt.  E.  J.  Gihon,  Sergt.  F.  E.  Gray,  Corp. 
R.  Howard,  Bug.  P.  S.  Killam,  Privates  Geo.  Durward,  W. 
R.  Murphy,  and  J.  H.  Keough  won  first  prize,  an  '•  En- 
graving," by  a  score  of  297.     Possible,  345. 

In    addition    to   these    State   rifle    matches,  the    team 


visited  Biddeford,  Auburn,  and  Lewiston,  Me.,  in  1890, 
and  defeated  all  the  prominent  teams  in  that  State. 
They  also  visited,  in  1894,  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  defeated  the  team  there  ;  and  having  defeated  all 
comers  since  1889,  they  claim,  and  are  undoubtedly  en- 
titled to,  the  honor  of  being  the  champion  military  rifle 
team  of  New  England. 

In  a  recent  match  with  the  Salem  Cadets,  the  team 
made  the  highest  record  ever  made  in  the  country  by  a 
military  team  of  ten  men,  making  a  score  of  431  in  a 
possible  500.  This  team  comprised  Capt.  E.  J.  Gihon, 
Sergt.  E.  E.  Morrison,  Sergt.  F.  E.  Gray,  Corp.  R.  How- 
ard, Mus.  P.  S.  Killam,  Privates  G.  W.  Reid,  Geo. 
Durward,  J.  H.  Keough,  Chas.  A.  Evans,  Jr.,  and 
J.  Sutherland. 


Co.  A,  6th  Regt. 


STRAY   SHOTS. 

Co.  A,  6th  Regiment,   Richardson  Light  Guard,  has 
;;one  into  camp  for  eight  years,  with  every  man  allowed 

by  law. 

Co.  A  has  been 
ranked  as  "  excel- 
lent "  by  the  State 
inspector  for  1S93 
and  1S94.  This  is 
the  highest  rating  a 
company  can  re- 
ceive. In  1S86.  Co. 
A  won  first  prize  in  a 
competitive  drill  at 
Lowell  between  Cos. 
A,  H,  C,  and  G,  of 
the  6th  Regiment. 

Nov.  1,  1893,  Co. 
A  was  awarded  the 
State  prize  of  S50. 
for  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  rifle  practise 
in  the  State. 

In  1894.  the  com- 
pany was  awarded 
second  place.  Co.  A  was  also  awarded  the  State 
prize  of  $25,  in  1893,  for  qualifying  every  man  in  the 
company. 

The  company  was  again  awarded  the  same  prize,  $25. 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  1894. 

Much  of  this  proficiency  in  rifle  practise  is  due  to  the 
high  standard  fixed  by  Co.  A,  6th  Regiment,  and  no 
little  to  the  active  efforts  of  Captain  Gihon.  the  present 
commander  ;  his  acknowledged  ability  was  recognized  by 
the  adjutant-general,  who  detailed  him  to  take  command 
of  Co.  L,  6th  Regiment  ^colored),  of  Boston,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reorganizing  the  company.  This  detail  was  made 
March  5,  1S91,  and  he  was  returned  to  duty  with  Co.  A. 
April  20,  1891.  Captain  Gihon  was  born  in  Wakefield. 
Feb.  5,  1S65  ;  enlisted  in  Co.  A.  Sept.  6,  18S2  ;  was 
private,  corporal,  sergeant,  1st  sergeant,  2d  lieutenant.  1st 
lieutenant,  and  captain,  and  was  also  captain  in  H.  M. 
Warren  Camp,  S.  of  Y..  in  iSSS. 

The  following  captains  of  the  Richardson  Light  Guard. 


MEMBERS   OF  RIFLE  TEAM, 

M.  V.  M.,  Richardson  Light  Guard,  Wakefield 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


NATHANIEL  DEARBORN,  bom  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  in  1786,  and  removed  to  Boston  with  his 
father,  and  with  him  opened  a  book  store  in  the  previously 
famous  Green  Dragon  Tavern.  He  was  the  first  to  write 
against  imprisonment  for  debt,  buying  a  press  and  type 
and  publishing  a  newspaper  to  disseminate  his  progres- 
sive ideas.  In  after  years  he  wrote  and  published  books 
on  several  subjects,  including  "  A  Guide  for  Chess  Play- 
ing," "  Humor,"  "  Wit  and  Wisdom,"  "  Guide  Through 
Mt.  Auburn,"  "  Boston  Notions,"  and  the  "  American 
Text  Book  for  Letters,"  a  standard  work,  illustrating  them 
with  his  own  graver.  He  engraved  the  first  woodcut 
executed  in  Boston,  a  dragoon  on  a  prancing  horse,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Boston  Patriot  over  a  call  for  cavalry 
for  the  War  of  1812,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  exhibition  in 
the  Old  South  (Boston)  collection.    He  served  his  country 


NATHANIEL  D.   DEARBORN. 


NATHANIEL    DEARBORN. 
NATHANIEL  S.   DEARBORN. 


in  the  War  of  1812,  and  died  at  South  Reading  in  1852, 
and  is  buried  at  Lakeside  Cemetery.  He  married  Mary 
Sigourney,  a  lineal  descendent  of  Andre  Sejourne'  (angli- 
cized, Andrew  Sigourney),  a  Huguenot  or  French  refugee. 

Nathaniel  Sigourney  Dearborn,  born  in  Boston, 
Jan.  28,  1814.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Nathaniel  Dearborn. 
He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  his  father's  office  and 
afterwards  went  to  New  York  City  and  opened  a  plate 
printing  office.  Returning  to  Boston  shortly  afterwards, 
he  established  himself  on  Water  Street,  in  the  type  print- 
ing business,  where  he  succeeded  in  building  up  a  trade 
second  to  none  in  the  city.  He  afterwards  sold  out  and 
embarked  in  the  engraving  and  stationery  business  on 
School  Street,  where  for  twenty-five  years  he  maintained 


the   reputation   of  doing    some    of  the  finest  work  in  the 
city.     He  published  the  "  American  Text  Book  of  Let- 
ters," which  his  father  originated,  making  many  additions 
thereto.     July  1,  1835,  he  married  Mary  Eliza  Davis,  who 
died  Dec.  9,  1867,  widely  known  for  her  consistent  Chris- 
tian life  and   charitable   works.     In  1846,  he  removed  to 
Wakefield  (then  South  Reading).     He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  military  affairs,  was  a   member  of  the   Boston 
City  Guard  for  twenty  years,  and  in  command  of  the  com- 
pany   at    the    rendition    of     Burns   to   Southern   slavery, 
under  the    Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  was  active  in  the  forma- 
tion   of  the    Richardson    Light    Guard    in    185 1,    being 
elected   first  lieutenant ;    was  chief  marshal    on    various 
occasions,  notably  at  the  changing  of  the  town's  name 
to  Wakefield ;  was   a  trustee  of  Lakeside  Cemetery,  and 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  church.    Mr.  Dearborn  was  pub- 
lic spirited,  and  his  purse 
was  ever  open  to  help  the 
needy.     He  died    at   his 
home  on  Chestnut  Street, 
Wakefield,  Dec.  24,  189 1, 
after  an  illness  extending 
over  three  years,  and  is 
buried  at  Lakeside  Ceme- 
tery. 

Nathaniel  Davis 
Dearborn  came  to  South 
Reading  with  the  family, 
and  soon  after  entered 
the  high  school  by  special 
permit  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, as  he  was  then 
under  age.  He  removed 
from  the  town  after  mar- 
riage till  1869,  when  he 
built  a  n  d  occupied  a 
house  at  the  Junction  for 
several  years.  He  revised 
the  "American  Text 
Book "  and  reengraved 
the  steel  a  n  d  copper 
plates  illustrating  it, 
which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  inBoston, 
in  1871,  and  which  had  been  engraved  by  his  grandfather 
so  many  years  before.  He  has  led  rather  a  retired  life 
and  is  known  principally  in  social  and  musical  circles. 

Stanley  Burt  Dearborn,  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  25, 
1846,  educated  in  South  Reading  public  schools.  In 
1863,  although  under  age,  enlisted  in  Co.  L,  1st  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  Cold  Harbor,  Tolopotomy, 
North  Anna  River,  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
Boydton  Road,  Hatcher's  Run,  Weldon  Railroad,  also 
spring  campaign  of  1865,  and  Lee's  surrender.  For  twenty- 
five  years  he  has  carried  on  the  engraving  and  printing 
business  in  Boston.  Has  been  commander  of  Post  12, 
G.  A.  R.,  and  lieutenant  in  the  Richardson  Light  Guard. 


STANLEY   B.   DEARBORN. 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  REDDING. 
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with  the  dates  of  their  several  commissions,  are  hereby 
given  :  — 

John  Wiley,  2d,  Oct.  7,  1S51. 

Lieut.  N.  S.  Dearborn  commanded  the  company,  in  the  absence  of 
the  captain,  from  June  15,  1S52,  to  Dec.  13,  1853. 
James  F.  Emerson,  Nov.  [3,  1854. 
Geo.  O.  Carpenter,  Jan.  8,  1S56. 
John  Wiley,  2d,  August  18,  1857. 
James  F.  Emerson,  July  10,  1858. 
John  W.  Locke,  March  5,  1S59. 
Geo.  O.  Carpenter,  April  7,  i860. 
John  W.  Locke,  April  17,  1861. 
Henry  D.  Degen,  March  29,  1S62. 
Samuel  F.  Littlefield,  Sept.  n,  1862. 
James  F.  Emerson,  March  2S,  1S6S. 
Samuel  F.  Littlefield,  Feb.  25,  1870. 
John  M.  Cate,  March  19,  1873. 
Geo.  K.  Gilman,  August  22,  1S76. 
Albert  Mansfield,  Nov.  13,  1S76. 
Charles  F.  Woodward,  Feb.  27,  1879. 
Fred  W.  Hentz,  March  2,  1882. 
Rogei  Howard,  Nov.  10,  1SS2. 
Charles  A.  Cheney,  August  22,  1884. 
Geo.  H.  Taylor,  May  14,  1S88. 
Clinton  H.  Stearns,  July  14,  1890. 
Edward  J.  Gihon,  Jan.  2,  1893. 


ARHORY. 


Since  the  organization  of  the  Richardson  Light  Guard 
the  company  has  occupied  quarters  in  several  places  as 
convenience  or   necessity  required,  the   town  paying  rent 
for    occupancy,   and  being  reimbursed  to   a 
certain  amount  by  the  State. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  1894,  the  town  voted  to  erect  an  arm- 
ory for  the  use  of  the  company,  and  the  sum 
of  $12,000  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

A  lot  of  land  was  purchased  near  the  town 
hall,  and  a  most  commodious  structure,  with 
ample  drill  shed  attached,  was  erected,  and 
the  company  are  now  splendidly  quartered  in 
a  permanent  home. 

The  foregoing  narrative  presents  briefly  the 
military  trend  and  patriotic  purpose  of  the 
people  inhabiting  the  territory  now  known 
as  Wakefield,  Reading,  and  North  Reading, 
from  its  earliest  settlement  as  Redding,  in 
1644. 


THE    WAKEFIELD    HIGH    SCHOOL 
CADETS. 

The  history  of  the  Wakefield  High  School 
Cadets  commences  with  the  year  1S85,  and 
in  October  of  that  year  the  first  officers  were 
elected  The  cadets  have  had  an  uninter- 
rupted existence  since  then,  and  the  suc- 
cessive representatives  of  the  organization  have  partici- 
pated in  many  events  by  which  the  town,  school,  and 
members  have  been  justly  honored. 

The  cadets  entered  the  Second  Massachusetts  School 
Regiment  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  uniting  with  the 
Reading  and  the  Andover  Cadets  to   form  a   battalion. 


At  the  first  annual  field  clay  of  the  regiment  at  Wake- 
field, in  May,  1889,  the  cadets  won  second  honors,  in 
consequence  of  which  Capt.  Charles  H.  Sweetser,  com- 
mander of  the  winning  company,  was  chosen  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  following  year,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sweetser  was  chosen  major  of  the  Wakefield, 
Reading,  and  Andover  battalion,  being  succeeded  the 
next  year  by  Maj.  Chester  N.  Greenough,  of  Wakefield. 

The  cadets  have  won  other  honors  besides  those  at 
the  first  annual  field  day.  In  1886,  at  the  Fourth  of 
July  parade,  the  company  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  the  finest  appearing  organization  in  line.  In  1888, 
the  company  won  the  second  prize  in  competition  with 
Maiden  in  individual  drilling,  and  the  next  year  the  cadets 
won  a  picture  in  competition  with  the  Charlestown  Cadets. 

In  May  of  each  year,  the  cadets  have  acted  as  escort 
to  the  Grand  Army  post  of  Wakefield,  and  in  June  they 
have  held  their  annual  prize  drill.  They  have  also 
held  exhibition  drills  and  officers'  parties,  and  many  out- 
of-town  officers  and  cadets  have  enjoyed  their  hospitality. 
The  cadets  participated  in  the  grand  procession  in  Wake- 
field on  the  first  day  of  the  celebration  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Reading. 

The  officers  elected  in  1894  were:  Major,  A.  Leon 
Cutler  ;  adjutant,  E.  L.  Cheney  ;  Co.  "  A,"  captain,  H. 
A.  Perkins;  1st  lieutenant,  E.  L.  Cheney;  2d  lieuten- 
ant, R.  Dutton  ;  Co.  "  B,"  captain,  A.  E.  Stone:  1st 
lieutenant,    F.    L.    Edson  ;   2d  lieutenant,  L.  W.  Sweetser. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  WAKEFIELD   HIGH   SCHOOL 
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Capl.  A.  E.  Stone.  Maj.  A.  Leon  Cutler.  Capt.  H.  A.  Perkins. 

Lieut.  L.  W.  Sweetser.       Lieut.  F.  L.  Edson.       Lieut.  Ribero  Dutton.       Lieut.  E.  L.  Cheney 

Lieut.  Phillip  J.  Flnnders,  Military  Instructor. 


The  preceding  commanders  were  as  follows :  Capt. 
E.  Amos  Knight,  Capt.  D.  Harry  Darling.  Capt.  Fred 
H.  Anderson,  Maj.  Lilley  Eaton.  Capt.  Arthur  C.  Ander- 
son, Capt.  Ernest  H.  Tyzzer,  and  Capt.  W.  R.  F.merson. 

The  military  instructors  have  been  :  Capt.  F,  11.  Em- 
erson, Ser<;t.  H.  \\".  Walton,  and  Lieut.  P.  1.  Flanders. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  H.  WALKER  has  deserved  well 
of  his  town  and  country,  having  proved  his  cour- 
age and  patriotism  on  many  a  hard-fought  field  and  ex- 
hausting march.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Levi  Walker, 
of  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  who  married  Laura  Smith, 
of  South  Reading.  His  grandfather,  John  Walker,  served 
with  credit  seven  years  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  An- 
other grandfather,  Capt.  David  Smith,  was  also  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  under  fire  at  Concord 
Bridge,  April  ig,  1775.  Captain  Walker  was  born,  Feb. 
2,  183s,  in  Chester,  N.  H.,  where  his  father  was  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church.  He  died  in  1839.  The  widowed 
mother  with  her  young  child  then  returned  to  the  home 
of  her  father,  Capt.  Noah  Smith,  whose  ancient  domicile 
stood  a  little  north  of  where  is  now  the  Wakefield  town 
hall.  His  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools 
of  South  Reading.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  his  adventur- 
ous spirit  led  him  to  seek  his 
fortune  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  the  breaking  out 
of  the  great  Rebellion  found 
him  again  at  the  old  home. 
He  enlisted  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  Richardson  Light 
Guard,  Co.  E,  5th  Regiment, 
Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
for  the  first  campaign  of  the 
war,  terminating  at  Bull  Run. 
On  the  return  and  discharge 
of  his  regiment  he  remained 
at  the  front  and  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  quar- 
termasters' department  a  t 
Alexandria,  Ya.,  where  he 
was  badly  injured  by  being 
dragged  by  his  horse.  When 
able  to  leave  the  hospital,  the 
young  volunteer  enlisted  in 
the  famous  20th  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers  (a  Boston 
regiment).  Among  his  com- 
rades were  Horace  M.  War- 
ren, Thomas  M.  McKay,  and 

Robert  F.  Beckwith,  all  brave  men  of  South  Reading 
who  nobly  "  won  their  spurs  "  in  the  war  and  gave  up 
their  lives  in  the  cause.  In  the  spring  of  1S62,  he 
marched  with  his  regiment  in  Sedgwick's  division  of  Sum- 
ner's corps  to  the  peninsula,  under  General  McClellan, 
and  participated  in  all  the  general  engagements  and  many 
minor  affairs  of  that  memorable  and  bloody  campaign. 
At  this  time  he  was  sergeant-major  of  the  20th  Massa- 
chusetts and  had  received  minor  injuries,  but  no  disabling 
wounds.  At  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862, 
he  was  seriously  wounded  through  the  left  thigh,  and 
remained  on  the  ground  within  the  lines  of  "  Stonewall  " 
Jackson's  division.  When  Lee  fell  back  from  Sharps- 
burg,  Walker  was  rescued  and  had  his  wound  dressed  on 
the  fourth  day  and  was  near  losing  his  limb.  Youth  and 
good  blood   pulled  him   through,  however.     For  services 


CAPT.  WILLIAM    H.  WALKER 


rendered  he  was  commissioned,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was 
promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  took  command  of  the 
color  company  when  able  to  rejoin  his  regiment  on  the 
Rappahannock.  He  was  detached  on  staff  duty,  and  acted 
as  provost  marshal  at  Falmouth,  mounted  the  picket  and 
looked  after  its  line  as  far  as  the  "  Eacy  House,"  opposite 
Fredericksburg.  At  that  point  the  2d  division,  2d 
corps,  crossed,  and  with  Sedgwick's  6th  corps  stormed 
Marye's  Heights  and  for  a  time  drove  the  Confederates 
away.  Walker  always  considered  this  his  lucky  day,  for 
he  rode  a  white  horse  and  had  the  unluckiest  saddle  in 
the  division.  Colonel  Charles  of  the  Tammany  Regiment 
and  three  buglers  having  been  killed  over  it,  but  Lieuten- 
ant Walker  was  the  only  staff  officer  of  his  brigade  not 
dismounted,  and  who  reached  the  top  of  the  heights  with 
the  charge.     His  orderly  was  killed  and  himself  struck 

by  a  piece  of  shell.  In  his 
report  of  the  action  the 
brigade  commander  stated 
that,  "  Lieut.  William  H. 
Walker,  aide-de-camp,  was 
seriously  bruised  by  a  frag- 
ment of  shell  but  continued 
on  duty.  The  officers  of 
this  brigade  staff  could  not 
fail  to  do  honor  to  their  posi- 
tions under  any  circum- 
stances." When  Falmouth 
was  evacuated,  Walker  re- 
turned to  his  regiment  as 
adjutant  at  the  request  of 
Col.  Paul  Revere,  and 
brought  the  battalion  to 
Gettysburg  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  The  20th  Massa- 
chusetts suffered  severely  on 
the  second  and  third  days 
at  Gettysburg,  and  when 
Pickett's  advance  was 
checked  in  front  of  the  20th, 
its  officers  were  mostly  gone. 
Adjutant  Walker  took  the 
regiment  to  the  right  to 
assist  Webb's  brigade,  where 
the  brunt  of  the  fight  then  was.  In  the  rush  on  the  stone 
wall  he  was  wounded  in  both  thighs,  crawled  out  of  the 
mele'e,  and  in  a  brief  space  of  time  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg was  over.  He  was  made  a  captain  from  the  date 
of  this  battle.  Partly  recovering  from  his  wounds,  Cap- 
tain Walker  was  placed  on  detached  service  for  Han- 
cock's Veteran  Corps,  etc.,  and  later  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment, when  Grant  took  command  at  Brandy  Station,  Va. 
Being  unable  to  ride,  he  was  honorably  mustered  out  on 
account  of  wounds  received  in  the  service,  and  took  a 
position  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington. 
In  1872,  he  went  to  the  Interior  Department,  where  he 
still  is.  Has  held  various  commissions  to  make  treaties 
with  Indian  tribes,  etc.,  and  has  now  been  for  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century  in  the  military  or  civil  service  of  his 
country. 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  REDDING. 
THE    CIVIL    WAR. —  READING'S   ROLL   OF    HONOR. 

Inscribed  upon  the  Soldiers'  Monument  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Reading. 
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Corp.  Sumner  B.  Voting 


Geo.  W.  Nelson 
John  E.  Robinson 
Thomas  K.  Bancroft 
Albert  B.  Emerson 
Edward  E.  Pratt     . 
Chas.  L.  Crouch     . 
Chas.  O.  Young 


S.  Nelson  Weston 
Edward  E.  Nichols 
Jeremiah  Delay 


Capt.  Chas.  H.  Stevens  . 


Thomas  S.  Wakefield 
Oliver  S.  Hartshorn  . 
Henry  K.  Parker    . 


Robert  E.  Nichols 
Corp.  Chas.  A.  Dinsmoor 


Joint  II.  Weston 
I  lenrv  E.  Wardwe 


Corp.  Robert  E.  Weston 

Geo.  B.  Winn    .... 
Adam  Hetler    .... 
Corp.  Otis  B.  Sanborn    . 
Sergt.  Harrison  Tibbetts 
Mathias  Campbell 
Henry  W.  Rummer,  Jr. 
Patrick  Delay    .... 
Sydney  Copeland  .     . 
I  )aniel  Berry      .... 
Thomas  Hetler      .     .     . 


Chas.  Holt  .... 
Sergt.  Geo.  J.  Bartlett 
Eeonard  Peterson 


Corp.  Jules  R.  Allen  . 
David  O'Keefe 
Corp.  Asa  P.  Tibbetts 
Corp.  Tobias  Pinkham 
Henry  Damon,  2d 
Sergt.  Asa  C.  Buck    . 
John  A.  Barnes 
Benj.  A.  Sanborn  . 
Moses  E.  Eaton     .     . 
Samuel  Prentiss 


Josiah  A.  Smith 
Chas.  W.  Jones 
Albert  Damon  . 


Jonathan  Cook,  Jr. 


Solon  B.  Smith 
Chas.  II.  Houseman 


Co.  A,  1 2th  Regiment,  M.  V. 

Co.  I),  59th  Regiment,  M.  V. 

1st  Heavy  Artillery,  M.  V. 
Co.  G,  13th  Regiment,  M.  V. 
Co.  D,  22d  Regiment,  M.  V. 
Co.  D,  50th  Regiment,  M.  V. 
Co.  G,  13th  Regiment,  M.  V. 
Co.  A,  12th  Regiment,  M.  V. 

Co.  D,  50th  Regiment,  M.  V. 

Co.  D,  50th  Regiment,  M.  V. 

Co.  D,  50th  Regiment,  M.  V.  (formerly 

Co.  D,  22d  Regiment). 

Co.  A,  15th  Regiment,  M.  V. 


Co.  K,  25th  Regiment,  Wis.  V. 
Co.  E,  8th  Regiment,  M.  V. 
Co.  L,  1st  Colorado  Cavalry. 

2d   Regiment  United  States  Cavalry 
(formerly  Co.  E,  5th  Regiment,  M.  V). 
Co.  D,  56th  Regiment,  M.  V.  (formerly 
8th  Battery). 
Co.  D,  50th  Regiment,  M.  V. 
Co.  D,  33d  Regiment,  M.  Y.  (formerly 

Co.  B.  5th  Regiment). 

Co.  A,  20th  Regiment,  M.  Y.  (formerly 

Co.  B,  5th  Regiment) 


Co.  G,  33d  Regiment,  M.  V. 
Co.  E,  1 6th  Regiment,  M.  V. 
Co.  D,  33d  Regiment.  M.  Y. 
Co.  A,  12th  Regiment,  M.  Y. 
Co.  D,  33d  Regiment,  M.  V. 
Co.  A,  12th  Regiment,  M.  V, 
Co.  D,  26th  Regiment.  M.  Y. 
Co.  D,  22d  Regiment,  M.  Y. 
Co.  H,  14th  Regiment,  M.  Y 
Co.  F,  5th  Regiment,  M.  V. 

Co.  D,  50th  Regiment,  M.  V. 

Co.  D,  50th  Regiment,  M.  Y. 

Co.  D,  33d  Regiment,  M.  Y.  (formerly 

Co.  B,  5th  Regiment). 

Co.  1),  33d  Regiment,  M.  Y. 
Co.  A,  9th  Regiment,  M.  V. 

Co.  D,  50th  Regiment,  M.  Y. 

Co.  D,  50th  Regiment,  M.  V. 

Co.  E,  16th  Regiment,  M.  V. 

Co.  D,  50th  Regiment,  M.  Y 

Co.  D,  50th  Regiment,  M.  V. 

Co.  D,  22d  Regiment,  M.  Y. 

Co.  D,  50th  Regiment,  M.  Y. 
Co.  1),  50th  Regiment,  M.  Y.  (formerly 

Co.  G,  iSth  Regiment). 

Co.  R,  iSth  Regiment,  M.  Y. 

Co.  I),  22d  Regiment,  M.  Y. 

Co.  E,  16th  Regiment.  M.  Y. 


Co.  H,  24th  Regiment,  M.  Y.  (formerly 
in  Co.  B,  5th  Regiment). 

Co.  K,  iSth  Regiment,  M.  Y. 

Co.  A,  32c!  Regiment,  M.  Y. 


r,   1863;  died  at 
5  years. 


Taken  prisoner  at  Gettysburg,    Jul) 

Richmond,  Ya.,  Feb.  27,  1864,  aet. 
Rilled  at  Petersburg,  Ya.,  July  4,  1864,  aet.  19  years 
Rilled  at  Spottsylvania,  Ya.,  May  19,  1864,  aet.  20  years. 
Killed  at  Spottsylvania,  Ya.,  May  8,  1864,  set.  23  years. 
Killed  in  the  Wilderness,  Ya.,  May  5,  1864,  aet.  44  years. 
Died  in  Reading,  (Jet.  13,  1863,  aet.  32  years. 
Died  in  Reading,  Sept.  25,  1S63,  aet.  28  years. 
Died   at    Rappahannock   Station,   Va.,   Sept.   S,    1863, 

aet.  36  years. 
Died  in  Reading,  Sept.  6,  1863,  aet.  34  years. 
Died  in  Reading,  August  20,  1S63,  aet.  28  years. 
Died   at   Mound    City,    111.,   August    10,    1863,  aet.   iS 

years. 
Enlisted   as    corporal.     Wounded    at    Fair   Oaks  and 

Gettysburg,   and    mortally    wounded    at     Bristow's 

Station,  Oct.  14,  1863;  died  at  Alexandria,  Ya.,  Oct. 

15,  1S63,  aet.  27  years. 
Died  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  August  4.  1S64,  aet.  34  years. 
Died  in  Reading,  June  21,  1S65,  aet.  21   years. 
Killed  near  Fort   Earned,  Kan.,  Sept.  25,  1S64,  aet.  22 

years. 
Died  in  Reading,  Dec.  3,  1862,  aet.  27  years. 

Mortally  wounded  and  captured  at  Petersburg,  fury 
30,  1S64  ;  died  August  5, 1864,  aet.  20  years. 

Died  in  Reading,  Oct.  26,  1865,  aet.  20  years. 

Died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  15,  1863.  aet.  19 
years. 

Died  in  Falmouth,  Ya.,  Jan.  13,  1S63,  aet.  25  years. 

Died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  4,  1863,  aet.  18  years. 
Died  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  Oct.  27,  1862,  aet.  56  years. 
Died  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Oct.  22,  1S62,  aet.  21   vears. 
Died  in  Alexandria,  Ya.,  Oct.  19,  1862,  aet.  2^  years. 
Died  in  Alexandria,  Ya.,  Oct.  7,  1S62,  aet.  44  years. 
Killed  at  Antietam,  Md.,  Sept.  17,  1S62,  aet.  20  years. 
Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  S,  1S62,  aet.  20  vears. 
Killed  at  Gaines  Mills,  Ya.,  June  27,  1S62,  aet.  20  vears. 
Died  in  Reading,  Jan.  26,  1S62,  an.  43  vears. 
Killed  at   Bull   Run,   Va.,  July    21,    1S61,  aet.  20  vears. 

The  first  Reading  volunteer  killed. 
Died  at  Mattoon,  111.,  August  9,  1S63,  aet.  29  vears. 
Died  at  Baton  Rouge  La.,  July  2,  1S63,  aet.  ^6  vears. 
Killed  at  Gettysburg,  July  3,  1S63.  aet.  21  years. 

Killed  at  Gettysburg,  July  3,  1863.  an.  20  vears. 
Died  at  Fairfax,  Ya.,  June  23,  1S63.  aet.  44  vears. 
Died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  June  S,  1S63,  aet.  40  vears. 
Died  at  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  May  2S.  1S63.  aet.  ^2  vears. 
Killed  at  Chancellorsville,  May  3,  1S63,  aet.  25  years. 
Died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La..  April  19.  1S63.  aet.  2S  vears. 
Died  in  Reading,  March  24.  1863,  aet.  24  vears. 
Died  in  Washington.  D.  C,  Feb.  19,  1S63,  aet.  24  years. 
Died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  rS,  1S63,  aet.  49  vears. 
Died  in  Reading.  March  19,  1S65,  aet.  ^2  years. 

Died  at   Baltimore.  Md..  Feb.  24,  iS6>,  aet.  iS  vears. 

Died  in  Reading,  Dec.  1,  1864.  an.  20  vears. 

Taken  prisoner  June  4,   1S64;   died  of   starvation    in 

Millen,  Ga..  Nov.  16.  1S64.  aet.  40  vears. 
Taken    prisoner    at    Ream's    Station,    June    30,  1S64  : 

died  of  starvation  at  Annapolis    Md..  Dec.  ^.  1S64. 

an.  33  years. 
Mortally  wounded  at  Weldon  Railroad.  Sept.  ^o.  1864  ; 

died  at  City  Point,  Va.,  1  let.  6,  1S04.  aet.  10  vears. 
Killed   at   Poplar  Grove  Church.  Ya..  Sept.    ^o.   1S64. 

an.  27  vears. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


GEORGE  W.  ABORN. 

A  glance  backward  through  the  last  few  decades  of  the  growth 
of  Wakefield  brings  forth,  with  distinctness,  the  familiar  face  and 
form  of  a  citizen  who,  during  the  years  of  his  activity,  was  notably 
a  pushing,  energetic,  and  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  future  of  Wake- 
field. Such  a  man  was  George  Washington  Aborn!  He  was  born 
in  Lynnfield,  May  24,  1834,  the  youngest  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Gould)  Aborn.  When  a  mere  child,  his  parents  removed  to  South 
Reading.  Becoming  of  age,  he  took  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  freight 
department  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  In  1863,  he  was 
appointed  station  agent  at  the  Wakefield  Upper  Depot  and  held  the 
place  about  ten  years.  He  then  entered  into  partnership  with  lames 
B.  E.  Parker  in  the  coal  and  wood  business,  and  after  Mr.  Parker's 
death  continued  the  business.  I  le  erected  houses  to  sell  and  to  rent, 
built  stores  for  business  purposes,  bought  large  tracts  of  land,  and 
after  removing  the  wood,  laid  out  streets,  thus  aiding  the  extension  of 
the  residential  limits  of  the  town.  At  least  six  of  the  present  dwelling- 
houses  on  Yale  Avenue  to-day  were  built  by  him,  and  one  is  still 
occupied  by  his  family.  Early  in  1S90,  he  sold  out  his  coal  and 
wood  business.  On  July  24,  1S90,  he  was  stricken  with  heart  failure 
and  expired  instantly.  In  his  death  Wakefield  lost  a  citizen  who  by 
every  act  and  deed  did  what  he  could  for  her  advancement.  Mr. 
Aborn  served  in  the  great  Civil  War.  He  enlisted  with  Co.  E., 
5th  Regiment,  on  the  ever  memorable  19th  of  April,  1S61,  holding 
the  rank  of  sergeant  ;  and  was  taken  a  prisoner  at  the  first  battle  of 
Hull  Run,  July  21,  iS6t.  He  was  following  his  company  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  had  paused  to  give  a  wounded  comrade  a  drink 
of  water,  when  the  Confederate  cavalry  seized  him.  Sergeant  Aborn 
with  two  comrades  of  his  own  company  who  had  also  been  taken 
prisoners,  were  hurried  to  Richmond,  and  then  to  New  Orleans,  and 
later  to  Salisbury,  N.  C.  After  eleven  months  in  captivity  he  was 
exchanged,  and  June  14,  1S62,  on  his  return  to  South  Reading,  was 
tendered  a  public  reception  by  his  townspeople. 

In  local  institutions,  Mr.  Aborn  always  took  a  deep  interest. 
He  served  on  the  school  board  from  [S75  to  1SS0;  was  a  member 
and  one  of  the  assessors  of  the  Congregational  church  for  several 
terms  ;  was  a  member  of  H.  M,  Warren  Post,  No.  12,  G.  A.  R.,  of 
the  Wakefield  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  Golden  Rule  Lodge, 
A.  F.  and  A.  M,  July  5,  i860,  he  married  Mary  Frances  Pennell, 
daughter  of  Sumner  and  Eunice  (Currier)  Pennell.  Five  children 
were  born  of  the  union  :  George  Pennell,  born  June  8,  1S63  ;  John 
Gould,  born  Dec.  1  r,  1865,  died  July  9,  1S67  ;  Arthur  Sumner,  born 
June  20,  1S6S  (the  day  Smith  Reading  became  Wakefield)  ;  Willard 
Grant,  born  Sept.  23,  1S70;  Grace  Eleanor,  born  April  29,  1S73. 


One  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens  of  Wakefield,  and 
still  in  active  usefulness  in  the  community,  is  Dea.  George  Reed 
Morrison. 

Born  in  Derry,  N.  H„  July  1,  1S15,  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
Morrison,  he  comes  of  sturdy  Scottish  lineage,  of  the  vigorous 
Presbyterian  stamp.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker, 
and  about  sixty  years  ago  came  to  South  Reading,  and  made  shoes 
for  Joseph  W.  Atwell  and  others.  A  few  years  later  he  entered  the 
employment  of  Capt.  Thomas  Emerson  as  a  shoe-cutter,  where  he 
remained  a  considerable  period.  Then  for  thirty  years  he  followed 
the  same  occupation  with  John  White  &  Co.  and  John  G.  Aborn, 
and  more  recently  at  the  shoe  factory  of  Henry  Haskell. 

Mr.  Morrison  has  always  been  actively  interested  in  the  growth 
and  best  development  of  his  adopted  town,  and  the  advancement  of 
her  cherished  institutions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  South  Reading 
Rifles,  holding  a  warrant  as  orderly  sergeant,  and  serving  as  clerk 
and  treasurer,  and  paraded  with  that  gallant  corps  at  the  bicentennial 
celebration  of  1844.  He  was  one  of  the  original  corporators  of  the 
Wakefield  Savings  Bank,  and  for  about  ten  years  was  treasurer  of 
the  local  cooperative  institution  known  as  the  Union  Store. 

In  the  religious  life  of  the  community  Deacon  Morrison  has  been 
most  closely  identified,  and  widely  known  and  respected.  In  1858,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  of  the  F'irst 
Parish  about  the  same  time.  He  was  elected  a  deacon  in  1S60,  for 
a  life  term,  and  has  been  a  devoted,  enthusiastic  laborer  and  counsel- 
lor in  all  departments  of  church  activity.  His  constancy  and  punctu- 
ality in  his  official  relations  have  been  remarkable,  for  in  all  his  long 
service  of  thirty-five  years  in  the  diaconate  he  has  never  failed  to  be 
present  and  officiate  at  a  single  one  of  the  bi-monthly  communion 
services  of  the  church.  For  twenty-five  years  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
Congregational  church,  having  declined  a  reelection  in  1893.  '^e 
was  formerly  president  of   the  Young   Men's   Christian  Association 


GEORGE    R.   MORRISON. 

of  South  Reading,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  the  first 
superintendent  of  the  Montrose  Sunday  school,  an  institution  that 
has  been  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  the  easterly  suburb  of 
Wakefield. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  married,  in  1S39,  to  Sarah  E.  Eaton,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Frederick  Ballard  Eaton,  a  descendant  of  an  early 
settler  of  the  old  town.  Their  children  are,  Miss  Sarah  Georgette 
Morrison,  and  Ella  E.,  wife  of  J.  Warren  Poland,  of  Wakefield. 


J)  jfosw^^,, 


RIOR  to  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
present  town  of  Reading  outranked  its 
^Jifty/f  sister  town  of  South  Reading  in  industries 
^  P>^~p2§sj  which,  for  that  time,  under  the  industrial 
conditions  then  everywhere  prevailing, 
were  of  marked  importance.  After  the  year  1855,  however, 
the  balance    gradually  changed,  until    finally    Wakefield 


YE   OLDEN-TIME  SHOE  SHOP. 

far  exceeded  its  neighbor  in  the  extent  of  its  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  To-day  Reading  is  chiefly 
a  place  of  residence,  although  the  few  industries 
of  the  town  produce  an  annual  product  far  larger 
than  many  suppose  ;  indeed,  when  aggregate 
value  of  product  is  considered,  the  results  were 
probably  never  more  important  than  at  present. 
Industries  which  in  former  days  were  active  have 
passed  entirely  away,  but  others  of  a  different 
character  have  taken  their  place.  The  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  and  cabinet-making 
were   formerly   the    leading    employments.     Of 


these,  the  first    named    was  the  more    ancient,  and  the 
other  the  more  extensive. 

The  pioneer  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  appears  to 
have  been  Lieut.  Joseph  Bancroft,  who,  about  1758,  began 
operations  on  a  somewhat  broader  scale  than  the  usual 
household  manufacture.  During  the  Revolutionary  period, 
Ephraim  Parker  and  Phineas  Sweetser  were  connected 
with  the  industry,  and  subsequently  we  find  the  names  of 
Daniel  Chute,  1792;  Jonathan  Temple,  1794;  David 
Pratt,  1796  ;  Silas  Smith,  1796  ;  Ephraim  Weston,  1S04  : 
Warren  Perkins,  1807  ;  Isaac  Upton,  Lilley  Eaton,  Lo- 
renzo Parker,  H.  G.  Richardson,  Win.  R.  Perkins,  John 
Adden,  Abiel  Holden,  D.  Farmer  Weston,  Thomas  H. 
Sweetser,  and  others,  all  of  whom  have  passed*  away. 
Stillman  E.  Parker,  George  E.  Leathe,  Joseph  L.  Pratt, 
Oilman  C.  Coggin,  Edwin  Bassett,  George  A.  Richardson. 
John  Burrill,  James  H.  Bancroft,  and  Roswell  N.  Temple 
have,  at  various  times,  been  engaged  in  the  industry,  and, 
still  later,  Messrs.  Jason  W.  Richardson,  E.  B.  Richardson. 
The  Brown  Shoe  Company,  Clifford  P.  Weston,  Hallett  & 
Urann,  The  Welch-Brush  Company,  and  Nathan  Bancroft. 


RESIDENCE  OF  JAMES  WIGHT, 
Sanborn  Street,  Reading. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


S 


YLVESTER  HARNDEN   was  born   Oct.   17,    1S04.      increasing  before  active   hostilities  began,  and  this  con- 
in  Wilmington,    Mass.       During  his    boyhood    his      stant  crippling  resulted  finally  in  bringing  his  business  to 


parents  removed  to  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  where  he  lived 
until  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  determined 
to  make  his  own  way  in  life,  and  to  carry  out  his  plans  he 
came  to  Reading,  and  bound  himself  as  an  apprentice  to 
Luther  Elliott,  who  was  engaged  in  the  cabinet-maker's 
trade.  Mr.  Harnden  served  his  time  faithfully  with  Mr. 
Elliott,  and  gained  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
cabinet-making.  In  1827,  when  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  finding  a  friend 
who  had  sufficient  confidence  in  him   to  loan   him  some 


a  crisis;  but  Mr.  Harnden  always  had  good,  strong  finan- 
cial friends, —  friends  who  were  willing  to  help  him  in 
every  emergency,  —  and  they  came  to  his  rescue  at  this 
time,  so  that  he  retained  his  hold  upon  his  manufactur- 
ing business  in  Reading,  and  carried  it  along  till  his 
death. 

In  spite  of  the  cares  of  his  business,  Mr.  Harnden 
was  always  a  prominent  man  in  town  affairs,  ever  aiding 
all  public  improvements.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  see 
the  necessity  of  the  Boston  &  Maine   Railroad.     It  will 


money,  this   friend   seeing  in  him  energy,  prudence,  and      be  remembered  by  many  that  the  first  project  relative  to 


foresight.  With  this  assistance  Mr.  Harnden  opened 
a  successful  career  as  a  manufacturer  of  furniture. 
He  worked  night  and  day  to  secure  success.  For  many 
years  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
driving  his  own  team  from 
Reading  to  Boston,  taking  to 
market  the  goods  which  had 
been  manufactured  in  his 
shop.  At  night,  on  return- 
ing home,  he  would  work 
half  the  night  in  getting 
another  load  ready  for  the 
next  day's  trip.  He  also 
worked  for  many  years  at 
the  bench,  securing  by  this 
practise  integrity  of  work- 
manship and  promptness  in 
filling  orders.  In  this  way 
he  built  up  his  trade,  which 
increased  rapidly.  In  i860, 
he  had  large  connections  in 
the  South  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  Some  of  the 
swift  clipper  ships  of  those 
days  carried  out  the  products 
of  the  Reading  manufactory, 
and  coasters  took  his  prod- 
ucts to  Southern   ports. 

He  was  the  first  manufact- 
urer to  recognize  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Schouley 
ventilated  refrigerator,  and  he  undertook  its  manufacture 
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this  road  was  to  carry  it  down  through  Woburn.  -Mr. 
Harnden,  with  Mr.  Stephen  Foster,  Mr.  William  R.  Per- 
kins, and   others,  saw   that  this  meant  leaving  Reading 

out  of  the  railroad  systems 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Boston,  and  by  their  per- 
sonal efforts,  having  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  James 
Hayward,  who  surveyed  the 
road,  and  who  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  road  were 
finally  induced  to  survey 
their  line  through  the  town 
of  Reading,  and  to  Mr.  Harn- 
den, more  than  to  any  other 
one  man,  is  Reading  in- 
debted for  her  present  rail- 
road facilities.  In  all  other 
matters  he  always  had  the 
future  welfare  of  Reading  in 
mind.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  foremost  men  in  all  works 
of  charity.  Open-handed  to 
a  fault,  he  made  as  many 
real  friends  as  any  man  who 
ever  carried  on  work  in  this 
town.  A  kind  parent,  he 
was  also  a  true  friend,  and 
even  when  he  had  prejudices, 
he  was  known   to  give  the  party  against  whom  he  bore 


on  a   large  scale.       The    principle  of  the  invention  was  them  the    warmest  and    friendliest    service.     He  was    a 

that  dry  air,  whether  cold  or  not,  was  essential  for  the  great  lover  of  music,  and  in  his  youth  was   known  as  an 

preservation  of  fruit,  foods,  etc.,  while  the  necessity  of  excellent  singer,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  choir  of  the 

purity  as  well   as   dryness    of    air    was    recognized  ;    so  Old  South  Church.     A  severe  illness,  however,  deprived 

the  well-known   Harnden  refrigerators  were  constructed  him   of   his  capacity    in  this    direction,  but   his  love    of 

to    secure  not  only  a  circulation    of  air    within    the    re-  music  he  retained,  and  whenever  a  singing-school  or  any 

frigerating  chamber,  but  a  supply  of  fresh  air  from  the  other  project  was  suggested  for  the  development  of  the 

outside.     Prior  to  this,   only  plain,   tight  ice-boxes  had  musical  talent  of  Reading,  Mr.  Harnden's  personal  and 


been  used. 

Mr.  Harnden  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  generous 
nature,  and  was  very  apt  to  give  longer  credits  than  a 
careful  attention  to  business  would  allow  ;  so  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  in  1S61,  he  found  himself  thoroughly 
embarrassed  on  account  of  his  large  connections  with 
Southern  towns.     The   difficulty  of   collections  had  been 


pecuniary  interests  were  at  once  enlisted, and  he  did  all  in 
his  power  to  stimulate  musical  instruction.  Mr.  Harnden 
married  Mary  Elizabeth  Sherman,  who  was  born  in 
Dover,  N.  H.,  and  was  the  stepdaughter  of  Col.  Thomas 
Parker,  of  Reading.  Mr.  Harnden  died  May  19,  1S73. 
Mrs.  Harnden  survived  him,  passing  away  April  1  o, 
1881. 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  REDDING. 
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The  founder  of  the  cabinet-making  industry  was  Am- 
brose Kingman,  long  since  deceased,  and  he  was  followed 
by  his  brother  Henry,  and  nephew  William,  and  by  Lu- 
ther Elliott,  Hammond  Flint,  Amos  Sweetser,  Charles 
Carter,  Henry  F.  Parker,  J.  W.  Beers,  S.  T.  Ruggles, 
John    Cheney,   Gardner  French,  D.  B.   Lovejoy,    D.   G. 


offices  of  trust  and  responsibility,  began  in  1840.  and 
conducted  until  1857,  the  manufacture  of  coach  lace  at 
a  factory  upon  Main  Street.  Subsequent  to  1832,  Messrs. 
Frost  &  Pratt  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clocks. 
This  industry  was  founded  by  Jonathan  Frost,  who  after- 
wards became  associated  with  Daniel  Pratt.     The  busi- 


HARNDEN'S   FURNITURE  AND   SAW  MILL. 
Showing  entrance  to  Mill  Yard,  Lyceum  Hall,  and  rear  of  Jewelry  Store  of  P.enj.  E.  Beard. 

Established  by  Sylvester  Harnden  about  1S30.  Through  his  personal  exertions  a  business  was  built  up  that  involved  a  large  amount  of  money  and  gave  employment  to 
many  of  Reading's  old-time  citizens  through  a  continuous  period  of  years.  Here  were  manufactured  various  articles  of  household  furniture  for  the  New  England  and 
Southern  trade,  with  refrigerators  as  a  specialty,  as  many  as  3,000  of  the  latter  being  the  output  in  one  season,  the  sales  in  1S57  amounting  to  $57,000.  As  an  evidence 
that  Mr.  Harnden's  business  sagacity  gave  to  the  town  a  solid  and  substantial  industry,  that  had  a  lasting  effect  on  its  internal  development,  it  might  be  noticed  that  Levi 
Abbott,  foreman  of  the  works,  was  continually  employed  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  and  Charles  F.  Pinkham  and  Edward  F.  Parker  for  thirty-five  and  thirty  years 
respectively.  The  death  of  Mr.  Harnden  in  1S73  marked  the  close  of  an  industry,  which  this  mill,  with  others  in  the  same  line,  had  made  Reading  widely  known  as  a 
manufacturing  center  of  not  a  little  importance.     Edward  Manning  continued  the  plant  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 


Richardson,  James'  Davis,   Charles  Manning,    Frederick 
Miller,  and  others,  among  whom   Dinsmore  &  Grouard, 
and  Sylvester  Harnden  hold  prominent  place.     Mr.  Harn- 
den long  conducted  the  old  mill  at  the  head  of  Haven 
Street,  which  was  burned  in  April,   1884.     Dinsmore  & 
Grouard    owned    the 
mill  on  Salem  Street, 
originally  built  about 
1850      by      William 
Badger,     and      now, 
somewhat      changed 
in    form,   carried    on 
under    the    superin- 
tendence   of     David 
Kendall. 

This  brief  general 
sketch  of  the  older 
industries  of  the 
town  should  not  omit 
mention  of  one  or 
two  points  of  historic 
interest,  although  the 
enterprises  to  which 
they  allude  have  long 
since  ceased  to  exist. 
Nathan  Weston,  of 
Reading,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  inventor  and  maker  of  the  first  silk  hat. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
manufacture  of  hats  in  the  town,  about  1812,  and  was 
followed  by  Thomas  Sweetser  and  Warren  Perkins.  No 
trace  of  this  industry  remains.  William  J.  Wightman, 
long   a  well-known   citizen,  who  held    various  municipal 


RESIDENCE  OF  J.  M.  PERLEY, 
Richardson  Avenue,  corner  Foster  Street,  Wakefield. 


ness  in  Reading  was  discontinued  about  1S59,  although 
Mr.  Pratt's  successors  still  continue  it  in  Boston.  In 
the  days  when  the  manufacture  of  tinware  and  stove  fit- 
tings was  of  considerable  local  importance,  Tristram 
Littlefield  began  the  business  in  Reading,  coming  thither 

from  Wakefield  in 
1S43.  The  manufac- 
ture of  organ-pipes, 
founded  in  1847  D}' 
Samuel  Pierce,  re- 
cently deceased,  but 
still  continued  by  his 
successors,  has  al- 
ways ranked  as  one 
of  the  permanent  and 
most  prosperous  in- 
dustries of  the  town  : 
while  the  manufacture 
of  church  organs,  con- 
ducted at  present  by 
f  i  r  m  s  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin, 
was  begun  by  the  late 
T  h  oinas  Appleton. 
and  carried  on  by 
him  in  a  factory  on 
Prospect  Street,  west 
of  the  railway  station,  which,  subsequently  removed  from 
its  original  site,  now  forms  part  of  the  premises  occu- 
pied by  the  machine  shop  of  H.  K.  Austin. 

The  modern  industries  of  Reading  include,  among 
others,  boots  and  shoes,  machinery,  paper  boxes,  rubber 
goods,  metallic  brushes,  organs,  organ-pipes,  and  neckties. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


NO   one    in    the   town   of    Reading  is   more  familiarly 
known  than  Samuel  Pierce,  who  came  to  the  town 
in  1837  from  his  native  place,  Hebron,  N.  H.,  where  he 
was  born  June  12,  1819.      His  parents  were   Samuel  and 
Olive  Pierce,  and   the    son   lived   upon   the    farm    in   that 
town  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  located 
in  Reading,  and   became    an    apprentice   to   the    cabinet- 
making  trade  under  the  late  George  Badger.      Five  years 
later,  or  in   1S42,  he   removed  to  Boston,  where  he   en- 
gaged with  E.  &  G.  G.  Hook,  the  famous  organ-builders, 
with  whom   he  learned  the  trade  of  metal  pipe-making, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  his   subsequent  wide  reputa- 
tion in  connection  with  that  industry.      A    year   prior  to 
his  going  to  Boston,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  E.  Eaton,  of 
North  Reading,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  one  only  of 
whom  survives,  Miss  Clara  C.  Pierce.    In  1846,  Mr.  Pierce 
returned  to  Reading,  and   in 
1847  began  the  manufacture 
of    metal  organ  pipes  for  the 
trade,  his  manufactory  being 
in  a    small    ell    of   his    resi- 
dence.    But  persistent  effort        ,§ 
and  a  determination  to  pro- 
duce only  the  best  soon   de- 
manded larger  quarters,  and 
he  has  lived  to  see  his  busi- 
ness   grow     to     proportions 
which    have    given  the  town 
of   Reading  an  enviable  and 
wide  reputation. 

From  the  making  of  metal 
organ  pipes,  Mr.  Pierce  has 
gradually  extended  his  busi- 
ness to  the  manufacture  of 
other  parts  of  the  organ,  em- 
bracing nearly  all  kinds  of 
material  used  by  builders, 
and  the  superior  quality  of 
his  work  being  everywhere 
acknowledged,  his  trade  is 
now  unquestionably  the  most 
extensive  on  this  continent, 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  British 
Provinces,  Jamaica,  and  South  America.  His  factory 
now  comprises  about  fourteen  thousand  feet  of  floor 
space,  and  the  service  of  fifty  workmen  are  required  in  the 
various  departments  of  construction,  finishing,  etc.  Be- 
side metal  pipes,  wood  pipes  are  manufactured,  and  these 
are  also  first  class  in  every  respect,  as  well  as  the  keys, 
pedals,  action  parts,  and  other  lines  which  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time.  The  large  force  of  workmen 
employed  have  long  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  are  skilled  in  work  they  perform, 
some  portions  of  which,  notably  known  as  voice-making, 
requiring  a  fine  conception  of  the  singing  qualities  of  an 
organ,  as  well  as  strength  of  tone.  In  18S3,  a  decora- 
tive department  was  added,  for  the  ornamentation  with 
gold  and  colors  of  the  show-pipes  used  in  the  fronts  of 
church  organs,  and  a  building  has  since  been   erected  for 


SAMUEL  PIERCE 


this  special  work.  The  following  figures  will  serve  to 
further  illustrate  the  growth  of  this  important  Reading 
industry:  In  1850,  Mr.  Pierce's  pay-roll  amounted  to 
about  $3,000  per  year.  For  the  past  five  years,  the 
average  has  been  very  nearly  $35,000  per  year.  He 
has  no  record  of  how  much  metal  of  various  kinds 
was  used  in  1850,  but  in  the  year  1892  the  amount 
used  was  as  follows:  27,000  pounds  tin.  43,475 
pounds. lead,  98,455  pounds  sheet  zinc,  580  pounds  brass, 
of  a  total  value  of  about  $14,000.  To  box  the  pipes 
made  from  this  material  about  five  car-loads  of  boards 
were  used. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Pierce's  great  business  interests, 
he  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  town,  and  has  in  every  way  encouraged  the  pro- 
gressive ideas  of   later  days.     His  fellow-townsmen  have 

always  placed  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  this  faith  in  him 
has  twice  been  rewarded  by 
public  office.  In  1870,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  selectmen 
of  Reading,and  the  same  year 
he  was  also  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  Great  and 
General  Court  of  the  com- 
monwealth, positions  which 
he  filled  with  credit  to  the 
town  and  the  State.  In  his 
capacity  of  selectman  he 
evinced  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  needs  of  Reading,  and 
the  people  saw  in  him  the 
material  for  higher  legisla- 
tive duties.  In  this  they 
were  not  disappointed.  He 
was  placed  on  many  impor- 
tant committees  of  the 
House,  and  his  counsel  and 
advice  in  those  bodies  proved 
of  great  value  in  all  matters 
coming  before  them.  He 
is    by   no    means    a    voluble 


man,  but  weighs  all  matters 
well  which  are  presented  to  him  for  consideration,  is 
careful  and  painstaking  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  and 
to  these  qualities  and  his  upright  character  may  justly 
be  attributed  the  success  he  has  attained  in  life.  He  is 
eminently  a  man  of  deeds,  not  words,  and  all  through  his 
long  business  career  in  the  town,  extending  over  a  half 
century,  he  has  shared  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his 
people.  His  large  business  has  not  only  served  to  help 
build  up  the  town,  but  has  given  it  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion nearly  all  over  the  civilized  world  as  a  manufacturing- 
center  of  the  highest  class,  thoroughly  reliable  in  all  busi- 
ness transactions,  and  a  record  in  which  all  feel  a  personal 
pride  and  interest. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Old  South 
Congregational  Society,  and  served  it  for  many  years  as 
treasurer. 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  REDDING. 
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To  Wakefield  belongs  the  credit  of  several  important 
inventions,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  development  of  at 
least  one  new  industry,  that  of  the  manufacture  of  rattan 
goods.  An  improved 
awl,  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  hand-sewed 
shoes,  was  devised  by 
Thomas  Woodward. 
Sr.,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first 
American  manufact- 
urer of  this  tool.  Mr. 
Woodward  began  the 
manufacture  of  shoe 
tools  in  Wakefield  as 
early  as  18 10,  and  the 
industry  founded  by 
him  has  been  con- 
ducted in  later  years 
by  his  son,  James  F. 
Woodward.  Tools 
made  by  this  estab- 
lishment were,  from 
the  first,  superior  to 
those  of  English  manufacture,  and  acquired  and  main- 
tained a  reputation  as  a  standard  article  until  the  man- 
ufacture of  hand-made  shoes  was  largely  superseded  by 
the  use  of  machinery.  The  credit  of  inventing  the  first 
razor-strop  of  the  well-known   modern  form  is  given   to 


LOBS  POUND   MILL, 
North  Reading. 


Charles  Emerson,  a  native  of  Wakefield,  and  this  indus- 
try, begun  by  him,  and  afterwards  continued  in  Wake- 
field by  the  Messrs.  Atwell,  was  one  of  the  industries  of 

importance  prior  to  the 
war.  Up  to  the  year 
i860,  the  principal  in- 
dustries of  the  town 
included  the  manufac- 
ture of  rattan  goods, 
iron  castings,  stoves, 
and  hollow  ware,  boots 
and  shoes,  medicinal 
preparations,  razor- 
strops,  mechanics' 
tools,  and  cordage.  As 
in  most  towns  in  East- 
ern Middlesex  County, 
the  boot  and  shoe  in- 
dustry was  one  of  the 
first  established,  and 
has  continued  of  con- 
siderable importance 
up  to  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  earliest  re- 
corded industrial  events  was  the  assignment  to  Jonas 
Eaton  of  certain  privileges,  on  condition  that  he  remained 


REUBEN   H.   O.   COPELAND. 

Reuben  Hardy  Oker  Copeland,  son  of  Elbridge  and  Ruth  B. 
Copeland,  was  born  in  Reading,  June  11,  1851.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town.  For  twenty-one  years  he  worked 
at  the  cabinet-making  trade,  first  for  Sylvester  Harnden  in  Reading, 
and  afterwards  for  a  Boston  firm.  He  resided  in  the  city  while  em- 
ployed there,  but  returned  to  Reading,  in  18S9,  to  assume  the  man- 
agement of  the  dry  goods  store  of  Copeland  &  Bowser,  in  which 
business  he  is  now  engaged.  Nov.  2S,  1S75,  he  was  married  to 
Georgiana  Blair,  of  Georgia,  Vt.  Their  children  are  Edward  E., 
Grace  E.,  and  George  D.  Mr.  Copeland  is  a  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  and  of  Ivanhoe  Lodge,  K.  of  P. 


MERRICK  A.  STONE. 

Merrick  A.  Stone,  son  of  Stillman  and  Jeanette  A.  Stone,  was 
bom  at  Rutland,  Mass..  June  25,  1S47.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  and  Wilbraham  Academy.  August  19,  1S69.  at  Aubum- 
dale,  he  entered  a  grocery  store  to  learn  the  business.  Sept.  1.  1S7  >, 
he  started  for  himself  in  the  grocery  business  in  Reading,  in  which 
he  is  still  engaged.  He  was  married  to  Rosamond  A.  Brooks,  Oct. 
6.  1S75.  Mr.  Stone  is  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Reading",  and  also  of  the  Reading  Cooperative  Bank,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank.  Me  is  a  charter  member  of 
Security  Lodge  20S.  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Enterprise  Rebekah  Lodge  103, 
1.  (>.  ( ).  F.,  Boston  Retail  Grocers'  Association.  Reading  Lodge 
Knights  of  Honor,  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Knights  of  Honor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  district  deputy  grand  director  of  the 
order. 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


FOREMOST  among  the  time-honored,  industrial  in- 
stitutions of  Wakefield  is  the  shoe  manufactory  of 
Thomas  Emerson's  Sons.  The  business  was  established 
by  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Emerson  in  1805,  and  by  his 
sons  and  grandson  has  been  continued  and  expanded  to 
the  present  time,  and  is  now  recognized  as  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  most  honorable  houses  in  the  trade.  The 
original  proprietor  was  born  in  the  old  parish  of  Read- 
ing, Oct.  2,  1785,  and  died  at  his  home  by  the  side  of 
Lake  Quannapowitt,  Nov.  29,  1S71.  Captain  Emerson, 
as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  possessed  of  sterling 
virtues,  a  generous 
spirit,  and  great 
business  sagacity, 
and  was  one  whom 
his  fellow-citizens 
delighted  to  honor. 
D  u  r  i  n  g  eight 
years  he  was  rep- 
resentative in  the 
legislature, and  was 
senator  two  years, 
and  filled  nearly 
every  office  in  the 
gift  of  his  towns- 
men. He  was  many 
years  president  of 
the  South  Reading 
M.  &  A.  Institution 
and  the  National 
Bank  of  South 
Reading,  and  was 
a  leading  member 
of  the  Congrega- 
tional church. 

Thomas  Emer- 
son, Jr.,  now  the 
senior  member,  en- 
tered the  firm  in 
1837,  which  then 
became  T  h  o  m  a  s 
Emerson  &  Son, 
and  has  given  fifty- 
eight  years  of  his 
long  life  to  the 
affairs  of  this  sue-  - 
cessful  and  pro- 
gressive house.  He 
is  president  of  the 
South  Reading  Mechanic  and  Agricultural  Institution,  a 
director  of  the  National  Bank,  and  a  gentleman  of  honor, 
integrity,  and  genial  courtesy.  He  has  been  prominent 
in  many  movements  and  organizations  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  native  town  and  the  benefit  of  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  but  now,  full  of  years,  he  waits  beside  the  silent 
sea,  resigning  to  younger  hands  the  activities  in  which  he 
formerly  delighted. 

Capt.  James  F.  Emerson,  the  second  son  of  the  founder, 
is  a  native  of   South  Reading,  and   was  admitted   to  the 
He  has   been   prominently  identified  for 


THOMAS   EMERSON,   1805. 
JAMES   F.   EMERSON,  1851. 


nearly  half  a  century  with  the  municipal,  financial,  and 
social  affairs  of  the  community,  having  been  twenty-five 
consecutive  years  town  treasurer,  and  twelve  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Wakefield  Savings  Bank,  director  of  the 
National  and  other  corporations,  and  is  much  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  town  of  his  birth.  He  was 
active,  in  185  i,  in  promoting  the  organization  of  the  Rich- 
ardson Light  Guard,  a  gallant  corps  of  worthy  fame  in 
peace  and  war,  and  was  several  years  its  commander. 

Edwin  Eugene  Emerson,  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Emerson,  Jr.,  entered  the  firm  in  1866,  and  has  demon- 
strated the  posses- 
sion of  the  best 
qualities  of  his  an- 
cestry, including  a 
sound  business  ca- 
pacity, unswerving 
integrity,  and  an 
active  public  spirit. 
He  has  been  for 
many  years  a  di- 
rector in  the  S.  R. 
M.  &  A.  Institu- 
tion, and  also  the 
Wakefield  Cooper- 
ative Bank. 

He  is  a  prom- 
inent and  active 
member  of  the 
C  o  ngregat  ional 
church  and  First 
Parish,  and  has 
been  many  years 
the  efficient  clerk 
of  the  parish. 

Thomas  Emer- 
son's Sons  have 
always  been  lead- 
ers in  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  foot- 
wear, for  years 
practically  estab- 
lishing the  styles. 
They  were  the  first 
house  to  operate 
successfully  a  Mc- 
Kay sewer,  and 
have  been  instru- 
mental in  introduc- 
ing many  new  varieties  of  leather.  The  early  factory  of 
the  firm  was  located  on  the  homestead  estate  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Emerson,  on  the  easterly  side  of  Main  Street. 
Here  for  a  long  period  was  the  center  of  the  shoe  trade 
of  South  Reading,  the  manufacturing  having  been  then 
done  at  small  shoemakers'  shops,  scattered  through  the 
town.  In  1862,  the  tin  factory  of  Burrage  Yale,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  Street  and  Yale  Avenue,  was  purchased  by 
the  firm,  considerably  enlarged  and  supplied  with  machin- 
ery, since  which  time  the  whole  business  in  all  its  depart- 
ments has  been  carried  on  under  one  roof. 


THOMAS  EMERSON'S  SONS, 
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in  the  town  and  carried  on  the  trade  of  shoe- 
making.  Among  the  early  manufacturers  of 
boots  and  shoes  were  Hon.  Thomas  Emerson, 
who  founded  the  house  still  existing  under  the 
name  of  Thomas  Emerson's  Sons,  James  Harts- 
horn, Lemuel  Sweetser,  and  others.  The  firms 
connected  with  the  industry  in  recent  or  com- 
paratively recent  times,  besides  these  mentioned, 
are  L.  B.  Evans's  Son,  E.  H.  Walton,  L.  E. 
Howlett,  S.J.  Putney,  and  Henry  Haskell.  The 
manufacture  of  the  well-known  sherry  wine  bit- 
ters, begun  by  Dr.  S.  O.  Richardson  in  1882, 
led  to  an  extensive  business  in  that  proprietary 
medicinal  preparation.  The  manufacture  of 
cordage  carried  on  in  a  building  just  west  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  while  not  exten- 
sive, still  resulted  in  an  annual  product  of  some 
considerable  importance,  as  will  appear  from 
the  table  hereafter  inserted. 

The    rattan    industry,    founded    by   the    late 


RESIDENCE  OF  HARRIE  B.  THACHER, 
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Cyrus  Wakefield  about  1855,  soon  developed 
into  world-wide  prominence.  It  is  a  con- 
spicuous instance  of  the  creation  of  an  industry 
by  the  adaptation  of  a  natural  product,  —  which 
up  to  that  time  had  had  but  limited  application 
in  the  arts  —  to  wide  and  varied  uses,  and  of 
the  parallel  development  and  application  of  a 
series  of  ingenious  machines,  called  into  exis- 
tence by  the  demands  of  the  new  industry 
itself.  About  1855,  also,  the  foundry  business 
was  begun  in  Wakefield  in  its  present  location 
along  the  line  of  the  Boston  &:  Maine  Railroad, 
near  the  upper  station,  its  originators  being 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Blanchard,  Charles  Tarbell, 
William  Stewart,  and  J.  F.  Dane  ;  at  first  under 
the  firm  name  of  Blanchard,  Tarbell  &  Com- 
pany, later  under  corporate  form  styled  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Foundry  Company,  and  still 
later   conducted    by    the    Smith    &    Anthony 
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Company,  its  present  proprietors.  This  has 
always  been  one  of  the  distinctive  industries  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  known 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  New  England. 
The  manufacture  of  rattan  goods,  metallic 
castings  (stoves,  furnaces,  etc.),  and  boots 
and  shoes  still  comprise  the  leading  industries 
of  the  town,  and  with  these  should  be  included 
the  manufacture  of  pianos,  conducted  by  the 
well-known  H.  F.  Miller  &  Sons  Piano  Com- 
pany, and  that  of  knit  goods,  carried  on  bv 
Winship,  Boit  &  Company. 

There  are  other  industries  of  importance 
besides  these  which  have  been  mentioned, 
from  which  a  considerable  annual  product  is 
derived,  which  do  not  usually  attract  notice 
because  not  conducted  under  the  factory 
system.  For  example,  the  production  of  ice 
during  the  winter  months  has  for  many  years 
given  employment  to  numerous  men.  and  now 
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TWO  HUNDRED   AND   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


HENRY  KINGMAN,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  North  Bridgewater  (now  Brockton)  in 
1796.  He  was  the  son  of  Judith  (Washburn)  and  Seth 
Kingman,  and  was  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  genera- 
tion of  Henry  Kingman,  who  came  from  Wales  in  1632, 
and  settled  in  Weymouth;  was  made  free  in  1636,  grand 
juror  in  1637,  representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1638 
and  1652,  and  was  on  a  committee  to  lay  out  and  define 
the  town  ways.  At  a  meeting  of  the  descendants  of 
Henry  Kingman,  of  Weymouth,  held  in  Brockton  in 
1S90,  a  monument  was  dedicated  to  his  memory,  erected 
in  the  old  cemetery.  Seth  Kingman,  a  descendant  of 
the  above  in  the  sixth  generation,  and  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age,  Henry  Kingman  came  to 
Reading,  where  an  elder  brother,  Ambrose,  had  already 
established  himself  in  busi- 
ness, manufacturing  furni- 
ture on  a  small  scale,  also 
having  a  wheelwright  shop 
and  a  general  store.  He 
served  his  time  here,  learning 
the  cabinet-maker's  trade, 
and  later  bought  out  that 
portion  of  his  brother's  busi- 
ness. 

His  homestead,  erected  in 
1820,  stood  upon  the  corner 
of  what  is  now  Main  and 
Haven  Streets.  It  was 
moved  away  in  1894  and 
Masonic  Block  erected  upon 
the  site.  His  first  shops 
were  located  south  of  his 
residence,  fronting  on  what 
was  then  Sanborn  Lane,  af- 
terwards widened  and  called 
Haven  Street.  Others  were 
erected  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  land  now  occupied  by 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Totten,  and  on  Haven  Street 
west  of  Lyceum  Hall. 

In  addition  to  the  storage 
room  afforded  by  the  above,  it  was  his  custom  to  have 
the  manufactured  goods  stored  in  any  building  available 
for  the  purpose.  Among  others  used,  it  is  remembered 
that  the  basement  of  Old  South  Church  was  frequently 
stored  full  of  bureaus,  tables,  etc. 

There  were  no  railroads  and  no  expresses  in  those 
days,  and  the  furniture  when  ready  for  market  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Kingman's  own  teams,  and  driven  by  himself 
over  the  old  turnpike  to  Boston  for  shipment  to  New 
York  and  the  South. 

The  manufacturer  and  the  workmen  of  that  generation 
made  longer  days  than  is  customary  now,  and  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  him  to  drive  from  Reading  to  Boston 
and  to  Bridgewater  (where  he  also  had  men  employed), 
reaching  home  the  following  day.  His  ventures  were 
successful  from  the  beginning,  and  the  business  he  estab- 
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lished    was    continued    with    uninterrupted     prosperity 
throughout  the  troublesome  times  in  which  he  lived. 

He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  untiring  indus- 
try, liberal  in  his  manner  of  living,  and  a  generous  giver 
to  all  worthy  objects  brought  to  his  attention.  He  took 
great  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  town  in  which  he  lived,  and  was  always  ready  to 
discuss  them  from  his  standpoint.  His  views  upon  the 
subject  of  Masonry  were  very  positive,  and,  in  company 
with  many  of  the  citizens  of  that  time,  were  in  opposi- 
tion, and  much  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  defeating  the 
plans  of  those  known  to  be  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
order. 

There  were  ten  children  of  Seth  Kingman  and  Judith, 
his  wife,  and  their  descendants   are   prominent  to-day  in 
the  city  of   Brockton  and  adjoining  towns,  filling  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  social, 
political,    and    business    life 
of  that  part  of  the  State. 

Of  the  brothers,  Ambrose, 
an  elder  brother  of  Henry, 
as  previously  mentioned,  was 
located  in  Reading,  and  was 
a  prominent  factor  in  con- 
nection with  the  affairs  of 
the  town,  serving  his  fellow- 
men  in  the  several  capacities 
of  postmaster,  selectman,  and 
school  committee,  also  being 
prominent  in  church  affairs, 
a  deacon  of  the  Old  South 
Church. 

Mr.  Luther  Elliot,  of  this 
town,  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce, in  this  section  of  the 
country,  the  sawing  of  ve- 
neers, he  having  invented  a 
machine  for  this  purpose. 
With  the  financial  assistance 
of  Mr.  Kingman,  a  mill  priv- 
ilege was  secured  in  Woburn, 
^nd  considerable  business 
was  done  by  Mr.  Elliot  in 
that  line.  Sept.  23,  18 15, 
Mr.  Kingman  married  Sophronia,  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Parker,  of  Reading.  About  1842,0116  of  their  sons, 
Henry  Washburn,  and  a  son-in-law,  Mr.  William  Phelps, 
established  themselves  in  the  furniture  business  in  New 
York  City,  purchasing  the  interests  there  of  Loea  Parker 
and  Harrison  Parker.  Later,  Henry  W.  commenced 
business  on  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  on  his  own  account, 
and  a  younger  brother,  Martin,  continued  with  Mr.  Phelps. 
( )f  the  many  young  men  who  served  apprenticeship 
with  Henry  Kingman,  it  is  believed  there  are  only  two 
living  at  the  present  time,  one  of  them  being  Mr.  William 
Phelps,  mentioned  above,  and  the  other,  Mr.  J.  Harrison 
Gleason,  of  this  town.  The  latter  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  Henry  W.  Kingman  in  his  business  affairs 
until  his  death  in  1857.  Henry  Kingman  died  Nov.  14, 
i860,  and  his  wife  on  Feb.  28,  1858. 
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utilizes  ingenious  machinery.  The  manufacture  of  illum- 
inating gas  also,  begun  in  i860,  by  the  Citizens'  Gas 
Light  Company,  has,  until  recently,  from  the  works  now 
conducted  by  the  town  in  its  corporate  capacity,  been  the 
source  of  supply  of  this  luminant  for  the  three  towns  of 
Wakefield,  Reading,  and  Stoneham. 

The  industrial  growth  of  each  town  can  be  most  graph- 
ically portrayed  in  figures.  The  following  table  shows 
the  condition  of  the  industries  of  Reading  at  three  suc- 
cessive periods,  beginning  with  1855,  so  far  as  the  same 
can  be  measured  by  the  value  of  annual  product.  In 
order  to  permit  just  comparison  with  the  figures  for  1855, 
the  values  for  the  years  1865  and  1875  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  gold  basis,  inasmuch  as  currency  values  were 
inflated  in  those  years. 


Industries 

of 

Reading. 


Bakery  products 
Boots  and  shoes 
Brush  handles 
Building  trades 
Cider   .... 
Clothing  . 
Coach  lace    . 
Furniture  cabinet 
Lumber    .     . 
Neckties  . 
Organs      .     . 
Organ  pipes 
Pumps      .     . 
Tallow,  rendered 
Tinsmithing .     . 


Product, 

.S55. 


Product 
1S65. 


5191,500    $157,741 
20,000        54,624 


Product, 

1875- 


Totals 


1,500 

4,000 

205,000 

".273 

2,000 
[  0,000 


1 0,000 


$455,273 


3.05/ 

49,6i8 

3LS47 

S92 

15.924 
446 

637 


$314,786 


$2,679 

165,210 

714 

62,357 

2,250 

2.U3 

"9-177 

49.1 07 

26.339 

7  5° 

44,643 

4464 


S479.S33 


In  1855,  the  cabinet  industry  was  at  its  height,  the 
total  value  of  annual  product  being  $205,000.  There 
were  thirteen  estab- 
lishments in  this  line 
in  the  town,  and  nearly 
200  workmen  were  em- 
ployed. In  boots  and 
shoes,  also,  business 
was  flourishing,  the 
annual  product  being 
$191,500,  and  about 
425  persons  were  em- 
ployed, more  than  150 
of  whom  were  women. 
The  effect  of  the  war 
upon  both  industries, 
and  particularly  upon 
cabinet-making, 
through  the  destruc- 
tion of  Southern  trade, 
may  be  clearly  seen 
from  the  table,  and 
although  partial  re- 
covery took  place  before  1875,  a  decline  is  still  shown  in 
that  year  as  compared  with  1855. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establish- 
ments engaged  in  all  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
town  at  each  period,  together  with  the  number  employed, 
capital  invested,  and  value  of  product,  all  values  being 
in  gold  :  — 


Classification. 
Reading. 

1S55. 

1875. 

Number  of  establishments 

Number  employed 

Capital  invested 

Value  of  product 

4. 

654 

$100,000 

455.273 

47 
426 

Si  20,357 
479.833 

Another  point  of  comparison  is  found  in  1880,  and  the 
condition  of  the  industries  of  Reading,  as  disclosed  by 
the  United  States  census  taken  in  that  year,  appears  in 
the  following  table  :  — 


Industries 

OF 

Reading. 


a     z 


•z  a 


Capital. 


Boots  and  shoes    .... 

Brushes 

Building 

Clothing  (including  neckties 

Fireworks 

Food  preparations 
Furniture,  cabinet      .     .     . 

Leather  goods 

Metallic  goods 

Organ  pipes 

Rubber  goods 

Tallow,  rendered  .... 

Wagons 

Wooden  goods      .... 


Totals 


150 

40 

3 

"3 

17 

7 

42 

5 
10 

14 


43 


454 


24,450 
5,000 
2,500 

10,424 

10,000 
9,400 
4,000 
1,900 
7,500 

1 3,000 
S.ooo 
6,000 
1,500 
2,600 


$106,274 


Product. 


5105,566 
60,000 

7,000 
98,410 
30,000 
73.74o 
4S,ooo 

4,200 
14,000 
18,600 
60,000 
57,000 

4,000 
12,500 


S593-0 '6 


During  the   five 
industrv  continued 
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product  had   risen 
anti-bellum  period, 


years  subsequent  to  1S75,  the  cabinet 
to  decline  rapidly,  until,  in  18S0.  as 
shown  by  the  table,  the 
annual  product  was  less 
than  $50,000.  Boots 
and  shoes  also,  which 
in  Reading  had  been 
largely  confined  to  hand 
work,  felt  the  effect  of 
the  concentration  of  the 
industrv  in  factory 
towns  under  the  in- 
fluence of  machinery, 
the  annual  product  de- 
clining to  $105,566. 

Progress  i  n  other 
directions,  however, 
more  than  compensated 
for  these  losses,  and 
notwithstanding  certain 
deficiencies  in  the  sta- 
tistics, the  important 
fact  appears  that  the 
from  $460,273  as  shown  in  1S55.  the 
to  $593,016.  or  nearly  twenty-nine  per 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


JOSHUA  WHITTEMORE  was  born  in  Boston,  June 
29,  i8r4.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Whittemore,  of 
Boston,  of  the  Whittemores  of  Hitchin,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  England,  and  of  Nancy  Lawrence,  of  the  Law- 
rence and  Townley  families,  of  England.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  he  spent  the  next  three 
years  of  his  life  on  a  farm  in  Northampton,  Mass. 
Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  went  to  sea  at  this  early 
age,  and  made  many  voyages  to  San  Domingo,  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  Windward  Islands,  and  also  served  as 
seaman  on  the  pilot  boats  of  Boston  Harbor. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade, 
and  at  twenty-two  married  Catherine  E.  Moore,  of  Hal- 
ifax, N.  S.  He  helped  cover  the  dome  of  the  State  House 
with  copper,  worked  at  the  National  Theater  and  Boston 
Museum,  and  many  of  the  roofs  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Boston  bear  evidence  to 
the  thoroughness  with  which 
he  did  his  work.  In  1848, 
he  commenced  business  for 
himself,  covering  roofs  with 
tin,  copper,  iron,  and  zinc. 
In  1849,  he  bought  a  lot  of 
land  in  South  Reading,  and 
immediately  erected  the 
house  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  his  oldest  child, 
Mrs.  Martha  A.  Eustis,  95 
West  Chestnut  Street,  Wake- 
field. He  built  the  street 
from  Cedar  Street  to  his 
home,  and  this  was  the  first 
house  built  on  the  south  side 
of  "  Cowdrey's  Hill."  Here 
he  brought  up  his  family 
that  were  living  at  this  time. 
He  had  five  daughters  and 
one  son  :  Martha  A.,  born  in 
Boston,  married  Henry  W. 
Eustis;  Katherine  M.,  born 
in  Boston,  married  Edward 
M.Ransom;  Henrietta,  born 
in  Boston,  married  Maj.  Geo. 
H.  Teague ;  Sarah  Flora, 
born  in  Boston,  and  died  in  infancy  ;  Ellen  A.,  born  in 
Boston,  and  died  when  two  years  old  ;  Gerry  F.  Whitte- 
more, born   in   South  Reading,  married  Sara  L.  Thomas. 

His  children  were  educated  in  the  schools  of  South 
Reading,  and  are  settled  in  homes  near  the  old  home- 
stead. 

In  1850,11c  met  with  an  accident  on  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  at  Prison  Point,  which  necessitated  the 
amputation  of  his  left  leg,  and  obliged  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  some  other  means  of  procuring  a  living  for 
his  large  family,  at  this  time  consisting  of  six  children. 

For  thirteen  years  he  manufactured  fireworks  for  the 
old  Etna  Laboratory  at  East  Cambridge,  and  the  veterans 
of  1861  will  remember  the  exhibition  displayed  on  old 
South  Reading  common,  and  the  arch  with  motto,  "  Wel- 
come Home,  Richardson  Light  Guard,"  made  at  his  fac- 


JOSHUA  WHITTEMORE 


tory  on  Chestnut  Street.  This  business  he  followed  until 
1862,  when  he  invented  the  Whittemore  Patent  Elastic 
Crutch,  known  to  all  users  of  this  aid  for  the  lame  as 
the  best  crutch  in  the  world,  and  for  thirty-three  years  he 
made  these  crutches,  and  his  name  became  well  known 
to  the  lame  of  the  civilized  world.  He  held  no  public 
office,  but  was  interested  in  all  questions  of  government. 
In  the  town  of  his  adoption  his  voice  could  always  be 
heard,  and  his  vote  was  cast  for  the  interest  of  his  towns- 
men. The  public  ownership  of  all  the  God-given  rights 
with  which  our  town  of  South  Reading  was  generously 
supplied,  and  which  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  de- 
fended with  their  lives,  received  his  unstinted  aid. 

He  spent  time  and  money  in  trying  to  have  his  towns- 
men purchase  the  franchise  and  works  of  the  Wakefield 
Water  Company,  and  though  meeting  with  much  opposi- 
tion, still  maintained  his 
opinion  that  much  money 
could  be  saved  the  town 
by  owning  this  plant.  In 
this  he  failed,  but  with  the 
help  of  nine  citizens  did  suc- 
ceed in  defeating  the  first  pro- 
position of  this  company,  and 
therein  did  his  part  in  saving 
the  town  many  thousands 
of  dollars.  He  lived  long- 
enough  to  have  many  of  his 
bitterest  opponents  acknowl- 
edge that  he  was  right.  On 
this  subject  he  was  interested 
at  all  times,  and  knew  that 
sometime  all  his  fellow-citi- 
zens would  regret  that  the 
purchase  of  these  works  was 
not  consummated  when  they 
could  have  been  bought  at 
a  low  figure  and  this  great 
necessity  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  thus 
on  all  questions  affecting  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  his 
day  and  their  children  of 
future  generations  found  in 
him  always  a  sturdy  defender.  An  Abolitionist,  a  be- 
liever in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women,  fearless 
and  uncompromising  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions, 
asking  always  and  only  for  laws  to  benefit  the  whole 
people. 

A  worthy  descendant  of  his  ancestors,  Sam.  Whitte- 
more, of  Menotomy,  now  Arlington,  and  Capt.  James 
Lawrence,  of  the  Chesapeake,  he  understood  what  a 
government  "  by  and  for  the  people  "  meant.  He  bore 
with  patience  the  many  afflictions  which  came  with  in- 
creasing age,  and  at  seventy-nine  years  and  nine  months 
passed  out  into  the  hands  of  that  power  which,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  had  taken  good  care  of  him  for  almost 
eighty  years,"  without  one  doubt  or  question  as  to  the 
life  hereafter,  feeling  sure  he  had  tried  to  do  his  level 
best  for  his  family  and  fellow-citizens. 
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cent.  ;  showing  that  the  results  of  the  industries  in  1880, 
measured  by  the  value  of  what  was  produced,  con- 
siderably exceeded  those  of  any  previous  time.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  decline  since.  On  the  contrary,  the  results 
of  the  latest  State  census,  that  of  1885,  indicated  further 
progress.     The  capital  invested  in  industrial  enterprises 


ELMER  J.   BROWN. 

Elmer  James  Brown  has  been  identified  with  Reading  since 
birth,  first  seeing  the  light  of  day  there  on  Nov.  25,  1858.  It  was  in 
the  schools  of  Reading  that  he  received  his  education,  the  finishing 
touches  of  which  were  obtained  in  the  high  school.  His  best  ener- 
gies have  always  been  closely  devoted  to  mercantile  life,  and  as  a 
result  holds  an  enviable  position  in  the  leather  trade.  Is  one  of  the 
firm  of  Fifield  &  Brown,  Eastern  agents  of  the  Pfister  &  Vogel 
Leather  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  largest  concern  in  its 
line  in  the  country,  and  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Brown  Shoe  Com- 
pany of  Reading,  manufacturers  of  infants'  and  children's  foot  wear. 

On  Oct.  5,  1882,  Mr.  Brown  married  Miss  Hattie  M.  Perry,  and 
one  child  (Gladys  Perry)  has  been  the  result  of  their  union.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  fraternal  organizations,  among 
them  being  the  Odd  Fellows,  Masons,  Reading  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
Mystic  Shrine,  Boston,  Hugh  de  Payen's  Commandery  of  Melrose, 
and  others. 

was  then  $293,200,  of  which  $26,020  was  credit  capital  ; 
$7,374,  land;  $40,601,  buildings  and  plant;  $23,785, 
machinery;  $14,020,  tools  ;  and  the  balance,  $158,7  00,  cash. 
There  were  nine  establishments  manufacturing  boots 
and  shoes,  the  oldest  dating  from  1847.  Other  establish- 
ments were  the  following  :  building,  eight ;  clothing  (in- 
cluding neckties),  five  ;  food  preparations,  two  ;  furni- 
ture, three ;  metallic  goods,  seven  ;  musical  instruments 
and  materials,  two  ;  and  brushes,  wagon  making  and  re- 
pairing, fireworks,  harnesses,  lumber,  machines  and  ma- 
chinery, printing  and  newspaper  publishing,  rubber  goods 
and  wooden  goods,  one  each.  The  value  of  goods  made 
was  as  follows:  boots  and  shoes,  $115,506;  building- 
work,  $34,700  ;  clothing  (including  neckties),  $130,003  ; 
food  preparations,  $5,224  ;  metallic  goods,  $47,535  ; 
wooden  goods,  $7,272  ;  wooden  and  metallic  goods, 
$14,300;  other  goods,  $337,100;  or  a   total   product  of 


$702,581.  The  persons  employed  numbered  402.  The 
present  census  now  in  progress  (1895)  will  probably  show 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  annual  product  is  equally  large. 

A  similar  series  of  tables  for  Wakefield  follows.  The 
first  presents  comparative  figures  showing  value  of  annual 
product  for  each  of  the  years  1S55,  1865,  and  1875,  all 
values,  as  in  the  previous  tables,  being  in  gold. 


Industries 

of 
Wakefield. 


Artisans'  tools 

Bakery  products 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes 

Building  trades 

Cider    

Clothing 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cordage 

Crutches 

Currying 

Firewood  (prepared  for  market) 

Gas 

Ice 

Leather  goods 

Lumber 

Medicinal  preparations   .     . 

Newspapers 

Photographs 

Rattan  goods 

Razor-strops 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  .     .     . 

Showcases 

Tinsmithing 


Product,;  Product.  Product, 
1S55.  1S65.  1S75. 


Totals 


S2,6oo 

4,000 

318,013 

2,700 

25,000 

2,000 

30,000 

5,500 

8,000 

4.335 

13,500 

1,525 
1 6,000 


6,000 
9,000 

7.3^5 


$455,498 


$3,822 

3.901 

127,105 

637 
26,752 

403' 
47.771 


3.1S5 

5,096 

344 
5,096 

9-554 


?7,3S9 
7,006 


1,91 1 


»473'9°° 


§12,321 

35.7M 
291,365 

1,786 
71.839 

1.563 
12.179 
69,196 
10,678 

3.57' 


16,422 
1,786 

17.857 

5>357 
1,900 

562475 


7.589 

44  5S 


Si,i3o.oSS 


I 


' 


Charles  Wakefield. 

Charles  Wakefield,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Wakefield,  was 
born  in  Reading,  July  24.  1S39.  He  attended  the  public  schools  1  I 
Reading.  Mr.  Wakefield  has  always  tilled  the  soil  for  a  livelihood 
and  is  a  good  representative  of  the  successful  Xew  England  farmer. 
Nov.  25,  1S6S,  he  married  Mary  Almera  Kidder,  their  children 
being,  Charles  C,  Mary  G.,  Chester  K.  Edith,  ICmma  V...  John  I. 
Henry  YV .,  Ernest  T..  and  Alvah  P.  (deceased). 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that,  in  1855, 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry  led  all  others,  more  than  half 
the  total  product  of  the  manufactures  of  the  town  being 
found  therein  ;  the  inception  of  the  foundry  enterprise 
being  shown  by  a  product  returned  in  that  year  of 
$30,000.  The  rattan  industry  had  not  yet  been  brought 
into  active  operation,  and  the  remainder  of  the  total  pro- 
duct is  derived  from  numerous  small  industries,  in  none 
of  which  is  the  product  value  shown  to  be  more  than 
$25,000.  In  1S65,  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  had 
declined,  owing  to  the  causes  which  had  affected  the  in- 
dustry in  Reading,  and  which  have  been  previously 
alluded  to.  The  rattan  industry  had  now  become  firmly 
established,  and  we  find  in  it  a  total  product  in  that  year 
of  $227,389.  The  foundry  industry  also  had  increased, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  depression  of  business 
due  to  the  war,  the  total  product  of  the  industries  of  the 
town  is  somewhat  larger  than  was  found  in  1855.  Between 
1865  and  1875,  however,  there  is  an  advance  nearly  every- 
where along  the  line,  so  that  the  total  product  in  the  last- 
named  year  was  nearly  three  times  what  it  was  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  aggregating  more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establish- 
ments engaged  in  all  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
town  in  1855  in  comparison  with  1875,  together  with  the 
number  employed,  capital  invested,  and  value  of  product, 
all  values  being  in  gold. 


Classification, 
wakefield. 

1S55. 

1S75. 

Number  of  establishments 

Capital  invested 

Value  of  product 

^3 

821 

$75,000 

4S5.498 

82 

97S 

$1,220,527 

i,i3o,oSS 

Between  the  total  figures  for  1875  an(^  those  shown  in 
the  United  States  census  of  1880,  no  great  difference 
appears.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  that 
census  :  — 


Industries 
of 

Wakefield. 


Artisans'  tools 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building 

Clothing 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus  . 
Food    preparations    (bakery 

products) 

Printing  and  publishing 

Rattan  goods 

Metals  and  metallic  goods      .     . 

Totals 


14 


z  w 


V  - 


12 

127 

5 


1: 


Capital. 


Product. 


$3,000 

50,500 

1,500 

1,200 

1 00,000 


Si  2,000 

1 64,000 

2,800 

3,000 
1  ;o,ooo 


10 

6  5,000 

790  1 ,000,000 

70  40,000 


1.  '47 


1 5,000         28,080 

6,000 

637,000 

55,000 


$1,216,200 


$1,057,880 


There  are  undoubtedly  deficiencies  in  this  table,  both 
in  capital  and  in  product,  and  it  is  manifestly  confined  to 
the  principal  establishments  only.  Its  net  result  shows 
an  invested  capital  of  $1,216,200  and  a  total  product  in 
1880  of  $1,057,880. 


The  latest  complete  figures  accessible  are  those  for  the 
State  census  of  1S85,  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1895, 
now  in  progress,  not  being  as  yet  available.  In  1885. 
there  were  fourteen  establishments  manufacturing  boots 
and  shoes,  the  oldest  dating  from  1S05  ;  there  were 
twelve  others  engaged  in  building  ;  eleven  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing ;  six  in  the  manufacture  of  food  prep- 
arations, and  five  in  the  manufacture  of  metals  and 
metallic  goods.  Other  establishments  were  the  follow- 
ing :  drugs  and  medicine,  three  ;  furniture,  which  in- 
cludes the  manufacture  of  rattan  goods,  four ;  printing 
and  publishing,  two  ;  and  artisans'  tools,  cooking,  light- 
ing and  heating  apparatus,  cordage  and  twine,  gas, 
leather  goods,  musical  instruments,  paper  goods,  one 
each.  A  few  other  establishments  in  minor  industries 
brought  the  total  number  to  6S.  The  total  capital 
invested  in  industrial  enterprises  was  then  $1,976,016, 
of  which  $118,500  was  credit  capital;  $121,900,  land; 
$279,470,  buildings  and  plant;  $223,515,  machinery; 
$18,085,  tools  ;  and  the  balance,  $1,214,546,  cash.  The 
value  of  goods  made  was  as  follows  :  boots,  shoes,  and 
slippers,  $336,855;  building  work,  $55,604;  clothing, 
$19,488;  food  preparations,  $38,800  ;  foundry  products, 
$276,800  :  other  metallic  goods,  $7,000  ;  rattan  goods, 
etc.,  $1,002,330  ;  wooden  and  metallic  goods,  $245,580. 
Other  products,  not  specified,  included  with  these, 
brought  the  grand  total  to  $2,016,147.  The  most  recent 
figures  for  the  leading  industries  indicate  an  annual  prod- 
uct in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  more  than  $250,000, 
and  in  the  foundry  industry  of  nearly  $350,000  ;  while 
the  annual  product  of  rattan  goods  approximates 
$1,000,000. 

The  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of  North 
Reading  are  comparatively  unimportant,  the  town  being 
mainly  devoted  to  agriculture.  In  1855,  there  was  one 
establishment  manufacturing  cabinet  furniture,  having  an 
invested  capital  of  $1,000,  the  annual  product  being 
$3,500.  At  the  same  time  there  were  144  males  and  190 
females  engaged  in  making  boots  and  shoes,  the  total 
annual  product  being  $144,000  ;  43  employees  were  en- 
gaged in  preparing  lumber  for  the  market,  the  annual 
product  being  $12,600;  and  32  in  preparing  firewood 
for  the  market,  the  annual  product  being  $13,500. 

The  State  census  of  1885  classes  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  establishments  of  North  Reading  as  fol- 
lows :  three  establishments  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  ;  one  to  making  wooden  boxes  ;  two 
engaged  in  building ;  two  making  wagons  ;  one  in  the 
clothing  industry ;  and  five  classed  under  the  head  of 
food  preparations,  these  being  butchering  establishments  ; 
the  industrial  establishments  in  the  town  numbering  14 
in  all.  The  total  amount  of  industrial  capital  invested  in 
these  14  establishments  at  that  time  was  $32,760  ;  the 
value  of  the  goods  made  annually,  $105,997  ;  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  was  64. 

The  industry  of  the  town  is  mainly  directed  to  agricul- 
ture. By  the  same  census  the  value  of  agricultural  plant, 
representing  the  capital  invested,  was  $437,061,  divided 
as  follows:  land,  $241,706:  buildings,  $176,131;  and 
machines  and  implements,  $19,224. 
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WILLIAM  PROCTOR  was  born  at  Deptford,  Eng., 
in  1827.  This  was  a  little  village,  then  about 
eight  miles  from  the  city  of  London,  as  it  was  at  that 
time  organized,  but  now  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
great  metropolis. - 

Being  one  of  the  older  members  of  a  large  family,  he 
commenced  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years  to  work  for  his 
own  support,  and  walked  from  his  home  to  London  to 
obtain  tools,  as  none  could  be  found  nearer  which  would 
fit  his  little  hands.  He  was  afterwards  indentured  as  an 
apprentice  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  On 
account  of  some  injustice  in  the  treatment  he  received  at 
the  hands  of  his  master,  he  took  advantage  of  a  legal 
defect  in  the  agreement  by  which  he  had  been  bound  to 
a  long  term  of  service  and  terminated  his  apprenticeship 
very  abruptly.  The  flaw  in  the  articles  of  agreement 
under  which  he  had  been 
held  resulted  from  a  viola- 
tion of  the  "stamp  act  "  of 
the  country.  Thus  the  ties 
which  held  him  and  his 
tyrannical  master  together 
were  severed  by  the  same 
cause  which  had  previously 
rent  asunder  the  ties  which 
bound  his  adopted  country 
to  the  land  of  his  birth.  He 
then  enlisted  in  the  British 
Army,  and  with  his  regiment 
served  in  India,  at  Gibraltar 
and  other  places,  finally 
being  stationed  at  Hali- 
fax. N.  S.,  from  which 
place  he  came  to  the  United 
States. 

He  was  a  faithful  soldier 
and  avoided  the  vicious 
associations  and  habits 
which  were  ruinous  to  many 
of  his  comrades.  There  was 
a  small  but  well-selected 
regimental  library  to  which 
he  had  access,  and  from  this  WILLIAM 

he  gleaned  much  of  his  early 

education.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Boston  he  resumed  the 
occupation  of  his  childhood,  and  afterwards  came  to 
Reading,  where  he  held  an  important  position  in  the 
manufactory  of  the  late  William  R.  Perkins.  He  then 
connected  himself  with  a  custom  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
factory in  Boston,  in  which  his  thorough  training  in  all 
the  details  of  the  art  insured  him  success  ;  and  he  became 
the  proprietor  of  the  business,  which  he  carried  on  for 
many  years  on  Water  Street.  Many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  the  commonwealth  were  his  customers.  His 
relations  with  some  of  these  were  vastly  more  intimate 
than  ordinarily  exists  between  those  of  their  respective 
positions.  For  it  was  soon  found  that  he  was  able 
and  willing  to  discuss  with  intelligence  and  shrewdness 
the  most  intricate  social  and  political  problems  of  the 
day. 


He  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  humanity  and 
reform,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment. He  was  upon  intimate  terms  with  many  of  the 
leaders  in  that  cause,  and  here  among  his  townsmen  was 
himself  a  leader. 

Abandoning  his  shoe  business  on  account  of  ill  health, 
after  a  few  months'  rest  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  metallic  hair  brushes,  connecting  himself  at  first  with  a 
Mr.  Howard,  who  had  obtained  some  patents,  and  after- 
wards with  Mr.  James  A.  Horton,  who  invented  various 
machines  useful  in  the  business.  He  continued  in  this 
business  until  his  decease,  which  took  place  Oct.  25, 
1S89.  During  his  long  residence  in  Reading  he  was  a 
very  prominent  and  influential  man,  serving  but  little  in 
the  regular  public  offices,  but  often  upon  committees  who 
had    charge    of   the    initiation    of   public  improvements, 

which  he  often  suggested 
and  by  his  influence  carried 
forward.  For  years  he  was 
the  most  prominent  politi- 
cian in  the  town,  serving 
habitually  upon  committees 
and  delegations,  and  being 
more  closely  connected  than 
any  other  of  our  citizens  with 
the  leading  party  managers 
of  his  time.  He  was  gen- 
erally a  very  radical  republi- 
can, but  a  personal  liking 
for  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  and  a 
sympathy  with  all  move- 
ments which  promised  to 
benefit  the  mass  of  the  people 
sometimes  led  him  to  favor 
measures  which  his  party 
did  not  indorse.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature 
in  1S66,  but  the  town  then 
limited  its  representatives  to 
a  single  term,  that  more 
might  partake  of  the  honor, 
and  he  did  not  seek  a  re- 
election. 

During  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion he  rendered  the  town  conspicuous  service  in  aiding 
it  to  fill  its  quotas  and  preparing  them  for  duty.  He  aided 
much  in  establishing  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
Christian  Union  Church.  But  there  was  no  public 
service  he  ever  rendered  in  which  he  felt  so  much  satis- 
faction as  the  setting  on  foot  a  movement  for  a  public 
library. 

The  town  was  about  to  build  a  new  high  school 
house,  and  was  on  the  point  of  voting  upon  the  question 
when  he  offered  a  motion  that  the  building  should  con- 
tain a  room  for  a  public  library.  It  was  so  voted,  and 
when  the  building,  with  its  room  for  that  purpose,  was 
being  dedicated,  another  prominent  citizen  was  moved  to 
offer  a  large  donation  and  the  institution  was  established. 
He  left  no  children,  but  his  wife.  Elizabeth  A.  (Wills), 
survives  him. 
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NATHAN  BANCROFT,  son  of  Timothy  and  Rhoda 
( Emerson)  Bancroft,  was  born  in  Reading,  June 
29.  iSjj.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Timothy  and  Lydia 
(Parker)  Bancroft.  The  first  Timothy  was  a  son  of 
Lieut.  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Temple)  Bancroft.  Lieu- 
tenant Joseph  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  town  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  serving  for  a  time  with  the  minute- 
men,  and  appears  upon  the  roll  of  the  Lexington  alarm 
list.  Nathan  was  born  in  a  house  on  what  is  now  West 
Street,  then  known  as  the  old  road  to  Wilmington.  The 
house  was  built  by  his  father  about  the  year  1S15,  close 
by  the  site  of  the  old  house  which  had  long  been  the 
home  of  the  Townsend  family,  and  material  from  the  old 
house  was  used  in  constructing  the  new  one.  The  house 
still  stands,  though  much  changed  in  appearance,  and  is 
the  last  house  in  Reading  as  we  approach  Wilmington 
over  the  old  road,  which  is 
often  mentioned  in  ancient 
records  as  the  road  leading 
to  Jenkins's  bridge. 

Nathan  attended  school 
at  the  little  red  schoolhouse 
on  the  easterly  side  of  what 
is  now  Summer  Avenue, 
nearly,  opposite  Oak  Street. 
At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he 
went  to  work  for  the  widow 
of  James  Bancroft,  Esq.,  and 
at  that  early  age  had  the 
entire  charge  of  the  farm 
stock  while  still  attending 
school.  At  the  age  of  ten, 
he  went  to  live  with  his 
grandfather  Emerson,  attend- 
ing school  in  the  school- 
house  at  the  corner  of  Forest 
and  Pearl  Streets  till  the 
district  was  divided,  when 
he  attended  the  school  then 
located  on  Grove  Street,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Forest 
Street.  He  was  also  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Reading  Acad- 
emy one  year.  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  teachers  who  had 
charge  of  these  successive  schools,  and  among  them 
were  some  who  afterwards  became  prominent  in  business 
and  professional  life.  Hon.  Horace  P.  Wakefield  was 
one  of  his  instructors  at  the  East  School. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  did  a  man's  work  and  re- 
ceived the  full  wages  of  a  man,  driving  ox  teams  employed 
in  removing  Pemberton  Hill  in  Boston,  a  great  work  for 
those  days.  This  eminence  occupied  the  place  where 
now  stands  the  new  court  house.  From  that  early  age 
onward,  he  has  always  done  his  full  share,  as  a  man,  in 
every  enterprise  with  which  he  has  been  connected. 
Although  studiously  avoiding  town  office,  his  interest  in 
municipal  affairs  has  invariably  been  intense,  as  has 
been  manifested  by  his  constant  attendance  at  town 
meetings,  seldom   missing  one,  and  then  only  by  reason 
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of  inability  to  be  present.  His  knowledge  of  municipal 
history  is  of  practical  value,  as  is  often  demonstrated  by 
his  participation  in  the  meetings.  In  the  old  South  Par- 
ish, of  which  he  was  born  a  member,  he  held  manv  im- 
portant positions,  serving  as  assessor,  treasurer,  and 
collector  at  various  times,  and  having  a  great  influence 
in  promoting  the  financial  welfare  of  the  organization, 
and  being  also  a  very  large,  if  not  the  largest,  contribu- 
tor to  its  treasury.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  united 
with  the  Old  South  Church,  and  became  at  once  one  of 
its  most  active  working  members,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  regular  and  constant  attendants  at  its  meetings 
and  public  services,  taking  also  a  deep  interest  in  all  the 
social,  literary,  and  other  organizations  and  entertain- 
ments connected  with  it.  There  are  few  men  who 
will  be  more  generally  remembered  by  those  who  have 

casually  attended  the  church 
prayer-meeting  or  its  meet- 
ings in  behalf  of  the  tem- 
perance cause. 

His  business  career  has 
been  uniformly  successful 
from  the  beginning,  when, 
as  a  mere  child,  he  began  to 
rely  on  his  own  exertions. 
He  learned  the  trade  of 
shoemaking,  in  which  he  en- 
gaged from  1840  to  i860. 
The  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  rendered  this  vo- 
cation unprofitable,  and  for 
a  time  he  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  house  painter. 
Later,  he  returned  to  the 
shoe  business,  in  which  he 
is  still  engaged  as  a  manu- 
facturer and  retailer. 

Mr.  Bancroft  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  which  he 
is  a  director,  and  to  his  con- 
servatism and  counsel  is  due 
to  a  considerable  extent  the 
prosperity  of  that  institution. 
He  is  also  a  trustee  of  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank. 

The  secrets  of  his  success  in  business,  if  secrets  they 
may  be  called,  are,  first,  a  careful  guarding  of  expendi- 
tures ;  for.  though  very  liberal  in  his  contributions  to 
charitable  and  public  purposes,  he  was  always  cautious 
lest  he  should  expend  more  than  his  financial  condition 
at  the  time  would  justify;  and,  second,  a  remarkable 
promptness  in  meeting  his  engagements  and  obligations. 
These  are  traits  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

Nov.  16,  1848,  he  married  Elizabeth  R.  Foster,  daugh- 
ter of  Caleb  Foster,  of  Wakefield.  They  have  one  son, 
Herbert  W..  the  well-known  and  popular  railroad  man, 
and  two  daughters,  Maria  J.,  wife  of  Henry  K.  Austin, 
one  of  our  prominent  business  men,  and  Alice  J.,  the 
wife  of  Arthur  D.  Gordon,  who  is  now  with  his  father- 
in-law  in  business. 
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DANIEL  PRATT    was    bom   in    1797.     His  father, 
David,  came  to  Reading  from  Saugus,  and  became 
a  successful  shoe  manufacturer. 

Daniel  Pratt  continued  in  the  business  inaugurated  by 
his  father  until  about    1S32,  at   which  time  he   entered 


man  and  for  twenty-one  years  was  town  clerk  (1831- 
1852).  Was  representative  in  the  General  Court  in  1845 
and  1847.  In  1843,  he  was  president  of  perhaps  Read- 
ing's first  banking  institution.  Was  also  fire  warden,  and, 
in  1844,  chief  marshal  of  the  bi-centennial  celebration. 

He  died  in  Reading,  March  17,  1871,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  years,  leaving  an  honorable  record  of  use- 
fulness as  a  citizen  and  of  success  in  business. 


Daniel  F.  Pratt,  son  of  Daniel,  was  born  in  Reading 
in  September,  1823.  Early  in  life  he  entered  the  employ 
of  his  father  in  the  clock  business,  first  in  Reading,  and 
later  in  Boston,  where  he  has  continued  in  this  line  until 
the  present  time. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Daniel  Pratt,  the 
business  was  continued  at  the  same  location  by  the  son 
and  son-in-law,  under  the  firm  name  of  Daniel  Pratt's  Sons. 

In  November,  1880,  this  arrangement  terminated  and 
Mr.  Pratt  continued  in  the  same  business;  and  located  at 


DANIEL  PRATT. 

into  partnership  with  Jonathan  Frost,  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  clocks.  This  continued  for  three  years,  when 
Mr.  Frost  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Pratt  continued  the  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Pratt  removed  the  clock  business  to 
Boston,  locating  at  49  Union  Street,  where  he  success- 
fully continued  the  same  till  his  death  in  187 1. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  thoroughly 
honest,  and  of  firm  purpose.     As  such  he  held  the  con- 
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...FRANK  W.   B.   PRATT. 

fidence  of  his  townsmen  in  a  marked  degree  and  always 
in  early  life  took  a  great  interest  in  public  affairs,  having 
the  best  interest  of  the  town  at  heart.  He  was  elected 
to  many  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility.     Was  a  select- 
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339  Washington  Street,  under  the  name  of  Daniel  Pratt's 
Son.  These  quarters  soon  proved  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  increasing  business,  so  that  removal  was 
made  to  Hawley  Street,  and  later,  in  January,  1S95,  to 
the  present  location,  53  Franklin  Street,  this  being  one 
of  the  largest  establishments  of  its  kind  in  New  England. 
Mr.  Pratt,  though  interested  in  public  affairs,  has 
rarely  held  public  office.  He  traveled  abroad  in  1S78 
and  18S9,  but  is  thoroughly  attached  to  his  home  life. 

Frank  W.  B.  Pratt,  eldest  son  of  Daniel  F.  Pratt,  was 
born  in  Reading,  Oct.  1,  1S51.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  this  town  and  also  at  schools 
in  Boston.  Was  first  employed  as  bookkeeper  by  A.  C. 
Masury  &  Co.,  Boston  oil  dealers,  and  subsequently  by 
Daniel  Pratt  in  the  clock  business.  In  iSSS,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  father,  Daniel  F.  Pratt,  and  is 
actively  engaged  in  that  line  at  the  present  time. 
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ALDEN  BATCHELDER  was  bora  Sept.  30,  1S36, 
at  the  ancient  home  of  the  family  on  Franklin 
Street,  Reading,  now  owned  by  Adelbert  E.  Batchelder. 
A  cut  of  the  house  appears  on  page  165  of  this  volume. 
The  farm  on  which  he  spent  his  youth  was  bought  by 
the  family  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  settlement  of  the 
town,  —  a  portion  of  it  probably  from  the  aborigines. 
The  bridle-path,  which  in  those  days  was  the  way  from 
the  territory  north  of  the  Ipswich  River  to  the  settlement 
on  the  borders  of  the  Wakefield  ponds,  passed  by  the  old 
homestead,  then  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Mr.  Batchelder  was  the  son  of  Herrick  and  Rebecca 
(Preston)  Batchelder,  and  a  descendant  of  John  Batch- 
elder,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town.  The  name 
Herrick,  borne  by  his  father,  was  the  family  name  of  his 
grandmother,  through  whom  he  descended  from  Henry 
Herrick,  who  settled  in  Sa- 
lem in  1629.  His  mother's 
mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Upton,  Esq.,  a 
man  of  note  in  the  North 
Precinct,  and  on  his  mother's 
side  also  he  traces  his  de- 
scent from  Peregrine  White 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  the 
first  child  of  European  par- 
ents born  in  New  England. 
He  is  also  a  descendant  of 
Rebecca  Nourse,  a  victim 
of  the  Salem  witchcraft  de- 
lusion of  two  centuries  ago. 
His  mother's  name,  Rebecca, 
had  been  borne  by  her  fe- 
male ancestors  for  several 
successive  generations,  prob- 
ably in  remembrance  of  their 
unfortunate  predecessor. 

In  his  childhood  he  at- 
tended school  in  the  old 
"  North  schoolhouse,"  which 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Forest 
and  Pearl  Streets.  When 
the  district  was  divided,  he 
became  a  pupil  at  the  school 

located  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Franklin  Streets.  The 
influence  of  his  uncle,  the  well-known  educator,  "  Master 
John  "  Batchelder,  who  dwelt  in  the  same  house,  caused 
him  to  early  acquire  a  taste  for  books  and  a  desire  for 
knowledge.  He  has,  in  consequence,  always  shown  a 
great  interest  in  the  various  plans  of  the  young  for  self- 
improvement.  At  one  time  he  devoted  a  room  in  his 
factory  to  the  use  of  those  who  wished  to  meet  for  the 
practise  of  debating.  In  the  Natural  History  Society) 
formed  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  learning  and 
preserving  facts  connected  with  the  town,  he  has  been  a 
very  important  factor.  Since  1890,  he  has  been  a  trustee 
of  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  a  large  portion  of  which  his 
home  overlooks,  and  his  watchful  care  and  taste  have 
been  of  great  service  in  improving  that  final  resting- 
place  of  our  dead.     His  business   career  has  been  suc- 
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cessful.  He  commenced  at  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
by  learning  the  details  of  practical  manufacturing  as 
an  apprentice  of  the  late  George  O.  Batchelder,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  making  furniture  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Pearl  Streets.  In  1864,  he  commenced  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  succeeding  the  late  Solon 
A.  Parker,  on  Pearl  Street,  near  Salem  Street.  The  vet- 
erans in  the  business,  on  account  of  the  havoc  made  in 
this  industry  by  the  great  struggle,  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  attempt  to  become  the  master  of  his 
own  fortune.  He  succeeded,  however,  and  remained 
where  he  started  till  the  fall  of  1876,  when  his  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  —  employing  an  average  force 
of  twenty- five  workmen,  and  producing  about  $50,000 
worth  of  finished  goods  annually.  His  special  line  was 
parlor  desks  and  bookcases.     At  first  he  catered  for  the 

Southern  trade,  but  later  he 
found  a  market  nearer  home 
and  in  the  West.  After  the 
Pearl  Street  conflagration, 
he  removed  his  business  to 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  where 
he  contracted  for  the  labor 
of  a  large  number  of  con- 
victs in  the  State  prison,  and 
greatly  enlarged  his  opera- 
tions. After  the  convicts 
were  transferred  to  the  new 
prison  at  Concord,  now  the 
reformatory  prison,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  prison  shops, 
employing  outside  workmen 
until  1SS4,  when  the  build- 
ing was  again  used  as  a  penal 
institution.  Then,  as  the 
contract  system  of  giving 
employment  to  convicts  had 
been  abandoned,  he  removed 
to  the  large  factory  on  Ruth- 
erford Avenue,  where  he  still 
continues.  He  has  been  suc- 
cessful, not  only  in  passing 
safely  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  financial  world 
since  the  closing  years  of  the  war,  meeting  every  obligation 
when  due,  and  obtaining  a  competence,  but  in  securing  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  a  very  marked  degree. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Read- 
ing, and  has  held  other  business  positions  requiring  con- 
fidence in  his  sound  judgment  and  integrity.  Political 
preferment  he  has  never  sought,  though  taking  an  inter- 
est in  public  affairs,  and  keeping  himself  exceptionally 
well  informed  concerning  them. 

Mr.  Batchelder  has  two  sisters  :  R.  Jane,  wife  of  George 
Beard,  and  Ellen,  a  twin  sister,  wife  of  John  H.  Cleaves  ; 
also  two  brothers  :    Herrick,  deceased,  and  John. 

Sept.  17,  1862,  he  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late 
Samuel  W.  Carter.  Their  only  child,  Walter  Alden,  was 
born  Sept.  16,  1864,  and  died  Dec.  6,  1868.  Mrs.  Batch- 
elder  died  August  5,  1S92. 
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AMONG  the  enterprises  which  hold  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  Reading,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Reading,  whose  success  from  the  start  has  been  steady 
and  wholesome,  deserves  more   than  a  passing  notice  in 


WENDELL  BANCROFT, 
President  First  National  Bank  of  Reading. 

this  volume.  The  prime  movers  in  the  enterprise  were 
Wendell  Bancroft,  Nathan  Bancroft,  William  A.  Lang, 
Walter  S.  Parker,  and  Jason  W.  Richardson,  and  to  show 
their  interest  and  vindicate  their  judgment,  they  guar- 
anteed to  furnish  the  balance  of  the  capital  stock  neces- 
sary after  the  general  public  had  subscribed.*  The 
Reading  National  Bank  was  organized  Dec.  27,  1890, 
with  a  fully  paid  up  capital  of  $50,000.  There  were 
nine  original  stockholders  :  Messrs.  Wendell  Bancroft, 
Nathan  Bancroft.  William  A.  Lang,  Walter  S.  Parker, 
Jason  W.  Richardson,  B.  T.  Morrison,  of  Reading,  and 
H.  C.  Buck,  Edgar  R.  Champlin,  and  W.  C.  Clark.  The 
first  board  of  officers  were  :  Wendell  Bancroft,  presi- 
dent, and  B.  F.  Morrison,  vice-president.  William  A. 
Lang  was  chosen  cashier.  At  the  present  time,  fully 
three  quarters  of  the  entire  stock  is  owned  by  residents 
of  Reading. 

The  bank  opened  for  business  Jan.  1,  1891,  in  the 
old  bank  building  on  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Main 
Streets.  In  three  years  the  deposits  reached  $100,000, 
with  over  two  hundred  depositors.  There  was  a  surplus 
of  $5,000  and  undivided  profits  of  $3,000,  and  its  loans 
amounted  to  $125,000.  In  January,  1893,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Masonic  Block,  the  bank  occupied  new 
banking  quarters  on  the  second  floor  front.  The  deposits 
reached,  in  the  latter  part  of  1895,  $125,000,  with  a  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  amounting  to  $10,350.  The 
institution  has  paid  four  per  cent  dividends,  but  in  point 
of  fact  it  has  earned  fully  six  per  cent,  every  year  since  its 

*  The  general  public  subscribed  and  paid  in  $30,000  ;  the  five  gentlemen  named 
subscribed  and  actually  paid  in  the  other  $20,000. 


formation.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Bank, 
the  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  an  institution  having  a 
deposit  of  $40,000,  occupies  a  portion  of  the  banking 
rooms.  The  officers  for  the  bank  for  the  year  1894  were  : 
President,  Wendell  Bancroft :  vice-president,  Alden  Batch- 
elder  ;  clerk,  Henry  E.  Holden  :  cashier,  William  A. 
Lang;  directors,  Wendell  Bancroft,  Nathan  Bancroft, 
Walter  S.  Parker,  Jason  W.  Richardson,  Alden  Batch- 
elder,  Merrick  A.  Stone,  Henry  E.  Holden,  and  Frank 
Parker,  of  Reading,  George  E.  Batchelder,  of  Lynnfield 
Center,  and  Edward  A.  Carpenter,  of  North  Reading. 

Wendell  Bancroft,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  was  born  in  Reading,  August  7,  1830.  On  attaining 
majority,  Mr.  Bancroft  embarked  in  the  business  of  build- 
ing and  contracting,  which  he  successfully  continued  until 
the  firm  of  Bancroft  &  Temple  was  formed.  After  the 
firm  dissolved,  Mr.  Bancroft  continued  the  business,  his 
warehouse  on  Washington  Street,  and  coal  and  lumber 
yards  on  High  Street  testifying  to  the  proportions  his  va- 
rious enterprises  have  assumed.  He  is  at  present  presi- 
dent of  the  Reading  Cooperative  Bank,  director  of  the 
Savings  Bank,  and  a  member  of  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 

William  A.  Lang,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
was  born  in  Boston,  March  10,  1S47,  the  eldest  son  of 
Alfred  and  Susan  ( Hyde )  Lang.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Lawrence  public  schools,  to  which  town  his  parents 
removed  in  1854.  Previous  to  his  coming  to  Reading, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business, 
under  the  firm  name  of  John  K.  Norwood  &  Co.  Dispos- 
ing of  his  interest  in  that  firm,  he  came  to  Reading,  where 
he  attained  prominence  as  a  builder  and  contractor.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Masonic  Building  Association,  of  the 
Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  Lyceum  Hall  Association,  one 
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of  the  assessors  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  and 
a  member  of  King  Cyrus  Lodge.  A.  F.  and  A.  M..  of 
Stoneham,  and  of  Reading  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 
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NO  man  has  given  a  wider  reputation  to  the  town   of      Mr.    Manning   and    his   son,    J,    W.    Manning,  Jr.,   6,500 
Reading  than  Jacob  W.   Manning,  proprietor  of      rare  plants,    shrubs,  and    flowers    being   utilized  in    the 
the  Reading  Nursery.     Mr.  Manning  is  a  native  of  Bed-      work.    J.  W.,  Jr..  whose  abilities  as  a  landscape  gardener 


JACOB  W.   MANNING. 


JACOB  W.   MANNING,  JR. 

have  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  highest  order, 


ford,  N.  H  ,  where  he  was  born  Feb.  26,  1S26,  on  a  farm, 

and  where,  no  doubt,  was  implanted  in  his  nature  that  love  takes  entire   charge  of  this   department.     The    younger 

of  trees,  flowers,  plants,  and   shrubs  which  has  made  his  Mr.  Manning  has   natural  talent  in  this  line.     He  is  a 

name  a  household  word  among   the   patrons  of  horticul-  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural   Society,  and 

lure,  arboriculture,  and  floriculture.     The   Reading   Nur-  chairman   on  the   committee    on    establishing    prizes    on 

sery  was  established  in  1854.     To-day  it  has   the  largest  flowers  in  that  body.    The  senior  Mr.  Manning  has  always 

and  most   comprehensive  variety  of   hardy  perennials  in  been  famous  for  the   propagation  of  evergreens,  and  is 


the  United  States. 
The  nursery  covers 
an  area  of  twenty- 
five  acres,  employs 
thirty  men.  and  the 
green  houses  are 
covered  with  three 
thousand  feet  of 
glass.  Large  im- 
portations are  re- 
ceived every  year 
from  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  are  prop- 
agated and  distribu- 
ted all  over  the 
Union.  Landscape 
gardening  has  be- 
come an  important 
feature  w  i  t  h  the 
Reading  Nursery 
management,  a  n  d 
those  who  visited  the 
great  Columbian 
World's    Exposition 


RESIDENCE  OF  JACOB  W.  MANNING, 
High  Street,  Reading. 


the  acknowledged 
pioneer  of  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  the 
nursery  business  in 
this  country  ;  while 
in  fruits  he  bears  the 
enviable  distinction 
of  being  the  first  to 
introduce  the  famous 
"  Cutter  "  seedling 
strawberry  in  this 
country.  He  was 
also  the  first  one  in 
this  country  to  plant 
from  the  original 
stock  of  the  famous 
Concord  grape.  Mr. 
Manning  has  been 
an  extensive  trav- 
eler. 

Our  engraving 
shows  the  fine  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Man- 
ning and    a  portion 


at  Chicago,  in  1893,  can  attest  the  high  artistic  ex-  of  the  grounds  surrounding  it  ;  the  noble  elm  at  the 
cellence  attained  in  this  beautiful  work.  The  grounds  right  Mr.  Manning  brought  on  his  shoulder  to  where 
surrounding  the  Massachusetts  building  were  laid  out  by      it  now  stands,  and  planted  it,  thirty  years  ago. 
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THE  planing  mill  thriving  under  the  firm  name  of 
D.  H.  Kendall  &  Company,  on  Salem  Street,  in 
Reading,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  important 
business  establishments  in  the 
town.  For  about  fifty  years, 
and  for  probably  a  still  more 
remote  period,  the  old  mill 
has  been  in  operation.  About 
1S4S,  the  Reading  planing 
mill  was  run  by  John  Noble, 
Peter  Sanborn's  son-in-law, 
and  later  by  Ezra  Manning, 
who  used  it  almost  exclusively 
for  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture, and  still  more  recently 
by  Eames  &  Colburn  and 
Dinsmore  &  Grouard.  In 
1885,  A.  J.  Morey  leased  the 
mill,  and  three  years  later  the 
present  owner,  Mr.  David  II. 
Kendall,  was  installed  as  fore- 
man. In  1892,  Mr.  Kendall 
purchased  the  entire  mill  prop- 
erty, and  to-day  it  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  Reading.  Sixteen  compe- 
tent employees  here  find 
steady  employment,  and  the 
business  consists  of  turning  out  interior  house  finish  for 


DAVID   H.   KENDALL 


age.  He  learned  his  trade  as  cabinet-worker  under  the 
tuition  of  his  brother-in-law,  Ezra  Manning,  in  1852,  and 
later  worked  for  A.  G.  Manning,  of   Boston,  and  John  E. 

Daniels  &  Co.,  of  Charlestown, 
where  he  had  charge  of  their 
factory.  For  six  months  he 
was  with  Ross  &  Marshall,  of 
New  York  City,  and  on  leaving 
there  returned  to  work  for  Dan- 
iels &  Co.  Later  he  took  charge 
of  the  furniture  factory  of 
George  W.  Berry,  at  Charles- 
town,  with  whom  he  stayed  ten 
years,  having  supervision  of 
the  work  of  one  hundred  em- 
ployees for  seven  years.  Anx- 
ious to  enter  into  business  for 
himself,  he  went  to  Brookline, 
N.  H.,  where  he  operated  a 
furniture  factory  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hobart,  Kendall  &  Co. 
Selling  out  his  interest  there 
in  1884,  he  came  to  Reading, 
and  entered  the  employ  of 
John  Holman  &  Co.,  which 
firm  was  succeeded  by  A.  J. 
Morey. 

Mr.    Kendall    married    Miss 
Sophia  R.  Cook,  a  daughter  of  James  D.  Cook,  of  Read- 


contractors,  special  stairways  and  mantel  work,  and  piazza      ing,  and  they  have  two  sons  —  Frank  W.  Kendall,  who  is 


posts,  balusters,  brackets,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  variety 
of  design.  The  jobbing  work  of  a  year  makes  a  very- 
creditable  showing.  Mr.  Kendall  does  a  business  of 
from  $25,000  to  $30,000  per  year,  and  being  a  practical 
cabinet-maker,  and  with  energetic  characteristics,  and  by 
strict  attention  to 
the  demands  of 
business,  has  large- 
ly increased  the 
business  since  his 
connection  with  it. 
The  building  is 
lighted  by  electric- 
ity, and  power  for 
the  mill  is  fur- 
nished by  a  50 
horse-p  o  w  e  r  en- 
gine. The  visitor 
at  the  mill  is  im- 
pressed by  the  gen- 
eral air  of  industry 
which  attaches  it- 
self to  this  estab- 
lishment. David 
H.  Kendall  was 
born  in  Dover,  Me., 
August    28,    1835, 


READING  PLANING  MILL 
Salem  Street,  Reading. 


a  son  of  Benjamin  and  Nancy  (Whidden)  Kendall.  He 
came  to  Reading  in  1849,  where  he  attended  the  dis- 
trict and  grammar  schools  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of      Holman  &  Co. 


principal  of  the  Manual  Training  School  at  Menomonia, 
Wis.,  and  Walter  Kendall,  who  finds  employment  at  his 
father's  mill.  Mr.  Kendall  resides  in  a  tastefully  designed 
new  house  on  the  corner  of  High  Street  and  Middlesex 
Avenue,  Reading  Highlands,  which  he  built  in  1893  for 

his  own  occupancv. 
It  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  William 
Badger  built  the  old 
mill.  It  was  a  one- 
story  structure. 
Dinsmore  and  Grou- 
ard bought  the  mill 
property,  June  21, 
1865,  of  Dexter 
Marvel.  Their  pur- 
chase included  only 
the  building,  as  Mar- 
vel had  sold  all  the 
stock  and  machin- 
ery. Just  before  the 
eighties  the  mill 
burned  down  from 
an  overheated  boiler, 
and  Messrs.  Dins- 
more &  Grouard.  the 
owners,  built  t  h  e 
present  mill.  They  sold  to  Richardson  &:  Tukey.  who 
ran    it   a  short  time,  when   thev.   in   turn,  sold   to    lohn 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


WHILE  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Reading  may      neckties   are   made   in    a   single   year.     Fifty  skilled  em- 
not  all  be  known  throughout  the  civilized  world,      ployees   are   engaged.     Over  30,000  paper  boxes,  made 
those  that  do   exist  and   thrive   are  of  a  character   well      at  the  factory,  are  used  in  packing  the  product  for   ship- 


CHARLES   E.   DAMON. 

suited  to  the  quiet  of  a  residential  town.  It  was  back 
in  1874  that  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Charles 
E.  Damon  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  gentlemen's  neck- 
wear, started,  in  a  small  and  modest  way,  the  manufac- 
ture of  neckwear.  Only  two  girls  were  employed,  and  an 
8  by  10  room  in  a  dwelling-house  on  Salem  Street  was 
sufficient  for  the  business.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  two 
years  when  Mr.  Da- 
mon enlarged  his 
"factory"  to  in- 
clude about  135 
square  feet  of  floor 
space.  Subsequent- 
ly, a  building  was 
secured  on  Harri- 
son Street,  and  the 
p  r  e  s  e  nt  business 
occupies  an  entire 
three-story  build- 
ing, with  a  floor 
space  of  4,500 
square  feet, 
equipped  with 
modern  m  ac  hin- 
ery. 

In  1878,  Arthur 
A.  Damon,  a  broth- 
er of  the  proprie- 
tor,  was    admitted 


FACTORY   OF  CHARLES   E.  DAMON   &  CO., 
Salem  Street,  Reading. 


ARTHUR  A.  DAMON. 

ment.  Their  plant  is  operated  by  steam  power,  and 
the  products  of  the  firm  are  all  taken  by  Boston  jobbing 
houses,  and  by  them  sold  to  retailers  all  over  the  country. 
Charles  E.  Damon  was  born  Feb.  8,  1855,  and  edu- 
cated in  Reading.  His  parents  were  Edgar  and  Ellen 
M.  (Kimball)  Damon.  He  began  his  business  training 
in  the  necktie  factory  of  Damon,  Temple  &  Co.,  in  1866, 

and  remained  in  the 
employ  of  this  firm 
obtaining  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the 
business  until  start- 
ing in  business  for 
himself.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  A  m  i  e 
Whiting,  Oct.  15, 
1877,  and  they  have 
two  children,  Ethel 
C.  and  Maude  C. 

Arthur  A.  Damon, 
of  the  same  family, 
was  born  in  Read- 
ing, May  13,  1857. 
He  graduated  from 
the  high  school  in 
1875.  He  first  en- 
tered the  employ 
of  C.  E.  Damon  & 
Co.,  and  later  went 


to  the  firm,  and  their  success  is  indisputable  evidence  •  to  work  for  Damon,  Temple  &  Co.,  until  entering  part- 
of  the  merits  of  their  goods  and  the  executive  ability  nership  with  his  brother.  He  married  Miss  Cornelia  Ban- 
and  enterprise  of  those  at  its  head.     Now,  over  250,000      croft,  Jan.  n,  1882,  and  they  have  one  child,  Alma  N. 
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AN  industry  which  was  born  and  developed  in  Read-      achievement  in    the  inventive   line   is  a    machine   which 
ing  and  adds  largely  to  the  business  prosperity  of      makes  shoe  nails  in  a  continuous  strip.      Several  of  these 
the  town  is  the  Horton  Manufacturing  Company,  manufac-      machines  are  now  being  operated  at  the  company's  works. 
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JAMES  A.   HORTON. 

turers  of  wire  hair  brushes,  mechanical  specialties,  and 
paper  boxes.  In  1876,  John  and  Clarence  Howard,  of 
Reading,  patented  the  wire  hair  brush,  now  universally  used 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  same  year  Win.  Proc- 
tor, a  shrewd,  energetic  business  man,  recognizing  the 
prospective  value  of  the  invention  and  the  business  that 
might  be  built  up  with  it,  associated  himself  with  Mr. 
Howard,  under  the 
name  of  the  Howard 
Patent  Metallic 
Brush  Company. 
Mr.  Horton  secured 
an  interest  in  the 
Howard  Patent  Me- 
tallic Brush  Com- 
pany. After  Mr. 
Proctor's  death,  Oct. 
23,  1889,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton acquired  his  in- 
terest. In  May, 
189 1,  the  present 
corporation  was  or- 
ganized. The  last 
few  years  has  wit- 
nessed the  expan- 
sion of  the  business 
in  a  new  line.  Shoe 
manufacturers  and 
others  using  paper 
boxes,  being  cogni- 
zant that  the  company  was  manufacturing  boxes  for  their 


FACTORY  OF  THE   HORTON   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Prescott  Street,  Reading. 


JASON  W.   RICHARDSON. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  James  A.  Horton,  presi- 
dent ;  Jason  W.  Richardson,  treasurer. 

James  A.  Horton,  son  of  James  A.  Horton  and  Lucy 
M.  Horton,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  Sept.  17,  1849.  The 
nucleus  of  his  education  was  received  in  the  public 
schools,  after  which  he  taught  several  terms  in  his  native 
land.  He  came  to  Massachusetts  when  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  soon  became  connected  in  business  with 
Wm.  Proctor.  April  5,  1S72,  he  was  married  to  Mary  P. 
Washburn,  of  Taunton.    They  have  three  children  :  Clara 

M.,  Mary  W..  and 
James  H.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton is  a  member  of 
the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Jason  W.  Richard- 
son, was  born  at 
Woburn,  Oct.  18, 
185 1.  His  parents 
were  Jason  and  Car- 
o  1  i  n  e  Richardson. 
After  attending  the 
public  schools  he 
learned  the  trade  of 
shoemaking  and  has 
been  a  large  manu- 
facturer of  children's 
and  infants'  shoes. 
Sept.  9,  1S73,  he 
married  Mary  C. 
Harnden.  by  whom 
he  has  had  four  chil- 
dren :  J.    Elbridge,    Abbie  J.,    Bessie   H.,  and   Lewis   F. 


brushes,  began  sending  in  orders,  and  now  a  large  force      He  is  president  of  the    Mechanics   Savings    Bank,  and  a 
is   employed  in   this  department.      Mr.    Horton's    latest      director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Reading. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


THE  representative  shoe  industry  of  Reading  is  that 
of  Everett  B.  Richardson,  located  on  the  corner  of 
Woburn  and  Berkley  Streets.  To  bring  the  modest  be- 
ginning of  his  business  into  comparison  with  its  immensity 


EVERETT  B.   RICHARDSON. 

of  to-day  is  convincing  proof  that  Mr.  Richardson  is  a 
man  of  successful  undertakings.  With  but  meager  cap- 
ital accumulated  during  his  apprenticeship,  he  launched 
the  enterprise  which  now  distributes  hundreds  of  dollars 
weekly  into  various  channels  of  trade  in  this  town.  The 
biography  of  Mr.  Richardson  is  also  a  history  of  the 
business.  Everett  Brooks,  son  of  George  and 
Harriet  (Leathe)  Richardson,  was  born  Sept. 
1 8,  1S4S.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools.  After  leaving  school,  circum- 
stances, which  were  happily  in  accord  with 
his  inclinations,  led  him  to  learn  the  trade 
of  shoemaking.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  name  shoemaker  was  well  deserved, 
for  one  man  made  the  entire  shoe  from  cut- 
ting to  the  finished  product.  Since  power 
has  been  used  it  almost  becomes  a  study  for 
a  person  to  become  proficient  in  one  detail. 
Mr.  Richardson  served  sufficient  time  at 
the  trade  of  shoemaking  to  master  perfectly 
every  detail  of  the  industry.  His  ambition 
was  then  to  become  an  employer  rather  than 
an  employee,  and  he  made  his  first  venture  in 
the  little  shop  owned  by  Edwin  Leathe,  on 
Prospect  Street. 

The    development   of    his    business   soon 
made    it    necessary   for   him    to  seek    more 
commodious   quarters,  and   he  then  located 
on  Woburn  Street,  where  he  manufactured  for  a  number 
of  years. 

The  business  soon   outgrew  the   confines   of  the  build- 
ing on  Woburn  Street,  and  in   18S6  he  built  on  Berkley 


Street  a  factory  65  x  25  feet,  with  three  stories  and  base- 
ment, fitted  up  with  steam  power.  For  some  time  this 
building  sufficed,  but  eventually  he  was  obliged  to  erect 
an  addition  120  x  30  feet.  This  necessitated  building  a 
new  boiler-house  with  fifty  horse-power  boiler  and  twenty- 
five  horse-power  engine,  making  the  addition  larger  than 
the  original  building.  These  buildings  are  furnished 
with  modern  fire  appliances,  including  sprinkler,  and  fire- 
alarm,  and  duplex  steam  fire  pump.  The  total  amount  of 
floor  space  occupied  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work  is  now 
20,700  square  feet.  Contrast  this  with  the  modest  be- 
ginning in  a  room  scarcely  more  than  twenty  feet  square, 
and  one  can  conceive  of  the  extent  of  the  growth  of  the 
industry.  A  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands  receive 
employment.  It  is  significant  of  Mr.  Richardson's  con- 
sideration for  his  help,  that  he  has  in  his  employ  a  large 
number  of  workmen  who  have  been  with  him  for  many 
years. 

His  employees  as  a  class  are  far  superior,  in  intelli- 
gence and  morals,  to  those  ordinarily  employed  in  shoe 
factories  of  other  towns.  The  lines  of  goods  manufac- 
tured are  infants',  children's,  misses',  and  women's  shoes, 
designed  especially  for  the  western  trade. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  output  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's factory  has  held  its  own  against  the  keenest 
competition.  The  materials  used  are  exactly  as  adver- 
tised ;  only  skilled  labor  is  employed  in  their  manufacture, 
and  but  a  fair  profit  is  expected. 

During  the  recent  years  of  depression  Mr.  Richard- 
son's factory  has  not  been  closed  except  at  intervals 
while  stock  accounts  have  been  taken,  while  factories  in 
neighboring  towns  have  suspended  work  from  lack  of 
business. 

Mr.    Richardson    was   first  married   in   October,    1S72, 


FACTORY  OF   EVERETT  B.  RICHARDSON, 
Berkley  Street,  Reading. 


to  Emma,  daughter  of  Dea.  Kendal  Richardson,  of 
Woburn,  of  whom  two  children  were  born,  Nellie  A.  and 
Perley  K.  Richardson.  She  died  July  18,  1880,  and  in 
October,  1885,  he  married  Ella  J.  Pearson,  of  Wilmington. 
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A  NOTEWORTHY  instance  of  what  untiring  indus-  business,  he  does  all  kinds  of  tin  and  sheet  iron  work,  and 
try,  tenacity  of  purpose,  enterprise  and  push,  keeps  a  line  of  the  most  popular  cooking  ranges  and 
accompanied  by  natural  genius,  will  accomplish,  is  fur- 
nished in  the  business  career  of  Mr.  Henry  K.  Austin. 
He  is  a  native  of  South  Berwick,  Me.,  and  is  the  son  of 


John  and  Mary   Austin.     He  received   his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native   place,  and   when  about 


stoves  in  the  market,  and  his   stock  of  shelf  hardware  is 
receiving  constant  additions. 

Notwithstanding  all  enumerated  above,  it  forms  but  a 
small  portion  of  Mr.  Austin's  business.  He  deals  exten- 
sively in  bicycles  of  the   best   makes,  and  keeps  in  stock 


seventeen  years  old  he  set  out  for  himself   in  the  world,  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  accessories  of  the  wheel. 

In  1862,  being  endowed  with  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  A  large  variety  of  ladies',  men's,  and  children's  machines 

he  entered  the  machine    shop  of  the   Boston    &  Maine  may  be  seen   in   his    salesroom,  both    new  and   second 

Railroad  in  the   city    of  Boston,  where    his    mechanical  hand,  and   any   machine   sold  by  him   is   not  only  fully 

skill  soon  became  recognized  in  the  work  of  general  re-  guaranteed,  but  will  be  kept  in  repair  one  year  free  of 

pairs,  and  the  invention  of  devices  calculated  to  improve  cost  to  the  purchaser,  unless   the   damage  is   caused   by 

the  motive  power  of  the  road.     A  most  interesting  exam-  misuse.     Mr.  Austin   also  contemplates  engaging  in  the 

pie  of  his  aptness  in  converting  metals  from  their  rough  manufacture  of   bicycles.     As    a  result  of    his  practical 

state  to  mechanical  usages,  and   of   his    ingenuity,  is  a  experience,    he   understands   thoroughly   the   need    of    a 

miniature  railway  locomotive,  which   is   on   exhibition  at  wheelman,  and  the  wheel   which  he  will  put  out,  if   his 

his    warerooms.       It  is    a  perfect   model  of    the    larger  plans  formulate,  will   combine   several  new  features,  the 

engines  now    in  use,  and  is    complete    in   every    detail,  value    of    which   will  be  readily  recognized.     Machines 

It  was  exhibited  one  year  at  Mechanics'    Fair  in  Boston,  are  sold  for  cash,  on  the  instalment  plan,  or   exchanged 


A  miniature  circular 
track  was  constructed, 
around  which  occa- 
sional trips  were 
made.  Mr.  Austin  re- 
tained his  position 
with  the  railroad  com- 
pany for  upward  of 
twenty- fi  v  e  years, 
meantime  residing  in 
Reading  ;  but  in  1887, 
he  concluded  to  em- 
bark in  business  for 
himself,  and  started 
in  a  modest  way  as 
a  repairer  of  machin- 
ery. The  quarters 
first  occupied  were 
18  by  20  feet,  and 
for  a  time  he  found 
them    ample    for    the 


FACTORY   OF  HENRY  K.  AUSTI 
Lincoln  Street.  Reading. 


for  second-hand  ones, 
on  the  most  liberal 
terms,  thus  affording 
cyclists  every  advan  • 
tage  offered  by  city- 
dealers  or  makers. 
His  establishment  is 
headquarters  for  re- 
pairs of  all  kinds, 
which  are  expedi- 
tiously and  cheaply 
made.  The  selling 
and  repairing  of  lawn- 
mowers  is  also  an 
important  item  with 
Mr.  Austin.  The  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Austin  is 
due  to  the  policy 
which  he  outlined  for 
himself  when  he  first 
embarked     in     busi- 


work  he   could    command.     His    business    gradually  in-      ness.    He  did  not  expect  to  gain  a  competence  within  a  few- 
creased,  however,  and  within  the    brief    period   of   less      years  by  charging  exorbitant  prices,  but  believed  that  fair 


than  five  years  his  trade  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  he  finds  himself,  on  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  adopted  town,  occupying  an  area  of 
floor  space  nearly  ten  times  more  than  his  old  workshop 
contained,  every  available  foot  of  which  is  utilized. 

In  his  present  quarters  on  Lincoln  Street,  directly 
opposite  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  station,  Mr.  Aus- 
tin has  not  only  increased  his  facilities  for  jobbing  and 
machine  repairing,  but  is  extensively  engaged  in  plumb- 
ing, heating,  and  general  sanitary  engineering,  having  in 


profits  and  just  treatment  would  make  permanent  custom- 
ers.    The  result  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  conclusions. 

April  15,  1879,  ^lr-  Austin  was  married  to  Miss  Maria 
J.,  daughter  of  Nathan  Bancroft,  of  Reading,  and  has 
three  children,  —  Ethel  J.,  Grace  M.,  and  Florence  E. 

Although  much  absorbed  with  business  responsibilities, 
he  finds  time  to  indulge  in  fraternal  and  social  amen- 
ities to  some  extent.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Reading- 
Lodge,  Knights  of  Honor,  the  Reading  Athletic  Club, 
and  the  Reading  Y.  M.  C.  A.     About   fifteen   years  ago. 


his  employ  the  most  skilled  engineers  and  workmen  in  he  became  affiliated  with  a  number  of  prominent  citizens 
this  country.  He  controls  the  Richmond  and  Gurney  in  forming  an  association  which  established  the  cooper- 
system  of  steam  and  hot  water  heating  for  this  section,  ative  grocery  store  which  is  managed  bv  A.  W.  Carr. 
and  many  of  the  best  residences,  schools,  hotels,  halls,  This  movement  was  the  result  of  the  high  prices  which 
and  churches,  in  this  and  the  surrounding  towns  and  prevailed  here  for  groceries,  and  was  immediatelv  instru- 
cities,  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Austin  with  these  effi-  mental  in  reducing  the  same  to  the  average  prices  charged 
cient  devices.     In  addition  to  this   important  branch  of  elsewhere. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


THE  town  ol  Reading  has  much  to  attract  visitors. 
Aside  from  its  many  natural  beauties,  its  general 
air  of  thrift  and  prosperity  has  often  been  commented 
upon,  and  has  long  been  the  pride  of  its  residents.  Some 
of  the  town's  industries  are  unique  in  their  way,  but  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  "  show  places"  of  the  town  is  the  poul- 
try plant  of  C.  I.  Nesmith  on  Main  Street.  Here  may 
be  seen  one  of  the  model  establishments  of  its  kind  in 
the  country. 

It  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  poultry- 
plant  in  the  New  England  States,  devoted  wholly  to  the 
raising  of  thoroughbred  poultry  for  breeding  purposes, 
the  method  being  wholly  artificial  save  that  the  chicks 
intended  for  breeding  stock  are  given  the  entire  range  of 
the  farm.  The  breeds  kept  are  Light  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins,  Black  Langshans,  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Everything  about  the  place  is  up  to  date,  and  all  the 
known  labor-saving  appliances   and   practical  knowledge 


in,  and  it  also  makes  an  excellent  place  in  which  to 
condition  the  birds  for  show  purposes. 

The  brooder  house  is  160  feet  long,  heated  by  the 
hot-water  pipe  system,  and  is  divided  into  28  pens,  and 
has  accommodations  for  about  3,000  chicks  at  one 
time.  The  cook  room  is  at  the  end  of  the  brooder 
house,  and  contains  the  steam  jacket  kettles  for  cooking 
the  food,  a  bone  cutter,  and  grist  mill ;  also  a  8  horse- 
power boiler  and  engine,  which  furnishes  steam  and 
power  to  run  these  different  fixtures. 

The  building  which  connects  the  cook  room  with  No.  2 
house  is  used  for  a  grain  room,  and  contains  bins  for 
the  different  kinds  of  grain. 

All  the  hatching  is  clone  by  incubators,  seven  Ply- 
mouth incubators  being  used  (1,600  egg,  4,300  egg,  and 
2,200  egg  machines),  with  a  total  capacity  of  2,200  eggs 
at  a  time  ;  and  as  they  are  kept  running  full  from  January 
to  June,  it  gives  a  capacity  of  about  10,000  chicks  in  a 


POULTRY  BUILDINGS 
Main  Street, 

of  the  day  are  put  into  use.  Everything  is  hatched  in 
incubators  and  reared  in  the  long  hot-water  brooder 
house. 

A  prettier  location  for  a  farm  and  a  home  could  not 
have  been  selected.  The  location  is  extremely  fortu- 
nate. The  land  slopes  gently  to  the  south,  giving  per- 
fect drainage,  and  lies  between  three  streets,  the  one 
directly  in  front  of  the  dwelling  being  the  old  ''  turn- 
pike "  from  Boston  to  Lawrence.  The  main  plant  con- 
sists of  three  long  poultry  houses  and  a  brooder  house. 
No.  1  house  is  156  feet,  No.  2,  170  feet,  and  No.  3,  180 
feet  long,  containing  in  all  45  breeding  pens,  and  giving 
winter  accommodations  for  about  675  birds.  Since  the 
photograph  from  which  the  above  cut  was  made  was 
taken,  Mr.  Nesmith  has  connected  No.  2  and  No.  3  houses 
by  a  building  20  feet  wide,  containing  28  small  pens. 
He  uses  this  building  to  keep  his  surplus  (or  sale)  stock 


OF  C.   I.   NESMITH, 
Reading. 

season.  To  any  one  interested  in  either  practical  or 
fancy  poultry,  a  visit  to  the  "  Lone  Oak  Farm  Poultry 
Yards  "  would  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

In  addition  to  his  large  poultry  business,  Mr.  Nesmith 
is  also  engaged  in  manufacturing  the  Plymouth  Incubator, 
admittedly  the  best  constructed  and  best  regulated  in- 
cubator in  the  world.  It  is  a  hot-water  machine,  the 
tank  being  made  of  planished  copper,  so  constructed  that 
there  is  at  all  times  an  equable  circulation  of  the  water, 
insuring  a  uniform  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  egg 
chamber.  This  incubator  is  double  cased  and  packed 
with  non-conducting  material,  hence  is  but  little  affected 
by  changes  in  temperature. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  "  Plymouth  " 
has  become  so  popular  that  it  has  required  a  large 
force  to  make  them  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
orders. 
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ME 


FRRILL    HUTCHINSON,    the    well-known    car- 
riage painter,  may  be  called  a  self-made  man.     He 
was  born  in  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  Nov.  13,  1839.     He  came 


MERRILL  HUTCHINSON. 

of    good   old    New    England    stock,   his    parents    being 
Daniel  F.  and  Mary  Hutchinson,  whose  ancestors  came 
over  in  the  "  Mayflower."     After  receiving  a  limited  edu- 
cation, such    as   was   to  be   had    in  those  days  in  "the 
little  red  schoolhouse,''  the  country  home  was  left  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  when  Mr.  Hutchinson  went  to  Lynn, 
Mass.,  to  learn  the  carriage  painter's  trade.     He    con- 
tinued  in  the  business    as    a  journeyman    painter   until 
1861,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  packed  his 
kit  and  enlisted  to  defend  his  country  and 
flag.     He  served  four    years,  most   of  the 
time  in    active    service,   and  distinguished 
himself  on  many  occasions  for  his  bravery. 
He    was    honorably    discharged    and    sent 
home  on  account  of  disability.    After  spend- 
ing two  years  on  his  father's  farm  in  New 
Hampshire,   his  health   partially   returned, 
and  he  again  took  up  the  painter's  brush. 
We  next  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  large 
carriage  firm  in  Lynn,  in  full  charge  of  the 
painting  department,  employing  nine  paint- 
ers, where  he  remained  for  six  years.      In 
1874,  he  started  in  business  for  himself,  and 
built  the  three-story  carriage  shop  known 
as  '•  The  Liberty  Square  Carriage  Works," 
having  an  area  of  5,000  feet  of  floor  space, 
employing  in   all   about  the  building   some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  men.     He  continued 
in  business  until  1882,  when  his  long  and 
hard  service  in  the  army,  which  had  under- 
mined his  constitution,  began  to  tell  on  him, 
and    the  gravest  apprehensions    were  felt. 
An  entire  change  from  the  busy  life  he  had  been  leading  was 
prescribed  by  the  family  physician,  who  ordered  him  into 
the  country  again.    With  a  wife  and  family  of  children  de- 


pending upon  him  for  support,  the  giving  up  of  business 
was  a  great  sacrifice,  and  the  hardest  blow  of  his  whole 
life.  His  health  again  improved,  so  that  in  1886  he  came 
to  Reading,  and  purchased  what  was  known  as  the  "  Old 
Brooks  Estate,"  on  West  Street.  Here  he  stocked  the 
little  farm  with  new  machinery,  and  set  his  sons  up  in 
market  gardening,  and  settled  up  his  affairs  in  Lynn,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Reading.  After  residing  a  year 
or  so  in  Reading,  he  again  decided  to  try  the  brush,  and 
started  a  little  job  shop  in  what  was  once  a  hen-house, 
twenty-four  feet  square.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
these  quarters  were  entirely  inadequate  for  his  purposes, 
and  arrangements  were  immediately  made  to  provide 
considerably  more  room.  The  first  year  he  did  nearlv 
$1,000  worth  of  work.  Business  increased  so  rapidly 
that  he  was  at  once  obliged  to  enlarge  the  building,  and 
has  added  more  from  year  to  year,  until  his  model  estab- 
lishment comprises  some  3,000  feet  of  floor  space.  The 
establishment  is  now  complete  in  every  detail  to  facilitate 
work  and  produce  results  of  the  highest  workman- 
ship. His  reputation  for  high  class  work  is  not  local 
or  confined  even  to  the  limits  of  the  State.  His 
skill  as  a  first-class  painter  has  brought  him  customers 
from  Woburn,  Burlington,  Wilmington,  Stoneham,  Wake- 
field, Greenwood,  Melrose,  and  a  large  share  of  Reading 
patronage.  But  his  old  army  troubles  have  a  firm  hold 
on  him,  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  a  great 
deal  of  active  work.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  a  man  always 
looking  ahead,  honest  and  upright  in  his  business 
dealings,  and  is  much  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  electric  railroad  connection,  the  electric  lights,  town 
water,  and  all  municipal  improvements  receiving  his 
heartiest  support.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  done  much  to 
promote  the    town's  interests,  advocating    and  working 
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HUTCHINSON'S  CARRIAGE  REPOSITORY, 
West  Street,  Reading. 


hard  for  all  measures,  benefiting  the  entire  community. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Reading  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  being  active  in  all  Christian  work. 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


THE  first  official  action  of  the  town  of  Reading  to 
provide  a  public  water  supply  was  at  a  town  meet- 
ing held  April  25,  1883,  when  Walter  Raynor,  John  B. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  William  Proctor, 
Charles  F.  Brown,  Stillman  M. 
Pratt,  George  H.  Barrus,  E. 
H  arley  Gowing,  Edward  Apple- 
ton,  and  James  A.  Bancroft 
were  chosen  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  a 
water  supply  for  Reading.  In 
August,  1883,  the  committee 
reported  to  the  town  that  they 
had  considered  a  proposition 
from  the  Wakefield  Water  Com- 
pany, and  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  $500,  and  that  a 
new  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  continue  the  investi- 
gations. This  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  Edward  Appleton, 
E.  Harley  Gowing,  George  E. 
Putney,  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  and 
George  H.  Parker  appointed  a 
committee,  and  $500  appro- 
priated to  continue  the  investi- 
gation. This  committee  reported  to  the  town,  Dec.  5, 
1883,  that  they  had  employed  Mr.  B.  F.  Smith,  of  Boston, 
to  make  tests  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  They  also 
estimated  the  cost  of  a  plant  of  seventeen  miles  of  pipe 
and  sixty  hydrants,  with  pumping  plant  and  stand-pipe, 
at  $134,560.  They  also  prepared  a  petition  to  the  legis- 
lature to  give  the  town  authority  to  supply  itself  with 
water,  and  asked  instructions  to  attend  before  the  proper 


LEWIS  M.  BANCROFT, 
Chairman  Reading's  Water  Commissioners 


Harley  Gowing,  George  H.  Barrus,  Dudley  Hunt,  and 
Lewis  M.  Bancroft  were  appointed  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  of  a  public  water  supply,  and  $500  was 
appropriated  for  their  use.  This 
committee  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  Albert  F.  Noyce,  civil 
engineer,  of  Newton.  He  made 
a  very  careful  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  the  aid  of  driven 
wells,  and  recommended  that 
the  water  supply  be  obtained 
from  wells  above  the  dam  at 
Lob's  Pound  mill  in  the  Ips- 
wich River  watershed.  As  it 
was  necessary  for  the  town  to 
have  a  legislative  authority  be- 
fore water-works  could  be  con- 
structed, the  committee  thought 
it  best  for  them  to  obtain  the 
charter  of  the  Reading  Water 
Company,  a  corporation  char- 
tered in  1S85,  and  recommended 
that  the  town  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  negotiate  with  the  Read- 
ing Water  Company  for  the  pur- 
chase of  its  charter.  These 
recommendations  were  adopted  April  2,  1888,  and  the 
same  committee  continued  to  carry  them  out.  Several 
meetings  with  the  representative  of  the  water  company 
were  held,  but  no  satisfactory  price  for  the  charter  could 
be  agreed  upon.  The  committee,  in  closing  their  report, 
recommended  that  the  town  choose  a  committee  to  act 
with  the  selectmen  in  petitioning  the  General  Court  to 
grant  authority  to  the  town   to  introduce  a  water  supply. 


IP    a 


GEORGE  E.  ABBOTT, 
Water  Commissioner. 


legislative  committee  and  obtain  a  suitable  act.    This  the 
town  refused  to  do  by  a  vote  of  92  to  69. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  in  1887.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  E. 


EDWARD  C.  NICHOLS, 
Water  Commissioner. 


At  a  meeting  held  Oct.  24,  1S88,  Horace  G.  Wadlin, 
Walter  S.  Parker,  Lewis  M.  Bancroft,  Henry  G.  Kittridge 
and  Edward  Appleton  were  appointed  a  committee  to  act 
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with  the  selectmen.  "  A  petition  and  bill  covering 
the  subject  matter  was  presented  to  the  legislature  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  water  supply.  The  Read- 
ing Water  Company  appeared  in  opposition  represented 
by  counsel.  No  other  opposition  was  made.  The  com- 
mittee finally  reported  adversely  to  the  petition,  but  when 
the  matter  came  up  in  the  house,  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Bancroft, 
our  representative,  moved  to  substitute  the  original  bill 
for  the  adverse  report.  After  debate,  in  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  town  was  defended  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Woburn,  and  others,  the  bill  was  substituted 
and  finally  passed  the  House  and  Senate,  was  signed  by 
the  Governor,  and  became  a  law  June  4,  1889."  This 
act  was  accepted  by  the  town,  Sept.  18,  1889,  by  a  vote 
of  12S  in  favor  and  30  against.  Nov.  8,  1889,  Lewis 
M.  Bancroft,  George  E.  Abbott,  and  Edward  C.  Nichols 
were  elected  a  board  of  water  commissioners,  and  were 
authorized  to  employ  an  engineer  to  make  plans  and 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  system  of  water-works.  The 
board  organized,  by  the  choice  of  Lewis  M.  Bancroft, 
chairman,  and 
George  E.  Abbott, 
secretary.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall M.Tidd,  civil 
engineer,  of  Wo- 
burn, was  employed 
and  made  plans  and 
two  estimates  of 
cost  of  construc- 
tion. He  recom- 
mended taking 
water  from  wells  in 
the  Ipswich  River 
watershed,  near 
the  saw  and  grist 
mill  on  Mill  Street. 
In  his  estimate  No. 
1,  he  provided  for 
a  system  with  42.2 
miles  of  pipe  and 
127  hydrants,  at  a 
cost  of  $308,869.55.  Estimate  No.  2  provided  for  the 
same  pumping  plant  and  stand-pipe  as  in  estimate  No.  1, 
and  13.9  miles  of  pipe  and  77  hydrants  at  a  cost  of  $137,- 
075.68.  The  commissioners  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  presented  in  estimate  No.  2  of  the  engineer. 
Feb.  24,  1890,  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  commis- 
sioners, by  a  vote  of  223  in  favor  and  118  against,  were 
authorized  to  make  contracts  substantially  as  recom- 
mended. On  April  5,  the  engineer  was  instructed  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  work. 

The  work  of  pipe  laying  commenced  July  14  follow- 
ing. Work  upon  the  pumping  station  commenced  in  the 
early  part  of  September,  and  on  Feb.  19,  1891,  it  was  so 
far  advanced  that  the  pumps  were  started,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  water  was  pumped  into  the  stand-pipe. 
On  the  25th  of  February,  1891,  the  entire  pipe  system  was 
filled  with  water  and  in  perfect  working  order. 

The  filter  gallery  from  which  the  supply  is  taken  is 
22  feet  below  the  level  of  the  meadow  and  is  built  of  rough 
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field-stone  side  walls,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary 
culvert  under  a  street.  The  top  is  covered  with  covering 
stone  laid  in  cement.  It  is  21/,  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and 
4  feet  high  inside.  It  was  planned  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
T,  with  the  upright  portion  towards  the  south,  and  the 
horizontal  portion  parallel  with  the  general  course  of  the 
river,  but  during  the  construction  it  was  found  that  when  the 
upright  portion  and  one  arm  was  finished,  it  furnished 
plenty  of  water,  and  was  therefore  left  in  that  form,  ex- 
cept that  the  upright  was  extended  across  the  arm  about 
25  feet,  giving  a  total  length  of  250  feet.  The  wall  at  the 
intersection  of  the  horizontal  with  the  upright  portion 
was  left  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  extended  at  any 
time  that  it  may  be  deemed  necessary.  In  addition  to  the 
supply  from  the  gallery,  there  is  a  suction  well  in  the 
pumping  room  by  which  direct  connection  is  had  with 
the  Ipswich  River,  thus  providing  two  independent  sup- 
plies which  can,  at  any  moment,  be  used  in  conjunction 
or  separately,  as  occasion  may  require. 

The    pumping    machine    consists    of    two    compound, 

duplex  direct-acting 
Blake     pumps,    one 
air   pump   and   con- 
denser,    and     one 
boiler     feed    pump. 
The     steam  is    fur- 
nished by   two  hor- 
izontal tubular  boil- 
ers.  Each  pump  and 
boiler    is    so     con- 
nected that  they  can 
be    used   in  connec- 
tion    or  separately, 
as  may  be    desired. 
The  force  main  pipe 
is  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter.   Each  of  these 
pumps  is  capable  of 
delivering     600,000 
gallons    of  water   to 
the  town   in  twenty- 
four  hours,  against  the   normal  head  of    220  feet,  or  94 
pounds  per  square  inch.     The  stand-pipe  is  constructed 
of  boiler-plate  wrought  iron  ;  the  tank  proper  is  30  feet 
in  diameter  and  100  feet   high  to  the  base  of   the  roof. 
The  entire  height,  from  top   of   foundation   to  extreme 
point  of   roof,  is   138  feet.     Its  full  capacity  is   530.145 
gallons  of    water.    The    pumping   station   is   a  substan- 
tial brick   building  with   slate  roof,  33  by  70  feet,   with 
a  coal  room  adjoining,  2S  by  2S  feet,  that  will   hold  225 
tons  of  soft  coal.     The  pipe  system  is  of  cast  iron  and 
is  ample  in  size.     The  total  amount  of  pipes  is  :o'_-  miles. 
There  are  193  gates  and  111  hydrants  connected  with  the 
system.     The    hydrants   all    have    a  5 '  _•  inch    waterw  ay 
through  them,  and  all  have   6-inch  connections  with  the 
mains.     The    service  pipes  are  lead-lined   iron,    cement- 
lined  iron,  galvanized  and  cast   iron,  from  -;+  inch  to  6 
inches  in  diameter  and  are  750  in  number,  with  a  total 
length  of  about  9  miles.    Total  cost  of  works.  5 1 S5 ,33 1.75. 
Bond  debt,  $1  So, 000. 
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THE  subject   of    municipal  electric  lighting  has   en- 
gaged the   attention   of    the  citizens    of    Reading 
since    the    year    1890.     On  Oct.   12,    1S91,    and  March 
7,  1S92,  the  town  voted   to  accept 
the  provisions  of  section  1,  chapter 
370,  of  the    acts    of   189 1,   which 
enabled  cities  and  towns   to  pur- 
chase   or   build    gas    and    electric 
plants  to  furnish   light  and   power 
for  the  use  of  their  citizens. 

Several  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  subject, 
one  of  which  made  their  report  in 
print.  Hearings  were  given  by 
the  selectmen  to  private  corpora- 
tions who  applied  for  a  franchise 
to  put  in  and  operate  a  plant  in 
the  town,  but  the  opposition  of 
the  citizens  to  any  such  project 
being  nearly  unanimous,  no  fran- 
chise was  granted.  At  the  annual 
town  meeting  held  March  5,  1894, 
John  B.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Charles  W.  Ab- 
bott, and  A.  Newell  Howes  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  electric 
lighting,  with  instructions  to  ex- 
amine the  subject  fully  and  re- 
port in  print  within  six  months.  A  special  town  meeting 
was  held  May  21,  1894,  to  see  if  the  town  would  estab- 
lish an  electric  light  and  power  plant  within  the  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  electricity  for  lighting  the 
streets,  public  buildings,  and  for  commercial  purposes, 
in  accordance  with  chapter  370,  acts  of  1891  of  the  Public 
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tions  and   arrangements   for    such    plant.     The  commit- 
tee    issued     a    printed     report,     July     14,    1S94,    which 
was  distributed  to  every    house  in   town,  and  a  special 
town    meeting    was    held   August 
7,    1894,    to  hear    and    act    upon 
the   report    of    the   committee,   to 
determine    how    much   money   the 
town  would  raise   and   appropriate 
for  the   purpose  set  forth  in    the 
report,  to   elect  a  municipal  light 
board,  consisting  of  three  citizens, 
to   build,  install,  and  manage  such 
plant.     The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  accepted  and  they  were  dis- 
charged.    The  town  voted  to  au- 
thorize  the   treasurer  to  issue  the 
bonds  of  the  town  in  the  aggregate 
principal   sum   of  $50,000   in   fifty 
bonds    of     the     denomination     of 
$1,000,  to    be   numbered  from  one 
to  fifty  and  payable  one  bond  each 
year  for  ten  years,  and  two  bonds 
each   year  for    twenty  years   after 
the   expiration   of    ten    years  ;  the 
bonds   to  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  cent,  per  annum.    Vote 
in  favor,  159  ;   vote  in   opposition, 
51.     The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  August  14,  1894,  and 
a  motion  was  made   to   reconsider  the  vote  of  August  7, 
authorizing  the  issue  of  the  bonds   with  the    following 
result:   in  favor    of  reconsideration,  30;  opposed   to  re- 
consideration,   183.     The    motion  was   lost,  and  by  this 
vote  the  final'decision  of  the  town  to  build  such  a  plant 


A.   NEWELL  HOWES. 


CHARLES  W.  ABBOTT. 


Statutes.  The  vote  was  :  in  favor,  185;  opposed,  none  ;  was  established.  The  town  then  voted  to  elect  a  11111- 
and  the  sum  of  $250  was  appropriated  to  enable  the  nicipal  light  board,  with  the  following  result :  Charles  W. 
committee    to    pay   expenses     of    preliminary    examina-      Abbott  was  elected  for  three  years,  A.  Newell  Howes  was 
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elected  for  two  years,  Henry  Robinson  was  elected  for 
one  year,  to  date  from  March  5,  1S94.  Immediately 
after  organizing,  the  board  purchased  a  lot  of  land  front- 
ing 150  feet  on  Ash  Street,  running  back  to  line  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  containing  52,560  square  feet, 
and  built  an  extension  trestle  spur  track  120  feet  in 
length,  to  bring  in  coal,  supplies  and  building  materials  ; 


frames,  and  partition  for  office  ;  all  stairways  are  iron. 
Boiler  house  in  rear  of  and  attached  to  power  house,  41 
by  44  feet.  Height  of  walls,  .15  feet.  Height  from  floor 
to  apex  of  roof,  28  feet  ;  roof,  iron  trussed;  style  pitch, 
slated  outside,  wire  plastered  on  under  side.  Ventilator 
dome  shaped,  copper  covered,  all  gutters  and  trimmings 
on  building  are  copper.    Chimney  or  stack,  brick,  circular 


they  then  visited  Lynn,  Marblehead,  Peabody,  Wakefield,  in  form,  foundation  seventy-four  15  inch,  piles  28  feet 
Braintree,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  and  Hartford,  Ct.,  to  ascer-  long,  driven  about  30  feet  below  surface  of  ground  and 
tain  the  style  of  building  best  suited  for  the  business  ;  sawed  off  below  water  line.  Two  courses  of  heavy 
also  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  various  types  of  granite  blocks  laid  in  cement  placed  on  piles.  Height  of 
electrical  machines  and  steam  engines,  pole  line  construc- 
tion, street  lighting  systems,  and  get  such  other  informa- 
tion that  would  enable  them  to  avoid  errors  that  others 
had  made  through  inexperience.  After  a  full  investiga- 
tion they  decided  to  enlarge  upon  and  change  somewhat 
the  plans  presented  in  the  report  of  the  electric  lighting 
committee,  and  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Abbott,  of  Reading,  as  architect ;  Mr.  F.  O.  Wellington, 
of  Braintree,  as 
mechanical  engi- 
neer ;  Mr.  J.  Frank 
Perry,  of  Braintree, 
as  electrical  engi- 
neer. Mr.  ■  Perry 
resigned  about  the 
1  st  of  November, 
1894,  on  account 
of  other  business, 
and  Mr.  Edward 
T.  Jordling,  o  f 
Reading,  was  en- 
gaged to  look  after 


the  electrical  con- 
struction. The 
final  pi  in  adopted 
is  the  present  plant, 
of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  descrip- 
tion. The  build- 
ings   were    located 

125  feet  from    the  easterly  line  of    Ash   Street,  giving      50-1200   candle-power   lights   each,    1-75    kilowatt  two- 
ample   room   for  a  driveway  and  lawn  in  front  and  near      phase  alternating  dynamo,  capacity  1500-16  candle-power 
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stack,    115   feet;   diameter   of  stack  at  bottom,  12  feet: 
diameter  of  stack  at  top,  8  feet;  diameter  of  flue,  5  feet: 
iron   cap.      The   machinery  of  the   plant  consists  of  one 
girder    frame    Reynolds    Corliss    steam    engine,    20- inch 
cylinder,  42-inch    stroke,    200   rated  horse   power.     One 
same,  14-inch  cylinder,  36-inch  stroke,    100  rated  horse 
power.     Two  horizontal  tubular  boilers,  125  rated  horse 
power  each,  140  tubes,  3-inch  diameter,  16  feet  long,  di- 
ameter   of    shell    6 
feet.     Shafting  67 
feet,  6  inches    long 
part    4 J- 5    and    part 
5  J  j#  inches  diameter, 
rests  on  thirteen  iron 
floor  stands   set   on 
brick     and    stone 
foundations  and  fas- 
tened by   iron  bolts 
1    inch    in  diameter 
and  S  feet  long,  set  in 
the    brickwork    with 
Portland  cement,  all 
necessary  p  u 1 1 e  ys 
and  three  clutches  so 
arranged    that     the 
whole  or  part  of  the 
machinery    can    be 
run  by  either  or  both 
engines.     Three  arc 
dynamos,    capacity. 


the  center  of  the  lot,  leaving  a  good  roadway  on  all  sides. 
The  main  building  or  power  house  is  79  by  47  feet,  with 
projection  on  front  at  north  end  15^-2  by  20 12  feet,  and 
on  the  south  end  a  circular  projection  of  loyi  feet  radius. 
Foundations,  6  feet  heavy  stone  work  with  granite  under- 
pinning ;  brick  wall,  22  feet  high;  floor,  iron  girders, 
brick  arched,  cement  concrete  on  top,  and  a  Terrazzo 
floor  similar  to  that  in  the  new  City  Hospital  in  Boston, 


lights,  pole  line  construction  about  22  miles  in  length: 
Miles  wire  arc  line,  45,  incandescent,  25.  All  station,  wir- 
ing, switchboard,  and  electrical  apparatus  and  all  wiring, 
lamps,  insulators,  and  apparatus  for  the  street  lighting 
system  were  furnished  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pittsburg.  Perm.  The  incan- 
descent lines,  secondary  wiring,  and  all  appliances  out- 
side station   for   commercial   purposes   were  installed  by 


laid  top  of  the   concrete,  which  gives  a  smooth  marble      the  municipal  light  board.      The  lighting  capacity  of  the 


surface.  Foundations  for  shafting  and  all  machinery  are 
brick  and  stone  laid  in  cement  running  up  through  the 
floor  and  capped  with  granite  blocks.  Basement  7  feet, 
3  inches  clear,  under  whole  building,  cemented  floor. 
Roof,  style  hip,  iron  trussed,  slated  outside,  sheathed  on 
under  side  with  cypress,  height  from  top  floor  to  roof 
inside,  18  feet  ;  height  from  top  floor  to  apex  of  roof, 
40   feet.     No  wood  finish  inside  except  doors,  window- 


plant  proposed  by  the  electric  light  committee  were  100 
arc  lights,  1,000  incandescent  lights:  this  the  board  has 
increased  to  150  arc  lights,  1,500  incandescent  lights.  100 
horse  power  for  motors  when  wanted,  beside  providing 
room  enough  in  the  building  for  three  times  and  power 
enough  to  carry  twice  the  present  amount  of  machinery. 
This  has  been  done  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  original  appropriation. 
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AMONG  the  Inter  generation  of  prominent  business 
men  who  have  made  Reading  their  home  at  some 
period  of  their  lives  may  be  mentioned  Charles  H.  Lang, 
Jr.,  whose  portrait  strongly  indicates  the  possession  of 
those  qualifications  which  insure  success  .in  life,  whatever 
the  chosen  field.  Like  many  others  who  have  made  their 
mark  here  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  Mr.  Lang  is  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  his  parents  coming  to  Reading  from 
Dover  when  he  was  but  two  years  of  age  ;  and  here  is 
where  was  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  life. 
At  an  early  age  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
adopted  town,  and  in  1S66  he  left  the  Reading  High 
School  to  engage  in  the  mail  and  express  business  for 
his  father,  the  route  being  from  Reading  to  North  Read- 
ing, which  he  conducted  for  nearly  two  years.  The  duties 
devolving  upon  young  Lang  while  thus  engaged  were 
such  that  a  portion  of  the 
day  was  unoccupied,  and  this 
was  improved  by  attending 
the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Busi- 
ness College  at  Boston,  where 
he  fitted  himself  for  the  sub- 
sequent high  positions  to 
which  he  has  been  called. 
During  the  winter  of  1871- 
72,  he  was  clerk  in  the  gro- 
cery store  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Lucius  Turner,  at  Read- 
ing ;  and  previously  for 
over  two  years  he  was  simi- 
larly employed  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  house  of  Far- 
ringtons,  Tozier  &  Hall,  231 
State  Street,  Boston.  March, 
1 87 2,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  late  Cyrus  Wakefield, 
manufacturer  of  rattan  goods. 
From  this  business  has 
sprung  the  largest  establish- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
the  Wakefield  Rattan  Com- 
pany, a  Massachusetts  cor- 
poration with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  The  works  of 
the  company  are  located  in  Wakefield,  and,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  forms  the  leading  industrial  feature  of  the  place. 
Mr.  Lang  is  general  manager,  treasurer,  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  this  great  corporation  ;  and  the  able  manner 
in  which  its  affairs  are  conducted  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  seed  sown  in  early  life  did  not  fall  upon  barren 
ground. 

His  duties  in  connection  with  this  particular  business 
have  so  engrossed  his  time  that  Mr.  Lang  has  never 
found  opportunity  to  actively  participate  in  town  affairs  ; 
consequently  he  has  never  held  public  office,  although 
during  his  thirty-two  years'  residence  in  Reading  he  was 
by  no  means  disinterested  in  the  town's  affairs,  and  all 
public  measures  looking  to  its  advancement  and  welfare 
always  received  substantial  recognition  and  support  from 
him. 


CHARLES   H.   LANG,  JR 


While  the  average  man  of   affairs   would   consider  his 
time  well  occupied  with  the  management  of  so  extensive 
a  business  as  that  conducted   in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Wakefield,  yet  that  by  no   means  represents   Mr.  Lang's 
business  interests.      He  is  treasurer  and    director   of   the 
Central  Rattan  Company,  an    Illinois  corporation  with  a 
capital  of  $1,500,000  ;  vice-president  and  director  of  the 
Woven  Cane  Fabric  Company,  a  Massachusetts  corpora- 
tion ;  vice-president  and  director  of  the  Wakefield  Rattan 
Company,  of  New  York,  a  New  York   corporation  ;    and 
a  director  of  the  American  Rattan  Company,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  a  Canadian  corporation.     As  the  several  corpo- 
rations named  are  perhaps  the   largest  manufacturers  of 
rattan  goods  in  existence,  M r.  Lang  may  be  said  to  be  at 
the  head  of  this  particular  industry  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in   the   entire   world,  and   to  the  companies  men- 
tioned  is  due   the   credit  of 
bringing  this  class  of  goods 
not    only    into    general    use, 
but  to  a  high  state  of  artistic 
excellence    and    utility,   that 
they  have  nearly  supplanted 
the   more   cumbersome    arti- 
cles of  wood  in  the  furnish- 
ings of  a  home.  To  look  after 
the    interests    of    the    com- 
panies    enumerated     above, 
and    attend    to    the    details 
of    the    local    establishment 
here  at  home,  both  mechani- 
cally  and  financially,  would 
seem    to    need    no  extended 
comment  as  to    Mr.   Lang's 
eminent    business     qualifica- 
tions.     He    is    a    very  busy 
man,   and  yet  there   are   no 
outward    signs    of     care    or 
anxiety    over   his    great    re- 
sponsibilities,     w  h  i  ch     evi- 
dences a  high  executive  abil- 
ity  and   an    aptitude  for   the 
positions  he  holds  rarely  to 
be  met  with. 

For  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing more  accurate  data  for  this  volume  as  an  historical 
work,  which  coming  generations  may  refer  to  with  as- 
surance of  its  reliability,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  June  13, 
1850. 

In  the  year  1852  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Read- 
ing, where  he  resided  until  1884,  when  he  removed  to 
Melrose,  his  present  place  of  residence  (1894). 

June  28,  1877,  he  married  Miss  May  E.  Pratt,  of  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  by  whom  he  has  had  five  children  :  Marion 
Estella,  born  in  Reading,  August  23,  1S7S  ;  Edward 
Copeland,  born  in  Reading,  Feb.  22,  1882  ;  Beatrice 
May,  born  in  Melrose,  June  ^o,  1888  ;  Florence  Louise, 
born  in  Melrose,  March  24,  1S90  ;  Charles  H.  Lang,  3d, 
born  in  Reading,  August  19,  1883,  died  in  Melrose,  April 
29,  1S89. 
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THE  largest  manufacturing  industry  of  Wakefield  is 
that  operated  by  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company 
at  their  extensive  works  on  Water  Street,  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  center  depot.  These  works,  which  to-day 
cover  eleven  acres  of  ground,  are  of  a  magnitude 
and  completeness  incident  upon  their  being  the  largest 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  originator  of  the  rattan 
business  in  this  country  was  Cyrus  Wakefield,  concern- 
ing whom  an  excellent  biographical  sketch  appears  on 
page  29.  Mr.  Wakefield  purchased  the  property  in 
1855,  which  then  consisted  of  two  mill  ponds,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  and  a  few  small  buildings  which 
had  been  used  for  various  manufacturing  purposes.     Mr. 


Mr.  Wakefield's  own  ships,  and  rattan  furniture  in  end- 
less variety  of  design  was  sold  all  over  the  world.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1873,  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  established  by  Mr.  Wakefield. 
The  first  meeting  of  stockholders  was  held  Oct.  14,  1873, 
and  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month  the  Wakefield 
Rattan  Company  received  a  charter  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  with  a  fully  paid  up  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000.  The  capital  has  never  been  increased,  al- 
though the  business  has  well-nigh  doubled.  The  stock 
was  held  by  a  few  individuals,  Mr.  Wakefield,  who 
was  elected  president,  holding  all  but  a  few  shares  of  the 
stock.     Everett  Hart,  of  Wakefield,  is  one  of  the  original 


WAKEFIELD   RATTAN   COMPANY'S  WORKS, 

At  Wakefield,  Mass. 


Wakefield  first  began  the  manufacture  of  rattan  into  skirt 
reeds  and  baskets.  Later  followed  the  production  of 
cane  for  chair  seating  by  hand  labor.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  suitable  machinery,  the  cane  manufactured  be- 
came in  great  demand  all  over  the  country.  In  1S63, 
about  two  hundred  hands  were  employed.  Ten  years 
later,  fully  one  thousand  hands  found  employment.  A 
mat  and  matting  department  and  a  machine  shop  had  in 
the  meantime  been  added  to  the  plant.  Under  the  skill- 
ful guidance  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  business  thrived.  A 
Boston  office  had  been  established  on  Canal  Street ;  impor- 
tations of  the  raw  material  from  the  East  were  brought  by 


stockholders  who  still  retains  his  interest.  Within  two 
weeks  (Oct.  26,  1S73),  Mr.  Wakefield  died  suddenly 
while  sitting  in  his  residence  reading  a  newspaper.  Cyrus 
Wakefield,  2d,  a  nephew  of  the  lamented  manufacturer, 
was  called  home  from  the  East,  and  assumed  the  business 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  holding  the 
office  of  treasurer. 

In  March,  1S72,  Charles  H.  Lang,  Jr.,  of  Reading,  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  in  iSSS  (Jan- 
uary 25),  when  Cyrus  Wakefield.  2d,  died  as  suddenly 
as  his  uncle,  Mr.  Lang's  business  acumen  and  execu- 
tive   ability  was  speedilv  recognized   by  his  election  as 
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treasurer  of  the  company,  a  position  which  he  still  retains. 
A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Lang  appears  on  the  page 
following  this  article. 

During    all   these  years  wide  extensions    of  the  com- 
pany's plant  have  been  going  on.     In  1875,  a  New  York 
retail  store  was  established.     This   store   is  now  located 
at    924  and   926   Broadway,  in   charge  of   F.    D.    Lang- 
worthy.     There  is  also  a  wholesale   house   at  323    Pearl 
Street  and  80  Cliff  Street,  New  York  City.     Daniel  Dunne 
has   charge   of  this   wholesale   warehouse.      In    1877,  a 
store  was  opened  in  Chicago,  111.,  now  under  the  super- 
vision  of   F.   H.   Henrici.     Here,  too,  was  established  a 
large  factory  and  warehouse,  with   a   maximum   capacity 
of  four  hundred  hands,  where  rattan  and  reed  furniture 
is     manufactured    under     the 
superintendence    of    John    H. 
Tophey.     At  Kankakee,  fifty- 
six  miles  south  of  Chicago,  is 
still  another  extensive  factory 
of  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Com- 
pany,  used   for    the    manufac- 
ture   of    cane    and    wood-seat 
chairs.     The  maximum   capa- 
city  of   this  factory   is    about 
four    hundred    hands.        Ben- 
jamin   L.    Gibbs    is    manager 


ning  and  weaving,  shaving  and  car  seating.  No.  2  con- 
tains the  powerful  engines  and  the  machine  and  wood- 
working departments.  No.  3  has  the  rattan  furniture 
making,  finishing,  and  drying  room  departments.  No.  4 
is  especially  devoted  to  weaving  of  rugs  and  mats  and  stor- 
age of  dye  stuffs.  No.  5  contains  the  reed-splitting  carriage 
and  shipping  departments.  There  is  a  brick  boiler  house, 
a  brick  bleach  house,  a  brick  dye  house,  a  brick  office 
and  pump  house,  and  a  brick  paint  shop  and  supply  room. 
There  are  three  frame  storehouses,  three  iron  and  frame 
storehouses,  two  frame  lumber  sheds,  two  yarn  houses,  a 
frame  cold  air  dry  house,  a  frame  coal  shed,  a  frame  barn 
and  shed,  making  in  all  about  thirty  factory  buildings. 
These  buildings  are  valued  at  about  $225,000  ;   they  con- 
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WORKS  AT  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


of  the  Kankakee  works.  At  San  Francisco,  Cal..  we 
find  another  factory  of  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company, 
with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  hands.  In  this  city  is 
also  a  large  store,  which,  as  well  as  the  factory,  is 
in  charge  of  Robert  Coulter.  In  1876,  the  retail  store 
and  principal  office  of  the  company  in  Boston  was  re- 
moved to  115  Washington  Street,  where  four  floors  and 
basement  are  hardly  large  enough  for  the  use  made  of 
them.  The  extensive  plant  of  the  company  at  Wakefield  business  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  their  plant  at  Wake- 
demands  especial  notice.  There  are  five  main  large  four-  field  has  always  been  one  of  the  solid  and  prosperous  in- 
story  brick  factory  buildings.  In  No.  1  the  cane  goes  dustries  which  in  itself  has  largely  influenced  the  growth 
through  the  various  forms  of  splitting  and   cutting,  spin-      and  development  of  the  town  of  Wakefield. 


WORKS  AT  KANKAKEE,   ILL. 

tain  machinery  valued,  at  least, 
about  $125,000,  and  stock  manu- 
factured and  i  n  process,  raw 
material,  etc.,  of  the  value  of  not 
far  from  $450,000.  The  maximum 
capacity  of  the  Wakefield  plant  is 
about  one  thousand  hands. 

The  great  East,  particularly  the 
islands  of  Borneo,  Java,  and 
Sumatra,  is  the  source  of  supply 
for  the  raw  material,  which  con- 
sists of  rattan,  cocoa  yarn,  which 
is  woven  into  mats  and  rugs,  and  cocoa  fiber. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Com- 
pany are  :  Temple  R.  Fay,  president ;  Chas.  H.  Lang,  Jr., 
treasurer  and  general  manager ;  J.  S.  Murray,  assistant 
treasurer;  C.  W.  H.  Frederick,  general  superintendent 
of  manufacture;  Temple  R.  Fay,  C.  H.  Lang,  Jr.,  Na- 
thaniel J.  Rust,  W.  B.  Thomas,  and  Aretas  Blood,  di- 
rectors.   The  Wakefield  Rattan  Company  does  the  largest 
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THE  designer's  art  in  pianos  is  not  better  exemplified 
than  in  the  beautiful  instruments  manufactured  by 
the  Henry  F.  Miller  &  Sons  Piano  Co.  This  is  a  Wake- 
field institution,  of  which  all  its  citizens  are  justly  proud. 
The  concern  was  founded  by  Henry  F.  Miller  in  1863,  in 
Boston,  after  having  had  for  many  years  previously  a 
large  experience  with  some  of  the  piano  manufacturers 
of  that  city.  From  the  start  he  determined  to  build  in- 
struments of  the  highest  grade,  whose  merits  would  com- 
mand recognition  throughout  the  world.  Later  the  fac- 
tory was  moved  to  Wakefield,  where  the  plant  covers 
over  an  acre  of  ground  and  contains  every  facility  for  the 


was  reorganized  under  the  corporate  name  of  the  Henry 
F.  Miller  &  Sons  Piano  Company,  with  the  following 
officers  :  president,  Henry  F.  Miller  ;  treasurer,  James  C. 
Miller ;  clerk,  William  T.  Miller  ;  superintendent,  Joseph 
H.  Gibson  ;  assistant  superintendent,  Edwin  C.  Miller ; 
directors,  H.  F.  Miller,  J.  H.  Gibson,  W.  H.  Miller, 
J.  C.  Miller.  In  January,  1895,  Walter  H.  Miller,  second 
son  of  the  founder,  died,  and  Edwin  C.  Miller  was 
elected  to  fill  his  place  as  a  director.  The  Henry  F. 
Miller  pianofortes  are  acknowledged  in  the  music  centers 
of  the  world  to  possess  great  superiority  and  the  highest 
achievements  in  the  musical  art.    They  have  always  been 


WAGNER  PARLOR  GRAND 

Manufactured  by  the  Henry  F.  Miller  &  Sons  Piano  Company,  Wakefield,  Mass. 


finest  work.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  very 
best  material  in  the  pianos,  which  are  constructed  by  ex- 
pert mechanics,  many  of  whom  own  fine  homes  in  Wake- 
field and  are  active  citizens  in  her  affairs.  The  house 
has  always  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  few  leading 
establishments  in   its  line   of  business.     Mr.  Miller  was 


exceptionally  popular  with  musicians.  They  have  a 
unique  record  which  few  others  have,  and  by  many  are 
accredited  the  highest  rank  above  all.  emphasizing  special 
features  in  tone  coloring,  and  in  broadness  of  orchestral 
effect, —  a  marked  peculiarity  is  their  sweet  singing  tone. 
This  quality,  combined  with  great  freedom  of  vibration. 


joined  in   business,  from  time  to  time,  by  his  five  sons  as  produces  an  instrument  which  is  not  only  brilliant  as  one 

they  came  from  school  and  college.     They  have  all  been  could   wish,   but  is   like  a  sweet  voice  which  touches  the 

thoroughly   trained   in    the   making  of  pianofortes,   and,  hearts  of  all  who  hear  it.    This  house  is  noted  as  the  first 

together  with  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Gibson,  who  was  associated  to   introduce   correct  design  and  artistic  feeling  into  the 

with  Mr.  Miller  from  the  start,  have  present  charge  of  the  piano    case  ;    their    designs    for     cases    are    especially 

business.     Mr.  Miller  died  in   1884,   when   the  business  notable,  being  the  work  of  professional  artists. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


FEW  names  shine  with  brighter  luster  on  Wakefield's 
civic  page  than  that  of  Hon.  Thomas  Winship, 
born  in  South  Reading,  Oct.  14,  1S26,  the  son  of  Joel 
and  Eliza  (Trull)  Winship,  and  educated  in  her  public 
schools,  he  has  had  a  continuous  interest  and  association 
with  the  life  and  institutions  of  the  municipality.  His 
course  in  the  high  school  of  South  Reading  was  supple- 
mented by  a  few  terms  in  Reading  Academy,  following 
which  he  became  clerk  in  the  grocery  store  of  Gardner 
&  Hartshorn  in  his  own  town,  and  later,  for  a  longer 
period,  was  bookkeeper  in  the  wholesale  grocery  store  of 
Richardson  &  Hartshorn  on  Blackstone  Street,  Boston. 
In  1855,  he  became  connected  with  the  Blackstone  liank, 
where,  during  fifteen  years  as  paying  teller,  he  rendered 
assiduous  and  faithful  services  in  a  very  responsible  posi- 
tion. On  the  death  of  Hon.  Lilley  Eaton,  in  1872,  Mr. 
Winship  was  appointed  his 
successor  as  cashier  of  the 
National  Bank  of  South 
Reading,  and  treasurer  of 
the  South  Reading  Mechanic 
and  Agricultural  Institution, 
which  positions  he  still  re- 
tains. By  his  sagacious  and 
judicious  management  of 
these  old  and  strongly  en- 
trenched banking  institutions 
of  the  town,  his  courtesy  to 
customers  and  his  unstained 
honor  in  all  business  transac- 
tions, he  has  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  is  regarded  as  a  sure 
authority  in  finance.  He  was 
also,  for  a  series  of  years,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Citizens'  Gas 
Light  Company.  In  munici- 
pal affairs,  Mr.  Winship 
has  had  an  active  part.  As 
a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, he  has  served  a  term 
of  three  years,  and  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Beebe  Town 
Library  for  twenty  years.  He 
was  a  representative  of  the  town  in  the  legislature  of  1876 
and  1877,  and  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Senate  in 
188 1  and  1882,  serving  with  distinction  on  the  important 
joint  committees  on  street  railways  and  public  charitable 
institutions,  of  which  last-named  committee  he  was  chair- 
man. The  local  patriotism  of  Mr.  Winship  has  been  con- 
spicuous and  active,  and  he  has  been  ever  ready  in  the 
support  of  worthy  institutions,  and  has  clone  much  in 
advancing  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  town. 
He  was  an  original  corporator  of  the  Wakefield  Savings 
Bank,  and  for  years  on  the  board  of  trustees.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the  Wakefield  Water 
Company,  and  has  rendered  valuable  service  on  many 
important  committees  of  the  town.  He  had  a  prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings  and  observances  attending  the 
change   of  name   of  the   town   of  Wakefield,  and   in  the 


HON.  THOMAS  WINSHIP 


dedication  of  the  present  town  hall.  He  has  been  a 
stanch  friend  and  fine  member  of  the  Richardson  Light 
Guard,  and  on  the  annual  festive  celebrations  of  this 
gallant  corps,  for  ten  consecutive  years,  he  presided  as 
toastmaster  with  great  acceptation.  His  rare  play  of 
humor  and  inimitable  aptness  of  expression  have  made 
his  presence  seem  almost  indispensable  on  many  notable 
public  occasions,  as  a  leader  of  "  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul."  He  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  General  Committee  of  Wakefield  in  the  quarter- 
millennial  celebration  of  1894,  and  assigned  to  special 
service  on  the  sub-committee  on  historical,  literary,  and 
musical  exercises.  The  connection  of  Mr.  Winship  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity  has  been  distinguished  and  hon- 
orable. Besides  filling  many  subordinate  positions  in 
the  order,  he  has  been  Excellent  High  Priest  of  the  Wa- 

verly  Royal  Arch  Chapter  at 
Melrose,  and  Eminent  Com- 
mander of  the  Hugh  de  Pay- 
ens  Commandery,also  located 
at  Melrose.  Mr.  Winship,  in 
performing  the  functions  of 
his  high  official  positions  in 
the  order,  frequently  made 
visitations  to  various  lodges 
and  chapters  in  the  State, 
and  in  these  relations  and 
in  connection  with  legislative 
and  political  service  has  be- 
come widely  known  through- 
out the  commonwealth  as  a 
gentleman  of  broad  intelli- 
gence, excellent  judgment, 
and  sparkling  wit.  In  polit- 
ical affairs  Mr.  Winship  has 
been  a  strong  and  consistent 
republican,  and  his  voice 
has  often  been  heard  in  ad- 
vocacy of  the  principles  and 
men  of  his  party.  He  has 
led  many  delegations  from 
Wakefield  to  State  and  dis- 
trict conventions,  has  often 
been  president  of  local  polit- 
ical clubs,  and  for  several  years  was  a  vice-president  of 
the  Middlesex  Club  of  Boston.  Mr.  Winship's  life  has 
been  an  active  and  useful  one,  in  the  midst  of  the  people 
of  Wakefield,  excepting  twelve  years'  residence  in  Boston, 
and  now,  having  passed  his  great  climacteric,  is  still  busy 
at  his  post  of  responsibility,  in  touch  with  everything  that 
makes  for  the  general  welfare,  and  is  respected  and  hon- 
ored as  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  his  native  town. 
Mr.  Winship  married,  Nov.  n,  1852,  Maria  Aborn,  of 
South  Reading.  Their  children  are  :  Frank  A.  Winship, 
associated  with  his  father  as  assistant  cashier  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  South  Reading,  and  Helen  J.,  wife  of  Selim 
S.White,  of  Wakefield.  His  unquestioned  title  to  the  respect 
of  his  fellow-citizens  rests  in  his  probity  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, his  public  spirit  in  the  causes  of  education  and  phi- 
lanthropy, and  his  unobtrusive  deeds  of  human  helpfulness. 
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LUCIUS  BOLLES  EVANS  is  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  sturdy  early  settlers,  Nathaniel  Evans,  who 
probably  came  from  Wales,  and  with  his  father,  Henry 
Evans,  settled  in  that  part  of  Maiden  that  was  annexed 
in   1729  to  Reading,  his  son's  family  being  one  of  the 


LUCIUS   B.   EVANS. 

ten  families  set  off  at  that  time  from  Maiden  and  an- 
nexed to  Reading,  and  constituted  what  is  now  Green- 
wood in  Wakefield.  The  line  of  descent  is  as  follows  : 
(1)  Henry  Evans.  (2)  Nathaniel  Evans,  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Samuel  Dunton,  Sen.,  died  in  17 10. 
(3)  Nathaniel  Evans,  born  in  1680,  married,  in  1704, 
Abigal  Townsend,  and  probably  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  original  homestead  (the  Charles  W.  Green  farm  in 
Greenwood),  died  in  1750.  (4)  Jonathan  Evans,  born  in 
1722,  married,  in  1744,  Eunice,  daughter  of  David  and 
Martha  Green,  lived  on  a  farm  on  the  southerly  shore  of 
Crystal  Lake,  died  in  1797.  (5)  Thomas  Evans,  born  in 
1749,  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Hep- 
zibeth  (Damon)  Smith,  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  died  in 
1814.  (6)  Thomas  Evans,  Jr.,  born  in  1778,  and  lived  in  a 
one-story  house  that  then  stood  where  now  stands  the 
house  on  Salem  Street  occupied  by  Harvey  B.  Evans. 
He  married  Phebe  Cummings,  of  Woburn,  in  1802.  (7) 
Lucius  Bolles  Evans,  born  Dec.  21,  1819,  and  married, 
in  1846,  Lucy  Jane  Moulton,  who  died  in  185 1,  and  by 
whom  he  had  children,  Sarah  J.,  now  the  wife  of  Robert  N. 
Howard,  and  Lucy  E.  Evans,  of  Wakefield.  He  married 
second,  Emily  W.,  daughter  of  Reuben  Newhall.  She 
died  in  1869,  leaving  children  :  Harvey  Bolles  Evans, 
born  Sept.  19,  1S55,  and  Etta  M.  Evans,  who  died 
July  8,  1880.  Lucius  B.  Evans  obtained  a  little  school- 
ing, and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  began  shoemaking. 
Later  he  took  a  course  of  study  at  the  Worcester  Acad- 
emy. In  1841,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 
In  February,  1881,  Harvey   B.  Evans   was  admitted  as  a 


partner  in  the  business.  Three  months  later  (May  3, 
188 1),  his  father  died,  since  which  time  the  son  has  con- 
ducted the  business  under  the  name  of  L.  B.  Evans's  Son. 
Mr.  Evans,  Sen.,  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
energy,  and  perseverance  and  was  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  the  town.  He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Wakefield.  It  is  an  interesting  his- 
torical fact  that  Mr.  Evans,  with  Henry  L.  Eaton,  set  out 
many  of  the  trees  that  now  adorn  Wakefield's  public 
park. 

Harvey  B.  Evans  was  born  in  the  house  on  Salem  Street, 
where  he  now  lives.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he 
went  to  work  in  his  father's  shop.  His  grandfathers  on 
both  sides  were  shoe  manufacturers  in  a  small  way.  It 
was  only  natural  he  should  follow  his  father  in  the  same 
line.  The  business  gradually  increased,  so  that,  in  1884, 
he  felt  compelled  to  erect  a  factory  on  Salem  Street, 
opposite  his  residence.  A  few  hands  were  employed  in 
the  factory,  the  greater  part  of  the  manufacturing  being 
done  by  about  fifty  outside  shoemakers,  this  number  in- 
creasing to  about  120  in  1892.  In  1894,  he  deemed  it 
wise  to  center  his  entire  business  beneath  one  roof,  and 
with  this  idea  in  mind  he  erected  a  three-story  factory, 
40  by  80  ft.,  on  Water  Street,  near  the  center  depot. 
The  first  shipment  of  goods  was  made  from  the  new- 
factory,  Jan.  26,  1895.  Mr.  Evans  finds  employment  for 
about  one  hundred  hands  in  the  various  departments. 
The  output  of  women's,  men's,  and  children's  (all  hand 
turned)  shoes  is  sold  directly  to  Boston  and  New  York 
jobbers  and  some  of  the  large  retailers. 


HARVEY   B.   EVANS. 

Mr.  Evans  married,  Nov.  19.  1S79.  Carrie  Louise 
Hobbs,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Helen  M.  Hobbs.  of 
Wakefield,  and  has  three  children  :  Arthur  Lucius,  born 
Dec.  5,  1SS0;  Percival  Bolles,  born  June  6,  1SS4:  and 
Ruth  Emily,  born  June  S,  1SS7. 
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IN  the  great  industrial  world  merit  demands  recognition 
and  secures  success.  Lead-lined  iron  pipe  possesses 
genuine  merit.  The  sequel  is  plain.  The  practical  and 
substantial  value  of  iron  pipe  with  a  lead  lining  has  been 


GEORGE  W.  HARRINGTON. 

fully  and   successfully  demonstrated   by  the   Lead  Lined 
Iron  Pipe  Company  of  Wakefield,  a  corporation  of  recent 
origin.     This  company  was  chartered   under  the   laws  of 
Maine,  June  4,  1892.     A  capital  of  $250,000  was  author- 
ized, but  only  shares  of  the  par  value   of   $100,000  have 
been  issued,  the  balance  remaining  treasury  stock.     The 
company  was  formed  for  the  manufacture   of   lead-lined 
iron  pipe  and  fittings  upon  a  process  and  idea  invented 
and    patented    by   George    W.    Harrington,    the    present 
general  manager  of  the  company.     Lead   pipe  has  long 
been  considered  preferable  to  iron  pipe,  but 
its  high  cost  has  prevented  a  more  general 
use.     Mr.  Harrington  conceived  the  idea  of 
combining   the    two  pipes,  and  after  patient 
experiment  solved  the   problem,  by  a  clever 
process,  of  lining  common    iron   pipe  and  fit- 
tings with  lead.    The  fact  that  under  the  new 
process   lead-lined  iron  pipe  can  be  put  upon 
the  market  at  a  selling  price  of  about  one  half 
that  of  lead  pipe  has  opened  a  large  field  for 
the  new  product.     Upon  the  organization  of 
the  new  company,   Mr.  Harrington  assigned 
his  patents  to  the  corporation,  which  organ- 
ized   with    the   following   officers  :    David  H. 
Darling,   president;  George   W.    Harrington, 
treasurer,  clerk  and  general  manager  ;  David 
H.  Darling,  Samuel  K.  Hamilton,  and  George 
W.  Harrington,  directors.    The  new  pipe  was 
first  manufactured  in  a  small  building  on  the 
north  side  of  Crystal  Lake,  in  Wakefield.   Mr. 
Darling's  interest  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Wakefield 
Water  Company,  and   later   secured  by    Mr.    Harrington, 
who  had  resigned  his  position   as   superintendent   of  the 
Water  Company  to  give  his  entire  time  and  ability  to  the 


new  enterprise.  In  1893,  the  small  factory  building  was 
removed  to  a  lot  of  land  purchased  by  the  company,  and 
located  on  the  northerly  side  of  Broadway  near  the  tracks 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  About  this  time  Messrs. 
Seth  E.  Benson,  of  Melrose,  Gidney  K.  Richardson  and 
Edward  C.  Storrow,  of  Boston,  and  Thomas  E.  Dwyer, 
of  Wakefield,  became  financially  interested  in  the  com- 
pany. The  old  iron  and  lead  pipe  found  in  the  new 
'•  lead-lined"  pipe  a  strong  and  worthy  competitor,  but  in 
the  few  years  it  has  been  "before  the  public"  it  has 
established  its  merit  and  its  great  usefulness  and  economy, 
and  is  fast  coming  into  general  use  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  water  and  service  pipes.  Such  magnificent  new 
business  buildings  as  the  Carter  and  Devonshire  Build- 
ings of  Boston  are  piped  with  lead-lined  iron  pipe. 
With  increase  of  business,  enlargement  of  the  company's 
plant  became  necessary.  To-day  six  buildings  are 
utilized,  two  of  them  being  60  by  100  feet,  two  20  by 
20  feet,  and  two  60  by  40  feet.  Between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  skilled  workmen  find  employment,  and  a  50 
horse-power  engine  furnishes  the  power.  The  plant  is 
splendidly  equipped  with  especially  designed  and  patented 
machinery.  The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  : 
Seth  E.  Benson,  president ;  Edward  C.  Storrow,  treas- 
urer ;  Seth  E.  Benson,  E.  C.  Storrow,  G.  K.  Richardson, 
T.  E.  Dwyer,  and  G.  W.  Harrington,  directors  ;  George 
W.  Harrington,  general  manager,  and  Thomas  E.  Dwyer, 
assistant  general  manager.  The  company's  office  is  at 
the  factory.  George  W.  Harrington,  the  inventor  of  lead- 
lined  iron  pipe,  is  a  son  of  Maine,  born  in  Plymouth  in  the 
Pine  Tree  State,  July  16,  185S,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and 
Sarah  A.  (Curtis)  Harrington.  New  York  City  early 
became  his  home,  where  he  developed  his  genius  and 
ability  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  where  he  remained 
until  he  came  to  Wakefield,  in  1SS3,  to  take  charge  of  the 
pumping  station  of  the   Water  Company,  later  accepting 


FACTORY  OF  THE   LEAD-LINED   IRON   PIPE   COMPANY, 
Broadway,  Wakefield. 

the  superintendence'.  He  was  married  in  1878,  to  Miss 
Kate  Kallahurt,  of  New  York,  and  with  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  wife  and  three  children,  Sally  A.,  George  W., 
and  Horace,  reside  on  Park  Avenue,  Wakefield  Park. 
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REUBEN   NEWH ALL,  JR.,  was  born   June   8,  1795,      State  militia,  and  the  church.       He    was    a  member  of 
in  that  part  of  Reading  now  known  as  Wakefield,      each  of  these.     In  the  War  of  1812,  he  received  orders 
He  was  son  of  Reuben  Newhall,  Sr.,   and  Mary  (Thomp-      to  be  in  readiness  to  respond  to  an  early  call,  and  the 


son)  Newhall,  of  Woburn.  Reu- 
ben Newhall,  Sr.,  was  a  shoemaker 
and  farmer,  owning  about  thirty 
acres  of  land  with  buildings  there- 
on, situated  on  the  westerly  side 
of  the  direct  road  to  Reading 
proper,  now  Lowell  Street,  a  few 
rods  northerly  from  Lake  Quan- 
napowitt. 


company  were  in  daily  waiting  : 
but  the  war  terminated  before  he 
was  brought  into  active  service, 
so  no  war  record  was  made. 

After  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  disposed  of  his  farm  and  built 
a  house  on  Salem  Street,  on  land 
formerly  known  as  the  "  Timothy 
Poole  Orchard,"    where  he  lived 


REUBEN   NEWHALL,  JR. 


CHARLES  W.  NEWHALL. 


In  his  early  clays  the  names  of  for  more  than    thirty    years,  and 

Concord  and  Lexington   were  fa-  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 

miliar  to  his  ears,  for  war  was  in  seven  years, 
the   land,  and  the  stories   of  battles  and  of   bloodshed  He  and  his  father  were  types  of  early  New  England 

deeply  impressed  his  young  heart.      He  lost  two  older  character,  kind-hearted,  honest,  and  conscientious  in  the 

brothers  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  he  ever  cherished  discharge   of    all  known   duties.       Reuben,   Jr.,   married 

a  bitter  feeling  towards  the  Britons.       A  picture  of  the  Emily    Rugg,    of    Lancaster,    a    teacher    in    the    center 


JOHN   S.   NEWHALL. 


battle  of  Bunker  Hill  always  hung 
by  his  bedside. 

Some  of  the  older  citizens  of 
the  present  day  will  recall  his 
form  and  visage  as  seen  at  his 
home,  or  as  he  rode  about  town 
with  his  horse  and  chaise  on  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  undisturbed  by 
the  sight  or  sound  of  the  modern 
steam  engines,  and  hardly  dream- 
ing that  his  grandchildren  would 
ever  ride  in  cars  propelled  by 
lightning  so  near  the  soil  he  then  was  tilling.  He  was 
a  son  of  Nehemiah  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield,  where  he  was 
born  in  1769.  He  died  Jan.  21,  1846.  His  wife  died 
Feb.  27,  1838.  They  left  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Reuben  Newhall,  Jr., 
born  on  the  home- 
stead, followed  the 
occupation  of  his  fa- 
ther, and,  except  a 
residence  of  two  or 
three  years  out  of 
town,  he  lived  with  or 
near  his  father  until 
the  death  of  the  latter. 
To  the  business  of 
manufacturing  shoes 
and  farming  he  added 
a  grocery  store,  to  ac- 
commodate his  neigh- 
bors and  the  traveling 
public.  The  lake,  up- 
on the  border  of  which 
he  lived,  had  many  at- 
tractions for  him,  es- 
pecially in  his  youth- 
ful clays.     It  was  not  then  dotted  over  with  white  sails 
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RESIDENCE   OF  JOHN  S.   NEWHALL, 
Main,  Corner  Lowell  Street,  Wakefield. 


district.  To  them  were  born  two 
sons  and  four  daughters,  viz.  : 
Mary  Sophia,  who  married  De- 
lorma  B.  Wheelock  ;  Reuben  Fran- 
cis, who  died  in  California  ;  Emily 
Wilder,  who  married  Lucius  B. 
Evans,  both  now  deceased ;  Clara 
Maria,  who  married  Benjamin 
Conant  ;  Sarah  Ann,  who  married 
Henry  L.  Haskell ;  and  John  Still- 
man  Newhall,  who  has  always 
lived  in  town  and  whose  residence 
is  here  shown,  was  born  near  where  he  now  resides,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Quannapowitt,  attended  our  public 
schools,  graduating  from  the  high  school  when  it  stood 
on   Academy   Hill,  during  the  terms  of  Franklin  Crosby 

and  Frederick  A.  Saw- 
yer. After  leaving 
school  he  commenced 
the  manufacture  of 
shoes,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  several  years  ; 
also  adding  a  small 
grocery  store  in  con- 
nection. After  dispos- 
ing of  these  he  engaged 
in  the  printing  busi- 
ness in  Boston  with  his 
brother-in-law,  which 
occupation  he  still 
follows,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Conant  & 
Newhall. 

This  concern  enjoys 
an  enviable  reputation 
for  turning  out  first- 
class  work. 


He  married  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Capt.  Eben- 

as  now,  but  the  pickerel  and  the  black  duck  furnished  ezer  and  Mary  (  HalH  Tasker,  of  Boston.  They  have 
fine  sport  and  acceptable  dinners.  About  the  only  organ-  three  children,  viz.:  Charles  Waldo,  Lilla  Maria,  and 
izations  for  a  man  to  join  then  were  the  fire  company,      Eben  Tasker  Newhall. 
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ONE  of  the  important  manufacturing  industries  of 
Wakefield  is  the  Harvard  Knitting  Mill,  in  Wake- 
field's Block,  on  Main  Street,  Winship,  Boit  &  Co.  pro- 
prietors.    It  is  the  only  industry  of  the  kind  in  Wakefield, 


CHARLES   N.  WINSHIP. 

and  is  one  of  the  solid  manufacturing  concerns  of  the 
town. 

The  firm  of  Winship,  Boit  &  Co.  is  composed  of  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Winship  and  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Boit,  and  was 
established  in  1888  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  under- 
wear. Business  was  begun  in  a  small  way  at  Cambridge- 
port,  their  mill  employing  twenty-five  hands  with  a  pro- 
duction of  twenty  dozen  garments  per  day.  Soon  it  be- 
came a  question  of  larger  mill  capacity.  A  removal  to 
Wakefield  resulted. 

In  1889,  Winship,  Boit  &:  Co.  established  their  busi- 
ness in  Wakefield's  Block,  occupying  the  entire  third 
floor.  About  forty  hands  were  employed  and  the  knit- 
ting machines  then  numbered  ten,  and  the  sewing 
machines  numbered  five.  Later,  the  entire  fourth  floor, 
the  old  Grand  Army  Hall,  on  the  second  floor,  and  a 
portion  of  the  basement  were  leased.  The  business  at 
the  present  writing  includes  the  manufacture  of  infants', 
children's,  ladies',  and  men's  underwear  made  in  cotton,  and 
cotton  and  worsted.  The  firm  has  160  employees,  mostly 
young  ladies,  in  the  factory,  and  from  200  to  250  persons 
outside  in  Wakefield,  Melrose,  Stoneham,  Reading,  and 
still  more  distant  towns,  who  do  the  crochet  work  neces- 
sary to  the  finished  garments.  The  knitting  machines 
now  number  70,  and  the  sewing  machines  number  70. 
The  yarn  is  brought  to  the  mill  ready  for  knitting, 
and  the  present  capacity  is  about  300  dozen  finished 
garments  per  day.  During  the  year  past  50,000  pounds 
of  worsted  yarn  and  200,000  pounds  of  cotton  yarn 
have  been  made  up  into  underwear.  It  takes  600,000 
yards  of  ribbon,  100,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  $6,000 
worth  of  silk,  and  8,000  gross  of  pearl  buttons  to  finish 
the    goods.     Over    1,000    box-cases    and   125,000   paper 


boxes  are  necessary  for  the  proper  shipment  of  the  year's 
production. 

The  products  of  the  mill  are  all  taken  by  a  large  New 
York  commission  house,  who  dispose  of  them  direct  to  the 
retailers.  This  house  is  the  firm  of  William  Iselin  &  Co., 
1  Green  Street,  New  York  City,  who  have  the  patronage 
of  the  largest  jobbers  and  retailers  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  firm,  in  1S95,  did  a  business  of  a  quarter  million 
dollars,  and  has  never  experienced  a  shut-down,  and  the 
inside  employees  earn  from  $5  to  $12  per  week. 

The  distribution  of  outside  work  is  in  charge  of  an 
agent,  Richard  J.  Cuff. 

Charles  Newell  Winship  was  born  in  Needham,  now 
Wellesley,  Nov.  4,  1863,  being  a  son  of  Francis  and 
Catherine  (Fitzgerald).  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Dudley  Hosiery  Mill  at 
Newton  Lower  Falls,  and  rose  to  assistant  foreman.  The 
selling  agent,  H.  B.  Scudder,  entered  in  business  for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Winship  went  with  him  as  foreman  of  the 
Allston  Mills  at  Cottage  Farm,  remaining  there  until 
entering  into  partnership  with  Miss  Boit.  In  1887,  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Burke,  of  Newton.  He  has  two 
children.  Mr.  Winship  has  charge  of  the  manufacturing 
department  of  the  firm's  business. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Eaton  Boit  was  born  in  Newton,  July  9, 
1848.  Her  parents  were  James  H.  and  Amanda  C. 
(Berry).  From  the  age  of  eighteen  until  within  six 
months  of  the  forming  of  the  partnership  of  Winship, 
Boit  &  Co.,  she  was  in  the  offices  of  the  Dudley  Hosiery 
Mill  and  the  Allston  Mills,  thoroughly  familiarizing  her- 
self with  the  details  of  business  management. 


iMISSiELIZABETH   E.   BOIT."' 
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Miss  Boitjis  treasurer  of  the  Wakefield  Home  for  Aged 
Women,  an  enterprise  in  which  she  is  deeply  interested. 
At  the  factory  Miss  Boit  has  charge  of  the  office  and 
business  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  concern. 
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KNITTING   ROOM  IN  THE  HARVARD  KNITTING  MILL,  WAKEFIELD. 


FINISHING  ROOM  IN  THE  HARVARD  KNITTING  MILL,  WAKEFIELD. 
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IIRTHPLACE   OF  MR.   BURBANK. 


BUCHANAN  BRAINARD  BURBANK  is  a  worthy 
descendant  of  a  worthy  New  Hampshire  family,  a 
family  whose  members  have 
been  notably  prominent 
and  successful  in  business 
and  professional  life.  He 
was  born  in  Shelburne,  N. 
H.,  Oct.  27,  1837,  and  is  now 
fifty-eight  years  of  age.  He 
is  the  youngest  son  of  Hon. 
Baker  and  Polly  (Ingalls) 
Burbank,  and  grandson  of 
fudge  Ingalls,  in  his  day  one 
of  the  leading  members  in 
the  legal  fraternity  of  the 
Granite  State.  His  elder 
brother  was  the  late  Judge 
Robert  Ingalls  Burbank,  of 
Boston,  a  lawyer  eminently 
successful  and  respected  by 
all.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  supplemented  by  a 
course  of  study  at  Bethel 
Academy,  at  Bethel,  Me.  As 
a  boy  he  shared  in  the 
farm  work  at  the  homestead, 
which  developed  his  physi- 
cal condition  for  the  work  which  the  years  of  his  manhood 
brought  to  him.  In  1859,  Mr.  Burbank  started,  with  five 
other  young  men  from  Boston,  to  seek  a  fortune  in  the  gold 
mines  at  Pike's  Peak,  Col.,  and  was  located  in  California 
City,  now  Leadville.  Previous  to  this,  he  taught  school  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Burbank  came  to 
Wakefield  early  in  the  sixties,  and  Oct.  1,  1861,  accepted 
a  position  as  superintendent  of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Light 
Company  of  Reading,  Wakefield,  and  Stoneham,  a  cor- 
poration with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  which  had  received 
its  charter  the  previous  year.  This  position  brought 
arduous  and  perplexing  duties.  Under  Mr.  Burbank's 
superintendency  the  business  grew,  until  twenty-five  miles 
of  street  mains  were  necessary  to  carry  gas  to  the  com- 
pany's patrons.  For  twenty-eight  years  Mr.  Burbank 
held  his  connection  with  this   company ;  a  change  in  the 


ownership  of  the  plant  brought  about  his  resignation  in 
1889.  About  1882,  the  Wakefield  Water  Company,  re- 
ceived a  charter  to  furnish  water  in  Wakefield  and 
Stoneham.  The  work  of  erecting  the  pumping  station 
and  standpipe  and  laying  street  mains  had  hardly  been 
commenced  when  Mr.  Burbank  was  invited  to  take 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  company.  He 
accepted,  and  for  two  years  gave  his  time  and  valu- 
able services  to  the  construction  work  then  in  progress, 
still  holding  his  connection  with  the  gas  company.  Re- 
signing this  position,  he  served  as  superintendent  of 
water-works  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  during  its  con- 
struction period,  as  assistant  to  engineer  P.  M.  Blake, 
going  from  there  to  Waltham  as  inspector  of  sewers.  In 
January,  1894,  he  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  Vineland  Gas  Works,  located  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 
While    residing    in  Wakefield   he  always    took    a     deep 

interest  in  municipal  affairs. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  selectmen  in 
1S76,  and  was  reelected  six 
consecutive  years,  and  in  all 
the  responsibilities  of  public 
office  he  evinced  a  consci- 
entiousness of  duty  and  zeal 
which  were  characteristic  of 
the  man.  He  was  also  road 
commissioner  for  two  years, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  town 
when  the  original  contract 
for  hydrant  service  was  made 
with  the  Wakefield  Water 
Company.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  Golden  Rule 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and 
enjoyed  membership  in  other 
local  fraternal  benevolent  and 
social  organizations.  On 
Jan.  20,  1870,  Mr.  Burbank 
married  Miss  Mary  J.  Eaton, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  late 
John  and  Mary  (  Hartshorne) 

UCHANAN   B.   BURBANK.  ,,    .  £     izr    l      c    U  1 

Eaton,  of  Y\  akefield,  whose 
genuine  interest  and  affection  for  her  native  place  con- 
tinues steadfast  and  undiminished. 
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EDWARD  HAZEN  WALTON  was  born  in  the  east- 
erly part  of  the  town  that  is  now  Wakefield,  July 
4,  1823.  His  parents  were  Leonard  Walton,  of  South 
Reading,  and  Nancy  (Rugg)  Walton,  a  school-teacher 
from  Lancaster,  Mass.  The  family  soon  removed  to  the 
"South  Ward,"  now  Greenwood,  where  the  parents  con- 
tinued to  live,  and  where,  at  a  ripe  age,  they  died. 
Edward  H.  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  and 
later  the  South  Reading  Academy.  His  boyhood  days 
were  made  useful,  as  he  was  employed  in  driving  a  team 
from  South  Reading  to  Boston.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  engaged  in  the  shoe  business,  which  vocation  he  is 
still  busily  pursuing.  He  built  the  store  building  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Edward  E.  Lee,  of  Greenwood, 
and  kept  the  village  store  therein,  beside  its  use  as  a 
shoe  manufactory.  He  afterwards  owned  and  occupied 
the  building  on  Albion 
Street,  immediately  east  of 
the  South  Reading  Bank 
Building. 

Mr.  Walton  married,  Oct. 
15,  1846,  Sarah  S.  Eaton,  of 
Greenwood,  who  died  March 
3,  1895.  They  had  six  chil- 
dren born  to  them,  as  fol- 
lows :  Emma  Josephine,  born 
Sept.  8,  1850,  who  married, 
Nov.  16,  1870,  William  J. 
Mansfield  ;  Edward  Win- 
field,  born  Sept.  20,  1852, 
and  died  August  24,  1859  ; 
George  Albert,  born  March 
8,  1855,  and  died  March  17, 
1855  ;  Mary  Elizabeth,  born 
March  12,  1857,  and  died 
Sept.  1,  1859  ;  Charles  Ev- 
erett, born  Oct.  12,  i860, 
and  married,  July  23,  1884, 
Louise  F.  Nichols,  of  Read- 
ing ;  Harry  Ellsworth,  born 
March  6,  1S65,  and  died 
March  7,  1865. 

For  the  past  few  years 
Mr.  Walton  has  had  associ- 
ated with  him  in  business  his  son,  Charles  E.  Walton, 
who  is  also  one  of  the  present  board  of  selectmen  of 
Wakefield,  and  secretary  of  the  board.  Mr.  Walton  has 
always  evinced  much  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  has 
served  the  town  on  the  boards  of  selectmen,  assessors, 
and  overseers  of  the  poor.  He  served  as  constable  or 
on  the  police  force  some  fifteen  years,  and  a  portion  of 
the  time  was  chief  of  police.  He  is  quite  at  home  in 
politics,  having  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  Whig 
part)7,  and  on  its  dissolution  he  became  a  republican,  and 
in  1870  he  identified  himself  with  the  democratic  party. 
In  November,  1870,  he  was  elected  representative  to  the 
legislature  over  the  republican  candidate,  Mr.  Walton 
being  the  candidate  of  the  democrats,  independents,  and 
labor  reformers.  In  the  House  he  was  placed  on  the 
committee  on  the  labor  question,  and  as  one  of  that  com- 


EDWARD    H.  WALTON 


mittee  introduced  the  ten-hour  factory  labor  bill,  and  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  which  was 
finally  passed  in  the  House,  but  rejected  in  the  Senate. 
He  was  again  a  candidate  for  representative  in  1887,  and 
also  in  1888,  polling  a  large  vote  in  each  case,  but  failing 
of  an  election.  In  187  1,  he  was  the  democratic  nominee 
for  State  senator,  but  failed  of  an  election  by  a  narrow 
margin.  He  was,  on  other  occasions,  nominee  of  his 
party  for  State  senator,  but  the  preponderance  of  strength 
in  the  opposing  party  was  against  him.  He  has  often 
been  a  member  of  the  democratic  town  committee.  He 
has  been  for  most  of  the  time  a  member  of  the  fire  de- 
partment for  more  than  fifty  years  ;  was  several  times 
chosen  foreman  of  his  company,  and  served  as  engineer 
for  about  ten  years,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  as  chief. 
He   is   a   member  of  the   Wakefield  Veteran    Firemen's 

Association ;    was   its    presi- 
dent   for  five  years,    and   is 
now  vice-president,  and   the 
oldest  active  member  of  the 
association.       He    is  also    a 
member  of  the  Fire  Brigade. 
He  was  for  two   years  presi- 
dent of  the   South   Reading 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, —  an  institution  of  the 
past.      He    was  a    corporate 
member  of  the   South  Read- 
ing Bank  ;  a  member  of   the 
"  Rifle    Grays,"    a     military 
company   which    was   organ- 
ized in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
a    charter    member   of     the 
Richardson  Light  Guard  ;    a 
commissioned    officer    in    it. 
and     is    now     an      honorary 
member  of  the  company.    He 
is  a  member  of  the  Wyoming 
Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.     He   has 
been  chairman  of  the   board 
of  registrars  of  voters  since 
the   appointment   of    such    a 
board,    some    nine     or     ten 
years    ago.       He     was     for 
about  twenty  years  the  leader  of  the  choir  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  of  which  he  is  a  member.    Two  brothers  of 
Mr.  Walton,  Solon  and  Augustus   L..  were  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion.     Solon   enlisted  in  the    First   Massachu- 
setts Cavalry,  and  Augustus  L.  in  the  Heavy  Artillerv.  and 
he  himself  was  in  readiness   to  go,  and  placed  his  name 
upon  the  volunteer  list,  but  circumstances  prevented  his 
carrying  out  his  purpose.     But  he  was  active  with  others 
in  collecting  funds  to  furnish  recruits  to   provide  for  the 
comfort   of   soldiers  in  the  field  and  for  their  families  at 
home,  liberally  giving  of  his   means   and  time  to  aid  in 
ameliorating  the  condition   of  those   who   were   suffering 
the  miseries  incident  to  a  cruel  and  relentless  war.     Mr. 
Walton  has  led  a  busy  life,  meeting  its   vicissitudes  with 
marked  composure,  an  advocate  of  temperance  and  virtue, 
a  genial  friend  and  a  respected  citizen. 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


THE  Smith  &  Anthony  Company's  establishment  is 
the  second  largest  in  the  town  of  Wakefield,  the 
Wakefield  Rattan  Company  only  exceeding  it  in  amount 
of  taxable  property. 

The  company  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1879, 
seventeen  years  ago,  with  William  E.  Smith  as  presi- 
dent, E.  W.  Anthony,  treasurer,  and  J.  R.  Prescott,  sec- 
retary, and  these  officers  have  served  continuously  ever 
since,  a  record  quite  unusual. 

The  business  of  the  company  began  with  the  manu- 
facture of  stoves,  ranges,  and  heaters,  which  were,  and 
still  are,  made  under  the  general  name  and  trade-mark 
of  "  Hub." 

The  concern  took  a  foremost  position  from  the  start, 
and  became  widely  known  as  manufacturers  of  the  high- 
est grades  of  heating  and  cooking  apparatus. 

The  offices  and  warerooms  of  the  company  were  lo- 
cated at  52  and  54  Union  Street,  Boston,  but  these  quar- 


large  yearly  business  on  these  specialties,  making  all 
the  brass  work  at  Wakefield,  and  having  the  pottery 
made  in  England  and  Trenton,  from  special  designs. 

Their  Sanitas  Closet  is  adapted  to  either  dwelling- 
houses  or  large  buildings.  When  used  for  schoolhouses 
and  other  large  establishments,  the  closet  is  made  with 
a  special  vent  attachment,  large  enough,  when  several 
closets  are  used,  to  thoroughly  ventilate  the  entire 
room. 

For  dwelling-houses,  the  Sanitas  closet  has  a  special 
silent  attachment,  thus  making  the  closet  practically 
noiseless. 

The  Sanitas  trap  is  so  constructed  that  it  cannot  be 
syphoned  out.  and  is  the  only  safe  trap  for  tall  buildings 
where  the  syphonage  pressure  is  very  great.  It  was 
found  to  be  the  only  trap  that  could  be  depended  on  in 
the  plumbing  of  the  lofty  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 

The  complete  line  of   Sanitas  specialties   includes  the 
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ters  soon  became  too  restricted  for  the  large  business 
they  were  doing,  and  the  adjoining  store,  48  and  50 
Union  Street,  was  secured,  giving  them  the  largest  show 
rooms  in  New  England  in  their  line.  With  this  store 
they  also  purchased  the  large  hotel  supply  business  of 
F.  Morandi  &  Son,  and  the  manufacture  of  hotel 
ranges  and  cooking  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  has  since 
that  time  been  an  important  feature  of  the  company's 
business. 

Later,  the  business  was  still  further  expanded  by  tak- 
ing on  the  manufacture  of  a  line  of  plumbers'  brass 
work.  This  new  branch  necessitated  the  building  of  a 
large  brass  foundry  and  finishing  shop,  which  is  com- 
plete in  all  its  appointments,  enabling  the  company  to  do 
all  kinds  of  brass  casting  and  finishing. 

Soon  after  this,  the  company  acquired  the  exclusive 
control  of   the  Sanitas   Plumbing   Appliances,   and   do    a 


Sanitas  Closets,  Traps,  Lavatories,  Baths,  Urinals,  and 
Schoolhouse  Fixtures. 

These  specialties  in  sanitation  have  been  of  great  help 
to  the  company,  in  enabling  them  to  take  complete  con- 
tracts for  heating,  ventilating,  and  sanitation. 

The  company  not  only  manufactures  a  large  line  of 
steam  and  hot  water  heaters,  but  does  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  installing  heating  plants  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  make  a  specialty  of  schoolhouse,  church, 
and  institution  heating,  ventilating,  and  sanitation. 

They  have  special  engineers  for  laying  out  and  direct- 
ing this  class  of  work,  and  have  secured  large  orders, 
both  at  home  and  at  a  distance.  Among  the  well-known 
buildings  heated  by  them  in  Boston  are  the  Youth's 
Companion  Building,  the  International  Trust  Company's 
Building,  the  Copley  Square  and  Reynolds  Hotels,  and  a 
large  number  of  schoolhouses  in  other  places. 
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Besides  its  steam  and  hot  water  apparatus,  the  com- 
pany makes  a  specialty  of  hot  air  heating  for  school- 
houses,  using  a  special  apparatus  devised  by  them.  The 
heater  is  a  powerful  warm  air  furnace,  used  exclusively 
for  this  purpose.  The  warm  air  is  distributed  through 
the  building  by  gravity,  or  by  the  fan  system.  In 
medium-sized  buildings  the  gravity  system  is  used,  the 
air  rising  naturally  through  the  pipes,  and  issuing  into 
the  rooms  through  carefully  proportioned  ducts.  This 
system  is  the  simplest  of  any,  but  its  best  results  are  due 
to  the  skill  of  the  heating  engineer's  arrangements  in 
planning  the  sizes  and  gradations  of  the  flues  carrying 
the  heated  air  to  the  various  rooms. 

For  larger  buildings  the  same  heater  is  used,  with  the 
fan  system.  In  the  fan  system,  the  air  is  blown  rapidly 
through  and  around  the  heater,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
the  various  rooms  through  the  regular  flues.  The  fan 
system   is   a   pressure   system,  and  makes   it  possible  to 


adjusted  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  receptacle  are 
thoroughly  burned.  The  crematory  process  needs  to  be 
applied  only  at  such  intervals  as  cremation  is  required. 
At  other  times,  the  same  heater  creates  a  continuous  up- 
ward draft  in  the  ventilation  shaft  sufficient  not  only  to 
ventilate  the  apparatus,  but  the  room  in  which  it  is 
located. 

The  Sanitas  Ventilating  Water-Closet  is  the  apparatus 
used  by  the  company  wherever  a  water  system  for  flushing 
purposes  is  available.  The  company  in  all  cases  uses 
its  high-grade  Sanitas  Family  Closet  for  this  purpose, 
adding  to  its  efficiency  by  doubling  its  ventilating  ca- 
pacity. 

This  gives  all  the  protection  and  security  obtained  in 
a  private  house,  making  the  school  toilet-room  as  neat 
and  free  from  objectionable  odors  as  the  most  perfectly 
arranged  dwelling. 

All  the  metal  work  for  the  above  heating,  ventilating, 
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conduct  the  warm  air  to  every  room,  no  matter  how 
distant. 

An  ingenious  system  of  mixing  dampers  for  introduc- 
ing cold  air  controls  the  temperature,  keeping  it  at  any 
desired  point.  Both  the  gravity  and  the  fan  systems  are 
extremely  simple  in  management. 

The  fan  system  is  used  exclusively  by  the  company 
in  connection  with  steam  heating,  the  fan  driving  the 
air  over  heated  steam  coils. 

Supplementing  the  Smith  &  Anthony  system  of  school- 
house  heating  is  the  Sanitas  system  of  school  sanitation. 
The  company  has  two  special  systems,  the  dry  closet  and 
the  wet  closet  system. 

The  dry  closet  is  used  where  there  are  no  sewers  or 
means  of  flushing  and  disposing  of  the  wastes.  In  prin- 
ciple it  is  a  crematory,  combined  with  an  exhaust  venti- 
lating system.  The  apparatus  differs  from  others  in  be- 
ing made  entirely  of  cast  iron,  set  in  brickwork,  and    so 


and  sanitary  appliances  is  made  at  the  company's  fac- 
tory in  Wakefield,  and  gives  employment  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  men. 

The  company  is  increasing  its  business  on  this  large 
work,  and  in  the  future  expects  to  have  its  facilities 
taxed  to  the  utmost. 

The  town  of  Wakefield  will  soon  have  some  additional 
reminders  of  the  merits  of  the  company's  heating  and 
sanitary  *  apparatus,  as  it  is  to  be  put  into  the  new 
Converse  Street  and  Greenwood  Schools. 

The  company  has  connections  in  New  York,  Chicago. 
San  Francisco,  London,  and  South  Africa  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  goods,  and  also  does  quite  an  extensive 
general  export  business. 

The  company's  plant  at  Wakefield  is  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  having  every  appli- 
ance and  facility  for  turning  out  the  highest  grades  of 
brass  and   iron  work. 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


THE  project  of  furnishing  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Wakefield  with  a  supply  of  pure  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  through  the  medium  of  a  private  cor- 
poration, was  undoubtedly  conceived  in  the  fertile  brain 
of  the  elder  Cyrus  Wakefield,  moved  by  a  patriotic  desire 
to  preserve  the  waters  of  Quannapowitt  and  Crystal  Lakes 
for  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  generations  which  might 
dwell  within  the  borders  of  the  municipality  which  bore 
his  name.  Immediate  action  was  hastened  by  the  fact 
that  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Lynn  had  each  made  pre- 
liminary examinations  of  these  lakes,  with  a  view  of 
adding  them  to  the  water  supply  of  those  cities  which 
their  far-sighted  citizens  foresaw  would  soon  need  every 
available  addition. 

Accordingly,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1S72 
by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  then  a  senator  from  Middle- 
sex County,  chartering  the  Quannapowitt  Water  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  above  set  forth.  In  this  bill  the 
entire  community  became  interested,  and  the  town,  at  a 
meeting  holden  April  1,  1872,  chose  Azel  Ames,  Jr., 
Chester  W.  Eaton,  and  Daniel  Allen  a  committee  and 
instructed  them  to  favor  the  passage  of  said  bill.  This 
was  supplemented  by  a  petition  to  the  legislature  signed 
by  the  selectmen,  assessors,  and  nearly  all  the  officers  and 
professional  men  of  the  town,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
of  its  leading  business  firms  and  individuals.  As  the 
bill  contemplated  furnishing  water  to  Wakefield  only, 
opposition  to  it  was  manifested  by  the  town  of  Stoneham, 
and  a  town  meeting  was  called  at  which  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  representative  from  the  twenty-third  Middlesex 
District  to  the  General  Court  be  requested  to  remonstrate  against 
the  project  of  certain  parties  for  the  taking  of  water  from  Crystal 
and  Quannapowitt  Lakes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  town  of  Stoneham. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  manufact- 
ures, who  gave  the  parties  several  hearings,  at  which  the 
town  of  Stoneham  was  represented  by  a  number  of  its 
citizens,  as  well  as  its  representative,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  resolution,  and  the  city  of  Lynn,  by  its 
mayor,  Hon.  James  N.  Buffum,  Ex- Mayor  Walden,  and 
other  prominent  citizens,  who,  with  a  crystalline  sagacity 
and  foresight  that  looked  only  to  the  interests  of  coming 
generations  in  their  own  municipalities,  made  most  stren- 
uous and  persistent  opposition  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

The  committee  from  Wakefield  yielded  to  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  Stoneham  to  be  provided  for  in  the  act,  but 
insisted  upon  the  insertion  of  the  now  famous  Section 
13  of  the  act,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  if  in  the 
future  the  supply  of  water  should  prove  insufficient  for 
more  than  one  town  for  domestic  purposes,  the  town  of 
Wakefield  should  be  first  supplied.  This  was  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  Chester  W.  Eaton,  and  the  original 
amendment  is  in  his  well-known  chirography. 

The  committee  reported  a  bill  properly  amended,  author- 
izing the  company  to  supply  both  Wakefield  and  Stone- 
ham with  water,  and  giving  to  said  company  the  right  to 
take  such  water  from  Quannapowitt  and  Crystal  Lakes, 
together  with  the  tributary  waters  which  flow  into  them. 
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and  also  the  power  to  take  by  right  of  eminent  domain 
on  the  margin  of  such  lakes  or  tributaries  a  strip  of  land 
not  exceeding  five  rods  in  width,  for  the  preservation  and 
purity  of  said  waters,  and  also  for  such  other  lands  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  business  of  the  company. 

This  bill  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature  with 
trifling  opposition,  and  became  a  law  by  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  on  the  fourth  day  of  May,  1872,  and  appears 
in  the  public  acts  of  that  year  as  Chapter  335.  The  in- 
corporators were  Cyrus  Wakefield,  Lucius  Beebe,  and 
James  F.  Emerson,  of  Wakefield,  John  Hill,  H.  H.  Maw- 
hinney,  and  Onslow  Gilmore,  of  Stoneham,  and  Francis 
H.  Knight,  of  Reading. 

The  scope  of  the  original  act  may  be  found  in  its  first 
three  sections,  as  follows  :  — 

Section  i.  Cyrus  Wakefield,  Lucius  Beebe,  James  F.  Emerson, 
John  Hill,  H.  H.  Mawhinney,  Onslow  Gilmore,  Francis  H.  Knight, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation, 
under  the  name  of  the  Quannapowitt  Water  Company,  for  furnishing 
the  inhabitants  of  Wakefield  and  Stoneham  with  water;  with  all  the 
powers  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions,  and 
liabilities  set  forth  in  all  general  laws  which  now  are,  or  hereafter 
may  be,  in  force,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  this  corpora- 
tion. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  may 
take,  hold,  and  convey,  into  and  through  said  towns,  the  waters  of 
Lake  Quannapowitt  or  Crystal  Lake,  or  both,  in  the  town  of  Wake- 
field, together  with  the  tributary  waters  which  flow  to  either  in  said 
towns,  and  may  take  and  hold  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  such  land, 
on  and  around  the  margin  of  such  lake  or  lakes,  or  tributaries,  not 
exceeding  five  rods  in  width,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  purity  of  said  waters  ;  and  may  also  take  and  hold  in  like 
manner,  such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  erecting  and  maintain- 
ing dams  and  reservoirs,  and  for  laying  and  maintaining  conduits, 
pipes,  drains  and  other  works,  for  collecting,  conducting,  and  dis- 
tributing such  waters  through  said  towns  of  Wakefield  and  Stone- 
ham. The  said  corporation  shall,  within  sixty  days  from  the  time 
of  taking  any  land  as  aforesaid,  file  in  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  a  description  of  the  land  so  taken,  sufficiently 
accurate  for  identification,  and  state  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
taken. 

Section  3.  Said  corporation  may  build  aqueducts,  and  maintain 
the  same  by  any  w7orks  suitable  therefor ;  may  erect  and  maintain 
dams ;  may  make  reservoirs  and  hydrants,  and  may  distribute  the 
water  throughout  said  towns  of  Wakefield  and  Stoneham,  by  laying 
down  pipes,  and  may  establish  the  rent  therefor. 

This  charter  authorized  the  towns  of  Wakefield  and 
Stoneham,  or  either  of  them,  to  take  the  works  and  fran- 
chise of  the  company  at  any  time  within  three  years  after 
the  passage  of  said  act,  as  appears  by  the  following 
section  :  — 

Section  S.  The  towns  of  Wakefield  and  Stoneham,  or  either 
of  them,  in  case  the  other  declines  to  participate  in  said  purchase, 
may  at  any  time  within  three  years  from  the  time  this  act  takes 
effect,  take  or  purchase  the  franchise  of  said  corporation  and  all  its 
corporate  property,  by  paying  therefor  the  amount  expended  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  repairs  of  said  water-works,  and 
all  necessary  incidental  expenses,  together  with  interest  thereon  at 
the  rate  of  ten  per  centum  per  annum,  less  the  amount  derived 
therefrom,  with  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  aforesaid,  and  may 
assume  all  its  rights  and  privileges  from  the  corporators  aforenamed. 
And  in  case  said  towns  cannot  agree  as  to  the  portion  of  said 
amount  to  be  paid  by  each,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  or  any 
justice  thereof  upon  application  of  either  towns  so  purchasing,  shall 
appoint  three  commissioners  to  award  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
each,  which  award  shall  be  final. 


An  attempt  was  made  by  Wakefield  to  have  that  town 
avail  itself  of  the  authority  thus  granted,  and  a  committee 
of  investigation  was  appointed,  who  reported  at  a  meet- 
ing holden  July  6,  1874,  which  report  was  laid  upon  the 
table.  The  town  of  Stoneham  took  no  action  under  said 
charter. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  corporators  was  held  in  Wake- 
field at  the  office  of  Eaton  &  Hamilton,  who  had  been 
retained  as  counsel  for  the  company,  on  the  eighth 
day  of  July,  1873.  There  were  present  Messrs.  Wake- 
field, Beebe,  Emerson,  and  Hill.  Mr.  Wakefield  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Chester  W.  Eaton 
clerk.  At  this  meeting  the  act  of  incorporation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  a  committee  on  organization  and  by-laws 
appointed,  who  reported  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Mr. 
Wakefield  died  in  October,  1873,  and  nothing  was  done 
by  the  company  except  to  keep  alive  its  organization,  till 
the  eighth  day  of  January,  1876,  when  a  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  James  F.  Emerson  was  elected  president, 
Chester  W.  Eaton,  clerk,  and  Samuel  K.  Hamilton,  treas- 
urer. At  this  meeting  a  subscription  for  stock  was 
opened,  and  a  general  invitation  to  the  public  to  sub- 
scribe extended,  to  which  a  number  of  the  public-spirited 
citizens  of  the  town  responded,  notably,  Cyrus  Wakefield, 
the  second  of  that  name,  Solon  O.  Richardson,  Thomas 
Winship,  Azel  Ames,  Jr.,  George  H.  Maddock,  Chester 
W.  Eaton,  and  Samuel  K.  Hamilton.  On  the  eighth  day 
of  March,  1876,  the  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was 
held,  at  which  James  F.  Emerson  was  elected  president, 
Chester  W.  Eaton,  clerk,  and  Solon  O.  Richardson,  treas- 
urer. James  F.  Emerson,  Cyrus  Wakefield,  Azel  Ames, 
Jr.,  George  H.  Maddock,  and  Samuel  K.  Hamilton  were 
elected  directors.  The  same  board  of  officers  was  reelected 
each  year  to  1883,  except  in  1877,  when  Mr.  Emerson 
declined  further  election  as  president,  and  Mr.  Wake- 
field was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1877,  upon  the  petition  of  Hon. 
Thomas  Winship,  the  scope  of  the  original  charter  was 
enlarged,  and  the  town  of  Wakefield  was  authorized  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  of 
the  company  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $50,000.  and 
for  a  time  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  and  all  the  rights 
granted  to  the  town,  under  the  original  charter,  were  re- 
vived, and  authority  granted  to  exercise  those  rights  at 
any  time  while  the  town  should  remain  liable  for  the  in- 
terest on  any  of  said  bonds,  as  appears  by  Sections  1, 
3,  and  4  of  Chapter  136  of  the  Acts  of  1S77. 

Section  i.  The  first  section  of  chapter  335  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  1872  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  -water.'" 
in  the  sixth  line,  the  words,  "  to  extinguish  fires,  generate  steam,  and 
for  domestic,  manufacturing  and  other  uses." 

Section  3.  The  town  of  Wakefield  may  guarantee  the  pay 
mentof  the  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  Quannapowitt  Water  Com- 
pany, issued  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  its  water-works  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  not  exceeding  $50,000  in  amount :  provided 
said  town  shall  vote  so  to  do  at  any  legal  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose. 

Section  4.  All  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges  granted  to 
the  town  of  Wakefield  by  the  aforesaid  act  are  hereby  revived, 
subject  to  the  restrictions,  duties  and  liabilities  therein  mentioned, 
and  may  be  exercised  at  any  time  while  the  said  town  is  liable  for 
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the  interest  on  any  of  said  bonds;  and  the  authority  to  take  or  pur- 
chase the  franchise  and  corporate  property  of  said  company  is 
granted  on  condition  that  the  same  is  assented  to  by  said  town  by 
a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  voters  present  and  voting  thereon,  at  a 
legal  meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 

During  the  five  years  succeeding  the  passage  of  the 
last-named  act,  the  directors  and  stockholders  endeav- 
ored to  formulate  some  practicable  plan  to  cany  into 
effect  the  purposes  of  the  charter,  whenever  the  town 
and  its  inhabitants  should  recover  from  the  financial  de- 
pression into  which  the  panic  of  1S73  and  the  death 
of  Mr.  Wakefield  had  plunged  them.  Surveys  were 
made,  plans  of  works  prepared,  and  the  different  sys- 
tems of  water-works  then  in  practical  use  examined. 
The  condition  of  the  water  in  use  for  domestic  purposes 
by  many  people  in  the  town  was  of  such  a  polluted  char- 
acter that  the  construction  of  the  works  became,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  citizens,  and  especially  of  the  physicians 
of  the  town,  an  absolute  necessity. 

Perhaps  nothing  revealed  more  clearly  to  the  people 
the  real  condition  of  affairs  than  the  following  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Wakefield  Citizen  and  Banner,,  May  5,  1877, 
from  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  who  was  a  thoroughly  disin- 
terested and  unprejudiced  observer  :  — 

Wakefield,  May  3,  1877. 
C.  W.  Eaton,  Esq.,  Secretary  Quarmapowitt  Water  Co. 

Dear  Sir: —  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  definite  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  the  proposed  water  supply  of  this  town  as 
compared  with  the  water  supply  of  other  cities  and  towns,  I  have 
collected  several  samples  of  water  and  forwarded  them  to  Mr.  S.  P. 
Sharpies  (analytical  chemist),  of  Boston.  These  samples  were  all 
obtained  early  in  the  morning  of  April  30,  one  of  them  being  taken 
from  a  point  a  little  north  of  the  center  of  Crystal  Lake,  and  at 
some  distance  below  the  surface ;  another  was  taken  from  the  town 
pump  on  Main  Street  near  Albion ;  three  others  from  wells  owned 
by  citizens  near  the  center  of  the  town,  and  one  sample  from  the 
outlet  brook  of  the  lower  pond,  several  rods  below  the  point  where 
the  factory  sewage,  and  a  part  of  that  of  the  town,  runs  into  it. 
These  samples  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Sharpies,  without  any  clue 
being  given  as  to  their  source. 

In  reply  he  has  returned  the  following  report,  which  speaks  for 
itself :  — 

Boston,  May  1,  1S77. 
To  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir :  —  Below  please  find  report  of  samples  of  water  received 
from  you  on  the  thirtieth  inst. 

These  waters  are  all  without  marked  color  with  the  exception  of 
No.  3,  which  has  a  milky  appearance  and  seems  to  contain  a  little 
soap. 

Parts  in  100,000  of  the  water. 


Ammonia. 

Organic 
volatile 
matter. 

Inorganic 

Total 
residue 
at  212% 

No.  1. 

.0070 

1  1.5 

20.0 

3T-5 

No.  2. 

.01 10 

3-o 

5-5 

8.5 

No.  3. 

.0468 

34-o 

57  -o 

91.0 

No.  4. 

.0080 

-•5 

-■5 

5-° 

No.  5. 

.0050 

1S.5 

46.0 

64.5 

No.  6. 

.0210 

12.0 

59.0 

71.0 

Nos.  t,  3,  5,  and  6  give  strong  reactions  for  sulphate  and  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  and  are  hard  waters.  They  also  give  strong  reactions  for 
nitrates.  I  should  not  consider  any  of  them  at  all  desirable  for 
household  use.  Nos.  2  and  4  are  very  much  alike,  and  would  either 
of  them  be  excellent  waters  for  any  use  to  which  they  might  be  put. 

A  good  water  for  house  use  should  not  leave  over  20  parts  of 
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residue  in  the  100,000,  and  should  be  nearly  free  from  nitrates  and 
ammonia,  either  free  or  combined. 

Yours  respectfully, 

S.  P.  SHARPLES. 

No.  4  is  the  pond  water.  No.  2  is  the  outlet  brook  below  factory. 
No.  s  is  from  the  town  pump.  Nos.  1,  3,  and  6  are  from  the  wells 
of  private  citizens. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Sharpies  shows  conclusively  that  we  have  in 
Crystal  Lake  a  most  excellent  water  for  all  domestic  and  manufac- 
turing purposes.  It  compares  favorably  with  the  water  supply  of  all 
our  large  cities  and  towns,  being  better  than  that  of  Mystic,  Jamaica, 
or  Fresh  Pond,  and  far  better  than  the  average  water  supplied  to 
Philadelphia,  London,  and  many  other  large  cities. 

The  wells  from  which  the  water  was  collected  are  not  the  worst 
in  town,  nor  are  they  the  best,  but  represent  about  an  average. 
Even  the  best  of  them  give  six  times  more  of  solid  residue  than  the 
pond  water. 

I  ought  also  to  state  that  I  collected  the  sample  from  the  pond  at 
an  unfavorable  time,  when  its  waters  had  been  stirred  up  by  several 
days  of  wind  and  rain  and  would  naturally  present  a  greater  degree 
of  impurity  than  its  average  condition  would  show. 
Respectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  W.  ABBOTT. 

During  these  years  various  requests  from  citizens  of 
the  town  and  from  the  town  itself  were  made  to  the  com- 
pany for  terms  upon  which  it  would  erect  its  works  and 
supply  the  town  with  water  for  fire  protection  and  domes- 
tic purposes.  The  company  endeavored  to  interest  the 
citizens  of  the  town  in  the  enterprise  and  invited  the 
people  of  Wakefield  to  join  in  it,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  published  in  the  local  paper  :  — 

May  20,  1SS1. 
To  the  People  of  Wakefield  :  — 

Any  inhabitant  of  Wakefield  is  invited  to  subscribe  for  stock  in 
the  Quannapowitt  Water  Company  for  the  same  price,  and  to  hold 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  original  or  present  stockholders,  by  appli- 
cation to 

S.  O.  RICHARDSON, 
Treasurer  Quannapowitt  Water  Co. 

A  number  of  town  meetings  were  held  and  various 
propositions  were  discussed,  but  nothing  tangible  was 
accomplished  till  May  9,  1 881,  when  the  following  vote 
was  passed  :  — 

That  the  town  guarantee  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum 
the  semiannual  payment  of  the  interest  on  $50,000  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Quannapowitt  Water  Company,  payable  in  twenty  years  from 
this  date,  issued  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  its  water-works,  and 
that  the  town  pay  said  company  for  said  period  the  sum  of  $60  for 
each  of  seventy-five  double-nozzled  fire  hydrants,  to  be  furnished  by 
said  company  and  placed  in  proper  locations  in  the  town,  and  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  chosen  to  sign  and  execute  all  contracts  neces- 
sary to  carry  this  vote  into  effect,  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
town  therein,  and  that  the  town  treasurer  be,  and  hereby  is,  author- 
ized and  empowered  for  and  in  behalf  of  said  town,  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  interest  coupons  of  said  bonds  whenever  the  afore- 
said contracts  are  executed  between  said  company  and  the  town. 

If  this  vote  had  been  carried  out,  all  the  original  rights 
granted  to  the  town  would  have  been  revived  and  could 
have  been  exercised  any  time  prior  to  May  9,  1901. 
Upon  its  passage,  however,  ten  of  the  taxable  inhabitants 
of  the  town  petitioned  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  an 
injunction  against  the  town  and  the  company,  on  the 
grounds  that  this  vote  was  not  passed  by  a  two-thirds 
majority,  and  that  $30,000  had  not  been  actually  paid 
into  the   treasury  as  contemplated  by  the  charter.     The 


latter  ground  was,  however,  of  trifling  importance,  as  that 
amount  had  been  subscribed  before  the  above  vote  was 
passed,  and  actually  paid  in  cash  before  the  hearing. 

This  petition  was  heard  by  Mr.  Justice  Devens.  E.  A. 
Upton  and  George  S.  Scammon,  then  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Maiden,  since  deceased,  appeared  for  the  petitioners, 
and  Samuel  K.  Hamilton  for  the  town  and  the  company. 
The  court  granted  a  temporary  injunction  and  reserved 
the  case  for  consideration  by  the  full  court,  by  whom, 
however,  it  was  never  heard,  the  respondents  preferring 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  similar  vote  by  the  town  by  a 
two-thirds  majority. 

The  same  legal  question  was  raised  in  1887,  in  the  case 
of  Smith  i's.  the  Town  of  Dedham,  reported  in  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-fourth  volume  of  "  Massachusetts 
Reports,1'  page  177,  in  which  the  full  court  overruled 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Devens  and  decided  that  a  majority 
vote  only  was  necessary,  thus  completely  sustaining 
the  position  taken  by  the  counsel  for  the  town  and 
company. 

After  considerable  negotiation,  on  the  third  day  of  July, 
1882,  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  town  authorizing  a  con- 
tract with  the  company  for  sixty  hydrants,  at  S50  each,  per 
year  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  by  more  than  a  two-thirds 
majority.  This  vote  caused  great  rejoicing,  as  it  fore- 
shadowed the  end  of  a  long  and  bitter  controversy  and 
renewed  the  hope,  so  long  deferred,  for  all  the  blessings 
which  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  could  bring  to  a 
community. 

Soon  after  a  contract  was  signed  between  the  town  and 
the  company  in  accordance  with  that  vote.  It  was  then 
contemplated  to  lay  six  miles  of  pipe  only,  and  that  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  town  of  Wakefield.  At  this 
time  water-works  securities  had  not  become  such  a  favor- 
ite form  of  investment  as  they  did  at  a  later  time,  and 
the  people  utterly  failed  to  take  any  portion  of  the  stock, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  company's  carrying  out  its  con- 
tract was  somewhat  somber. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Cyrus  Wakefield  and  Mr.  David 
H.  Darling  made  a  proposition  to  the  then  stockholders, 
that  if  they  would  sell  out  their  entire  stock  to  them  for 
the  amount  of  money  they  had  invested,  they  would 
agree  to  build  the  works  in  accordance  with  the  plans, 
which  had  been  approved,  and  carry  out  said  contract 
with   the  town. 

This  offer  was  accepted  and  Messrs.  Wakefield  and 
Darling  became  the  owners  of  the  property  from  that 
time,  although  the  same  board  of  directors  acted  until  the 
annual  election  in  1883. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  January,  1SS3,  a  contract 
was  entered  into  between  the  company  and  the  town  of 
Stoneham,  for  fifty  hydrants  at  $50  each  per  year,  for  the 
period  of  ten  years.  This  contract  contained  a  provision 
that  the  town  of  Stoneham  might,  after  ten  years,  and  not 
later  than  fifteen  years  from  the  completion  of  the  works 
of  the  company,  purchase  those  portions  of  the  com- 
pany's works  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  town  of  Stoneham  with  water,  together  with  the  fran- 
chise of  said  companv,  covering  such  proportional  part 
of  the  right  of  said  company  to  the  waters  of  Crystal  and 
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Quannapowitt  Lakes,  and  to  their  sources  of  supply,  at 
such  price  as  might  be  agreed  on,  and  if  no  agreement 
could  be  reached,  at  such  a  valuation  as  might  be  fixed  by 
a  commission  of  three  disinterested  men,  to  be  appointed 
by  any  person  who  should,  at  that  time,  be  a  judge 
of  probate  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  or  of  Suffolk. 
This  agreement  was  upon  the  condition  that  the  town 
of  Wakefield  should  agree  and  vote  to  do  the  same  in 
regard  to  the  portions  of  the  franchise  and  works 
constructed  to  supply  water  for  that  town,  and  on  its 
part    the  [company   agreed    that    if    both   the    towns  of 
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STAND  PIPE, 
Wakefield  Water  Works. 

Wakefield  and  Stoneham  should  so  vote,  then  the  town 
of  Wakefield  should  have  the  same  right  to  purchase 
the  portion  of  the  works  constructed  to  supply  water 
for  that  town,  together  with  the  franchises  of  said 
company,  covering  such  proportional  parts  of  the  right 
of  said  company  to  the  water  of  Crystal  and  Quanna- 
powitt Lakes,  and  the  sources  of  their  supply.  This 
contract  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  Chapter  85  of  the 
Acts  of  18S3. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company  in  March,  1883, 


Everell  S.  Sweet  was  chosen  clerk  and  treasurer.  Cyrus 
Wakefield,  D.  H.  Darling,  C.  W.  Trow,  Frank  M.  Morse, 
and  Everell  S.  Sweet  were  chosen  directors.  Mr.  Wake- 
field was  elected  president. 

In  the  legislature  of  1883,  a  most  persistent  and  de- 
termined effort  was  made  by  the  city  of  Lynn  to  take  the 
waters  of  Saugus  River  and  all  its  tributaries,  which,  of 
course,  included  its  head  waters,  Quannapowitt  and  Crys- 
tal Lakes.  A  protracted  and  vigorous  contest  was  made 
by  the  water  company,  which  resulted  in  confining  Lynn 
to  taking  water  at  or  below  Howlett's  dam  in  Saugus, 
and  it  was  not  till  ten  years  later,  in  1893,  through  a 
combination  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  and  the  apathy 
and  inefficiency  of  the  forces  which  should  have  made 
a  more  effectual  resistance,  that  Lynn  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  right  to  come  to  the  very  outlet  of  these  two 
lakes  for  water,  and  thus  deprive  Wakefield  of  their  over- 
flow and  the  accumulation  of  water  within  her  borders, 
which  might  in  the  future  have  proved  a  priceless  her- 
itage. 

In  April,  18S3,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between 
the  company  and  Messrs.  Goodhue  &  Birnie,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  extensive  water-works  contractors,  to  build 
the  works  and  lay  pipes  in  the  two  towns.  Work  was 
immediately  commenced  and  pushed  with  such  extraordi- 
nary energy  that  the  company  began  supplying  water  to 
the  people  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1S83.  Water 
was  taken  from  Crystal  Lake,  a  body  of  water  near  the 
center  of  the  town,  which  has  an  area  of  about  fifty  acres, 
and  a  capacity  of  more  than  a  million  gallons  daily. 
The  pumping  station  was  located  on  the  northerly  shore 
of  said  lake. 

The  works  consist  of  a  pumping  station  containing 
two  large  Knowles  pumps,  with  a  pumping  capacity  of 
three  million  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours,  thoroughly 
equipped  with  everything  necessary  to  a  first-class  pump- 
ing station  ;  a  boiler-house  containing  two  large  boilers, 
pipe  factory,  coal  shed,  stable,  superintendent's  dwelling- 
house,  and  a  large  iron  standpipe  with  a  capacity  of  five 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  gallons,  located  in  Stone- 
ham  on  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  vicinity.  The 
water  is  pumped  directly  into  the  street  mains  and  into 
this  standpipe.  The  supply  comes  largely  from  springs 
or  subterranean  streams,  and  by  careful  analysis  shows  a 
degree  of  purity  scarcely  equaled  by  any  natural  supply 
in  use  in  this  commonwealth. 

Both  Quannapowitt  and  Crystal  Lakes  are  what  is 
known  under  the  law  of  Massachusetts  as  "  Great  Ponds,'' 
each  having  an  area  of  more  than  ten  acres,  and  not  having 
been  granted  to  private  persons  prior  to  the  Colony  Ordi- 
nance of  1647,  were  public  property  and  belonged  to  the 
entire  commonwealth,  and  could  be  granted  or  conveyed 
only  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  Neither  the  township 
of  Redding,  Reading,  South  Reading,  or  Wakefield  ever 
have  had  any  ownership  or  right  in  them  or  the  waters 
which  they  contained  superior  to  the  ownership  or  rights 
of  the  most  remote  municipality  within  the  borders  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  nor  did  the  people  residing  within  the 
borders  of  the  town  in  which  these  lakes  are  situated,  by 
whatever  name  known,  have   any  rights  in  them  or  their 
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waters  superior  to  those  of  the  people  of  any  other  town 
or  city.  This  fact  is  clearly  shown  by  the  ordinance 
above  referred  to,  and  it  has  been  held  to  be  a  correct 
statement  of  the  law  by  a  long  and  unbroken  line  of 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1S83,  the  name  of  the 
company  was  changed  to  Wakefield  Water  Company.  In 
18S5,  Mr.  Darling  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Wake- 
field in  the  company,  and  became  its  president.  He  as- 
sociated with  himself  several  gentlemen  who  were  nominal 
stockholders,  and  who  held  the  offices  in  the  company  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  intact  the  corporate  organization. 
From  that  time  to  December,  1892,  Mr.  Darling  held  the 
sole  control  and  managed  all  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
and  during  his  ownership  a  remarkable  growth  was  evi- 
denced in  the  additional  miles  of  street  mains  which  were 
laid  in  both  towns,  and  the  many  hundred  houses,  fac- 
tories, stores,  and  other  buildings  supplied  with  water.  In 
December,  1892,  Mr.  Darling  sold  out  his  interest  to 
Dr.  F.  E.  Potter,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  Dr.  Potter 
became  its  president,  which  office  he  held  until  May, 
1893,  when  Samuel  K.  Hamilton,  of  Wakefield,  Ira  T. 
Drew,  of  Alfred,  Me.,  Harry  F.  Hamilton  and  Isaac  P. 
Gragg,  of  Boston,  and  Hiram  M.  Pearl,  then  of  Vermont. 
now  of  New  York,  purchased  all  the  stock  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Hamilton  became  the  president  of  the  company,  and 
from  that  time  has  been  its  controlling  spirit.  The  gen- 
tlemen above  named  are  at  present  the  officers  of  the 
company.  Mr.  E.  J.  Chadbourne,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  original  works  were  built,  is  its  superinten- 
dent, and  Mr.  E.  A.  Appleton  is  the  present  cashier.  Since 
the  expiration  of  the  contracts  before  mentioned,  further 
contracts  have  been  made  with  both  towns  for  water  for 
fire  protection. 

In  the  meantime  various  efforts  have  been  made  by 
which  the  towns,  or  one  of  them,  should  become  the 
owner  of  the  plant,  but  nothing  tangible  has  yet  been 
effected.  When  the  contract  of  the  company  with  the 
two  towns  for  hydrant  service  expired  in  December,  1893, 
a  more  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  purchase  the  plant  of 
the  company ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  and  on 
behalf  of  each  of  the  towns  to  consider  the  matter,  take 
such  action  as  in  their  opinion  was  necessary,  and  report 
upon  the  situation.  It  was  found  that  additional  legisla- 
tion was  needed,  and  these  committees  were  authorized 
to  make  application  to  the  legislature  therefor.  Both 
towns  employed  counsel.  Mr.  George  H.  Towle  being 
retained  in  behalf  of  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  William  B. 
Stevens  in  behalf  of  Stoneham.  As  a  result,  Chapter  187 
of  the  Acts  of  1894  was  enacted,  based  upon  the  con- 
tract, with  the  town  of  Stoneham  above  referred  to, 
which  empowered  the  towns  of  Wakefield  and  Stone- 
ham to  purchase  the  franchises,  rights,  and  property 
of  the  Wakefield  Water  Company  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  said  contract  and  to  jointly  hold  and 
operate  such  portions  thereof  as  were  necessary  for  their 
common  use,  and  separately  own  and  operate  those  por- 
tions which  were  necessary  for  their  separate  use,  pro- 
vided both  towns  should  accept  the  provisions  of  said 
chapter  within  one    year  from   its    passage.     Stoneham 


immediately  called  a  town  meeting  and  accepted  said 
act,  but  Wakefield,  after  some  delay  and  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion, refused,  the  most  potent  objection  being  the  fact 
that  its  acceptance  worked  an  immediate  waiver  of  the 
prior  rights  of  the  town  of  Wakefield  granted  it  by  the 
thirteenth  section  of  the  original  act,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  A  strong  feeling  was  wrought 
up  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  relation  to  the  future 
operation  of  the  plant  in  connection  with  the  town  of 
Stoneham  were  not  sufficiently  definite,  which  had 
material  weight  with  the  more  conservative  citizens  in 
determining  their  vote.  The  promoters  of  this  legislation 
wisely  provided,  however,  that  in  case  of  such  failure 
either  town  might  purchase,  own,  and  operate  said  plant,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  last  section  of  that  act,  as  follows  :  — 

Section  14.  In  case  either  of  the  towns  of  Wakefield  or  Stone- 
ham shall  fail  to  accept  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  its  passage,  then  full  power  and  author 
ity  is  herein  granted  to  the  town  of  Wakefield  and  to  the  town  of 
Stoneham  to  the  end  that  either  may  purchase,  own,  and  operate 
the  franchise,  works,  and  other  property  of  the  Wakefield  Water 
Company,  or  any  part  thereof;  and  in  case  of  such  purchase  by 
either  of  said  towns,  all  of  the  powers  hereinbefore  granted  to  and 
all  of  the  duties  hereinbefore  imposed  upon  the  towns  of  Wake- 
field and  Stoneham,  jointly  or  separately,  in  the  event  of  the  pur- 
chase by  both  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
are,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable,  hereby  granted  to  and 
imposed  upon  the  town  so  purchasing.  The  board  of  water  com- 
missioners of  the  town  so  purchasing  shall  exercise  all  the  powers 
and  discharge  all  the  duties  which  are  hereinbefore  granted  to  and 
imposed  upon  the  joint  board  and  the  separate  boards.  And  the 
further  authority  is  hereby  granted  to  such  town  so  purchasing 
to  supply  the  other  with  water  for  fire,  domestic,  and  other  pur- 
poses, as  fully  as  the   Wakefield  Water  Company  may  now  do. 

With  the  present  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  obtain  and  hold  control  of  quasi-public  corporations, 
it  is  probable  that,  before  many  years,  one  or  both  of  the 
towns  will  purchase  the  plant  and  works  of  the  company, 
which  will  carry  with  it  the  right  to  the  waters  of  both 
Crystal  and  Quannapowitt  Lakes,  a  daily  supply  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  million  gallons. 

The  growth  of  the  company  has  been  phenomenal. 
Contemplating  at  the  start  a  system  of  mains  of  only  six 
miles  in  length,  with  sixty  hydrants  thereon,  its  pipes  now 
lie  in  nearly  every  important  street  in  the  two  towns, 
supplying  a  large  majority  of  all  the  people  therein  with 
water  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  ex- 
tends protection  to  the  property  of  the  towns  through 
more  than  two  hundred  hydrants.  It  has  proved  a  bless- 
ing in  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  people,  and 
added  freshness  and  verdure  to  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  town.  Strong  opposition  to  it  has  been  manifested 
from  its  inception  to  the  present  time,  yet  it  has  performed 
every  chartered  obligation,  and  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  people  of  the  two  towns  in  a  prompt,  generous, 
and  satisfactory  manner.  As  time  goes  on,  the  untold 
value  of  its  water  supply  and  its  beneficent  influence  in  the 
community  will  be  discovered  and  appreciated,  and  the 
public  spirit  and  wisdom  of  those  citizens  who,  rescued, 
preserved,  and  made  available  the  waters  of  the  lakes  of 
Wakefield  for  her  own  inhabitants  will  receive  from  a  jus- 
tice-loving people  grateful,  if  tardy,  acknowledgment. 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  REDDING. 
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ATHANIEL  EVERETT  CUTLER  stands  fore- 
most as  a  representative  business  man  of  Wake- 
field. Mr.  Cutler  was  born  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  March 
8,  1837,  a  son  of  Deacon  Otis  and  Mary  (Cushing)  Cut- 
ler. On  Jan.  1,  1862,  he  married  Sarah  A.  Cheney, 
daughter  of  Moody  and  Susan  (Jackman)  Cheney,  of 
Georgetown,  Mass.  To  them  three  children  have  been 
born.  Fred  Everett,  born  Jan.  28,  1867,  Otis  Moody,  born 
June  22,  186S,  and  Augustus  Leon,  born  Jan.  6,  1876. 

Mr.  Cutler  received  his  early  education  in  the  district  square  feet,  into  which  he  removed  his  grocery  and  grain 
school  of  his  native  town;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  business.  (See  page  379.)  This  structure  contains  all  the 
entered  Thetford  Academy  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  a  flourishing  modern  conveniences  for  carrying  on  his  large  and  grow- 
educational  institution  of  which  Hiram  Orcutt  was  at  ing  business.  The  building  is  lighted  by  an  independent 
that  time  the  principal.  After  a  course  of  study  cover-  electric  light  plant,  has  large  grain  elevators  with  storage 
ing  a  period  of  two  years,  a  strong  desire  to  enter  a  capacity  of  fifty  thousand  bushels,  a  large  engine  and 
mercantile  life  led  him  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where,  boiler  for  heat  and  power,  and  contains  a  large  grocery  and 
on  Sept.  18,  1855,  he  entered 


ner,  retired  from  the  business  to  engage  in  the  milling 
business  with  Joseph  Cushing  &  Co.,  of  Fitchburg,  since 
which  time  Mr.  Cutler  has  continued  the  business  alone 
under  the  original  firm  name  of  Cutler  Bros.  In  1891, 
the  business  had  become  so  extensive  that  more  room 
was  a  necessity.  Mr.  Cutler  purchased  the  eligible  lot 
of  land  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Water 
Streets,  and  on  this  site  erected  a  commodious  three- 
story  building  with  a  floor  area  of  twenty-eight  thousand 


the  employ  of  Hastings  & 
Lawrence,  of  East  Cam- 
bridge, a  large  wholesale 
and  retail  grocery  establish- 
ment, having  a  large  ship- 
ping and  domestic  trade  in 
groceries,  flour,  grain,  and 
coaster's  shipping  supplies. 
Here,  by  his  strict  attention 
to  the  business  entrusted  to 
his  hands,  and  by  his  faith- 
fulness to  his  employers' 
interests,  he  was  soon  placed 
in  charge  of  the  coaster's 
shipping  department,  look- 
ing after  a  branch  of  the 
firm's  business  which,  in 
those  years,  was  so  largely 
carried  on  in  that  vicinity. 

In  November,  1861,  Mr. 
Cutler  and  Charles  Hast- 
ings, of  East  Cambridge  (a 
nephew  of  Thomas  Hastings, 
senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Hastings  &  Lawrence), 
bought  out  a  store  in  West 
Acton,    Mass.,     and      com- 


NATHANIEL  EVERETT  CUTLER. 


general  merchandise  stock, 
including  hay,  grain,  seeds, 
paints  and  oils,  crockery, 
hardware,  fertilizers,  etc.  Mr. 
Cutler  has  associated  with 
him  his  sons,  Fred  E.  and  Otis 
M.  Cutler,  and  employs  a 
large  corps  of  assistants  and 
salesmen,  and  has  a  large  cli- 
entage among  the  farmers, 
merchants,  and  citizens,  not 
only  in  Wakefield,  but  in  all 
the  surrounding  towns,  being 
known  and  respected  for  his 
fair  dealings  and  reliability. 
He  is  an  active,  progressive 
merchant,  and  the  excellence 
and  variety  of  his  stock 
furnishes  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  he  intends  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demands 
of  the  times. 

Mr.  Cutler  has  a  deep 
interest  in  local  affairs,  but 
has  never  cared  to  hold  pub- 
lic office.  In  politics  he  is 
a  republican.  He  was  one 
of  the   charter    members    of 


menced    business   under  the  firm  name  of    Hastings  &      Crystal  Lodge,  No.  34,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
Cutler,   doing    a    flourishing  business    for  a    number  of      men,  and  its  present  financier.     Has  been  a  Free  Mason 

for  over  thirty  years  ;  is  a  member  of  the  Wakefield  board 
of  trade  ;  a  contributing  member  of  H.  M.  Warren  Post, 
No.  12,  G.  A.  R.  ;  and  has  continuously  held  the  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace  since  1872,  his  first  commission 
being  signed  by  Gov.  William  B.  Washburn. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  First  Universalist  Society  of 
Wakefield,  and  for  twenty-two  years  has  been  the  efficient 


years. 

In  July,  1873,  Mr.  Cutler  removed  to  Wakefield,  hav- 
ing purchased  the  estate  owned  and  formerly  occupied  by 
"  Farmer ''  Allen,  on  Eaton  Street,  where  he  still  resides, 
having,  during  the  years  of  his  ownership,  greatly  im- 
proved the  property.  In  the  autumn  of  1875,  having 
effected  a  lease   of  a   portion   of  the  lower  floor  of  the 


Wakefield  Block,  on  Main  Street,  he  commenced  fitting  it      and  respected  superintendent  of  the  Universalist  Sunday 
up  for  a  modern   grocery   and  grain  business  on  a  large      school. 


scale.  In  the  April  following,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  David  C.  Cutler,  under  the  firm  name  of  Cutler 
Bros.,  was  opened  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped 
modern  grocery  stores  known  in  this  part  of  Massachu- 
setts.    Five  years  later,  David  C.  Cutler,  the  junior  part- 


In  the  grand  procession  of  May  2S.  -Settlers'  Day." 
Mr.  Cutler  placed  six  teams,  representing  the  six  leading- 
departments  in  his  store,  contributing  very  largely  to 
the  industrial  display  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Cutler  is 
one  of  Wakefield's  largest  individual  real   estate  owners. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


THE  introduction  of  an  electric  street  railway  in  identical.  The  rolling  stock  of  the  Wakefield  &  Stone- 
Wakefield  and  Stoneham,  and  later  in  Reading,  was  ham  Street  Railway  Company  is  of  modern  construction, 
a  bold  and  important  movement.  There  was  a  large  of  the  latest  and  best  equipment,  and  during  the  winter 
element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  success  of  the  project,  the  cars  are  heated  by  electricity,  a  fact  which  the  riding 
The  initiatory  steps  were  taken  by  Col.  Charles  F.  Wood-  public  fully  appreciates. 


ward,  whose  foresight  and  business  acumen  and  able 
official  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Wakefield  & 
Stoneham  Street  Railway  Company  quickly  removed 
any  question  as  to  the  splendid  success  of  the  road.  The 
Wakefield  &  Stoneham  Street  Railway  Company  se- 
cured a  charter  under  date  of  May,  1892,  with  Charles 
F.  Woodward  as  president,  Daniel  G.  Walton,  treas- 
urer, and  Ezra  M.  Southworth,  clerk.  Strong  capitalists 
became  interested  in  the  project,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1892  tracks  were  laid  from  the  post-office  in  Wakefield 
to  the  junction  of  Main  and  Elm  Streets,  Stoneham, 
over  Albion  and  Elm  Streets,  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles.  The  first  car  was  run  over  this  line  August  14, 
1892.  Soon  after,  the  Stoneham  terminus  was  extended 
to  Central  Square, 
where  connections 
were  made  with  the 
Lynn  &  Boston 
road  to  Melrose 
and  Woburn.  The 
following  Novem- 
ber tracks  were  laid 
from  the  center  of 
Wakefield  down 
Main  Street  to  the 
Melrose  line,  and 
in  the  spring  still 
further  extended  to 
Franklin  Street, 
making  another 
connection  with  the 
Lynn  &  Boston 
road.  In  the  fall 
of  1893,  tracks 
were  laid  from  the 
Wakefield  t  o  w  n 
hall,  via  Water  Street,  through  Saugus,  to  the  Lynn  city 
line  at  Lynnhurst,  establishing  a  direct  connection  with 
the  city  of  Lynn.  This  line  was  opened  for  travel 
April  19,  1894. 

After  much    opposition,    the    Wakefield    &    Stoneham 


During  the  early  operations  of  the  Wakefield  &  Stone- 
ham Street  Railway  Co.,  the  electric  motive  power  was 
purchased  of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Light  Co.  A  power-plant 
was  recently  built  on  Water  Street  in  Wakefield,  with 
two  powerful  engines  of  200  and  100  horse-power.  These 
engines  furnish  power  for  three  generators,  one  150  K. 
W.  and  two  I).  62.  Another  200  horse-power  engine 
and  two  M.  P.  100  generators  were  soon  found 
necessary  and  were  added.  There  are  four  boilers  of 
125  horse-power  each.  This  station  has  a  capacity  of 
operating  twenty-five  cars.  In  1893,  the  first  of  the  large 
car-houses  were  built,  and  in  the  spring  of  1895,  another 
was  constructed.  These  buildings  will  house  fifty  cars. 
The  present  officers  of  the  road  are  :  President,  Charles 

F.  Woodward ;  treas- 
urer, James  F.  Shaw ; 
secretary,  Ezra  M. 
Southworth  ;  direc- 
tors,  Charles  F. 
Woodward,  James 
F.  Shaw,  Ezra  M. 
Southworth,  E.  P. 
Shaw,  Daniel  G. 
Walton,  James  W. 
Grace,  and  George 
A.  Butman.  Colonel 
Woodward  is  the 
efficient  general 
manager,  and  in  all 
his  efforts  to  place 
l he  road  in  the  best 
possible  rank  among 
the  street  railway 
systems  of  the  State 
has  had  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  Hon. 
E.  P.  Shaw,  of  Newburyport,  now  the  State  treasurer  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  his  son  James  F.  who  is  one  of  the 
brightest  young  street  railway  men  in  the  State. 

The  entire  history  of  the  Wakefield  &  Stoneham  Street 
Railway  Company  furnishes  an   impressive  object  lesson 
Street  Railway  Company  extended  its  tracks  from  Wake-      in  modern    street    railroad   construction.     Its  projectors 


WAKEFIELD  &  STONEHAM  STREET  RAILWAY. 
Cars  leaving  center  of  Wakefield. 


field  Center,  via  Main  and  Lowell  Streets,  to  Reading 
Center,  which  line  was  put  in  operation  May  26,  1894. 
A  year  later,  in  May,  1895,  another  extension  was  made 
from  Reading  to  Stoneham.  Dec.  1,  1895,  the  comple- 
tion of  an  electric  line  from  Reading  to  Billerica,  where 
connection  is  made  with  the  Lowell  electric  street  car 
system,  was  made.  The  completion  of  this  road  pro- 
vides a  direct  electric  line  between  the  great  cities  of 
Lowell  and  Lynn,  with  Wakefield  as  the  important  street 
railway  center  of  the  entire  system.  The  Reading  & 
Lowell  company,  which  owns  the  line  above   mentioned, 


began  operation  in  a  territory  in  advance  of  any  urgent 
or  decisive  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  this 
anticipation  of  the  public  need  was  met  by  a  realization 
of  generous  patronage  from  the  very  outset.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting sight  to  see  well-filled  cars  coming  to  and  depart- 
ing from  Wakefield,  on  a  system  by  which  the  traveling 
public,  at  such  small  expense,  can  be  furnished  transporta- 
tion to  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Haverhill  on  the  north, 
Woburn,  Winchester,  and  Medford  on  the  west,  Lynn, 
Salem,  Beverly,  and  even  to  Gloucester,  on  the  east,  and 
to  Maiden,  Chelsea,  Boston,  and  those  prosperous  mun- 


is so  closely  allied  to  the  Wakefield  &    Stoneham   Street      icipalities    reached    by   the    West    End    Street    Railway 
Railway   Company    that    their    interests    are    practically      system,  on  the  south. 


MIDSUMMER  DAY  IN  READING, 
ENGLAND. —  Leaving  our  London  ho- 
tel in  Aldersgate  on  a  sunny  morning 
in  Jul)',  at  an  early  hour  we  reached  Pad- 
dington  Station,  by  way  of  the  under- 
ground railroad,  and  took  a  train  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway  for  Reading,  passing  the  populous  suburbs  of 
the  great  metropolis,  through  smiling  villages  and  fruit- 
ful fields,  along  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Thames, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  white  walls  of  the  royal  castle 
of  Windsor,  and  the  famous  Eton  College,  we  rolled 
swiftly   over   thirty-eight    and   three   fourths    miles,    and 


comparison  of  names  in  parish  registers  with  those  of 
modern  Reading's  early  settlers,  become  satisfied  that 
some  of  the  "  first  families  "  of  our  Middlesex  town  came 
from  Reading  in  England,  —  a  discovery  which  induced 
in  him  the  belief  that  the  name  of  the  new  town 
was  bestowed  by  the  stern-faced  pioneers,  in  loving 
remembrance  of  the  good  old  town  of  their  birth  and 
nurture. 

Mr.  Turner,  with  a  kindness  deeply  appreciated,  ac- 
companied us  through  the  city,  pointing  out  its  features, 
buildings,  and  institutions,  weaving  into  his  discourse  in- 
telligent comments  and  an  historical  epitome  that  made 


READING,    ENGLAND. -BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE   THAMES. 


found  ourselves  in  old  Reading  of  Berkshire.  We  first 
directed  our  steps  to  the  book-publishing  and  printing 
house  of  Turner  Brothers,  on  Cross  Street,  and  were 
courteously  received  by  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm, 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Turner,  between  whom  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Wakefield  Historical  Society  some  commu- 
nications had  passed,  in  connection  with  the  quarter- 
millennial  of  1894.  We  found  Mr.  Turner  to  be  a  cul- 
tured gentleman,  of  antiquarian  tastes,  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  long  and  honorable  history  of  his  city  and  all  her 
institutions,  and  who   had,  by  patient  investigation  and 


his  presence  a  pleasure  and  his  conversation  of  I  deep 
interest.  Reading  has  a  rare  situation,  between  the 
rivers  Thames  and  Kennet,  which  here  find  their  con- 
fluence, and  the  outlying  scenery  is  delightful  to  the 
eye,  while  the  river  waters,  for  fishing  and  aquatic  amuse- 
ments, are  favorite  resorts  of  the  people.  On  the 
Thames,  especially,  at  all  hours,  are  seen  steam  and 
electric  launches,  canoes,  shells,  and  sail-boats,  passing 
to  and  fro,  transporting  persons  and  pleasure  parties 
from  places  as  distant  as  London  on  one  side  and 
Oxford  on  the  other. 
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TWO   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


Contiguous  to  Reading  are  Caversham,  beautiful  for  during  the    deadly    struggle    of    the    Stuart    period,  the 

situation,  where  Cardinal  Wolsey  once  resided  ;  Sonning,  town  suffered  all  the  horrors  of   war  by  siege  and  battle, 

with  its  ancient  church  and  treasured  memories  of   Lord  and  was   ravaged   alternately  by  the   troops  of  the   King 

Stowell  and  Sir  Sydney  Smith ;  Earley,  containing  the  estate  and  Parliament. 

formerly  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  Basildon,  once  pop-  Here  was  fought,  April  S,  1163,  a  duel  of  renown, 
ulous,  and  still  beautiful  in  its  decline  :  Pangbourne,  Henry  de  Essex,  for  alleged  cowardice  on  the  field  of 
charming  in  its  outlook  and  in  itself,  and  a  paradise  for  battle,  was  challenged  to  mortal  combat  by  Robert  de 
anglers.  Seven  miles  south  of  Reading  is  Strathfield-  Montford,  and  the  duel  was  fought  in  the  presence  of 
saye,  containing  the  splendid  monument  to  the  late  Duke  the  King,  Henry  II.  Essex  fell,  pierced  by  several 
of  Wellington,  erected  upon  the  estate  presented  to  the  wounds,  and  the  monks  received  the  body  for  inter- 
Iron  Duke  by  a  grateful    nation   and   sovereign.      The  ment.     The  vanquished  knight  revived,  however,  in  the 


present  Duke  of  Wellington  resides  upon  the  estate. 

At  Three  Mile  Cross  is  the  picturesque  village  im- 
mortalized by  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  in  "  Our  Village," 
and  contains  the  handsome  villa  formerly  the  home  of 
the  charming  authoress.  Six  miles  away  is  Englefield, 
famous  for  having  been  the  scene  of  many  battles  in  the 
old  days. 

Theale,  five  miles  away  on  the  road  to  Bath,  is  remark- 


Abbey,  recovered,  and  became  a  monk,  but  his  lands 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

Reading,  in  1850,  had  a  population  of  about  20,000, 
but  now,  through  the  rapid  increase  in  manufacturing  in 
recent  years,  the  town  contains  no  less  than  70,000 
souls. 

The  ruins  of  Reading  Abbey  form,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting    feature  among    the    visible    objects     of    the 

city.        Approaching     the 
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famous  ruins  from  the 
west,  accompanied  by  our 
friend,  we  passed  through 
the  restored  gateway  near 
the  historic  church  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  stood 
within  the  consecrated 
precincts.  We  gazed  at 
the  ivy-decked  and  crum- 
bling walls,  and  traced  on 
the  greensward  the  loca- 
tion of  the  spacious  nave 
and  the  great  minster 
transept,  of  the  chancel 
and  high  altar,  of  the  lofty 
chapter-house  and  neigh- 
boring cloisters,  the  cen- 
tral tower,  the  surrounding 
walls,  and  battlemented 
gates.  From  our  elevated 
point  of  view  we  could 
realize  t  h  e  exceeding 
beauty    of    the    situation 

able  for  its  natural  attractions,  and  for  its  wonderful  and      chosen  by  the  royal  founders  of  the  Abbey  nearly  seven 
magnificent  specimens  of  ancient  church  architecture.  centuries  ago.     Toward  the  north  and  east  was  the  majes- 

Henley-on-Thames  is  seven  miles  north  of  Reading,  tic  Thames,  flowing  toward  London  and  the  sea  through  a 
and  noted  for  its  beautiful  country  seats  and  villas,  as  lovely  valley,  while  beyond  rose  to  wooded  heights  the 
being  the  resort  of  fashion,  and  the  scene  of  sports  and  hills  of  Oxfordshire,  their  gentle  slopes  green  with  the 
races.  luxuriance  of  cultivated  fields,  among  which  nestled  here 

Reading  is  old  compared  with  anything  which  white  and  there  a  pleasant  English  home.  Turning  to  the  south, 
men  can  show  in  the  New  World.  The  earliest  authentic  the  eye  rested  on  the  placid  river  Kennet,  and  romantic 
record  of  the  existence  of  Reading  dates  from  the  year  hills  and  vales  to  delight  an  artistic  soul ;  while  in  the 
868,  though  one  historian  declares  the  town  formed  a  west  appeared  the  houses  and  streets  of  the  city, 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex,  under  the  Saxons,  and  the  ear  caught  the  continuous  murmur  of  busy, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  The  derivation  human  life.  Meditating  in  such  a  spot,  and  thinking 
of  the  name  is  uncertain.  It  is  supposed  to  have  come  of  the  days  when  the  grand  old  Abbey  stood  first  among 
from  the  Saxon  word  Rhea,  a  river,  or  Rediu,  fern,  which  the  lordly  cathedrals  and  monasteries  of  England,  we 
grew  here  in  great  luxuriance.  Previous  to  the  time  of  could  easily  imagine  its  gray  and  massive  walls  rising  to 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  neighborhood  was  frequently  stately  heights,  with  lofty  towers,  graceful  arches,  and 
the  scene  of  battles  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  and      high-domed    vaults,   with    elaborate,    symbolic    carvings, 
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and  statues  of  saint  and  angel,  and  could  people  its  long 
aisles  and  sounding  corridors  with  venerable  abbot, 
shaven  monk,  and  Benedictine  friar,  engaging  in  solemn 
service,  or  ministering  to  humble  devotees.  One  feels 
sad  to  reflect  there  now  remains  in  the  picturesque  pre- 
cincts only  the  evanescent  odor  of  a  former  sanctity  and 
the  dismantled  memorials  of  a  vanished  splendor. 

Guided  still  by  our  courteous  friend,  we  continued  our 
tour  about  the  city,  and  gazed  with  admiration  and  inter- 
est on  many  noble  edifices  and  monuments  in  the  old 
mother  town.  Among  these  impressive  objects  of  attrac- 
tion may  be  mentioned  the  famous  Reading  Grammar 
School,  of  ancient  foundation,  the  Assize  Courts,  the 
Royal  Berkshire  Hospital,  the  splendid  suite  of  municipal 
buildings,  including  the  Town  Hall,  Free  Library,  and 
Reading  Room,  Museum,  and  School  of  Science  and  Art. 
There  should  also  be  named  the  Savings  Bank,  the  Post- 
Office,  Victoria  Hall,  the  Barracks,  the  Memorial  Foun- 
tain, Abbey  Hall,  the  quaint  Oracle 
Gate,  the  magnificent  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  from  Carrara  marble,  the  Jub- 
ilee Gateway  to  West  Street  Hall,  the 
Palmer  Park  and  the  Palmer  statue,  and 
the  Obelisk  in  the  market-place. 

In  the  charming  Forbury  Gardens, 
formerly  a  portion  of  the  Abbey  grounds, 
but  now  a  public  park,  we  looked  upon 
the  colossal  iron  statue  of  an  enraged 
lion,  erected  to  commemorate  the  hero- 
ism and  devotion  of  Reading  soldiers  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Maiwand  in  the 
Afghan  campaign  of  1880. 

The  numerous  churches   in    Reading 
bear  testimony  to  the  religious  character 
of  her  people.     We  gazed  with  peculiar 
reverence  on  the  historic  churches  of  St. 
Mary,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Giles,  and  Grey- 
friars,  but  also  admired  the  other  taste- 
ful and  stately  houses  of  worship  of  the 
Episcopalians,  of  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Baptists,   the   Congregationalists,  the  Roman   Catholics, 
the  Methodists,  and  the  Unitarians,  and  the  unadorned 
meeting-house  of  the  Friends  or  Quakers.      We  were  re- 
minded of  the  days  when  John  Bunyan  and  John  Wesley 
came   to   Reading  and  preached  the  gospel ;  and  by  the 
favor  of  Miss  Eliza  Langley,  the  present  owner,  we  stood 
in  the  hall  where  the  good  Friend,  William  Penn,  used 
to  worship. 

Reading  has  many  industries,  prominent  among  which 
we  noted  the  world-renowned  biscuit  factory  of  Huntley 
&  Palmers,  employing  over  four  thousand  people,  the 
Royal  Seed  Establishment  of  Sutton  &  Sons,  the  tin  box 
factory  of  Huntley,  Boorne  &  Stevens,  the  construction 
works  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  several  large  brew- 
eries, and  the  "  Reading-Sauce  "  factory. 

The  water  supply  is  pumped  from  the  river  Kennet,  and 
the  works  are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Gas  light  is 
provided  for  the  city  by  a  private  corporation. 

Near  Reading  on  the  southwest,  on  the  Strathfieldsaye 
estate  of  the   Duke   of  Wellington,   are  the   remains  of 


Roman  Reading.  The  place  is  now  called  Silchester, 
and  here  the  Romans  built  the  city  of  Calleva,  which, 
after  centuries  of  growth,  was  destroyed,  buried,  and 
forgotten,  but  excavations  in  recent  times  have  revealed 
the  sure  evidences  of  former  prosperity  and  distinction. 

At  the  Free  Library  we  were  pleased  to  find  Eaton's 
"  History  of  Reading,"  Massachusetts ;  and,  examining  a 
copy  of  the  register  of  St.  Mary's  parish  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  our  eyes  were  refreshed 
by  seeing  such  old  familiar  names  as  Poole,  Cowdrey, 
Parker,  Bachellor,  Brown,  Swain,  Townsend,  Hawkes, 
Taylor,  Foster,  Walker,  Marshall,  Eaton,  Davis,  Good- 
win, Pearson,  and  others,  being  the  same  revered  names 
that  were  borne  by  a  portion  of  the  early  settlers  of  Read- 
ing in  New  England,  and  still  worthily  and  widely  known 
in  the  persons  of  numerous  descendants.  We  visited  the 
suburbs  of  Reading,  riding  along  the  romantic  banks  of 
the  Thames  for  ten  miles  towards  the   west,  and  strolled 


READING  ABBEY  RUINS, 
Reading,  England. 

through  the  charming  town  of  Pangbourne,  a  typical 
English  village.  As  the  long  shadows  of  the  closing  day 
began  to  fall  we  returned  to  Reading,  and,  boarding  a 
train,  were  soon  flying  towards  London,  after  a  day  full 
to  overflowing  with  interest  and  delight.  —  C.  W.  E. 


SONNET  TO  READING  ABBEY. 

Thou  dear,  time-hallowed  relic  of  the  centuries. 

With  gray  old  walls,  soft  wreathed  by  clinging  vine, 

Let  me  kneel,  soul-awed,  at  thy  ruined  shrine. 

And  lose  this  living  world  in  far-off  memories 

Of  the  dim  past.     Let  me  see  again  the  world-known  glories 

Of  thy  fretted  vaults,  and  the  long  line 

Of  mitred  abbots.     In  thy  halls  the  gleaming  wine 

Was  poured  for  kingly  guests  in  rich  festivities. 

So  splendid  was  thy  greatness.     Now  all  has  passed  away 

Save  these  few  stones,  near  which  the  Thames  doth  stately  glide. 

Gone  are  thy  black-robed  monks  with  cowled  heads,  gone  is  thy  day 

Of  grandeur.     Vet  still  the  truths  thou  stoodest  for  must  abide. 

To  make  us  stronger,  nobler ;   and  so  I  feel,  at  last. 

That  a  precious  blessing  lingers  in  these  ruins  of  the  past. 

—  K.  F,   E. 
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DR.  JOHN   HART. 

BACON  says,  "  Out  of  monuments,  names,  words, 
proverbs,  traditions,  private  recordes,  and  evidences, 
fragments  of  stories,  passages  of  bookes,  and  the  like, 
we  doe  save  and  recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge  of 
time." 

It  is  now  sixty  years  since  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
at  a  ripe  old  age,  having  lived  his  life  worthily,  beloved 
by  his  family,  honored  and  revered  by  his  neighbors  and 
friends,  passed  into  the  larger  life  beyond  ;  and  the  task 
has  fallen  to  one  of  his  descendants,  who  never  knew  him 
but  by  tradition,  to  cull  from  his  life  or  history  some- 
thing hitherto  unpublished;  in  other  words,  "to  save 
and  recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge  of  time." 

Environment  does  much  for  a  man  ;  ancestry,  perhaps, 
does  more.  There  is  much  of  truth  in  the  familiar 
words,  "  Blood  will  tell,"  and  Dr.  Hart  carried  in  his 
veins  blood  of  a  most  honorable  ancestry.  His  father, 
a  lawyer  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  was  descended  from  Thomas 
and  Alice  Hart,  who  were  in  Ipswich  as  early  as  1641. 
Thomas  Hart  was  selectman  in  1643.  His  son,  Lieut. 
Thomas  Hart,  was  representative  in  1693  and  1694; 
was  also  a  selectman.  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Hart,  son  of 
the  last-named  Thomas  Hart,  and  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 
John  Hart,  married  Sarah  Rust,  of  Ipswich.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Rust,  the  "  Glover,"  from  whom 
was  descended  the  well-known  jurist,  Rufus  Choate. 

Dr.  Hart,  on  his  mother's  line,  could  trace  his  ances- 
try back  to  many  well-known  families  in  the  early  annals 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  His  emigrant  ances- 
tor, Isaac  Morrill,  of  Roxbury,  was  also  the  ancestor  of 
Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Dr.  Hart's 
great-grandfather,  Dea.  Nathaniel  Knowlton,  of  Ipswich, 
was  great-grandfather  to  Col.  Thomas  Knowlton,  "  a 
brave  Revolutionary  soldier,"  and  was  also  the  ancestor 
of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  late 
Civil  War. 

Dr.  John  Hart  was  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Oct.  23, 
1 75 1.  His  parents  were  John  and  Mary  (Knowlton) 
Hart. 

Of  his  boyhood  we  know  but  little.  That  he  was 
precocious,  and  very  early  marked  out  for  himself  his 
life  work,  is  evidenced  by  his  studies  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen with  Dr.  John  Califf,  an  English  physician,  who  had 
settled  in  Ipswich.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Dr.  Hart 
was  considered  competent  to  commence  the  practise  of 
medicine,  and  accordingly  located  at  Georgetown,  now 
Bath,  Me. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  re- 
turned to  Ipswich.  He  was  at  this  time  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  He  received  a  commission  as  surgeon  in 
the  army,  and  for  the  following  nine  years  his  life  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country  in  this  capacity, 
both  on  the  field  and  in  duty  at  West  Point. 

Dr.  Hart  married  Mary  Gould,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Abraham  and  Mary  (Flowers)  Gould,  of  Stoneham, 
Mass.,  Dec.  28,  1778.  They  had  nine  children.  Of 
these,  six  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  de- 
scendants of  three   are    living  to-day. 

For  nearly,  if    not    quite,   sixty-five  years,    Dr.    Hart 


practised  his  profession.  For  more  than  fifty  years  he 
was  a  well-known  and  esteemed  physician  in  that  part 
of  Reading  which  is  now  Wakefield,  Mass.,  his  practise 
being  widely  extended. 

He  was  much  interested  in  all  public  matters,  politi- 
cal, local,  or  general.  He  was  elected  eight  times  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  five  times  to  the 
Senate  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  of  the  quorum,  and  also  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions, was  school  committee  and  selectman  of  the  town 
of  Reading.     He  died  April  27,  1836. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Hon.  Edward  Everett 
to  Dr.  Thaddeus  Spaulding,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr. 
Hart's  death,  is  now  published  for  the  first  time  :  — 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  May  10,  1836. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  this  day  received  the  paper  you  were  good  enough 
to  send  me,  containing  the  obituary  notice  of  the  late  venerable 
Dr.  Hart.  When  I  first  saw  the  tidings  of  his  death  in  the  papers, 
I  purposed  taking  an  early  opportunity  to  write  you  a  few  lines, 
expressive  of  the  high  respect  entertained  by  me  for  the  memory 
of  this  most  worthy  citizen,  patriot,  and  Christian.  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the  paper  which  contains  the  inter- 
esting sketch  of  his  life  and  character,  which  I  shall  carefully  pre- 
serve. 

The  decease  of  a  man  like  your  respected  father-in-law  is  always 
an  event  calculated  to  produce  feelings  of  a  solemn  cast.  We  re- 
gard it  as  the  falling  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  society.  When  we 
lose  from  among  us  a  character,  rich  in  all  the  stores  of  experience 
and  observation,  which  has  been  formed  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  passed  in  the  intelligent  discharge  of  duty,  —  often  in  trying 
times,  —  in  a  faithful  adherence  to  principle,  and  in  an  habitual  ref- 
erence to  the  great  recompense  of  reward,  —  we  feel  as  if  a  chasm 
were  created  not  soon  nor  easily  to  be  supplied.  What  shall  make 
up  to  us,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  the  want  of  his  salutary  influ- 
ence, his  steady  example,  his  powerful  testimony  to  all  that  is 
good  and  true  ?  It  is  proper  that  survivors  should  be  thus  ten- 
derly affected  at  the  departure  of  a  good  man,  otherwise  a  part  of 
the  divine  purpose  in  removing  him  would  be  frustrated. 

But  I  think,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  and  all  the  friends  of  Dr. 
Hart  have  much  ground  of  thankfulness,  even  while  you  sorrow  at 
his  tomb.  His  life  was  protracted  considerably  beyond  the  usual 
term.  It  was  passed  in  usefulness,  in  the  patriotic  service  of  the 
country,  in  the  active  and  successful  discharge  of  private  duty;  it 
was  crowned  with  respect  and  honor ;  it  was  filled  up  with  mercies, 
and  has  left  a  precious  remembrance.  Above  all,  you  have  good 
reason  to  cherish  the  humble  hope  that,  while  our  lamented  and 
revered  friend  was  conscientiously  performing  the  work  of  this  life, 
he  was  awake  to  the  immeasurably  greater  concerns  of  that  which 
is  to  come,  and  secured  an  interest  which  he  has  gone  to  enjoy,  in 
that  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

With  such  a  cheerful  assurance,  my  dear  sir,  you  cannot  regret 
his  departure,  for  his  sake.  He  will  not  come  back  to  you  ;  let  us 
hope,  by  divine  grace,  that  we  may  go  where  he  is. 

Allow  me  to  repeat  the  assurance  of  the  high  regard  I  have 
ever  entertained  for  the  character  of  Dr.  Hart,  and  so  tender  you 
my  sincere  and  respectful  sympathy. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly,  your  friend  and  servant, 

EDWARD   EVERETT. 

Dr.  Hart  was  ever  interested  in  all  that  "  made  for  right- 
eousness," though  he  never  publicly  professed  religion. 
One  sentence,  quaintly  expressed,  from  a  letter  written 
by  Dr.  Thaddeus  Spaulding,  after  Dr.  Hart's  death,  and 
having  reference  to  Dr.  Hart's  religious  feelings  at  the 
last,  may  be  appropriately  quoted  here.  Dr.  Spaulding 
says,  "  Mr.  Emerson  "  (Rev.  Reuben)  "told  me  he  had 
comfortable  evidence  of  his  union  to  Christ." 
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The  equipment  of  a  modern  fire  department  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  fire  apparatus  of  early  times.  The 
day  of  hand  engines  in  large  towns  and  cities  has 
passed  into  oblivion,  being  succeeded  by  powerful  steam 
fire   engines,  hose   wagons,    chemical   engines    of    great 


EDWARD  C  NICHOLS, 
Chief  Engineer,  Reading  Fire  Department. 

Edward  C.  Nichols,  chief  engineer  of  the  Reading  Fire  Depart- 
ment, was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  20,  1S32.  Coming  to  Read- 
ing when  two  years  of  age,  he  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools.  He  early  learned  to  make  shoes,  but  soon  turned  his 
attention  to  the  carpenter's  trade,  which  he  has  since  followed.  In 
1S59-60,  he  was  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  assisted  in  building  the 
Lane  Cotton  Mill,  and  subsequently  was  engaged  in  erecting  a  light- 
house off  the  east  coast  of  Florida.  Me  joined  the  Reading  Fire 
Department  in  1S73,  being  appointed  engineer,  and  has  served  on 
the  board  to  the  present  time.  He  has  served  as  chief  engineer  since 
1S84.  Mr.  Nichols  is  a  member  of  the  Reading  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners,  being  first  elected  in  1S92,  and  was  later  reelected 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Water  Works  Association. 

power,  and  hook  and  ladder  trucks  of  large  and  elaborate 
construction,  supported  by  a  general  system  of  fire  hy- 
drants and  fire  alarms.  The  present  generation  believe 
in  prompt  and  efficient  action  with  modern  devices. 
Thus  are  fires  extinguished  in  their  incipiency,  preventing 
generally  anything  tending  toward  a  conflagration. 


READING    FIRE    DEPARTMENT. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  any  fire  engine  in  Reading 
previous  to  about  18 13,  and  the  presumption  is  that 
whole  reliance  in  protection  against  fires  was  placed 
in  buckets  of  water  kept  by  the  individual  property 
owners.  Between  the  above  year  and  18 15  a  hand 
engine,  known  as  "Union  No.  1,"  was  purchased  by  the 
contributions  of  citizens  who  desired  to  be  exempt  from 


military  duty.  Membership  in  a  fire  company  by  law  ex- 
empted one  from  this  duty.  As  the  membership  of  fire 
companies  under  this  law  was  limited  to  thirty-five,  it  is 
said  that  rights  of  membership  were  often  sold  at  fancy 
prices  to  those  who  had  especial  desire  to  be  exempt 
from  military  duty. 

It  is  thus  noticed  that  the  organization  of  the  first  fire 
company  in  Reading  was  not  entirely  due  to  a  general 
desire  for  better  fire  protection. 

In  1825,  "  Engine  No.  2  "was  purchased  under  similar 
conditions.  The  membership  was  made  up  of  citizens 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barnard's  hotel.  This 
engine  was  last  used  when  the  hotel  was  burned,  April 
18,  1867.  The  first  captain  was  Nathaniel  Batchelder, 
Jr. ;  its  last  captain  was  Hiram  Batchelder,  chosen  in  1853. 

Another  progressive  step  was  taken  in  1836,  when  the 
citizens  purchased  an  engine  from  Charlestown,  which 
was  renamed  "  Washington  No.  3."  Private  contributions 
aided  in  enlarging  the  old  town  well  near  the  Common, 
as  a  reservoir  supply  for  this  engine. 

The  first  movement  toward  the  formation  of  a  town 
fire  department  occurred  in  1853,  after  two  severe  and 
several  smaller  fires  had  shown  the  great  need  of  better 
fire  protection.  A  town  meeting  was  called,  when  it  was 
voted  to  purchase  an  engine,  a  quantity  of  hose,  and  to 


WILLIAM   L.  CROWE, 
Engineer,  Reading  Fire  Department. 

William  L.  Crowe,  engineer  of  the  Reading  Fire  Department, 
was  born  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  March  10,  1S27.  He  came  to  Boston  in 
1S47,  ancl  worked  at  E.  G.  Cook's  organ  factory,  and  to  Reading  a 
year  later,  through  the  influence  of  Samuel  Pierce.  For  twenty 
years  he  worked  at  cabinet-making  in  Harnden's  old  mill,  and  is 
now  serving  as  janitor  at  the  Reading  Athletic  Club's  club-house. 
Mr.  Crowe  joined  the  Reading  Fire  Department  in  1853,  being 
attached  to  the  old  "  Eagle  "  engine,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
department  since  that  time  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  which  he 
served  as  a  member  of  Co.  G,  13th  Massachusetts  Regiment,  in  the 
Civil  War.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  foreman  of  the  Eagle  Company, 
and  has  also  served  fourteen  years  as  engineer  of  the  department. 
Mr.  Crowe  is  the  only  man  now  in  the  department  who  was  a 
member  at  its  organization  in  1853. 
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EAGLE  ENGINE   NO.  4, 
Reading. 

build  an  engine  house.  On  June  6,  1853,  a  company  was 
organized,  and  a  new  engine  purchased.  This  engine 
was  known  as  "Eagle  No.  4." 
The  first  foreman  was  Nathaniel 
Vaughan,  a  stalwart  fire  fighter  who 
had  served  in  the  Boston  depart- 
ment. The  "  Eagle  "  arrived  in 
Reading  October  29,  and  its  advent 
was  the  occasion  of  a  great  jollifica- 
tion, including  a  parade,  banquet, 
and  dance. 

In  1869,  another  engine,  the 
"  Hancock  No.  1,"  was  purchased 
of  Charlestown,  and  was  stationed 
in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  taking 
the  place  of  "  Union  No.  1,"  which 
was  taken  out  of  commission.  In 
1874,  an  engine  house  was  built  for 
this  engine. 

Up  to  1854,  a  fire  ward,  annually 
chosen  by  the  town,  had  charge  of 
fire  matters,  but  in  April  of  that 
year,  acting  under  a  new  law,  a  fire 
department  was  formally  established 

under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  fire  engineers.     Down  to 
1870,  there  were  few  changes  concerning  the  department 


which  deserve  historical  recognition  in  this  volume. 
A  hook  and  ladder  truck  had  been  added  to  the  fire 
equipment.  In  the  schedule  of  town  property  for 
that  year  we  find  the  following  interesting  values 
placed  on  Reading's  fire  apparatus  :  "  Eagle  "  fire 
engine,  $1,000,  house,  $350  ;"  Washington "  fire 
engine,  $200,  house,  $40;  "Union"  fire  engine, 
$50;  "Hancock"  fire  engine,  $350,  house,  $150: 
hook  and  ladder  carriage,  $400,  house,  $So.  Total, 
$2,620. 

In  1S72,  a  hose  carriage  was  bought  and  attached 
to  the  '•  Hancock"  engine.  On  the  ever-memorable 
9th  of  November,  1872,  at  about  9.30  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  word  was  received  in  Reading  from  the  chief 
of  Boston's  department :  "  Please  send  us  all  the  fire 
engines  you  can  spare."  Who  fails  to  remember  the  great 
Boston  fire  of   1872?     "Eagle  No.   4"   and  the   valiant 


— 
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HANCOCK  ENGINE  NO.  2, 
Reading. 


STEAMER  COMPANY  NO.  1, 
Reading  Fire  Department. 

firemen  of  the  town  were  taken  to  Boston  by  special  train, 
and  were  on  duty  until    n  o'clock  on   Sunday  following. 
A  cash  present  of  $100  to  the  company  attested 
to  the  good  work  done  on  this  occasion. 

In  1873,  the  "  Washington  Engine  No.  3  "  and 
the  "  Union  Engine  No.  1  "  were  put  in  commission 
in  charge  of  volunteer  companies.  The  following 
year  a  two-story  engine  house  was  built  on  Woburn 
Street  for  the  "Hancock  Engine  Co.  No.  2." 

Only  minor  changes  occurred  for  another  ten 
years.  In  1883,  a  one-third  size  Button  steam  fire 
engine,  one-horse  hose  carriage,  1,050  feet  of  cotton, 
rubber-lined  hose,  and  twelve  Johnson  pumps  were 
purchased.  The  new  steamer,  still  in  commission, 
has  a  pumping  capacity  of  500  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  The  year  following,  1,050  feet  more  new 
hose  was  purchased.  The  "  Eagle  "  engine  was  put 
out  of  commission  soon  after  acquiring  the  steamer. 
The  year  1887  saw  the  introduction  of  an  electric 
fire-alarm  striker  with  two  alarm  boxes.  This 
system  has  been  gradually  extended  from  year  to 
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year,  and  the  system  at  present  includes  the 
following  boxes  :  — 


Rubber 


Congregational  Church. 

Corner  Ash  and  Avon  Streets. 

Corner   Walnut    Street    and    Summer   Avenue, 

Hill  End. 
Depot,  opposite  Brush  Factory. 
Mineral  Street,  opposite  Walter  S.  Parker's. 
Near  corner  King  and  Prospect,  opposite   Fred 

D.  Sperry's. 
Hancock  Engine  House,  Woburn  Street. 
West  Street,  opposite  J.  Dewhurst's. 
Lowell     Street,     near      Massachusetts 

Company's  Works. 
Corner  Locust  and  Bancroft  Avenue. 
Main  Street,  cor.  Locust. 
Main  Street,  opposite  Brooks  Nichols's. 
Corner  John  and  Parker  Streets. 
Corner  Salem  and  Spring  Streets. 
Corner  Haverhill  and  Charles  Streets. 
Reading  Rubber  Company's  Building. 
Lyceum  Hall,  Center. 

With  the   introduction  of    a    water    supply  system    in 
Reading  in  1890,  eighty  hydrants  were  located  in  various 


34 
35 
37 
42 
44 
47 
55 
62 


HANCOCK  HOSE  COMPANY  NO.  2, 
Reading  Fire  Department. 


new  brick  building  on   Pleasant  Street,  for  town  offices 
and  for  the  fire  department,  the  steamer,  hose  carriage, 

supply     wagon,      and 


■mn 


HOOK  AND   LADDER  COMPANY   NO.   1    (OLD  TRUCK) 
Reading  Fire  Department. 

parts  of  the  town,  for  the  use  of  the  fire  department.  In 
1892,  a  Somerville  extension  ladder  was  added  to  the 
department.  In  1893, 
a  new  hose  wagon 
replaced  the  "  Han- 
cock "  engine.  A  vol- 
unteer hose  company 
was  this  year  organ- 
ized in  the  south  part 
of  the  town,  to  man 
the  old  hose  carriage 
of  the  "  Hancock  "  en- 
gine. Another  volun- 
teer company  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town 
bought  the  "  Foun- 
tain "  engine  from 
Wakefield  parties,  and 
the  town  purchased 
hose  for  its  use.  The 
town  having  erected  a 


hook  and  ladder  truck 
were  located  in  their 
new  quarters.  The 
town  has  also  pur- 
chased a  new  hook 
and  ladder  truck,  and 
accompanying  this 
sketch  is  given  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of 
the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  hook  and  ladder 
apparatus.  The  old 
"  Hancock  "  engine 
was  later  sold  to  the 
Somerville  Veteran 
Firemen's  Associa- 
tion. The  fire  depart- 
ment to-day  is  in  splendid  condition.  In  1894,  the  board 
of  engineers   consisted  of  Messrs.    E.   C.  Nichols,  chief. 


MD   LADDER  COMPANY    NO.   1    tNEW  TRUCK), 
Reading  Fire  Department. 
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William  L.  Crowe,  and  F.  G.  Nichols,  clerk.  The  chief 
engineers  since  the  organization  of  the  department  have 
been:  Benj.  M.  Boyce,  1854-61;  Nathan  Carter,  1S62- 
63  ;   John  Clifford,   1864  ;  Daniel   Creesey,   1865  ;  C.  D. 


W.  S.  PARKER  HOSE   NO.  1, 
Reading  Fire  Department. 

Brown,  1866-67  (died  in  office) ;  James  McKay,  1S68- 
71  ;  William  H.  Temple,  1872  ;  Charles  H.  Lang,  1873- 
81;  E.  C.  Nichols,  1SS2;  George  H.  Parker,  1883; 
E.  C.  Nichols,  1884-94. 

The  officers  of  the  various  companies  are  :  — 

"  Steamer  Co.  No.  1  "  :  C.  H.  Stinchfield,  captain  ; 
Henry  Damon,  lieutenant ;  John  J.  Shannon,  clerk ; 
Cyrus  K.  Littlefield,  steward  ;  Leonard  T.  Fames,  engi- 
neer ;  Ora  L.  Milbury,  assistant  engineer. 

"  Hancock  Hose  No.  2  "  :    W.  A.   Bancroft,  captain  ; 
H.    E.  Mclntire,  lieutenant;  C.  C.  Richard- 
son, clerk;  William  H.  Bancroft,  steward. 

"  Hook  and  Ladder  Co.  No.  1  " :  F.  H. 
Shattuck,  captain  ;  E.  H.  Crowe,  lieuten- 
ant ;  W.  R.  Zwicker,  clerk ;  William  O.  Mil- 
bury,  steward. 

"  W.  S.  Parker  Hose  No.  1  "  (Volunteer  — 
Old  "  Hancock  "  hose  carriage) :  Stephen 
Harrow,  captain  ;  Laton  W.  Bryant,  lieuten- 
ant; John  Cummings,  clerk;  Stephen  Harrow, 
Jr.,  steward. 

"Main  Street  Hose  Company"  (Volun- 
teer —  Old  "  Fountain  "  engine)  :  Alvah 
Nichols,  captain  ;  Chester  Pratt,  lieutenant ; 
Webster  Eames,  lieutenant ;  George  Putnam, 
clerk. 


The  "History  of  Middlesex  County "  has  the  follow- 
ing pertinent  words  concerning  the  next  fire  engine  :  — 

"At  length  the  town  grew  wiser,  richer. 
Procured  a  tub  of  fame  • 
A  strong,  dark,  homely,  savage  creature  — 
'  Black  Hawk  '  its  proper  name.1' 

For  some  twenty-six  years  this  "tub  "  was 
a  conspicuous  piece  of  fire  apparatus.  The 
"  Black  Hawk  "  was  kept  in  the  basement  of 
the  old  town  hall,  and  was  manned  by  sturdy 
volunteers.  As  the  historian  truthfully  says  : 
■'  By  many  deeds  of  usefulness  and  daring, 
in  spite  of  its  unlovely  appearance,  it  pumped 
its  way  to  fame  and  honor." 

It  was  in  1S52  that  the  "Black  Hawk" 
went  into  retirement,  and  the  "  Yale  Engine 
No.  1  "  came  upon  the  scene.  This  engine 
was  a  fine,  new,  double-decker  hand  engine, 
with  rosewood  finish  and  polished  brass  trim- 
mings, and  its  name  was  given  in  honor  of 
Burrage  Yale,  Esq.,  a  citizen  and  a  local  tin 
manufacturer,  who  made  a  generous  gift  to 
the  company. 

Down  to  1S82,  the  old  "  Yale  "  was  much 
in  evidence.  Its  efforts  were  ably  seconded  in  the  later 
years  of  its  usefulness  by  a  well-equipped  hook  and 
ladder  company,  several  volunteer  companies,  and  later  a 
chemical  engine.  Up  to  this  time  the  chief  reliance  for 
water  was  from  the  two  lakes  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  a  number  of  widely  scattered  reservoirs. 

In  iS82,the  town  wisely  took  a  progressive  step  in 
the  purchase  of  a  new  fire  steamer  of  Silsby  pattern. 
This  engine  was  named  the  "  Lucius  Beebe,"  in  honor  of 
an   esteemed  citizen.     A    supply    wagon    was  also   pur- 


WAKEFIELD   FIRE   DEPARTHENT. 

The  first  fire  engine  purchased  in  Wake- 
field   was    put    in  commission   early    in  the 
present    century,    and    was    known    as    the 
"  Republican  Extinguisher."     It  was  housed  in  a    small 
building  that  stood  in  the  ancient  burial-ground,  a  short 
distance  easterly  from  the  present  Congregational  church 
edifice.     For  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  did  ambitious  duty. 


MAIN  STREET  HOSE, 
Reading  Fire  Department. 

chased.  The  Wakefield  Water  Company  had  this  same 
year  laid  its  pipes  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  and 
a  contract  was  made  with  the  town  for  sixty-five 
hydrants  for   fire    purposes.     The    number    of    hydrants 
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now  within  the  town  limits  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 
The  year  1882  was  an  important  one  in  the  history  of 
fire  protection.  A  volunteer  organization,  known  as  the 
Home  Fire  Protective  Association,  was  perfected,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Rufus  Kendrick,  a  stanch  advo- 
cate of  the  timely  use  of  small  appliances  for  fire  fight- 
ing. A  more  comprehensive  sketch  of  this  association 
and  its  later  and  valuable  services  will  be  found  on  sub- 
sequent pages  of  this  article. 

In  1883,  a  Lowrey  hydrant  was  located  on  Main 
Street,  at  the  head  of  Lincoln  Street,  for  additional  fire 
protection  to  the  town  hall  and  other  large  buildings  in 
this  locality. 


LEVI   FLANDERS, 
Chief  Engineer,  Wakefield  Fire  Department. 

Levi  Flanders,  chief  engineer  of  the  Wakefield  Fire  Depart- 
ment, was  born  in  South  Reading,  August  2,  1859.  In  1879,  ne  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Fountain  Engine  Company,  a  volunteer 
organization,  and  later  and  now  known  as  the  Volunteer  Hose 
Company.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  steamer  company, 
when  the  "  Lucius  Beebe  "  was  first  put  in  service  in  Wakefield, 
May  5,  1SS2.  In  1883,  Mr.  Flanders  was  elected  assistant  foreman  of 
the  steamer  company,  and  in  1SS8,  was  elected  captain.  He  was 
appointed  on  the  Board  of  Engineers,  in  May,  1890,  and  May  1, 
1892,  was  chosen  chief,  which  office  he  still  holds. 

In  1884,  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  sell  the 
old  "  Yale  "  engine,  but  subsequent  events  have  shown  that 
perhaps  the  non-success  of  the  movement  was  a  happy 
incident.  A  Veteran  Fireman's  Association  has  been 
formed,  within  a  few  years,  and  the  town  has  presented 
them  with  the  "  Yale  "  engine,  with  the  condition  that  it 
shall  be  returned  to  the  town  whenever  the  veteran  or- 
ganization shall  cease  to  exist. 

In  1886,  a  hose  company  was  established  at  Greenwood, 
the  members  serving  without  pay.  This  year  eighteen 
more  fire  hydrants  were  added,  bringing  the  total  number 
to  seventy-eight.  Under  statute  act,  forest  fire  wardens 
were   this  year  chosen,  who  render   especially   valuable 


HORACE  W.  DALRYMPLE, 
Engineer,  Wakefield  Fire  Department. 

Horace  M.  Dalrymple,  engineer  of  the  Wakefield  Fire  Depart- 
ment, was  born  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  July  12,  1S50.  He  came  to 
Wakefield  in  January,  1SS0,  entering  and  continuing  in  the  employ 
of  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company  to  the  present  time.  His  first 
service  in  the  department  was  as  member  and  foreman  of  the  Wash- 
ington Hook  and  Ladder  Company.  He  has  served  ten  years  on 
the  board  of  engineers,  five  years  of  which  he  held  the  position  of 
chief  engineer. 


WILLLIAM  E.  CADE, 
Engineer,  Wakefield  Fire  Department. 

William  E.  Cade,  engineer  of  the  Wakefield  Fire  Department, 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  Feb.  15,  1S59.  In  1SS5,  he  came  to  Wake- 
field, entering  the  employ  of  the  Henry  F.  Miller  &  Sons  Piano 
Company.  He  still  continues  in  their  employ.  While  at  Cambridge 
he  was  connected  with  the  fire  department  of  that  city.  The  day 
he  removed  to  Wakefield,  he  joined  the  Fountain  Engine  Company, 
and  continued  a  member  of  this  company  until  1S92,  when  he  was 
appointed  engineer.     Mr.  Cade  is  clerk  of  the  board. 
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JAMES  WALLACE  GRACE,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Birmingham,  Perm.,  a  suburb  of 
Pittsburg,  May  10,  185  1,  being  forty-three  years  of  age  on 
the  occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  celebration  of 
ancient  Redding.  His  early  days  brought  to  him  many  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  life.  His  father  was  William  Grace,  and 
his  mother  Sarah  Ellen  Mann  (Maunder)  Grace.  They 
went  west  from  Boston  about  1S50,  by  stage  and  canal- 
boat,  to  Pittsburg,  where  his  father  entered  into  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  and  died  two  months  before  the 
birth  of  his  son.  When  two  years  of  age,  his  home  was 
transferred  to  Cincinnati,  where  the  man  of  to-day  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  that  city.  Complet- 
ing his  studies  here,  he  entered  Baldwin  University,  at 
Berea,  Ohio,  a  college  located  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Cleveland.  As  the  great  Civil  War  was  nearing  its  end, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
with  his  mother,  went  by 
boat  down  the  river  to  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  The  banks  of 
the  Cumberland  River  at 
this  time  were  infected  with 
"  Bushwhackers,"  and  there 
was  great  risk  to  passengers. 
The  decks  of  the  boat  on 
which  young  Grace  was  a 
passenger  were  protected  by 
bales  of  cotton,  and  the  pilot- 
house was  kept  bullet-proof 
by  parts  of  boiler  iron  set 
upright.  The  next  year  was 
spent  in  Nashville,  where 
the  effects  of  the  Rebellion 
upon  the  South  could  be 
seen.  Nashville,  at  this 
time,  was  under  martial  law, 
and  all  persons  were  ordered 
to  keep  within  their  homes 
from  sundown  to  sunrise. 
Many  were  the  murders  of 
both  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers  and  sympathizers. 
Mr.  Grace,  who  was  at  this 
time  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  recalls  that  he  was  persecuted  by  older  boys  who 
had  a  wicked  habit  of  stoning  and  throwing  eggs  at  the 
small  "  Northern  Yank."  This  persecution  led  the  lad 
to  beseech  his  mother  to  again  return  North,  which  was 
soon  done,  the  family  removing  back  to  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Grace  brought  North  many  mementos  and  relics  of  the 
war,  some  of  which  he  personally  picked  up  from  the 
field  after  the  battle  of  Nashville.  Mr.  Grace  can  trace 
his  ancestry  back  on  his  mother's  side  several  genera- 
tions. His  Great-grandfather  Maunder  was  born  on  the 
Isle  of  Man  on  the  English  coast.  He  served  in  General 
Glover's  regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  He  en- 
listed from  Gloucester,  and  but  for  an  accident  on  the 
road,  his  regiment  would  have  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  He  married  Margaret  Sutton,  an  orphan 
who  had  been  adopted  by  the  Phillips  family,  who  owned 


JAMES  WALLACE   GRACE. 


Phillips  Beach,  now  a  great  summer  resort.  Other 
ancestors  served  in  the  War  of  18 12,  and  one  who  was 
aboard  a  privateer  was  captured  and  confined  in  the 
citadel  at  Halifax. 

At  the  age  of  nearly  sixteen   years,  Mr.  Grace  became 
a  clerk  in  a  general  hardware  store  at  Berea,  Ohio,  where 
he  had  been   at  school.       While   here,   his   mother  was 
taken  from  him  by  death,  and  he  went  to  make  his  home 
with  an  uncle.     A   year  later  he  came  to  Boston,  where 
for  four  years  he  found  employment.     He   next  went  to 
Warwick,  Mass.,  where  he  entered   the   employ  of   Capt. 
Arlon  S.  Atherton  in  a  general  country  store.    After  three 
years'  residence  in   Warwick,  Captain  Atherton   sold  out 
and  came  to   Wakefield,  where  he  purchased  a  grocery 
store.     Mr.  Grace  came  with  him,  and  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  has   been  a   citizen    of  the  good    town  of  Wake- 
field.     Leaving    Mr.   Ather- 
ton's    employ,     Mr.      Grace 
accepted  a  position   with  the 
old    and   reputable    firm    of 
S.  F.  Littlefield  &  Co.,  hard- 
ware   and    stove    merchants, 
on   Albion    Street,  in  whose 
service     he    has     since    re- 
mained.      On      August      4, 

1880,  he  married  Miss 
Adelia  Jane  Littlefield, 
daughter  of  his  employer. 
They  have  two  children, 
Ethel    Alice,  born    June  25, 

1 88 1,  and  William  Wallace, 
born  Sept.  13,  1890,  and  a 
pretty  home  on  the  southerly 
side  of  Chestnut  Street. 

Mr.  Grace  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of 
selectmen  in  1889  and  1890. 
Mr.  Grace  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers  and  one 
of  the  original  stock-hold- 
ers of  the  Wakefield  & 
Stoneham  Street  Railway 
Company.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  Golden  Rule 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Crystal  Lodge,  No.  34,  Ancient 
Order  United  Workmen,  and  of  the  Albion  Lodge,  New 
England  Order  of  Protection,  and  is  an  associate  member 
of  H.  M.  Warren  Post,  No.  12,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  formation  of 
the  Wakefield  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  Wappahtuck  Tribe 
of  Red  Men.  He  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Congregational  church  of  Wakefield. 

Mr.  Grace  is  a  self-made  man.  The  circumstances  of 
his  youth  compelled  him  to  begin  very  early  a  life  of 
self-support  and  self-reliance.  Since  coming  to  Wake- 
field he  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  community,  not 
only  as  an  honorable  business  man,  but  as  a  citizen  who 
could  be  intrusted  with  the  important  responsibilities  of 
municipal  affairs.  He  is  a  republican  in  both  State  and 
national  politics. 
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services  in  the  prevention  and  spread  of  wood  fires.  The 
following  year  the  fire-alarm  system  was  established,  add- 
ing another  essential  and  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  department.  With  yearly  extensions  of 
this  system,  the  number  of  boxes  has  increased  to  nineteen. 

The  fire  signal  is  given  by  the  whistle  at  the  rattan 
factory  and  by  a  striker  on  a  bell  in  the  tower  of  the  high 
school  building,  and  also  by  bell  at  Greenwood,  and  gong 
at  Montrose.  The  standard  time  is  struck  daily  at  9 
o'clock  a.  M.  The  boxes  are  as  follows  :  — 
FIRE    ALARM    TELEGRAPH. 

6.     Nahant  Street,  opposite  Poor  Farm. 

8.  Melvin  Street,  near  Bennett. 

9.  Water  Street,  corner  Newhall  Court. 
12.     Main  Street,  opposite  Oak,  Greenwood. 


afternoon  session  ;  same  signal  (two  rounds)  at  7.45,  includes  the 
high  school;  same  signal  (three  rounds)  at  7.45,  no  school  all  day 
for  all  schools. 

In  1888,  a  57-foot  Somerville  extension  ladder  was 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  department,  also  a  life- 
saving  net.  In  i89i,the  old  academy  school  building 
was  removed  to  a  lot  purchased  by  the  town  for  $2,400, 
on  the  corner  of  Mechanic  and  Crescent  Streets,  and,  at 
an  expense  of  about  $5,000,  was  remodeled  into  a  very 
serviceable  engine  house.  The  new  house  was  not  entirely 
completed,  however,  until  1894.  Later,  the  steamer,  hook 
and  ladder,  hose  wagon,  and  supply  wagon  were  installed 
in  the  new  quarters. 

In  1892,  by  vote  of  the  town,  the  Volunteer  Hose 
Company,  which   for  many  years   had  been  an  efficient, 


WAKEFIELD   FIRE   DEPARTMENT. 
From  Photos,  taken  on  Wakefield's  Quarter-Millennial  Celebration. 


1 3.  Boyntonville. 

14.  Main  Street,  near  Hanson,  Greenwood. 

15.  Main  Street,  near  Franklin. 
23.     Albion  Street,  corner  Foundry. 

26.  Chestnut  Street,  near  Wakefield  Park. 

27.  Railroad  Street,  corner  Church. 

31.  Rattan  Company's  office. 

32.  Water  Street,  near  Melvin. 

35.  Post-office. 

36.  Pleasant  Street,  near  Bryant. 

37.  Main  Street,  corner  Salem. 
39.     Vernon  Street,  corner  Salem. 

41.     Cordis  Street,  corner  Pleasant,  North  Ward. 

54.     Salem  Street,  corner  Lowell,  East  Ward. 

The  second  alarm  is  given  by  striking  three  blows,  followed  by 
the  box  number.     All  out  signals,  two  blows. 

School  Signals.  Box  33.  (one  round)  at  7.45,  no  morning 
session;  same  signal  at  11.45,  one  session ;  same  signal  at  12.45.no 


independent  company,  early  known  as  the  "  Fountain 
Engine  Company,"  was  made  a  part  of  the  regular  de- 
partment. A  year  later,  on  July  4>  a  new  ladder  truck 
was  put  in  commission,  and  the  old  truck  was  loaned  to 
the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company. 

Anniversary  year,  1894,  saw  the  Wakefield  Fire  De- 
partment in  first-class  condition.  The  force  and  appa- 
ratus consisted  of  fifty-six  men.  divided  as  follows :  one 
chief  and  two  assistants  ;  one  steamer  with  twelve  men  ; 
hook  and  ladder  with  fifteen  men  ;  two  hose  companies 
with  ten  men  each  ;  one  chemical  with  six  men,  and  a 
volunteer  hose  company  at  Greenwood.  A  new  hose 
wagon  was  put  into  commission  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  parade  on  the  day  of  the  celebration.  The  depart- 
ment has  in  service  5,Soo  feet  of  cotton  hose.      Recently 
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the  old  reel  hose  carriage,  with  700  feet  of  hose,  has  been 
located  at  Woodville.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  department  this  year  was  $3,116.88.  The  engineers 
receive  $25  each  per  year  for  their  services,  and  the  pay 
of  the  firemen  is  $25  per  year.  The  horses  used  on  the 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  at  the  central  station  are  kept 
at  Hathaway's  stable,  close  by,  as  the  time  has  yet  to 
arrive  when    the    town   feels    it    necessary  to  maintain  a 


with  small  apparatus,  appliances  generally  ignored  by 
fire  departments,  such  as  buckets,  cans,  Johnson  hand 
force  pumps,  garden  hose  attached  to  house  faucets,  or 
any  appliance  which  could  be  readily  made  use  of.  The 
association  had  a  board  of  directors,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer, but  to-day,  as  an  organization,  it  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  there  being  no  officers,  no  headquarters,  no  meet- 
ings,  and,  in   fact,  no  form  of   organization,  the   Forest 


permanent  force  at  this  station.     The  department  is  in      Fire   Wards,  under  Mr.    Kendrick's  guidance,   being  its 


charge  of  three  efficient  and  able  engineers  :  Levi  Flanders 
(chief),  Horace  W.  Dalrymple,  and  William  E.  Cade,  ex- 
cellent half-tone  portraits  of  whom  appear  in  connection 
with  this  sketch. 

Following  is  given  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  various 
companies  which,  as  a  whole,  made  up 
the  Wakefield  Fire  Department  for  the 
year  1894  :  — 

Steamer  "  Lucius  Beebe  No.  1  "  :  and 
hose  and  supply  wagon:  captain,  A.  D. 
Jenkins ;  lieutenant,  Wm.  Biggs ;  en- 
gineer, Wm.  B.  Daniel ;  assistant  engineer, 
E.  I.  Purrington. 

"Hook  and  Ladder  Co.  No.  1," 
captain,  F.  E.  Bunker  ;  lieutenant,  A.  S. 
Townley. 

'■  Carter  Hose  No.  1  "  captain,  E.  S. 
Jacobs;  lieutenant,  John  Glynn  (de- 
ceased). 

"  Chemical  Co.  No.  1  "  :  Montrose 
captain,  Geo.  Oliver. 

"  Volunteer  Hose  Co.  No.  2  "  :  cap- 
tain, A.  D.  Cate ;  lieutenant,  B.  C. 
Flockton. 

"Greenwood  Hose  No. 3  "  (volunteer): 
captain,  Daniel  Evans  ;  lieutenant,  E.  E. 
Whitten. 

The  past  year  (1895)  a  hose  carriage 
has    been    located    in    the    Woodville 
District,  near  the  corner  of  Farm  and  Nahant  Streets.     It 
is  run  by  a  volunteer  company,  and  Charles  A.  Dean  holds 
the  office  of  captain. 


only  managers.  Notwithstanding  this  lack  of  discipline, 
it  is  a  power  and  a  blessing  to  the  community.  There 
are  now  440  Johnson  hand  force  pumps  in  town ;  of 
these,  300  are  owned  by  private  individuals,  and  150  are 
the  property  of  the  town. 


FIREHAN'S    RELIEF   ASSOCIATION. 


The  members  of  the  Wakefield  Fire  Department  have, 
since  the  celebration,  organized  a  relief  association,  in 
which  much  interest  is  manifested.  The  association  has 
the  following  officers :  President,  Chief  Engineer  Levi 
Flanders ;  vice-president,  Engineer  Horace  W.  Dalrym- 
ple ;  secretary,  F.  F.  Anderson  ;  treasurer,  E.  E.  Horton  ; 
trustees,  Engineer  William  E.  Cade,  F.  E.  Bunker,  E.  S. 
Jacobs,  E.  I.  Purrington,  Albert  D.  Cate,  Daniel  Evans. 


THE    WAKEFIELD    HOME  FIRE    PROTECTIVE 

ASSOCIATION,  AND  ITS  FOUNDER, 

MR.  RUFUS   KENDRICK. 

The  Wakefield  Home  Fire  Protective  Association,  as 
it  is  familiarly  known,  was  formed  in  November,  1S82, 
by  Mr.  Rufus  Kendrick.  It  was  an  independent  volun- 
teer association  for  extinguishing  fires,  working  entirely 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  WAKEFIELD   HOME  FIRE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION, 
Johnson  Pump  Brigade  as  they  returned  from  a  fire  at  Greenwood. 


Each  person  who  takes  charge  of  one  of  these  signs 
an  agreement  to  use  the  same  at  any  fire  within  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  its  location.  There  are  also  about 
200  twelve-quart  galvanized  iron  water  pails,  and  200 
two-gallon  milk  cans,  the  latter  being  used  at  forest 
fires.  Hardly  a  fire  occurs  which  is  not  attended  by  six 
or  more  men  and  boys,  with  pumps  and  buckets,  and 
owing  to  their  wide  distribution,  a  fire  which  may  occur 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  town  is  quickly  combated  by 
one  or  more  pumps  to  be  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

As  an  incentive  to  quick  response  to  an  alarm  of  fire, 
small  rewards,  ranging  from  twenty-five  cents  to  one 
dollar,  are  offered  to  those  who  respond  and  work  upon 
fire  within  the  first  fifteen  minutes  after  an  alarm  is 
given.  A  reward  of  one  dollar  is  given  to  the  first 
person  getting  a  stream  of  water  on  a  building  which 
may  be  on  fire.  Twenty-five  cents  is  rewarded  the  one 
who  gives  the  first  still  alarm.  These  rewards  apply  to 
volunteers  only,  and  do  not  apply  to  fire-box  alarms. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  building  fires  are  either  ex- 
tinguished in  their  incipiency  by  this  system,  or  are  held 
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in  check  until  the  arrival  of  the  larger  apparatus  of  the 
fire  department.  At  forest  fires,  under  the  direction  of 
the  forest  fire  wards,  this  system  is  supreme,  both  as 
to  effectiveness  and  management,  as  the  absolute  control 
at  such  fires  is  vested  in  the  fire  wards.  A  line  of 
men,  with  pumps  and  buckets,  with  additional  helpers  to 
keep  them  supplied  with  water,  will  do  a  surprising 
amount  of  work,  not  only  at  forest  fires,  but  on  building 
fires. 

The  system  is  run  at  a  minimum  expense,  having  no 
paid  members  beside  the  fire  wards,  no  engine  houses, 
no  gathering  place  of  any  kind,  the  only  expense  being 
for  keeping  the  appliances  in  repair,  and  paying  the 
small  rewards  for  service  rendered,  the  expense  to  the 
town  being  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  per  year  for 
the  past  thirteen  years.  The  town  now  makes  an  annual 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  this  system. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  number  of  fires,  and 
of  the  work  under  this  system,  during  the  past  fourteen 


\ 
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RUFUS   KENDRICK. 

years  :  Whole  number  of  fires,  677  ;  number  of  building 
fires,  140  ;  average  number  per  year,  48  ;  average  cost 
per  fire,  about  $3.21  ;  average  time  of  attack  after  first 
alarm,  less  than  three  minutes. 

Many  of  these  fires  were  small,  and  by  many  would  be 
called  insignificant,  but  this  system  ignores  no  fire  as 
being  too  small.  Had  this  been  the  case  at  the  Boston 
Base  Ball  Grounds,  some  time  since,  the  little  neglected 
fire  on  the  fence  would  not  have  resulted  as  it  did,  in 
a  conflagration  whereby  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property  was  destroyed,  and  hundreds  of  people  made 
homeless. 

From  January,  1882,  to  August,  1895,  there  were  but 
four  fires  which  were  not  first  attacked  by  these  volun- 
teers, or  workers  under  this  system.  In  many  localities 
no  other  system  is  of  any  use,  as  the  water  supply  is  too 
distant,  or  not  sufficient  to  supply  a  large  engine. 

Fires  when  first  discovered  are  almost  invariably  small, 


and  could  easily  be  extinguished  with  very  little  water, 
which,  if  ignored,  increase  with  marvelous  and  danger- 
ous force.  Herein  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  this 
system ;  incipient  fires  are  not  allowed  to  burn  until 
they  become  large  ones.  These  small  appliances,  and 
a  small  amount  of  water,  generally  prevent  small  fires 
from  becoming  large  and  destructive  ones.  The  follow- 
ing pithy  sayings  of  Mr.  Kendrick  are  well  worth  re- 
cording and  remembering  :  — 

Take  good  care  of  small  fires  and  there  will  be  few  large  ones. 

Fire  is  a  destroyer  almost  beyond  repair,  and  we  know  of  no  sub- 
ject which  received  so  little  schooling,  or  which  requires  better  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  in  charge. 

The  loss  of  early  small  streams  can  never  be  fully  made  good  by 
the  later  use  of  large  ones. 

Remember  it  is  only  the  water  that  is  utilized  upon  a  fire  that 
counts  toward  its  victory. 

Next  to  letting  fires  have  their  own  way,  late  attacks  are  their 
best  friends,  while  early  attacks  are  their  worst  enemies. 

Whatever  the  system  is  that  shortens  the  time  of  attack  upon 
fires,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  one  hundred  it  is  the  best. 

The  water  damage  by  this  system  is  almost  nothing.  One  gal- 
lon of  water  early  will  go  further  towards  checking  a  fire  than  one 
thousand  gallons  ten  minutes  later. 

Mr.  Rufus  Kendrick,  the  founder  and  promoter  of 
this  system  of  fire  protection  in  Wakefield,  was  born  in 
Amherst,  N.  H.,  March  27,  1822,  where  he  lived  until 
he  was  twenty-one,  working  on  a  farm.  His  parents 
were  Benjamin  Kendrick,  born  Sept.  27,  1779,  and  Re- 
becca (Danforth),  born  May  r,  1789.  His  mother  died 
March  29,  1853,  and  his  father  died  December  7  of 
the  same  year.  Rufus  was  the  sixth  of  ten  children,  he 
and  a  sister,   Rebecca,  being  the  only  ones  now  living. 

Mr.  Kendrick  comes  of  good  old  Puritan  blood,  his 
ancestor,  John  Kendrick,  having  come  from  England 
about  1639,  and  settled  in  Boston,  removing  later  to 
Cambridge,  now  Newton,  and  was  prominent  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  Colony.  Mr.  Kendrick 
is  also  directly  connected  with  the  family  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  former  President  of  the  United  States. 

About  1846,  Mr.  Kendrick  went  to  Cambridgeport, 
where  he  resided  fifteen  years,  and  then  moved  to  Read- 
ing. In  1863,  he  was  married  to  Nancy  Farnum,  of 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  H.  After  a  residence  of  six  years  in 
Reading,  he  removed  to  Wakefield  (Greenwood),  where 
he  has  since  resided.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  he 
has  had  no   regular  business. 

He  first  became  interested  in  the  matter  of  fighting 
fires  with  small  appliances,  when  a  lad  of  about  fifteen, 
by  seeing  a  burning  barn  at  Amherst  Plain  saved  by  the 
use  of  wet  mops  and  buckets  of  water  energetically 
used  by  the  neighbors,  this  being  before  the  day  of 
the  Johnson  pump.  From  that  time  to  the  present  his 
interest  has  never  flagged,  and  while  a  resident  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  would  run  to  fires  with  a  little  engine  of  his 
own,  and  on  one  occasion  a  stream  of  water  was  played 
upon  him  by  a  fireman  ;  but  those  who  are  familiar  with 
Mr.  Kendrick  know  that  it  takes  more  than  a  fire 
stream  to  quench  him  when   he  knows  he  is  in  the  right. 

He  has  spent  not  only  years  of  his  time,  but  hundreds 
of  dollars  of  his   money,  in   demonstrating  the  value   of 
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his  theory,  and  to-day,  though  in  his  seventy-fourth 
year,  he  will  step  quicker  and  do  more  work  at  a  fire 
than  many  a  younger  man.  He  has  been  called  a  crank, 
a  lunatic,  and  other  equally  endearing  names,  and  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  the  "  Johnson  pump  man."  He 
has  stood  more  abuse  and  ridicule  than  most  would  or 
could  endure,  but  he  has  been  fighting  for  a  principle, 
a  principle  which  is  a  blessing  to  mankind,  and  he  has 
stood  bravely  to  his  guns,  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles 
has  impressed  his  fellow-townsmen  with  his  practical  and 
common-sense  ideas,  which  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  town  and  individuals. 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  sys- 
tem of  fire  protection,  instead  of  being  recognized  and 
welcomed  as  a  strong  ally  of  the  fire  department,  is  still 
looked  upon  almost  as  an  interloper,  and  a  very  unwel- 
come assistant. 

Mr.  Kendrick  is  a  lover  of  nature,  and  is  quite  famil- 
iar with  the  life  and  peculiarities  of  trees  and  flowers  ; 
and  since  the  appearance  of  the  gypsy  moth,  he  has 
discovered  some  important  facts  in  the  habits  of  that 
prolific  insect  and  destroyer  of  trees. 

He  was  a  very  active  member  of  the  Wakefield  Im- 
provement Society  during  its  short  existence,  and  in 
planting  the  row  of  fifty-two  trees,  extending  from  Mr. 
Lee's  store  on  Main  Street  north  to  the  railroad  bridge, 
which  he  calls  the  "  Soldiers'  Row,"  in  memory  of  those 
who  served  in  the  Rebellion,  he  has  erected  to  himself 
as  well  a  lasting  monument,  which  also  beautifies  the 
town,  and  will  give  pleasure  and  comfort  in  years  to  come 
to  thousands  as  they  pass  beneath  the  refreshing  shade. 

Mr.  Kendrick's  life  has  been  a  good  illustration  of 
"  what  your  hands  find  to  do,  do  with  your  might."  His 
sole  aim  in  advocating  the  use  of  Johnson  pumps  and 
similar  appliances  at  fires  is  to  benefit  his  neighbor  by 
making  a  fireman  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  thus 
"  nipping  in  the  bud  "  the  possibility  of  conflagrations. 


John  Batchelder,  James  Taylor,  Jacob  Barnard,  Pren- 
tice S.  Barnard,  Benjamin  Holt,  George  Flint,  Nathaniel 
Batchelder,  Jr.,  Asa  G.  Sheldon,  John  Batchelder,  3d,  Jona- 
than Batchelder,  Randal  Nichols,  Ezra  Damon,  Jr.,  Peter 
Flint,  Daniel  Flint,  Amos  Batchelder,  B.  C.  Sanborn,  and 
James  Batchelder.  These  appear  to  be  the  charter 
members,  as  shortly  after  it  appears  that  Benjamin  Holt 
sold  his  share  to  John  Foster  and  he  (Holt)  had  his  name 
stricken  from  the  company's  books.  Later  John  Foster 
sold  to  James  Travis;  Asa  G.  Sheldon  sold  to  Eben  E. 
Eames  ;  Randal  Nichols  sold  to  Percival  Nichols ;  Peter 
Flint  sold  to  Moses  S.  Pratt,  who  in  turn  sold  to  Eben 
Emerson. 

Daniel  Flint  sold  to  Andrew  Munrow,  who  sold  to 
James  H.  Eames;  B.  C.  Sanborn  sold  or  conveyed  his 
share  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Sanborn  ;  and  Sumner  Cheney 
appears  to  have  later  controlled  the  share  of  Eben  E. 
Eames.  These  are  all  the  names  that  appear  on  the 
original  paper  of  the  company. 
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NORTH   READING  FIRE  DEPARTHENT. 

On  March  28,  1825,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Second 
Engine  Company  of  Reading  (in  the  section  of  North 
Reading  now  known  as  Pudding  Point)  was  held  at  the 
old  Barnard  Hotel,  owned  and  kept  by  Jacob  Barnard. 
Capt.  James  Taylor  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  George  Flint  was  selected  as  clerk.  At  this 
meeting  the  following  action  was  taken  :  — 

"  Voted  to  purchase  a  fire  engine." 

"  Voted  to  choose  two  as  a  committee  to  purchase  the 
engine,  and  J.  Barnard,  Jr.,  and  G.  Flint  were  chosen  for 
that  purpose." 

"Nathaniel  Batchelder,  Jr.,  Maj.  Daniel  Flint,  and  John 
Batchelder,  3d,  were  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution." 

"  Voted  to  adjourn  to  Wednesday  evening  next  at  6 
o'clock  p.  M." 

The  record  further  shows  that  a  second  meeting  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  30,  1825,  when  the 
constitution  as  prepared  by  the  committee  was  accepted. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  original  signers  to 
this  constitution  :  — 


BURTON  K.  SYM0NDS. 
Chief  Engineer,  North  Reading  Fire  Department. 

Burton  K.  Symonds  was  born  at  Groton,  Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1S70  ; 
is  the  son  of  Otis  P.  Symonds  and  Ellen  F.  Symonds.  After  grad- 
uating from  school,  he  entered  into  the  business  now  operated  by 
O.  P.  Symonds  &  Sons,  —  the  manufacturers  of  wooden  boxes. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  fire  department  in  May,  1S94,  he  was 
elected  chief  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  was  reelected  in  1895,  and 
tendered  his  resignation  in  November,  on  account  of  his  removal 
to  Reading. 

The  constitution  contained  twelve  articles,  and  follow- 
ing the  signing  of  the  constitution  by  the  above-named 
members  this  note  is  found  :  — 

Reading,  April  4,  1825. 
We  have  examined  the  foregoing   rules,  regulations,  and  approve 
them. 

JOSHUA   PUTNAM, 

THADDEUS  B.  PRATT,  ^Selectmen. 

ADDISON  FLINT, 

John  Batchelder,  3d,  was  the  first  commander  chosen 
by  the  company,  and  they  elected  a  commander  each 
year  at  their  May  meeting. 
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On  May  9,  1825,  John  Batchelder,  3d,  George  Flint, 
and  Maj.  Daniel  Flint  were  chosen  a  committee  to  name 
the  engine,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  name  "  Water 
Witch  "  originated. 

At  a  meeting  held  a  year  later,  the  company  voted 
"  That  no  right  should  be  let  in  the  engine  for  less  than 
two  dollars  per  year,  and  no  proprietor  to  sell  under  the 
sum  of  twenty  dollars,  unless  by  vote  of  the  company." 

May  9,  1825,  John  Batchelder,  3d,  Nathaniel  Batch- 
elder,  and  Amos  Batchelder  were  chosen  a  committee  to 
build  a  house  for  the  engine.  On  the  following  day 
(May  10),  this  committee  secured  a  piece  of  land  upon 
which  to  erect  the  house  from  Jacob  Barnard,  for 
the  sum  of  one  dollar,  the  other  consideration  being, 
"  so  long  as  it  shall  be  used  as  an  engine  house,  and  that 
the  company  be  not  allowed  to  add  to  the  structure  by 
building  a  second  story."     Mr.  Barnard  kept  the  hotel, 


Batchelder,  2d,  James  Travis,  Prentice  S.  Barnard,  Sum- 
ner Cheney,  Percival  Nichols,  James  Taylor,  James 
Batchelder,  Eben  Batchelder,  Jonathan  Batchelder,  George 
Flint,  Amos  Batchelder,  Benj.  F.  Barnard,  Nathaniel 
Batchelder,  Eben  Emerson,  and  estate  of  Ezra  Damon,  2d. 

Again,  at  a  special  meeting  held  Dec.  19,  1842,  it  was 
voted  to  sell  the  engine  to  the  town  on  the  basis  of  ten 
dollars  per  share,  on  condition  that  it  remain  where  it 
was  at  that  time,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  put  an 
article  to  that  effect  in  the  town  warrant.  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of:  Amos  Batchelder,  George  Flint,  and 
James  H.  Eames.  It  was  not,  however,  sold  to  the  town 
at  that  time. 

The  last  meeting  held  under  the  original  constitution 
was  on  May  12,  1853. 

From  1853  until  1870,  the  "  Water  Witch"  was  with- 
out a  regular   company.     In   the  latter  part   of   the  year 
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ENGINE  NO.  1, 
North  Reading  Fire  Department. 


and  evidently  had  an  eye  to  business,  when  the  last-men- 
tioned clause  was  inserted.  The  company  had  very 
strict  rules  and  laws,  and  there  is  evidence  that  their 
rules  were  complied  with,  as  no  record  is  found  where 
any  of  the  members  of  the  company  were  fined  except 
for  non-attendance  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting,  the 
fine  for  such  an  offense  being  twenty-five  cents.  There 
was  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  disobedience  to  commander's 
orders,  also  one  of  five  dollars  for  non-appearance  of  any 
member  at  a  fire,  after  having  knowledge  of  the  same. 
But  there  is  no  record  where  either  of  these  laws  were 
broken. 

The  affairs  of  the  company  went  on  smoothly,  nothing 
new  occurring  until  at  a  special  meeting  held  June  8, 
1840,  each  member  was  assessed  one  dollar,  to  repair 
the  engine.  This  assessment  was  only  on  each  share, 
and  the  following-named  members  were  assessed  :   John 


1870,  a  new  company  was  formed  and  a  new  constitution 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  company,  which  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  heirs  of  the  original  share- 
holders. The  new  constitution  differed  very  little  from 
the  old  one,  one  material  change  being  the  changing  of 
the  name  "commander  of  company"  to  "foreman." 

The  following  names  were  subscribed  to  the  new  con- 
stitution :  Howard  W.  Batchelder,  John  Batchelder.  Otis  G. 
Batchelder,  James  G.  Eames,  Richard  Buxton,  Web 
Emerson,  C.  A.  Buxton,  G.  L.  Flint.  William  Taylor, 
C.  L.  Nichols,  H.  A.  Valvey,  Gilbert  M.  Eames.  Benj. 
P.  Richardson. 

It  does  not  appear  who  was  foreman  under  this  new 
regime,  but  the  organization  did  not  long  hold  together. 

Early  in  the  year  1895,  a  paper  was  circulated  among  the 
heirs  of  the  shareholders  of  the  "  Water  Witch,"  where- 
by they  relinquished   all   claim   upon  the   engine  to   the 
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RESIDENT   PHYSICIANS  OF  READING   AND  NORTH   READING. 


2  Dr.  Charles  R.  Henderson. 

3  Dr.  Sii.as  H.  Parks- 

4  Dr.  Osmond  C.   B.  Nason. 


i  Dr.  John  O.  Dow. 


5  Dr.  Gilman  P.  Robinson. 

6  Dr.  D.  W.  Bybrs. 

7  Dr.  William  P.  Davis,  Nortli  Reading. 
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town  of  North  Reading,  and  the  old  engine  became  a  part 
of  the  North  Reading  Fire  Department.  At  the  annual 
town  meeting  it  was  voted  "  to  repair  the  '  tub  '  and  put 
her  in  commission." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of   the    "  Water   Witch." 
She  has  a   record  of  being  especially  powerful  as  a  water 


WATER  WITCH   ENGINE, 
North  Reading. 

thrower,  and  by  many  is  believed  to  be  as  good  to-day  as 
ever. 

At  present  she  is  in  the  custody  of  the  board  of 
engineers.  For  years  she  was  the  only  fire  apparatus  in 
North  Reading. 

In  1S94,  the  town  bought  of  the  Salem  Veteran  Fire- 
men's Association  the  engine  now  known  as  "  Number 
1,"  for  $305.  They  also  bought  a  quantity  of  hose  and  a 
hose  carriage. 

The  following  year  eleven  hundred  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  town  to  build  an  engine  house  on 
Park  Street,  south  of  the  Common.  That  building, 
recently  finished,  was  built  by  Solon  O.  Holt,  of  North 
Reading. 

The  fire  department  was  also  organized,  with  B.  K. 
Symonds,  chief;  J.  B.  McLane,  1st  assistant,  and  W. 
F.  Upton,  2d  assistant.  John  Geddes  was  chosen  fore- 
man of  the  company. 

Later  in  the  year  Mr.  Geddes  withdrew  from  the  com- 
pany, and  J.  Z.  Harris  was  chosen  in  his  place. 

B.  K.  Symonds  resigned  his  position  as  chief  on 
account  of  removal  to  Reading  and  W.  F.  Upton  was 
chosen  chief,  and  John  Batcheller  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  board  of  engineers.  The  company's  brief 
existence  has  been  uneventful  ;  with  the  exception  of 
attending  a  couple  of  exhibition  plays,  they  have  had 
practically  no  chance  to  show  what  they  could  do,  there 
having  been  no  fire  since  her  advent  in  town. 


READING  YOUNG   HEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA= 
TION. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  movement  began  in  London,  Eng., 
in  1844.  Sir  Geo.  H.  Williams,  then  a  clerk  in  a  large 
store,  being  deeply  interested  in  the  religious  welfare  of 


his  fellow-clerks,  brought  them  together  and  organized 
them  into  the  first  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
permanence.  From  this  beginning  the  work  spread 
throughout  England.  About  185 1,  the  first  association 
this  side  the  Atlantic  was  formed  in  Montreal,  Can.,  and 
soon  after  this  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  began  its  work. 
The  movement  spread  rapidly  in  America. 
The  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  the 
Reading  association  was  at  a  meeting  of  the 
different  evangelical  churches  held  Jan.  14, 
1867,  in  the  then  Bethesda  vestry,  at  which 
time  the  following  statement  was  pre- 
sented :  — 

"  In  consideration  of  the  unusual  amount 
of  religious  interest  manifested  in  the  town 
during  the  past  year,  and  moved  by  the 
desire  of  maintaining  that  state  of  interest, 
it  was  thought  by  several  persons  that  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  association, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  members  of  the 
different  evangelical  churches  in  this  town, 
would  be  a  means  of  great  good,  and  would 
tend  towards  the  advancement  of  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  town." 

At  this  meeting  the  matter  was  discussed 
without  taking  formal  action,  adjournment  being  made 
to  January  21. 

At  this  meeting,  A.  Holmes  Parker  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, and  a  vice-president,  and  secretary,  and  treasurer 
were  also  chosen,  and  these  officers  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  This  was  adopted 
Feb.  4,  1867.  The  first  work  consisted  of  neighbor- 
hood prayer  meetings.     In  July,  186S,  two  rooms  on  the 


CUTLER  BROTHERS'  STORE  AND  ELEVATOR, 
Wakefield.     (Erected  1S91.) 

second  floor  of  the  building  on  Harnden  Street,  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Moulton.  were  furnished  and 
opened  to  the  public  as  a  reading  room.  Sunday  even- 
ing meetings  were  also  conducted  at  North  Reading. 
The  name  was  also  changed  to  Reading  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 
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Soon    after  this,  union    monthly   meetings   were   held 
in  the  different  evangelical  churches.     The   influence  of 
these  meetings  assisted  materially  in  paving  the   way  for 
the  union  of  the  Old  South  and  Bethesda  churches,  and 
also  established  fraternal    feelings   among  the  members 
of  the    other    churches   interested.     From  this  time  on, 
the  association  has  kept  its  organization,  and  continued 
its  work  with  varying  interest   and   results,  till   Septem- 
ber,    1 89 1,   when     an     effort    was     made   to     revive    the 
cause  and  do  more  active  work.     While  at  the  outset  the 
efforts  were  directed  to   all  classes,  it  has   now  become 
the  established  policy  of  all  associations  to 
do  definite  work  for  young  men.      With   this 
thought   in   view,   after  a   series  of    Sunday 
afternoon   meetings,  permanent  rooms  were 
secured  in   Hartley's   Block.       Three   rooms 
—  reading  room,  game  room,  and  parlor  — 
are  now  occupied    and  opened  daily.     Mr. 
F.  G.  McDonald  has  been  employed  as  gen- 
eral secretary  for  a  year,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion the  rooms  have  been  made  pleasant  and 
profitable   to  the    young  men    of  our  town. 
Three  of  the  members  of  the  association  have 
entered  the  work  as  general  secretaries,  each 
attaining    a    good    reputation  as   successful 
workers.       They  are   L.  Wilber   Messer,   at 
Chicago,  111.,  Wm.   H.  Symonds,  at  Somer- 
ville,   Mass.,  and  Arthur  J.  Davis,  at  North 
Adams,  Mass.     Such  work  as  is  being  done 
is  of  permanent  value  to  the  town. 


many  citizens,  a  row  of  elms  was  "  set  out  on  High 
Street,  beginning  near  the  Woburn  Street  crossing  and 
extending  northward." 

In  the  next  year  much  time  was  occupied  in  learning 
the  "  why  and  wherefore  "  for  attaching  to  different  parts 
of  Reading  the  local  names.  A  tree  planted  on  Lowell 
Street,  opposite  his  late  home,  in  1890,  testified  to  the 
society's  desire  to  show  its  love  for  Dr.  F.  F.  Brown,  a 
former  member.  In  1892,  the  Massachusetts  State 
Assembly  of  the  Agassiz  Association  held  its  annual  con- 
vention in  Reading  as  guests  of  the  R.  N.  H.  S.     Photo- 


EDMUND    EATON 


NANCY  C.EATON 


READING  NATURAL    HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


In  1887,  a  recently  organized  "  Scientific 
Club  "  combined  with  that  known  from 
1S71  as  the  ,:  Reading  Natural  History 
Society,"  and  formed  the  present  society. 
Its  object  is  expressed,  as  a  part  of  its  records,  in  the 
words  of  Lucy  Larcom  :  — 

"  I  said  it  in  the  meadow  path, 
I  say  it  on  the  mountain  stair ; 
The  best  things  any  mortal  hath 

Are  those  which  every  mortal  shares. 

"The  air  we  breathe,  the  sky,  the  breeze, 
The  light  without  us  and  within, 
Life,  with  its  unlocked  treasuries, 
God's  riches  —  are  for  all  to  win." 

Its  meetings,  both  indoor  and  field,  have  been  held 
more  or  less  regularly  to  the  present  time.  It  has  in  its 
possession  an  herbarium  of  several  hundred  specimens, 
quite  a  quantity  of  material  for  the  study  of  geology,  and 
several  hundred  specimens  for  work  in  entomology.  In  Feb- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton  were  the  oldest  couple  living  in  Reading  at  the  time  of  the  anniversary 
celebration.  Mr.  Eaton  was  born  in  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  Sept.  17,  1798,  being  at  the  time  of  the 
anniversary  within  four  months  of  ninety-six  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Eaton's  age  was  at  the  same  time 
ninety  years  and  a  few  months.  They  were  married  Nov.  14,  1S24,  and  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  in  1S74.  Their  only  child  was  a  daughter,  deceased,  who  married  A.  M.  Richardson. 
She  left  one  son.  Edmund  Eaton  Richardson,  now  a  resident  of  Fairbury,  Neb.  Mrs.  Eaton 
died  August  5,  1S94,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  five  months,  and  twenty-four  days.  Mr. 
Eaton  died  at  the  home  of  his  grandson  in  Fairbury,  Neb.,  Sept.  19,  1S95,  aged  ninety  seven  years, 
nine  days. 


graphs  of  some  of  Reading's  largest  trees,  prepared  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Gilson,  and  enclosed  in  an  oak  frame  given  by 
Mr.  Alden  Batchelder,  was  the  society's  contribution  to 
the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893. 


READING    WOMAN'S  CLUB. 

This  corporation  was  chartered  Nov.  14,  1893,  being 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  higher,  broader, 
and  better  culture  intellectually  and  socially  among  its 
members. 

The  response  to  a  call  in  the  local  paper  for  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  relative  to  the  formation  of  such  a 
club  was  satisfactory  in  the  extreme,  representative 
women  from    various    classes    of    society  being  present. 


ruary,  1887,  this  society  became  a  member  of  the  Agassiz      Measures   were    taken    toward    securing   a   charter    and 


Association,  whose  object  is  "  To  interest  fresh  minds  in 
the  study  of  nature  and  science,  and  to  train  them  to 
intelligent  methods  of  study  and  to  honest  work."  Its 
motto,  "  Per  naturam  ad  Deum."  In  1888,  through  the 
special   efforts  of   this   society  and  the  contributions  of 


drawing    up  by-laws.     November    25,    the  club   was    in 
working  order,  under  an  efficient  board  of  directors. 

The  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  was  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  in  securing,  as  a  club  home,  taste- 
fully   furnished    rooms    in    the    Odd    Fellows'    Building, 
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Woburn  Street.  Here  are  found  ample  accommodations, 
not  only  for  regular  meetings,  but  for  banquets,  recep- 
tions, and  sessions,  whose  number  is  augmented  by  open- 
ing to  the  public. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  the  limit  of  membership, 
one  hundred,  was  reached ;  the  limit  was  immediately 
extended  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  lectures  have  been  helpful,  entertaining,  instruc- 
tive, and  comprehensive  in  range,  embracing  talks  on 
formation  and  conduct  of  clubs,  literary  and  historical 
characters,  literature,  art,  foreign  customs  and  travel, 
philanthropic  work,  law,  domestic  economy,  physical 
culture,  woman  suffrage,  home  sanitation,  sociology. 

Names  of  prominent  lecturers  of  the  day  are  found 
among  the  speakers.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  eminent 
philanthropist  and  reformer,  accepted  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  club,  and  made  the  opening  address.  The 
lectures  of  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  author,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  poet,  and  Hon.  W.  W.  Thomas,  ex- 
minister  to  Sweden,  have  contributed  largely  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  club.  Valuable  service  has  been  rendered 
by  Hon.  Carroll  D.Wright,  Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  and 
Miss  Amelia  Davis,  instructor  in  the   Framingham  Nor- 
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JOSEPH    S.  TEMPLE. 

Joseph  Stow  Temple  is  the  son  of  Calvin  and  Mary  Stow 
(Pierce)  Temple.  He  was  born  in  Reading,  Oct.  12,  1S39.  After 
enjoying  the  educational  privileges  of  his  native  town,  he  attended 
schools  at  Worcester,  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  and  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover.  Upon  severing  his  school  connections  he 
spent  three  years  in  the  hide  and  leather  trade,  and  one  year  in  the 
Boston  Journal  counting-room.  On  Jan.  10,  1866,  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  men's  neckwear,  in  which  business  he  is  still 
engaged.  June  10,  1S70,  he  married  Miss  Lucia  M.  Kingman,  who 
died  Jan.  8,  1880,  leaving  two  daughters,  May  Louise  and  Lucia 
Lillian.  His  second  marriage  was  on  April  2,  18S5,  to  Miss  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Shepard,  of  Danvers.  Mr.  Temple  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  all  municipal  improvements. 


mal  School,  —  all  residents  or  ex-residents  of  Reading. 
Home  talent  meetings  are  a  very  pleasant  feature  of 
the  calendar,  and  have  been  a  marked  success.  As  an 
index  of  the  latent  talent  in  the  club,  they  give  large 
promise  of  growth  and  usefulness  along  this  line.  The 
meeting  held  in  anticipation  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Reading  is  spe- 
cially worthy  of  mention.  Papers  were  read  bearing 
upon  the  work  and  condition  of  women  of  our  town  in 
the  past  and  present.  One,  entitled  "  The  Societies  of 
the  Past,"  gave  most  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, not  the  least  of  which  was  the  statement  of  the 
fact  that  March  22,  1833,  the  women  of  Reading  formed 
the  first  anti-slavery  society  in  the  country.  Other  topics 
were,  "  Prominent  Women  of  Reading,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent," "  Woman's  Progress,"  and  a  poem  entitled  "  Dif- 
ferent Ways."  Old-time  ballads  were  sung  by  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  and  the  very  enjoyable  exercises  closed 
with  an  original  ode  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  approaching 
celebration,  rendered  by  the  club. 

In  department  work,  classes  have  been  formed  in 
social  science,  domestic  science,  current  topics,  art,  and 
literature.  Each  class  meets  fortnightly,  has  its  own 
officers,  and  is  practically  a  miniature  club.  Excellent 
work  already  has  been  accomplished  along  these  lines, 
and  the  interest  is  on  the  increase.  The  work  is  done 
almost  exclusively  by  members  of  the  classes,  though 
occasionally  an  outside  speaker,  specially  conversant 
with  the  subject  under  consideration,  gives  a  familiar 
talk. 

The  social  life  of  the  club  manifests  itself  in  an  an- 
nual banquet,  to  which  members  are  privileged  to  invite 
friends  ;  in  afternoon  teas,  to  promote  sociability  among 
the  members ;  and  in  receptions  to  the  officers  of  neigh- 
boring clubs.  Although  still  in  its  youth,  the  Reading 
Club  has  won  a  reputation  for  the  good  taste  and  socia- 
bility which  pervade  its  functions. 

Increasing  interest  among  its  members,  its  value  to 
the  community  as  attested  by  disinterested  persons,  the 
broadening  and  deepening  of  its  work,  all  argue  for  the 
permanency  of  this  institution,  and  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  each  succeeding  vear  will  show  a  higher  degree 
of  excellence. 


CHARTER  MEMBERS. 

Anna  E.  Adams. 
Nellie  E.  Cook. 
Jennie  Hood  Bosson. 
Frances  A.  Parker. 


Helen  Kittredge. 

Amy  D.  Harrison. 

Clara  S.  Guild. 

Ama  E.  C.  Holman. 

Edith  L.  Whittemore.    Ella  F.  Wadlin. 


Clara  C.  Pierce. 
Mary  E.  Temple. 


Grace  B.  Shepardson. 
Flora  M.  Beard. 
Mabel  F.  Parks. 


Elma  S.  Wight. 
Man'  H.  Robinson. 
Emma  M.  Brown. 
Amy  \V.  Damon. 
Jeannette  W.  Crafts. 
Abbie  P.  Granger. 
Climena    Wakefield. 


SEARCH   FOR  A  POET. 

The  sessions  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  celebration 
representing  the  three  towns  in  general  abounded  in 
sober  discussions  and  earnest  business,  but  were  occa- 
sionally enlivened  by  flashes  of  humor  and  sentiment. 
On   one  occasion,   a   member  of  the  sub-committee,  on 
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WILLIAM    M.  TITUS. 

William  M.  Titus  is  a  native  of  Lyman,  N.  H.  He  was  born 
August  26,  1824,  being  the  son  of  John  S. and  Sally  (Boynton)  Titus. 
His  parents  were  not  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  and  such  educa- 
tional advantages  as  he  enjoyed  were  the  result  of  nine  to  eleven 
weeks'  attendance  in  the  summer  at  the  district  school  yearly,  until 
he  was  nine  years  old,  then  alternating  to  winter  attendance  for  the 
same  number  of  weeks  until  the  age  of  eighteen.  Mr.  Titus  came 
to  Reading  in  1S46  to  work  at  the  cabinet  furniture  business,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  for  twenty-six  years  at  the  organ-pipe  manu- 
factory of  Samuel  Pierce.  Upon  severing  his  connection  with  the 
latter,  he  engaged  in  the  stove,  tinware,  and  jobbing  business  for  a 
number  of  years,  after  which  he  retired  from  active  business  pur- 
suits. He  was  married  to  Dolly  C.  French,  of  Bedford,  N.  H., 
Jan.  21,  1S57.  They  have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Manning,  of 
Melrose.  Mr.  Titus  has  always  been  actively  interested  in  nation 
and  State  politics,  as  well  as  in  local  affairs.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Registers  for  three  years. 

recommending  an  anniversary  poet,  electrified  a  meeting 
of  his  associates  of  the  larger  body,  by  reporting  in  flow- 
ing rhyme  the  progress  and  result  of  his  strenuous  efforts 
to  find  a  poet  worthy  the  great  day,  with  personal  allu- 
sions to  the  qualifications  of  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, to  wit :  — 

'Twas  just  two  weeks  ago  to-night, 

I  started  in  with  all  my  might 

To  find  a  poet  in  the  nation 

Who'd  honor  our  grand  celebration. 

I've  hunted  high  and  hunted  low, 

If  'twere  not  true  I'd  tell  you  so. 

None  to  my  mind  did  there  appear 

But  that  old  timer,  Bill  Shakespeare, 

And  that  other  well-digested  bard, 

To  whom  death  did  come  so  hard. 

Ah  !  sad  indeed  was  his  dire  plight, 

This  victim  of  an  appetite. 

Of  course  you  know  what  was  his  fate, 

I  mean  the  poet  Laura  ate. 

My  thoughts  then  turned  to  those  now  here, 

With  hopes  that  they  might  fill  the  sphere  ; 

But  as  I  thought  it  all  seemed  darker, 

I  ne'er  had  heard  of  Poet  Parker, 

Nor  could  I,  in  my  mental  struggles, 

Seem  to  make  a  muse  of  Ruggles. 

Then,  there's  another  Reading  man, 

Select  he  is  and  drives  a  span  ; 

Express  his  thoughts  he  can,  in  prose, 


But  when  it  comes  to  rhyme  —  who  knows  ? 

Now  yonder,  sitting  over  there, 

We  see  a  man  with  "  raven  "  hair, 

Who's  so  unlike  the  gloomy  Poe, 

We'd  scarce  expect  the  genial  Lena 

To  write  'bout  birds  perched  on  a  door, 

Forever  saying  "  nevermore." 

At  last  I  said,  this  is  infernal, 

We  can't  get  poetry  from  the  Colonel ; 

But  stop  !  one  bears  a  name, 

Altho'  'tis  old,  well  known  to  fame, 

And  when  he,  too,  is  dead,  gone  hence,  sir, 

His  name  may  live  as  Poet  Spencer. 

Another,  who  with  Milton,  Schiller, 

Might  hold  his  own,  is  E.  C.  Miller. 

The  Squire,  too,  might  leave  his  lawr, 

To  scribble  odes  and  sonnets,  for 

His  uncle  and  his  honored  sire 

Were  both  great  poets,  none  stood  higher. 

From  the  north  there  comes  a  strange  quartet, 

Their  names  I've  not  divulged  as  yet, 

Three  Bachelors  they  were,  who  came, 

All  waiting  on  a  charming  Dame, 

Each  looked  as  if  he  were  poetry  shedding, 

But  they  don't  raise  poets  in  North  Reading 

I  thought  of  my  great-uncle  John, 

Who  died  soon  after  I  was  born, 

A  poet  of  no  small  renown, 

Who  lived  in  old  South  Reading  town; 

And  glad  was  I  to  claim  his  kinship, 

Another  poet's  found — yours  truly,  Wins/tip. 


EDWARD   F.  BROOKS. 

Edward  F.  Brooks,  son  of  Elizabeth  A.  and  William  Brooks, 
was  born  on  West  Street,  Reading,  March  30,  1S51.  His  educa- 
tional advantages  were  obtained  in  the  public  schools,  which  he  left 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  to  engage  in  shoemaking,  afterwards 
clerking  for  eleven  years  in  grocery  and  dry  goods  stores.  Eight 
years  ago  he  started  in  for  himself  in  the  dry  goods  business, 
which  he  has  recently  relinquished,  having  received  an  appointment  as 
town  undertaker.  Mr.  Brooks  was  married  to  Mary  Lizzie  Penney, 
of  Reading,  April  29,  1S74,  and  has  one  daughter,  Bertha  U.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  I.  <  >.  O.  F.  for  twenty  years,  at  present  being 
affiliated  with  Security  Lodge,  No.  208.  He  also  holds  membership 
in  What  Cheer  Colony,  U.  O.  P.  F. 
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GOOD  SAMARITAN  LODGE  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  of 
Reading  (the  second  of  its  name),  was  instituted 
Nov.  g,  1870.  The  original  Good  Samaritan  Lodge  was 
chartered  in  1798,  and  during  the  anti-masonic  agitation  of 
the  years  1826-30,  it  relinquished  its  charter.  In  October, 
1870,  the  idea  of  forming  another  lodge  took  definite 
shape,  and  the  following  free  masons  were  constituted  as 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  Good  Samaritan  Lodge  by 
William  Sewall  Gardner,  then  grand  master  of  masons  of 
Massachusetts  :  — 

Nathan  D.  Stoodley,  Charles  W.  Cummings,  Jacob  Graves,  James 
Reid,  Wm.  J.  Holden,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Naaman  H.  Turner, 
Daniel  B.  Lovejoy,  George  W.  Grouard,  John  B.  Lewis,  Jr.,  E.  M. 
Brown,  F.  Harnden,  Harris  Amazeen,  Charles  H.  Lang,  George  W. 
Simes,  A.  A.  Prescott,  Daniel  A.  Emery,  Samuel  T.  Sweetser, 
Samuel  II.  Dinsmoor,  William  It.  Perkins,  Earl  G.  Barton,  Hubbard 
E.  Cox,  David  H.  Kendall,  Charles  H.  Moulton,  S.  D.  Niles,  F.  B. 
Kimball,  David  C.  Temple,  William  H.  Wightman,  T.  C.  Trow, 
Horace  L.  Cummings,  F.  A.  Morse,  A.  L.  Smith,  B.  F.  Newell. 

Of  these  thirty-three  original  members,  but  seven,  after 
lapses  of  a  quarter 
century,  remain  on 
the  lodge  rolls,  viz., 
worshipful  brothers 
Nathan  D.  Stoodley> 
James  Reid,  and 
William  H.  Wight- 
man,  and  brothers 
Samuel  T.  Sweetser, 
Hubbard  E.  Cox, 
David  H.  Kendall, 
and  David  C.  Tem- 
ple. In  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  its 
existence,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six 
members  have 
joined  the  lodge  by 
initiation  and  thirty- 
seven  have  joined 
b  y  dimit.  The 
lodge  has  a  member- 
ship at  the  present  time  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five.  The  first  officers  were  Nathan  D.  Stoodley,  wor- 
shipful master  ;  Jacob  Graves,  senior  warden  ;  Charles  W. 
Cummings,  junior  warden  ;  James  Reid,  treasurer  ;  Wm. 
J.  Holden,  secretary ;  Daniel  A.  Emery,  senior  deacon  ; 
David  C.  Temple,  junior  deacon;  Naaman  H.  Turner, 
senior  steward ;  Samuel  T.  Sweetser,  junior  steward ; 
David  H.  Kendall,  marshal ;  T.  C.  Trow,  tyler. 

The  following  brethren  have  been  honored  by  the 
lodge,  by  election  to  the  office  of  worshipful  master  :  — 

Nathan  D.  Stoodley,  1871;  James  Reid,  1S72,  1S73  ;  Daniel  A. 
Emery,  1874,  1S75,  1876,  1883,  1884,  1885;  William  D.  Deadman, 
1877,  1878;  John  G.  Morrill,  1879,  lSS°  ;  Stillman  J.  Putney,  1881, 
1882;  J.  Fred  Parker,  18S6,  1887;  William  H.  Wightman,  1S88; 
William  E.  Gray,  18S9 ;  John  G.  Roberts,  1S90;  Frank  Parker, 
1891  ;  Walter  S.  Parker,  1892,  1S93  ;  J.  Albert  Stott,  1894;  Daniel 
T.  Bickford,  1895,  lS96- 

The  lodge  was  materially  weakened  in  1888,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  its  Wakefield  membership  to  form  Golden 


LODGE   ROOM   OF  GOOD   SAMARITAN   LODGE,  A.   F.  AND  A. 
AND   READING  ROYAL  ARCH   CHAPTER. 


Rule  Lodge  of  that  town,  but  the  past  few  years  have 
been  years  of  great  prosperity,  and  to-day  Good  Samari- 
tan Lodge  is  stronger  than  ever.  For  over  twenty  years 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  old  bank  building,  corner 
Main  and  Pleasant  Streets,  but  the  accommodations  were 
totally  inadequate,  and  upon  the  completion  of  the  brick 
building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Haven  Streets,  owned 
by  the  Masonic  Temple  Building  Association,  the  present 
comfortable  quarters  were  fitted  up  and  the  first  meeting 
was  held  in  February,  1894.  The  masonic  apartments 
which  are  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building  consist  of  lodge 
room,  fifty  by  thirty-eight  feet,  smoking  room,  officers' 
room,  reception  room,  candidates'  room,  toilet  room,  coat 
room,  and  banquet  hall,  covering  an  area  of  about  forty- 
five  hundred  square  feet. 

The  rooms  are  occupied  jointly  by  Good  Samaritan 
Lodge  and  Reading  Royal  Arch  Chapter.  The  officers 
of  the  lodge  are  :  Daniel  T.  Bickford,  worshipful  master : 
Arthur    T.    Bond,    senior    warden ;    Charles    A.    Loring, 

junior  warden  ;  Wm. 
Ruggles,  treasurer; 
Walter  M.  Scott, 
secretary :  Geo.  L. 
Pratt,  senior  dea- 
con ;  Arthur  S. 
Tuttle,  junior  dea- 
con ;  Geo.  A.  Shack- 
ford,  senior  steward  ; 
Edward  B.  Eames, 
junior  steward ; 
Oliver  L.  Beal,  mar- 
shal ;  Abel  E.  Pres- 
cott, inside  sentinel ; 
Charles  W.  Lee, 
organist  :  Elbridge 
D.  Smith,  tyler. 
The  regular  com- 
munications are  held 
the  first  Wednesday 
of  ever}'  month,  to 
which  the  fraternity 
are  cordially  invited.  Reading  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
which  occupies  Masonic  Hall  jointly  with  Good  Samari- 
tan Lodge,  was  chartered  Nov.  20,  1872.  Its  prelimi- 
nary meeting  for  organization  was  held  Feb.  21,  1S72. 
Its  first  officers  were  :  N.  D.  Stoodley.  M.  E.  H.  P. ;  D.  A. 
Emery,  E.  K. ;  James  Reid,  E.  S. ;  T.  C.  Trow,  treasurer : 
J.  R.  Lowe,  secretary;  N.  H.  Turner,  chaplain:  W.  H. 
Perkins,  captain  H. ;  John  McDonald,  P.  S.  ;  D.  C.  Tem- 
ple, R.  A.  C. ;  W.  H.  Wightman.  M.  3d  V. :  D.  B.  Love- 
joy,  M.  2d  V.  ;  J.  S.  Ellenwood.  M.  1st  V. ;  R.  B.  Wright, 
S.  S.  ;  Josiah  Batcheller,  Jr..  J.  S.  ;  Thomas  B.  Richards, 
tyler. 

Its  jurisdiction  embraces  Reading,  Wakefield,  and 
Stoneham,  and  for  the  past  four  years  its  growth  has 
been  steady.  It  has  a  membership  at  the  present  time 
of  one  hundred  and  five,  and  is  in  a  most  prosperous 
condition.  Its  regular  convocations  are  held  the  third 
Wednesday  of  every  month,  to  which  all  companions 
are  fraternally  invited. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  TWOMBLY  was  born  in 
Dover,  N.  H.,  Feb.  28,  1822,  his  parents  being 
William  and  Lydia  (Home)  Twombly.  Almost  as  soon 
as  he  had  learned  his  letters  he  became  an  omniverous 
reader.  Histories,  biographies,  travels,  novels,  and  even 
the  political  newspapers  of  the  day  were  devoured,  and 
so  he  was  a  partisan  early  in  the  Jacksonian  days.  His 
mind  was  also  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  see  the  world. 
He  soon  wanted  to  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  the  print- 
ing business.  An  opportunity  to  indulge  this  wish  came 
just  as  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  became  a 
"devil"  in  one  of  the  three  newspaper  offices  of  the 
town.  His  first  duties  were  making  the  office  fires, 
sweeping,  and  picking  up  type,  going  half  a  mile  to  a 
soap  boiler's  for  a  bucket  of  lye  to  wash  rollers  and  type, 
bringing  water  from  a  house  on  another  street,  carrying 
papers  to  subscribers  on  pub- 
lication day,  etc. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  he 
was  easily  persuaded  by  a 
captain  to  go  fishing,  and 
made  two  trips  to  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  and  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  In  the  fall  he 
went  as  sailor  boy  in  a  new 
ship  to  the  South  and  to 
Europe.  Returning  to  New 
York  the  next  July,  he  came 
home  well  cured  of  sea  life, 
resumed  the  printing  busi- 
ness, and  went  to  school. 
In  1839,  he  joined  Major 
Ringgold's  (afterwards 
killed  at  Palo  Alto)  flying 
artillery,  but  was  soon  dis- 
charged, being  under  age. 
In  1840,  he  went  to  New- 
York  and  worked  on  several 
of  the  daily  papers  there. 
In  1S45,  under  expectation 
of  being  appointed  to  a 
petty  office,  he  shipped  in 
the  navy,  and  was  sent  to 
the  receiving  ship  "  Penn- 
sylvania" in  Norfolk  Harbor.  Admiral  Farragut  was 
then  captain  of  her.  Soon  after  reaching  there,  Mr. 
Twombly  was  taken  sick  with  rheumatism  and  sent  to 
the  hospital.  After  remaining  there  a  month  or  two  he  was 
discharged,  and  then  tramped  to  Petersburg,  over  one 
hundred  miles  distant,  where  he  procured  work.  After 
working  there  a  week  or  two,  he  went  to  Richmond, 
where  he  obtained  a  situation  and  stayed  until  Febru- 
ary, when  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  labored 
for  several  years  mostly  on  daily  papers,  with  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  Boston.  In  1856,  he  came  to  Boston  to 
stay.  In  1858,  Mr.  Twombly  married  Ellen  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Capt.  James  Townsend,  of  Lowell.  She 
died  July  10,  1882,  leaving  him  with  three  children, 
Willie  E.  and  J.  Franklin,  who  are  now  associated  with 
him  in  business,  and  Grace  S.       He  soon  after  became 


a  permanent  newspaper  proprietor,  which  he  had  tried 
to  be  several  times  before,  having,  with  two  other  young 
men,  started  a  weekly  paper  in  New  York  in  1841,  in- 
tended as  a  satire  upon  society  as  it  then  existed.  William 
J.  Snelling,  a  noted  writer  of  the  day,  was  engaged  as 
editor.  The  very  first  number  sold  up  into  the  thou- 
sands, and  the  paper  began  a  most  prosperous  career, 
but  was  soon  nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  editor  was  very  sarcastic  in  his  writings,  and 
soon  had  the  paper  heavily  involved  in  a  libel  suit  that 
squelched  it.  In  January,  1844,  he  and  another  young 
printer  began  the  publication  of  the  first  newspaper  in 
South  Boston,  under  favorable  auspices,  but  the  propri- 
etors could  not  agree,  and  after  a  few  weeks  Mr. 
Twombly  sold  out.  During  his  erratic  career,  he  had 
at  one  time  been  a  theatrical  manager  and  a  play- 
wright ;  at  another  time  kept 
an  oyster  saloon  in  Brook- 
lyn. Soon  after  marriage, 
he  became  connected  with 
Wright  &  Potter's  State 
printing  office,  where  he 
stayed  during  the  busy  sea- 
sons until  1864,  when  he 
joined  the  company  that 
published  the  Daily  Voice, 
the  workingman's  newspa- 
per, of  which  he  was  busi- 
ness manager  for  one  year. 
In  1867,  he  accepted  a  sit- 
uation as  foreman  of  the 
Barre  Gazette  office,  in  Wor- 
cester County,  where  he  re- 
mained two  vears.  In  1869, 
he  purchased  a  little  sheet 
in  Camden,  Me.,  which  he 
enlarged  and  improved,  and 
published  successfully  for 
three  years,  when,  hoping 
to  benefit  his  health,  he  sold 
out  and  came  to  Wakefield. 
Here  he  remained  eight 
years,  uniting  three  papers 
into  one,  since  then  and  now 
known  as  the  highly  successful  Citisen  and  Banner.  In 
1880,  he  sold  out  and  became  publisher  of  the  Go/den 
Rule,  in  Boston,  for  six  months,  when  he  came  to  Read- 
ing, where  he  has  remained  ever  since  as  the  head  of 
the  Reading  Chronicle.  Here  he  had  his  office  once 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  soon  after  he  had  gathered  a 
very  nice  and  complete  one.  Here  he  lost  his  beloved 
wife,  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  for  over  twenty- 
four  years.  As  a  society  man,  he  was  many  years  ago  a 
member  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  is  a  past  worthy 
patriarch ;  is  a  member  of  Amity  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Cam- 
den, Me. ;  belongs  to  the  Twombly  Lodge,  G.  T.  (named 
for  him),  of  Camden  ;  is  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Suburban  Press  Association,  of  which  he  was  for  several 
years  vice-president ;  is  a  charter  member  and  one  time 
president  of  the  Wakefield  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 


WILLIAM    H.  TWOMBLY. 
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THE  first  newspaper  to  publish  the  local  news  of 
any  of  the  Readings  was  the  Middlesex  (Woburn) 
Journal,  an  arrangement  having  been  made  in  1854,  be- 
tween the  publisher  and  several  prominent  citizens  of 
South  Reading,  to  have  a  department  in  that  paper  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  that  town,  the  citizens  to  fur- 
nish the  matter.  B.  F.  Tweed,  Esq.,  wrote  the  initial 
article,  and  Edward  Mansfield,  Esq.,  continued  to  edit 
the  department  for  about  ten  years,  with  much  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people. 

In  1858,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  started  a 
paper  called  the  South  Reading  Gazette,  which  continued 
for  three  years.  In  1S68,  Mr.  A.  A.  Foster,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  late  Henry  C.  Gray,  then  publisher  of  the 
Stoneham  Sentinel,  began   a  paper   called  the  Wakefield 


lication  of  a  paper  called  the  Advocate,  in  a  room  over 
the  post-office,  simply  having  the  type  in  which  it  was  set 
up.  The  presswork  of  this,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Citizen, 
was  done  in  Boston.  After  printing  five  or  six  numbers, 
or  early  in  September,  the  Advocate  was  sold  to  W.  H. 
Twombly,  who  at  the  time  knew  nothing  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Citizen,  but  supposed  this  to  be  the  only 
publication  in  town.  However,  he  resolved  to  have  a 
complete  newspaper  and  job  office  established  in  Wake- 
field, but  when  he  began  to  look  around  for  a  suitable 
location  he  could  find  none.  Although  a  hundred  build- 
ings had  been  erected  that  summer,  no  rooms  large 
enough  were  to  be  had.  In  this  emergency,  he  went  to 
Mr.  Cyrus  Wakefield,  who  told  him  he  could  partition 
off  as  much  space  as   he   needed  in  one  of  his  factory 
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Banner,  which  was  printed  in  Stoneham.  Mr.  Foster 
was  a  very  able  man,  and  the  Banner  met  with  much 
success. 

Up  to  1872,  there  had  been  no  printing  office  in  Wake- 
field. In  the  summer  of  that  year,  a  company  of  ten 
of  the  active  business  men  of  the  place,  resolved  to  make 
a  first-class  newspaper  for  Wakefield,  bought  out  the 
business  and  good-will  of  the  Banner,  changed  the  name 
to  the  Citizen,  purchased  type,  rented  an  office  in  Per- 
kins's Block,  corner  Main  and  Albion  Streets,  and  chose 
Dr.  Azel  Ames,  Jr.,  a  talented  man,  as  editor.  This  was 
a  very  handsome,  bright  paper,  and  met  with  much  suc- 
cess. About  the  same  time  a  club,  composed  of  men  in 
favor  of   Horace  Greeley  for  President,  began  the  pub- 


buildings,  and  he  would  furnish  heat,  light,  and  power. 
Mr.  Twombly  did  so,  and  hired  desk  room  in  a  store  on 
Main  Street  for  a  publication  office.  Soon  after  this, 
Mr.  Wakefield  suggested  that  the  name  of  the  paper  be 
changed  back  to  the  Banner,  which  the  Citizen  company 
had  thrown  away,  but  which  he  liked.  This  was  done, 
and  the  Citizen  proprietors  made  opposition,  which  was 
unavailing.  The  Banner  prospered.  Mr.  Wakefield  took 
sixty-three  copies,  gave  it  a  column  advertisement,  and 
sent  to  the  office  all  his  job  work,  amounting  to  a  con- 
siderable sum. 

In  1S73,  the  hard  times  came  on.  In  October  of 
that  year,  Mr.  Wakefield  died  suddenly.  This  changed 
the    aspect    of    affairs.      The   rattan  company  that   was 
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organized  after  his  death  took  away  all  the  job  work,  cut 
down  the  subscriptions  to  five,  and  reduced  the  adver- 
tisement to  half  a  column.  fin  the  ist  of  January, 
1874,  the  Banner  bought  the  Citizen  of  Dr.  Azel  Ames, 
Jr.,  who  had  become  sole  owner,  and  united  the  two 
papers.  In  April,  the  Citizen  and  Banner  office  was  re- 
moved to  Albion  Hall,  just  vacated  by  the  Methodist 
society.  Here  it  remained,  with  considerable  success, 
until  November,  1875,  when  it  was  moved  into  Wake- 
field's Block,  where  the  younger  Cyrus  Wakefield  had 
fitted  up  very  handsome  rooms,  especially  for  the  news- 
paper, where  the  office  now  is.  March  1,  1880,  Mr. 
Twombly  sold  the  paper  and  office  to  Chester  W.  Eaton, 
Esq.,  who  successfully  managed  the  concern  for  eleven 
years,  when  he  sold  out  to  Maitland  P.  Foster,  who  is 
the  head  and  front  of  the  Citizen  and  Banner  office  to- 
day. The  paper  has  ever  been  prosperous,  and  is  at 
present  better  than  ever.  It  is  a  remarkably  clean  and 
newsy  paper,  and  one  of  the  most  handsomely  printed 
sheets  in  the  State. 

In  May,  1881,  Mr.  Twombly,  who  had  become  pub- 
lisher of  the  Reading  Chronicle,  started  a  new  paper, 
called  the  Wakefield  Bulletin,  which  was  continued  with 
some  success  until  1887,  when  it  was  sold  to  Frederick 
W.  Young,  who  had  a  year  or  more  previously  began 
the  publication  of  a  paper  called  the  Wakefield  Record, 
and  he  united  the  two  as  the  Record  and  Bulletin.  In 
1893,  he  sold  out  to  the  Record  Publishing  Company. 
Carl  E.  Dunshee  conducted  the  paper  until  his  health 
broke  down,  when,  early  in  1894,  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
Citizen  and  Banner. 

In  May,  1894,  Frederick  W.  Young  began  the  publica- 
tion of  a  little  daily  paper  called  the  Wakefield  Daily 
Item.  Mr.  Young  is  a  natural  newspaper  man,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience,  is  energetic  and  persever- 
ing, and  with  the  aid  of  the  accomplished  printer,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Brownell,  has  .made  a  handsome  and  readable 
little  paper,  which   seems  to  be  well  supported. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Reading  was  started 
about  1868,  and  was  called  the  Chronicle  and  News,  It 
was  originated  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Gray,  of  the  Stoneham 
Sentinel,  and  printed  in  Stoneham.  After  publishing  it 
for  several  years,  he  sold  it  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Hill,  of  Reading, 
who  put  the  first  printing  office  into  the  town.  Mr.  Hill 
continued  the  paper  for  a  number  of  years,  having  at 
one  time  as  partner  a  young  man  from  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  named  Carlton  T.  Tolman,  who  afterwards 
became  sole  proprietor.  In  1880,  the  office  was  sold 
to  John  Mandeville,  who  had  been  acting  as  foreman. 
In  December  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twombly 
bought  the  concern  of  Mr.  Mandeville.  The  office  was 
immediately  moved  into  commodious  quarters  in  Wes- 
ton's Block,  Haven  Street.  The  paper  was  enlarged  and 
printed  in  new   type. 

On  the  early  morning  of  June  17,  1883,  the  office  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  which  also  consumed  the 
block  and  much  other  property.  Immediately  an  un- 
occupied store  on  Pleasant  Street  was  secured,  and  the 
task  of  gathering  material  for  a  new  office  was  begun. 
The  next  paper  was   printed   in   Boston,  but  the   subse- 


quent one  was  issued  from  its  own  premises,  press  work 
and  all.  The  office  continued  here  for  some  years.  As 
the  two  sons  became  of  age,  they  were  taken  into  partner- 
ship, Willie  E.  in  1885,  and  J.  Frank  in  1S87,  and  they 
are  now  the  managers  of  the  paper,  the  father  being  a 
confirmed  invalid. 

The  Chronicle  is  now  printed  and  published  in  the  new 
Masonic  Building,  corner  of  Main  and  Haven  Streets, 
where  offices  were  especially  fitted  up  for  it.  A  job 
printing  department  with  all  modern  improvements  is 
connected  with  it.  The  paper  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  has  a  large  circulation,  and  is  respected  as  a 
clean,  honest,  and  newsy  sheet. 


JAMES  W.  GRIMES. 

James  Wilsox  Grimes  was  born  in  Hillsborough,  Hillsborough 
County,  N.  H.,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1865.  His  parents,  Col. 
James  Forsyth  Grimes,  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  who  served 
with  distinction  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  Sarah  Ann 
Jones,  were  natives  of  the  same  town.  His  ancestors  on  his 
father's  side  were  "  Scotch-Irish  "  descent.  Emigrating  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  Argileshire,  Scot.,  to  the  north 
of  Ireland,  they  settled  in  the  province  of  Ulster;  thence  coming  to 
America  in  17 19,  they  located  for  a  time  in  Boston,  and  afterwards 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  were  among  the  original  settlers  of  the 
towns  of  Deering  and  Hillsborough.  On  his  mother's  side,  his 
grandfather,  Eben  Jones,  was  of  Welsh  descent,  while  his  grand- 
mother, Mary  Turner  Carr,  was  of  English  extraction.  Her  father, 
Ensign  Carr,  early  embraced  the  cause  of  independence,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  gallantry  on  many  a  battlefield. 

Mr.  Grimes  was  named  for  a  great-uncle,  James  Wilson  Grimes, 
who  was  the  first  republican  governor  of  Iowa,  and  afterwards 
represented  that  State  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  and  Boston  University.  He 
read  law  with  Hon.  John  F.  Colby,  of  Boston,  and  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1890, 
with  the  degree  of  L.L.  B.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  went  to 
Iowa  with  the  intention  of  settling;  passed  the  examination  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  the  fall  of  1890. 
Returning  East,  he  was  examined  and  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar; 
was  associated  in  business  for  one  year  with  John  H.  Colby,  of 
Boston,  and  then  opened  an  office  for  himself  at  47  Court  Street, 
Boston,  where  he  is  located  at  the  present  time. 

As  the  son  of  a  veteran,  he  is  naturally  interested  in  military 
affairs,  and  is  a  member  of  First  Corps  of  Cadets.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Good  Samaritan  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  organizations  social  in  character. 
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deserved  ;  for  in  his  efforts  to  popularize  the  club,  he  has 
spared  no  time  or  expense,  and  the  spacious  and  well- 
equipped  club-house  is  a  monument  to  his  energy  and 
executive  ability.  The  club  has  taken  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  the  friendly  contests  of  the  Inter-Club- 
League,  composed  of  clubs  representing  our  sister  munici- 
palities of  Melrose,  Maiden,  Chelsea,  Somerville,  and 
Winchester,  and  has  acquitted  itself  in  a  manner  to  bring 
no  discredit  to  our  old  town. 

The  club-house  is  centrally  located  on  Ash  Street,  and 
its  various  apartments,  consisting  of  a  well-furnished  gym- 


S  one  of  our  modern   thinkers 
puts  it,  "  Man  is  naturally  gre- 
garious "  ;  consequently,  to  satisfy 
this  natural  craving  for  compan- 
ionship,   the     Reading     Athletic 
Club  was  formed  in  the  winter  of 
1886-87  f°r  the  avowed  purpose 
of     encouraging    athletic    sports, 
procuring  suitable    diversion    for 
its  members,  and  the  promotion 
of  fellowship  between  them.    From  a  very  small  gathering 
in  February,  1887,  of  twenty- 
six    members,  the    club  has 
grown   steadily,  until  it  now 
has  on  its  roll  upward  of  one 
hundred    and     fifty    names, 
among  whom  are  many  promi- 
nent in  social,  political,  liter- 
ary, and  business  life.     The 
club  has  been  in  the  vanguard 
in  all  matters  which  make  for 
the    prosperity    of    Reading, 
and  is  essentially  a  town  insti- 
tution.    Much  of  its  success 
is  plainly  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  its  officers  are  guid- 
ing  spirits,   have    been    and 
are  now  practically  the  same 
as     when     organized     nine 
years    ago.     Mr.    Dudley  F. 
Hunt,     its    respected    head, 

has, received  the  unusual  compliment  of    nine   successive      nasium,  dancing  hall,  parlor,  whist  room,  bowling  alley, 
elections  to  the  office  of  president,  and  the  honor   is  well      shooting  gallery,  reading  room,  bath  rooms,  and  dressing 

rooms,  cover  an  area 
of  about  eight  thousand 
square  feet.  The  re- 
quirements for  member- 
ship are  simply  that  the 
applicant  must  be  of 
good  character  and  over 
eighteen  years  of  age. 
Its  officers  are  :  D.  F. 
Hunt,  president:  W. 
M.  Scott,  vice-president : 
A.  R.  Prentiss,  secre- 
tary :  E.  N.  Hunt, 
treasurer;  W.  I.  Rug- 
gles,  O.  L.  Beal.  and 
James  Lindsay,  house 
committee,  and  a  gov- 
erning committee  of 
twelve  members,  includ- 
ing the  before-mentioned 
names,  who  meet  the 
second  Thursday  of  each 
month  and  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  club.  The 
entire  club  membership 
participated  in  the  quar- 
base  ball  team  of  the  reading  athletic  club,  1890-91-92.  ter-millennial  celebration. 


TALLY-HO   FROM  THE   READING  ATHLETIC  CLUB, 
In  the  procession  at  Reading's  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Celebration.      (From  a  photo  taken  in  front  of  the  Club  House.) 
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THE  first  meeting  of  brethren  looking  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Reading  was  an 
informal  one.  It  was  held  in  the  month  of  March,  1890, 
in  the  Proctor,  or  Old  Bank  Building,  at  the  corner  of 
Pleasant  and  Main  Streets.  The  first  recorded  meeting 
was  held  at  the  store  of  brother  E.  F.  Brooks,  on  Haven 
Street,  June  11,  of  the  same  year.  It  was  decided  to 
petition  for  a  charter,  which  was  granted  by  the  grand 
lodge  at  its  semi-annual  meeting  the  following  August. 
Below  are  the  names  of  the  charter  members,  with  the 
dates  of  their  respective  initiations  :  — 

Stephen  P.  Kinsley,  P.  G.,  Jan.  24,  1S65;  James  A.  Ellison.  P.  G., 
Sept.  15,  1S73;  R- 
Dana  Southwell,  P.  G., 
April  15,  1S75;  Millard 
F.  Charles,  P.  G.,  July 
18,  1874;  Geo.  H. 
Atkinson,  Oct.  iS,  1S82; 
Adelbert  E.  Batchelcler, 
August  15,  1S79;  Oliver 
L.  Beal,  June  19,  18S2  ; 
William  S.  Bickforcl, 
March  7,  1SS9;  Edward 
F.  Brooks,  Nov.  28, 
1873 ;  Geo.  F.  Buck, 
May  25,  1877  ;  William 
H.  Byers,  Feb.  11. 
1S80;  James  P.  Clem- 
ent, Dec.  4,  1SS2;  Wal 
ter  F.  Cook,  Sept.  2S, 
1S83  ;  John  O.  Dow, 
Oct.  7,  1S74;  Warren 
E.  Eaton,  Oct.  17, 
1873  >  John  H.  Knights, 
May  4,  18S6;  Melvin  H. 
Lowd,  Dec.  7,  1877  ; 
J.  Newell  Nichols, 
March  6,  1S7S  ;  Fred  H. 
Parker,  Nov.  6,  1874; 
Frank  W.  Parker,  Feb. 
25,  1881  ;  Harley  Pren- 
tiss, Oct.  6,  1S73  !  Geo. 
L.  Putnam,  April  13, 
1S66;  Charles  H.  Swain, 
Sept.  18,  i885;Octavius 
N.  Willis,  Nov.  6,  1S74. 

The  lodge  was  in- 
stituted by  the 
officers  of  the  grand 
lodge,  Henry  Den- 
ver, G.  M.,  on  the 
evening  of  Nov.  14, 
1890,     at     Boyce's 

Hall,  on  Woburn  Street.  The  lodge  was  christened 
Security  Lodge,  No.  208  ;  the  names  of  its  first  elective 
officers  are  as  follows:  N.  G.,  James  P.  Clement  ;  V.  G., 
Melvin  H.  Lowd;  treasurer,  George  F.  Buck;  recording 
secretary,  Charles  L.  Walker;  secretary,  Millard  F. 
Charles ;  trustees,  Warren  E.  Eaton,  three  years,  Stephen 
P.  Kinsley,  two  years,  Harley  Prentiss,  one  year.  The 
following  have  served  the  lodge  as  Noble  Grands  since  its 
institution  :  James  P.  Clement,  Melvin  H.  Lowd,  Edward  F. 
Brooks,  Josiah  Green,  John  N.  Nichols,  William  H.  Byers, 
George  F.  Buck,  Walter  F.  Cook,  Ward  C.  Mansfield,  and 
Benjamin  Y.  Smith.     The  next  year  after  the  institution 


ODD  FELLOWS'  BUILDING, 

Woburn  Street,  Reading. 


of  the  lodge,  a  few  of  the  brethren  organized  themselves, 
under  the  name  of  the  Reading  Odd  Fellows'  Building 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  land  and  erecting 
a  building  for  the  use  of  the  new  lodge.  The  following 
brethren  petitioned  for  the  charter  :  James  P.  Clement, 
R.  Dana  Southwell,  Ward  C.  Mansfield,  Millard  F. 
Charles,  Stephen  P.  Kinsley,  Henry  E.  Holden,  and 
George  F.  Buck.  The  charter  was  granted  August  19, 
189 1,  and  the  first  board  of  directors  consisted  of  the 
above-named  brethren,  with  Charles  L.  Richardson  as 
secretary.  Dec.  4,  1S91,  the  association  voted  to  buy 
the  property  known  as  Boyce's  Hall.      The  building  was 

formerly  a  church 
edifice,  built  for  a 
Presbyterian  so- 
ciety. In  July  of 
1893,  the  association 
contracted  with 
Henry  R.  Johnson 
t  o  remodel  the 
building  after  plans 
submitted  by  him- 
self. The  building 
now  consists  of  a 
basement  story,  con- 
taining a  banquet 
room,  a  spacious 
kitchen,  coat  and 
cloak  rooms,  and 
other  conveniences. 
The  middle  story  is 
an  assembly  hall, 
having  a  gallery  and 
capable  of  seating 
five  hundred  per- 
sons. The  third 
and  attic  stories  are 
devoted  to  lodge- 
room  purposes,  fn 
the  third  story  is 
the  lodge  room, 
measuring  forty-five 
by  thirty-five  feet, 
an  anteroom  and  a 
parlor.  The  attic 
story  is  petitioned  off 
into  closets  for  the 
holding  of  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  different  organizations  that  meet  in  the 
room  below.  In  the  tower  is  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
hall  gallery  and  the  lodge  apartments  above.  At  the  top 
is  a  smoking  room.  Security  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.,  having 
leased  the  two  upper  stories  of  the  association  building, 
held  its  first  meeting  in  its  new  quarters,  which  it  had 
fitted  up  at  an  outlay  of  several  hundred  dollars,  on  the 
evening  of  March  9,  1894.  Early  in  its  history,  June  5, 
1891,  the  lodge  chose  a  committee  and  instructed  them  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  towards  organizing  a  Rebekah 
lodge.  August  13,  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  grand 
lodge,   and    on   October    29,    the  lodge    was    instituted. 
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DR.  AZEL  AMES,  bom  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  August  16, 
1845,  married  most  happily,  Oct.  10,  1866,  Sarah 
D.  T.,  daughter  of  Dea.  Elijah  and  Sarah  A.  (Thomas) 
Ames,  of  Marshfield.  He  received  his  medical  degree  from 
Harvard  University  in  1871  ;  settled  in  practise  in  Wake- 
field in  March  of  that  year,  at  once  identifying  himself  with 
the  activities  of  the  community.  He  quickly  gained  rec- 
ognition in  his  profession  ;  was  secretary  for  several  years 
of  the  East  Middlesex  Medical  Society,  holding  all  other 
offices  in  its  gift.  He  secured  the  creation  of  Wakefield's 
first  independent  board  of  health,  being  for  several  years 
its  secretary  and  executive  officer,  framing,  in  1872,  the 
"  Wakefield  Code  "  of  health  regulations,  which  have 
been  widely  adopted.  He  promoted  the  organization  of 
the  "  Review  Club,"  an  association  efficient  in  produc- 
ing many  needed  improvements  and  reforms,  including 
the  famous  "  Review  Club 
Lectures."  The  same  factors 
purchased  the  Wakefield 
Banner,  making  it  the  Wake- 
field Citizen,  and  an  influen- 
tial journal  in  the  county, 
Dr.  Ames  being  its  chief 
editor,  later  its  sole  proprie- 
tor. In  1873-4,  he  wrote 
"  The  Work  of  Local  Boards 
of  Health"  for  the  State 
Board,  conducted  and  pub- 
lished the  report  of  an 
inquiry  into  "  The  Sanitary 
Condition  of  Working  Peo- 
ple," for  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor,  and  a  small 
volume,  "  Sex  in  Industry," 
a  plea  for  the  working  girl, 
which  brought  its  author 
some  repute,  being  reprinted 
entire  by  the  British  journal, 
Public  Health. 

In  1873,  Dr.  Ames  began 
that  earnest  advocacy  of  a 
general  water  supply  for 
Wakefield  which  caused  him 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  its 
chief  promoters.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  water  com- 
mittee of  the  town,  and  wrote  the  report  submitted  and 
published  by  it.  An  original  director  of  the  Quanna- 
powitt  Water  Company,  his  labors  for  the  water  supply 
ceased  only  with  the  construction  of  the  works  by  this 
company  as  reorganized.  He  early  connected  himself 
with  the  Congregational  church  of  the  town,  a  member- 
ship he  still  retains,  and  with  its  Sabbath  school,  in  which 
he  occupied  nearly  every  position  in  its  administration. 
He  was  actively  associated  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  tem- 
perance reform,  and  kindred  movements,  was  fine  mem- 
ber of  the  Richardson  Light  Guard,  and  member  of  the 
horticultural,  benevolent,  and  other  societies.  His  in- 
terest in  sanitary  science  early  created  large  demands 
upon  his  attention,  offering  a  field  of  labor  so  attractive 
that  he  relinquished  for   it  the  considerable  practise  he 


DR.  AZEL  AMES 


had  acquired.  His  contributions  to  leading  medical  jour- 
nals, and  to  the  shelves  of  the  anatomical  collections  of 
Harvard  and  of  the  National  Museum  at  Washington, 
his  honorary  memberships  in  medical  societies,  etc.,  in- 
dicate the  estimate  placed  upon  his  professional  work. 
He  was  often  chosen  as  moderator  of  town  and  parish 
meetings,  member  of  committees,  upon  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  public  library  (some  of  whose  reports  he 
wrote  and  whose  catalogue  system  he  entirely  remodeled;, 
as  delegate  to  numerous  political  and  other  conventions, 
etc.,  and  was  influential  in  securing  the  creation  of  the 
First  District  Court  at  Wakefield,  and  representation 
upon  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  Active  polit- 
ically, he  never  sought  local  office,  but  became  a  candi- 
date for  representative  to  the  legislature  in  1878,  and 
was  elected.     His  service   in  the  legislature  was  chiefly 

upon  sanitary  lines.  He  was 
member  and  clerk  of  the 
committee  on  public  health  ; 
secured  the  passage  of  the 
bill  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  steam  from  locomotive 
valves,  and  defeated  the  bill 
to  limit  anatomical  science 
(for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  officers  of  Har- 
vard University,  his  alma 
mater,  and  the  special  thanks 
of  his  old  instructor,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes).  Possess- 
ing an  honorable  record  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
having  been  commissioned 
as  a  first  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers on  his  eighteenth  birth- 
day (coming  of  military 
stock,  his  four  great-grand- 
fathers having  all  been  Rev- 
olutionary soldiers,  and  his 
grandfather  an  officer  in  the 
War  of  18 1 2).  he  became  a 
comrade  of  the  G.  A.  R.  in 
1868,  and  was  elected  com- 
mander of  Post  12  of  Wake- 
field in  1878,  being  thrice  reelected,  and  was  successively 
elected  member  of  the  council  of  administration,  medical 
director  of  the  department,  and  surgeon-general.  He 
retains  his  membership  in  the  post,  and  in  various  other 
organizations  of  the  town.  He  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Long  a  member  of  the  Mass.  Metropolitan  Drainage 
Commission.  A  wide  traveler  and  student,  he  has  spent 
much  time  in  Europe,  holding  commissions  from  both 
State  and  nation,  being  also  delegate  to  two  international 
sanitary  congresses.  Descended  from  both  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan  stock,  a  member  of  leading  antiquarian  societies, 
he  has  cultivated  acquaintance  with,  and  written  much 
upon,  colonial  history  and  genealogy,  compiling  inter  alia 
the  "  History  of  the  Ames  Family  in  America."  Since 
1890,  Dr.  Ames  has  resided  in  his  native  city.  His  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  a  daughter,  were  born  in  Wakefield. 
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GEORGE  HIRAM  SWEETSER,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Wakefield,  who 
has  long  been  unostentatiously  identified  with  her  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  Sweetser  was  born  in  South  Reading,  now  Wake- 
field, Sept.  15,  1830.  His  father  was  the  late  Hiram 
Sweetser,  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth  (Healey)  Sweetser, 
was  born  in  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  but  came  to  this 
town  when  quite  young,  and  now  resides  here,  in  her 
ninety-third  year,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  reasonable 
health.  Mr.  Sweetser  comes  of  sturdy  and  honorable 
Puritan  lineage,  represented  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Charlestown  and  Maiden.  His  ancestors  came  to  the 
old  parish  of  Reading  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  have  since  had  prominent  and  worthy  par- 
ticipation in  the  religious,  educational,  and  business  life 
of  the  community,  as  the 
local  annals  and  the  pages 
of  this  volume  bear  ample 
evidence. 

Mr.  Sweetser's  grand- 
father was  John  Sweetser, 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  enlisting  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen  years,  standing  on 
"  tiptoe  "  in  order  to  pass 
enlistment  examination.  He 
was  in  the  battle  of  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  served 
throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  war.  Afterwards  he 
gave  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing, and  at  one  time  had 
three  large  farms  under  his 
management,  besides  being 
engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoes.  The  old  home- 
stead was  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Lowell  and  Vernon 
Streets.  It  was  burned  a 
number  of  years  ago,  being 
then  known  as  the  Cush- 
man  estate.  In  this  house 
were  born  all  his  children,  as  well  as  all  the  children  of 
his  son,  Hiram  Sweetser.  He  also  owned  and  subse- 
quently occupied  the  house  and  place  now  the  pleasant 
home  of  Moses  P.  Parker,  diagonally  opposite  the  old 
homestead  estate.  John  Sweetser  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
Sweetser,  who  died  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  In 
Eaton's  "  History  of  Reading,"  he  is  recorded  as  "  a  man 
of  intelligence,  punctuality,  and  probity."  John  died  in 
1847.  His  second  wife,  Rebecca  (Hawkes),  died  in  1866, 
aged  one  hundred  years  lacking  two  months.  His  son 
Hiram  was  born  in  1802,  and  occupied  the  homestead  on 
Vernon  Street  until  185 1,  when  he  removed  to  Eaton 
Street,  to  the  residence  now  of  N.  E.  Cutler,  and  later 
erected  and  occupied  the  house  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  now  the  residence  of  his  widow.  He  was  a 
valued  citizen  of  the  town. 


GEORGE   H.  SWEETSER. 


George  H.  Sweetser,  after  completing  his  schooling, 
learned  the  shoemaker's  trade,  but  inheriting  from  his 
grandfather  a  love  for  farming,  has  always  identified  him- 
self with  farming  interests.  He  is  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Wakefield  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Society,  and  has  held  the  offices  of  president  and  secretary, 
each,  for  a  number  of  years.  He  always  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  its  annual  exhibitions,  contributing  the  products  of 
his  own  labor  and  effort,  and  closely  allied  himself  with 
all  its  concerns.  He  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  to  enter 
the  high  school  when  it  was  originally  established,  grad- 
uating after  a  useful  course  of  study.  He  w-as  for  thirty 
years  closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Wakefield,  being  clerk  of  the  society 
for  twenty-eight  years  and  collector  for  fifteen  years.  He 
served  with  ability  as  a  member  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, in  the  construction 
of  the  present  Baptist  church 
edifice,  and  was  especially 
zealous  and  efficient  in  col- 
lecting funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. As  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school,  as  teacher 
in  the  same  for  many  years, 
and  as  chorister,  he  was  an 
earnest  and  conscientious 
worker  in  that  important 
branch  of  church  work. 

Mr.  Sweetser  has  always 
been  interested  in  public 
affairs  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  native  town,  and  this 
spirit  of  local  patriotism  has 
led  him  to  faithfully  attend 
the  town  meetings,  and  use 
his  voice  and  influence  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  public 
welfare.  He  has  been  hon- 
ored with  several  town 
offices,  and  has  frequently 
served  on  important  com- 
mittees entrusted  with  spe- 
cific matters  relating  to  town 
business.  For  two  years  he  served  as  superintendent  of 
streets,  at  the  time  when  the  old  system  of  road  commis- 
sioners was  abolished.  Mr.  Sweetser  became  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  Wakefield  Savings  Bank  soon 
after  its  formation,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
served  on  its  board  of  trustees,  and  for  the  past  six 
years  has  been  a  member  of  the  investment  committee. 
His  first  wife  was  Hannah  E.,  the  daughter  of  Capt. 
Loel  Sweetser,  and  two  children  are  now  living,  Clara  J. 
and  Lyman  E.  Sweetser.  His  second  wife,  Annie  Evelyn 
Kingman,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Samuel  Kingman, 
who,  for  twenty-two  years,  was  postmaster  of  Wakefield. 
Mr.  Sweetser  is  highly  respected  as  a  careful  and  conserva- 
tive man  of  business,  and  in  recognition  of  these  impor- 
tant qualifications  was  selected  as  executor  and  trustee  of 
the  large  estate  of  Jonathan  Nichols,  late  of  Wakefield. 
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CELEBRATION  EXPENSES. 

Wakefield  Executive  Committee's  Report. 

Chester  W.  Eaton,  Esq.,  Chairman  General  Committee. 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  Executive  Committee  appointed  by  the  General 
Committee  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report :  —  On  Feb.  27, 
1894,  our  committee  met  and  organized  by  electing  Edwin  C.  Miller 
as  chairman  and  Everett  W.  Eaton  as  secretary.  Edwin  C.  Miller, 
C.  F.  Woodward,  M.  Low,  and  C.  H.  Spencer  were  nominated  to 
act  with  the  chairman  of  the  general  committee  on  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  three  towns.  The  next  meeting  of  our  committee  was 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  2S,  and  a  meeting  was  held  on  every 
Wednesday  evening  from  that  time  on  until  after  the  celebration. 
Sub-committees  having  been  appointed  by  the  general  committee, 
they  were  requested  to  submit  estimates  of  the  amount  of  money 
desired  by  them  in  order  to  carry  out  the  features  of  the  day  of  which 
they  had  charge.  The  estimates  were  as  follows  :  — 
Procession  and  out-door  music  .....        $590.00 

Historic  and  literary  exercises  ......  100.00 

Press 30.00 

Grand  stands     .         .         .         .         .         .         .         •         ■  350.00 

Programs,  badges,  and  printing  .....  250.00 

Decorations  and  tablets    .......  650.00 

Invitations  (no  estimates  presented)  .... 

Fireworks  and  salutes        .......  250.00 

Law  and  order  .........  130.00 

Reception  and  entertainment  of  guests  (no  estimate  pre- 
sented)   ......... 

Evening  exercises  in  towrn  hall  (no  estimate  presented)    . 

Games  and  races        ........  250.00 

Transportation,  carriages,  and  barges        ....  450.00 

Location   of   historic   spots    (included    in    estimates    for 

decorations  and  tablets) 
Exhibition  of  historic  articles    ......  50.00 

Bureau  of  information,  booths,  tents,  and  refreshment 
stands,  and  book  of  proceedings  (no  estimates 
presented)        ........ 

$3,100.00 
It  being  evident  that  the  sum  appropriated  would  be  exceeded 
unless  some  of  the  features  planned  were  abandoned,  it  was  voted 
to  do  away  with  the  committee  on  grand  stands  and  on  evening 
exercises  in  the  town  hall.  The  procession  being  one  of  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  day,  at  an  early  meeting,  Col.  C.  F.  Woodward 
(chairman  of  the  committee  on  procession  and  out-door  music)  was 
elected  chief  marshal.  This  committee  was  authorized  to  extend 
an  invitation  to  the  following  organizations  to  participate  in  the 
parade  :  —  Major  Taylor's  battalion  of  the  6th  Regiment,  M.  V.  M., 
and  the  signal  corps  attached  to  the  same;  H.  M.  Warren  Post  12, 
G.  A.  R. ;  Sons  of  Veterans  ;  Wakefield  High  School  Cadets  ;  fire- 
men of  Reading,  North  Reading,  and  Wakefield,  including  the 
Veteran  Firemen ;  the  Hugh  de  Payens  Commandery,  of  Melrose ; 
the  Newburyport  Veteran  Association,  and  to  all  trades,  business 
concerns,  clubs,  societies,  etc.,  in  Wakefield.  It  was  also  decided  to 
have  the  school  children  of  Wakefield  ride  in  barges.  The  Hugh 
de  Payens  Commandery  and  the  Newburyport  Veterans  at  the  last 
moment  were  unable  to  come.  The  Richardson  Light  Guard  was 
the  only  company  of  the  6th  Regiment  battalion  which  was  able  to 
turn  out  for  the  occasion,  so  Company  D  and  Company  I  of  Lynn, 
belonging  to  the  8th  Regiment,  were  invited,  and  they,  willingly 
accepting,  in  addition  to  our  home  company  made  a  feature  of  the 
parade.  The  following  sums  of  money  were  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  this  committee  :  — 

Music  (4  bands) $400.00 

Use  of  fire  department  in  entertaining  guests,  etc.,     .  .        100.00 

Prizes 100.00 

Watering  streets 15.00 

Display  by  fire  wards  ........         25.00 

Transportation  and  other  expenses      .....         60.00 

$690.00 

By  an  early  vote,  the   committee  on  invitations   (of  which  S.  K. 

Hamilton  was  chairman)  was  authorized  to  prepare  an  engraved  in- 


vitation to  be  sent  out  to  the  guests  of  the  town,  and  also  to  prepare 
an  invitation  to  be  issued  jointly  by  the  citizens  of  the  three  towns. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  place  the  latter  invitations 
on  sale  at  five  cents  per  copy,  and  five  thousand  were  ordered  for 
this  purpose.  However,  on  account  of  unavoidable  delays  these 
were  not  put  out  in  time,  and  were,  therefore,  a  source  of  expense 
instead  of  profit,  as  planned,  realizing  only  S16.22.  The  selection  of 
the  names  of  those  who  were  to  be  the  guests  of  the  town  was  also 
left  to  this  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  of  these 
invitations  were  sent  out  to  public  officials  and  others,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  were  accepted.  For  the  use  of  this  committee  S273.65  was 
appropnated.  To  furnish  carriages  for  these  guests  and  barges  for 
the  school  children  was  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  transporta- 
tion, carriages,  and  barges,  of  which  Wm.  H.  Atwell,  Jr.,  was  chair- 
man.    A  general  invitation  was  extended  to  the  school  children  to 


LOUIS   E.  HAWES. 

Louis  Edwin  Hawes,  born  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  27,  1S60. 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  at  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  graduating  from  the  civil  engineer- 
ing department  of  the  latter  place  in  June,  1SS2,  with  the  degTee  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  He  first  appeared  in  Wakefield,  in  1SS3.  as 
principal  assistant  engineer  on  the  construction  of  the  \\  akefield  and 
Stoneham  Water  Works  ;  and  on  June  16,  1SS6,  married  Hattie 
Maria  Emerson,  twin  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stillman 
Emerson,  of  this  town  ;  since  which  time  he  has  resided  here  as 
much  as  his  business  would  permit,  obtaining  a  permanent  residence 
in  1892,  by  the  purchase  of  the  McKay  estate  on  Avon  Street. 

Mr.  Hawes  is  a  civil  and  hydraulic  engineer,  making  a  specialty 
of  matters  pertaining  to  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  has 
designed  and  constructed  important  engineering  works  at  Province- 
tow-n,  Needham,  Lexington,  and  many  other  places  in  New  England 
and  the  West,  being  established  in  business  for  himself  since  iSSS. 
with  an  office  at  75  State  Street,  Boston.  The  Wakefield  sewerage 
committee  of  1S92,  after  investigations,  surveys,  and  designs  by  him. 
reported  upon  a  system  of  sewerage  for  the  town,  which  received  the 
indorsement  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  work  included 
incidentally  the  preparation  of  a  new  map  of  the  town  on  a  large  scale, 
showing  it  as  a  whole,  with  contours,  changes  in  town  lines,  and 
street  additions  since  the  J.  B.  Beers  map  of  1S74.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  New  England  Water 
Works  Association,  the  Wakefield  Board  of  Trade,  and  is  chairman 
of  the  1S95-6  committee  on  sewerage. 
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ride  in  the  procession,  and  so  many  accepted,  that  at  one  time  it  was 
a  problem  how  to  furnish  barges  enough  for  their  use.  Your  com- 
mittee did  not  feel  that  it  was  right  to  discriminate  in  this  matter, 
so,  notwithstanding  the  cost,  every  scholar  who  so  desired  rode  in  a 
barge.  The  number  must  have  exceeded  eight  hundred.  The  sum 
of  $553.50  was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  this  committee. 


CHARLES  B.  BOWMAN, 
Wakefield  Postmaster  in  1S94. 

To  entertain  the  guests  of  the  town  after  the  dismissal  of  the 
procession  and  before  the  exercises  in  the  town  hall,  was  the  duty 
of  the  committee  on  reception  and  entertainment  of  guests,  of  which 
Geo.  H.  Maddock  was  chairman.  The  use  of  the  lower  room  in  the 
Wakefield  Block  was  kindly  permitted,  and  in  this  room,  properly 
decorated,  a  lunch  was  served.  Through  an  invitation  from  this 
committee,  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  assisted  at  this 
lunch  in  entertaining  the  guests  of  the  town.  The  sum  of  $300  %vas 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  this  committee.  A  committee  of  which 
Mr.  Low  was  chairman  had  charge  of  providing  food  for  the  militia, 
the  musicians,  the  police,  and  carriage  and  barge  drivers,  etc.  The 
sum  of  $160  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The  local  fire 
department,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $roo  paid  them  from  the 
money  appropriated  to  the  procession  committee,  entertained  the 
visiting  firemen  and  the  members  of  the  Veteran  Firemen's  Associa- 
tion. Through  an  entertainment  in  the  town  hall  they  raised  an 
additional  sum  of  money,  which  was  used  in  providing  a  proper  uni- 
form, and  enabled  them  to  make  so  marked  and  favorable  appear- 
ance in  the  parade.  The  committee  on  decorations  and  tablets  of 
which  Mr.  E.  N.  Heath  was  chairman,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mittee on  location  of  historic  spots,  of  which  C.  F.  Mansfield  was 
chairman,  procured  a  number  of  neatly  lettered  signs  and  used  them 
to  designate  many  of  the  old  historic  buildings  and  places  in  town. 
They  also  had  the  town  hall,  both  inside  and  out,  the  public  school 
buildings,  and  the  fire  department  building  properly  decorated.  For 
the  use  of  this  committee,  the  sum  of  $225  was  appropriated.  For 
the  use  of  the  committee  on  games  and  races,  of  which  W.  A.  Cutter 
was  chairman,  the  sum  of  $150  was  appropriated.  The  committee 
on  fireworks  and  salutes,  of  which  J.  Fred  Parker  was  chairman, 
provided  a  fine  display  of  fireworks  in  the  evening,  on  the  Park  ;  and 
through  the  use  of  dynamite,  salutes  were  fired  at  sunrise,  noon,  and 
sunset,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Governor  and  staff.  They  also 
arranged  for  the  proper  ringing  of  the  bells.  For  the  use  of  this 
committee,  the  sum  of  $256  was  appropriated.  The  committee  on 
law  and  order,  of  which  O.  V.  Waterman  was  chairman,  arranged 
•  for  police  officers  from  neighboring  towns,  and  also  for  a  corps  of 
trained  detectives  from  Boston,  whose  duty  was  to  prevent  well- 
known  crooks  from  doing  any  work  in  the  town.     Circulars  were 


also  printed  giving  information  in  regard  to  the  location  of  toilet 
rooms  for  women  in  charge  of  proper  attendants,  and  where  help 
could  be  quickly  found  for  the  sick  or  the  injured.  For  the  use  of 
this  committee,  the  sum  of  $7355  was  appropriated. 

The  committee  on  the  press,  of  which  W.  L.  Coon  was  chairman, 
procured  suitable  headquarters  for  the  newspaper  men  visiting  the 
town.  This  committee  also  had  many  interesting  articles  prepared 
before  the  celebration  for  the  Boston  papers  and  for  others,  notably 
one  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald.  Your  committee 
sent  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  writer  of  this  article.  The  sum  of  $30 
was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  this  committee.  The  committee  on 
programs,  badges,  and  printing,  of  which  E.  W.  Eaton  was  chair- 
man, in  consideration  of  being  furnished  with  twenty-five  hundred 
copies  of  the  book  free  of  cost,  arranged  to  indorse  the  book  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  C.  W.  and  W.  E.  Eaton,  as  an  official  souvenir  of 
the  celebration  for  circulation  before  and  on  the  day  of  the  celebra- 
tion. On  account  of  the  great  cost  of  this  book  in  preparation, 
Messrs.  Eaton  made  a  later  proposition  that  they  should  have  the 
sole  control  of  the  edition  of  the  souvenir,  agreeing  to  sell  the  same 
at  ten  cents  per  copy,  and  to  give  to  the  committee  five  cents  for 
each  copy  sold.  This  was  accepted,  and  $1 10  was  realized  from  this 
source.  The  committee  also  furnished  posters  which  were  put  up 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  badges  for  the  members  of  the  different 
committees,  and  postage,  notices,  and  stationery  for  general  use. 
For  the  use  of  this  committee,  the  sum  of  $200. S7  was  appropriated. 
The  committee  on  historic,  literary,  and  musical  entertainment,  of 
which  C.  W.  Eaton  was  chairman,  had  charge  of  the  exercises  in 
the  town  hall.  The  matter  of  compensation  to  the  parties  taking 
part  in  the  program  for  the  afternoon  was  left  with  them,  and 
for  their  use  the  sum  of  $100  was  appropriated.  The  sum  of  $25 
was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  committee  on  exhibition  of 
historic  articles,  of  which  Edward  Mansfield  was  chairman.  A  suit- 
able room  was  procured  and  many  old  and  interesting  relics  of  past 
days  were  on  exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 


D.   S.   COLES,  A.   M.,   M.   D., 

Resident  Physician  of  Wakefield.     Graduate  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J., 
and  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine. 

There  being  a  misunderstanding  between  the  towns  of  Reading 
and  Wakefield  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  book  of  proceed- 
ings, the  matter  was  considered  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  three 
towns.  A  proposition  by  Messrs.  Twombly  and  Loring  considering 
the  publication  of  a  book  of  proceedings  was  made  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee and  reported  to  the  general  committee.     It  being  indorsed 
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by  the  general  committee,  and  the  committee  on  book  of  proceed- 
ings, of  which  W.  S.  Greenough  was  chairman,  being  relieved  of 
further  consideiation  of  the  subject,  the  executive  committee  recon- 
sidered its  vote  appropriating  $250  for  the  use  of  this  committee  on 
book  of  proceedings,  and  authorized  its  chairman  to  sign  a  contract 
agreeing  to  pay  Messrs.  Twombly  and  Loring  $250  in  consideration 
of  their  publishing  a  book  of  proceedings  under  certain  conditions. 

The  committee  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  R.  G.  Eaton, 
W.  H.  Coon,  and  Wm.  E.  Kernan,  who  volunteered  to  take  charge 


The  following  amounts  were  spent  by  the  d 

Procession  and  out-door  music 

Historic,  literary,  and  musical  entertainment 

Press  ...... 

Programs,  badges,  and  printing 
Decorations  and  tablets    . 
Invitations  ..... 

Eireworks  and  salutes 

Law  and  order  ..... 

Reception  and  entertainment  of  guests 
Games  and  races        .... 

Transportation,  carriages  and  barges 
Exhibition  of  historic  articles  . 
Refreshments  for  militia  . 


fferent  committees: 
S614 


'5-1 
200 
172 

27Z 
256, 

64 
237 
L3' 
553 

'4 


18 

75 
94 
87 
35 
65 
00 

55 
67 


5" 

73 
80 


Still  due  on  book  of  proceedings 


52,788.09 
250.00 


$3,038.09 

The  receipts  were  $3,000  from  the  town  appropriation,  $16.22 
from  the  committee  on  invitations,  and  $110  from  Messrs.  Eaton 
and  Eaton,  —  $3,126.22. 

Leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  town  of  $SS.I3. 
Your  committee  held  seventeen  meetings  in  all,  and  wish,  in 
closing,  to  express  their  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  general  com- 
mittee who  were  members  of  the  sub-committees,  for  their  faithful 
work  in  assisting  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the  day,  and  for  so 
faithfully  keeping  the  expenses  within  the  appropriation,  thus  pre- 
venting the  calling  for  any  subscription,  and  permitting  a  small 
balance  to  be  returned  to  the  town. 

EDWIN  C.  MILLER,  Chairman. 
EVERETT  W.  EATON,  Secretary. 


CALVIN    L.  MARTIN. 


Calvin  L.  Martin,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Freeze)  Martin, 
was  born  at  Cardwell,  N.  B.,  June  28,  1852.  He  attended  the 
common  schools,  passing  through  the  different  grades,  but  was 
unable  to  graduate  from  the  high  school  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family.  At  seventeen  he  began  railroading,  which  vocation  he  has 
since  followed,  at  present  being  station  agent  at  Reading.  He  is 
also  engaged  in  the  retail  coal  and  wood  business.  May  30,  1S77 
he  married  Julia  Frances  Weston,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Weston,  who  settled  in  Reading  in  1644.  His  two  children  are 
both  deceased.  Mr.  Martin  was  one  of  the  democratic  candidates 
for  the  fourteenth  Middlesex  district  in  the  campaign  of  1891,  being 
defeated  by  only  four  votes.  He  is  a  member  of  Security  Lodge 
208,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Quannapowitt  Tribe  150,  I.  O.  R.  M. 

of  an  ambulance  and  furnish  medical  service  free  during  the  day. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  the  two  militia  companies  from 
Lynn,  the  Reading  high  school  cadets,  the  signal  corps,  and  the 
firemen  of  Reading  and  North  Reading  for  participating  in  our 
parade.  In  conclusion,  the  following  appropriations  were  made  to 
the  different  committees  :  — 

Procession  and  out-door  music 

Historical,  literary,  and  musical  entertainment 

Press  ...... 

Programs,  badges,  and  printing 
Decorations  and  tablets     . 
Invitations  ..... 

Fireworks  and  salutes 

Law  and  order  ..... 

Reception  and  entertainment  of  guests 
Games  and  races        .... 

Transportation,  carriages  and  barges 
Exhibition  of  historic  articles   . 
Book  of  proceedings 
Refreshments  for  militia,  etc.    . 

$3,296.07 


$690.00 

ment 

1 00.00 

30.00 

200.S7 

225.00 

273-6S 

256.00 

73-55 

300.00 

1 50.00 

562.00 

25.00 

250.00 

1 60.00 

EXPENDITURES,    QUARTER=MILLENNIAL    CEL= 
EBRATION,   TOWN   OF    READING. 

The   following   celebration   expenditures  will  be  read 
with  interest :  — 


AMBULANCE. 


E.  F.  Brooks,  ambulance 


BAND    MUSIC. 


Reeves'  American  Band,  music 
Salem  Cadet  Band,  music 
Woburn  Brass  Band,  music 
Everett  Fife  and  Drum  Corps,  music 
Woman's  Auxiliary,  refreshments 


R.  F.  Loring,  horse  hire 

R.  A.  White,  horse  hire 

M.  Forbes  &  Son,  teaming  ties  . 

Citizens'  Gas  Light  Co.,  tar 

G.  H.  Atkinson,  kerosene  . 


JM72.50 

14275 
S7.50 
75.00 
24.00 


BO 

NFIRE. 

S2.00 
6.00 

ies 

10.00 

7.00 
5-53 

BUREAU    OF    INFORMATION. 


W.  C.  Kendall,  use  of  tent 
M.  Hutchinson,  lettering  . 
Copeland  &  Bowser,  cotton 


loth 


52.00 
I.50 

■45 


BANQUET. 


Receipts  from  tickets 
Disbursements  as  follows  . 


SS99.50 


Si  5.00 


501.75 


3°. 


!-95 


141.07 
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W.  I.  Ruggles,  postage 

J.  L.  Mcintosh,  checks 

J.  D.  Vahquet,  caterer 

Everett  Parker,  services 

N.  D.  Stoodley,  envelopes 

Francis  Bros.,  lighting  hall 

Folsom  Bros.,  labor   . 

H.  B.  Badger,  janitor 

W.  Bancroft,  canopy  . 

W.  H.  Twombly  &  Sons,  printing 

L.  Barta  &  Co.,  programs  . 

G.  L.  Parker,  expenses 

James  Robertson,  carpenter 

Wakefield  Citizen,  advertising   . 

Col.  Wm.  Beals,  decorating 

Beacon  Male  Quartette 

C.  W.  Allen,  chairs   . 

J.  P.  Clement,  expressage  . 


CARRIAGES. 
Frank  E.  Crafts,  carriages         .         .         .         . 

DECORATIONS. 
Col.  Wm.  Beals,  decorations    .... 

FIRE    DEPARTMENT. 
E.  C.  Nichols,  horses  for  fire  department 


JSl.08 

1.50 
505.40 

2.50 
1 1.60 
10.50 

6.50 

575 

4.00 

22.50 

19.50 

.65 

3-5° 
6.25 
30.00 
41.60 
35.00 
50.00 


HALLS  AND  TENTS. 
Reading,  Odd    Fellows    Building    Association, 

rent  hall       ....... 

Reading,  Odd    Fellows    Building   Association, 

rent  hall       ....... 

Mabel  J.  Black,  rent  hall 

GRAND    STAND. 
W.  Bancroft,  labor  and  material 

PROCESSION. 
Francis  Bros.,  sundries 
J.  D.  Valiquet,  caterer 
Will  S.  Kinsley,  services    . 
Reading  Laundry,  washing  towels 
H.  Prentiss,  expenses 
G.  A.  R.  Post  194 


POLICE. 


W.  O.  Dockendorf,  services 
Albert  Tyler,  services 
John  O'Brien,  services 
J.  Henry  Orr,  services 
W.  E.  Cushman,  services  . 
D.  W.  Berry,  services 
G.  L.  Flint,  services   . 
W.  E.  Gray,  services 
J.  P.  Clement,  services 
A.  H.  Clough,  services 
A.  T.  Perkins,  services 

Amount  carried  forward, 


$S.oo 

15.00 
1 50.00 


$13.91 

219.00 

1. 00 

4.40 

27.83 
50.00 


$5.00 
6.25 
7.50 
5.50 
6.25 

S.75 
5.00 
5.00 
1.30 
5.00 
5.00 

$60.37 


.*757-83 


37 1  20 


36.00 


FIREWORKS. 

J.  P.  Clement,  expressage 

$  .25 

B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  freight        .... 

■2S 

Henry  Casey,  services        .... 

2.00 

Francis  Bros.,  sundries       .... 

•7^ 

E.  Wright,  carpentering     .... 

3.00 

II.  II.  Tilton  &  Co.,  red-fire 

44.50 

50.72 

FINANCE. 

H.  C.  Dimond  &  Co.,  stamps    . 

.65 

HISTORIC    PLACES. 

A.  P.  Dane,  signs      ...... 

12.00 

173.00 


1 59.00 


316.14 


Amount  brought  forward. 
City  of  Boston,  services     . 
Joseph  II.  Brown,  services 
J.  N.  Nichols,  services 
F.  S.  Vermille,  services 
F'rancis  Bros.,  sundries 
A.  S.  Tuttle,  services 
F.  D.  Merrill,  services 
C.  W.  Witham,  services    . 
Henry  Stock,  services 
W.  B.  Mears,  meals   . 
W.  B.  Mears,  meals    . 
J.  II.  Whelton,  services 
F.  S.  Vermille,  services 
A.  H.  Clough,  services 
F.  II.  Shattuck,  services    . 
City  of  Lowell,  services     . 
W.  E.  Thorn,  services 
W.  F.  Cook,  services 


Less  amount  received  from  permits 


$60.37 
45.02 

7-2S 

7.00 

5.00 

.So 

16.14 

12.15 

7-2S 
6.00 

24-37 
1.90 

5.00 
1.50 
1.50 
5-5° 
54-55 
2.50 
2.50 

$266.48 


PRINTING    AND    ADVERTISING. 


L.  Barta  &  Co.,  printing     . 

C.  M.  Barrows  &  Co.,  printing  . 

W.  H.  Twombly  &  Son,  printing 

W.  S.  Kinsley,  stationery  . 

E.  E.  Parker,  posting  bills 

J.  P.  Clement,  expressage  books 

W.  S.  Kinsley,  distributing  program 

J.  P.  Clement,  expressage 


$197  49 
Less  amount  received  from  sale  of  programs         '3-20 


7-75 

62.29 

9.05 

.50 

•!5 

s 

9.00 

'•35 

PRESS. 


W.  II.  Willis,  cigars  . 

F.  W.  Danforth,  sign 

C.  A.  Loring,  sundries 

C.  J.  Peters  &  Son,  electrotype 

Winship,  Daniels  &  Co.,  printing 


53-75 

'•75 
4.80 
5.50 
2.00 


RECEPTION    AND    INVITATION. 


J.  A.  Dill,  refreshments 

W.  H.  Brett  Engraving  Co.,  engraving 

F.  A.  Winship,  postage 

Boston  Regalia  Co.,  badges 

Less  badges  sold        .... 


SALARIES. 
W.  S.  Kinsley,  secretary  general  committee       .     $100.00 
D.  T.  Bickford,  secretary  executive  committee  87.84 


$66.25 

80.00 

6.70 

33-°° 

26.40 



6.60 

SCHOOL    REGIMENT. 

F.  E.  Whittemore,  ch $350.00 

Kirk  Sweetser,  field  for  parade           .         .         .  200.00 

LOAN    AND    ART    COLLECTION. 

F'rancis  Bros.,  sundries       .....  $2.57 

C.  J.  Nichols,  watching -5-00 

C.  M.  Barrows  &  Co.,  printing  ....  S.25 

Allen  Hall  &  Co.,  decorating     ....  3.S2 

Allen  Hall  &  Co.,  decorating     ....  '5—5 

J.  P.  Clement,  expressage           ....  S.65 


$246.48 


184.29 


1 7. So 


■59-55 


187.S4 


550.00 


Amount  ca  rricd forwa  rd 


$63.54 
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EDWARD   B.  EAMES. 


Edward  Bradley  E.AMESwas  born  in  North  Wilmington,  Mass., 
April  15,  1856.  His  parents  were  Nathan  B.  and  Sarah  W.  Eames. 
He  received  a  common  school  education.  In  1SS1,  he  moved  to 
Reading  and  engaged  in  the  ice,  coal,  and  lumber  business  for  a 
number  of  years.  At  present  he  is  a  member  of  the  wholesale  com- 
mission firm  of  Berry  and  Howard,  of  Boston.  Jan.  21,  1S80,  he 
married  Clara  Louise  Young.  They  have  a  daughter,  Louise 
Bradley.  For  three  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Street 
Commissioners  of  Reading.  He  is  a  member  of  Good  Samaritan 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Hugh  de  Payens  Com- 
mandery,  of  Melrose,  Security  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  Reading  Athletic  Club. 


Amount  brought  forwa 

rd 

$63-54 

F.  W.  Danforth.  signs 

1. 00 

E.  Wight,  carpentering 

2.63 

H.  P.  Bosson,  insurance     . 

10.72 

W.  Bancroft,  brick,  etc. 

2.00 

Copeland  &  Bowser,  sundries    . 

4.50 

Francis  Bros.      ..... 

1-44 

School  Committee,  gas 

10.00 

Murdock  Parlor  Grate  Co.,  sundries 

5.00 

#100.83 

Receipts  from  admissions           .         .        $4175 

Expenses  paid  from  receipts  as 

below           .....          37.20 

$4-55 
H.  W.  Poore,  services        .....         $2.00 

W.  H.  Banfill,  services 

•7  5 

Orne  Green,  services 

■75 

S.  O.  Allen,  services 

6.00 

G.  A.  Sargent,  services 

6.00 

A.  P.  Dane,  services  . 

5.00 

L.  J.  Poore,  services 

2.00 

Alverde  Parker,  services 

1. 00 

A.  J.  Uavis,  services 

5.20 

G.  A.  Parker,  services 

6.45 

Sundry  items 

2.05 

$96.2S 


SOUVENIR 
Loring  &  Twombly,  appropriations  . 


37.20 


250.00 


SALUTES. 

Wm.  Nokes,  stabling          .....  Si  5.00 

H.  A.  Newman,  meals        .....  29.00 

Battery  C,  M.  V.  M.,  services    ....  163.00 

John  Stock,  bell-ringing     .....  2.00 

Ralph  Parker,  bell-ringing          ....  2.00 

SCHOOLS. 
S.  li.  Dearborn,  sundries    . 
Copeland  &  Bowser,  decorations 
H.  F.  Miller  Piano  Co.,  barge    . 
G.  H.  Hathaway,  barge 
T.  Norris,  barge  .... 

New  England  Decorating  Co.,  decorating 
Chas.  E.  Hussey,  sundries 
I.  A.  Moulton,  team-hire    . 
S.  W.  Bowker    ..... 


TRANSPORTATION. 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  transportation 

VILLAGE    IMPROVEMENT. 

J.  S.  Temple,  sundries        ..... 

W.  H.  Twombly  &  Sons,  printing 

H.  R.  Johnson,  carpentering       .... 


S3 

40 

16 

55 

12 

00 

12 

00 

12 

50 

5 

00 

3 

^4 

2 

OO 

2 

00 

S2II.00 


6S.69 


Sl.25 


^2.50 

23.S0 


2S. 


Unexpended 


S3,Sio.oo 
190.00 

S4.000.00 


Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  T.  BICKFORD,  Secretar 


NORTH    READING    CELEBRATION 
DISBURSEHENTS. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended by  North  Reading  in  the  effort  to  add  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. 


Paid  for  music   .... 

$103.50 

Paid  for  printing          ..... 

37-5° 

Paid  for  making  views  of  public  building 

3.00 

Paid  for  banners         ..... 

1S.50 

Paid  for  landeaus  for  invited  guests  . 

24.00 

Paid  for  noon-day  lunch  for  invited  guests 

16.50 

Paid  for  transporting  school  children 

60.00 

Paid  for  transporting  firemen   Wakefield  Da) 

and  Reading  Day        .... 

4^-35 

Paid  for  saddle  horses  for  marshals 

66  66 

Paid  for  police  duty  . 

7.00 

Express,  postage,  and  stationer}' 

6.15 

Paid  for  hall  and  banquet  room 

17.00 

C.  E.  Wheelock,  car  fares  and  time 

3-3° 

Paid  for  C.  H.  Carlton,  livery    . 

3.00 

Paid  for  memorial  volume 

50.00 

S45S.40 


HISTORIC  PLACES. 

A  few  days  before  the  celebration,  twenty-five  tablets 
were  placed  about  Wakefield  to  designate  spots  and 
buildings.  The  tablets  were  made  and  located  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  on  decorations  and  tablets 
and    the    committee    on    locating    historic    spots.       The 
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tablets  are  large  boards  painted  colonial  yellow  and 
lettered  in  black  paint.  The  inscription  on  each  tablet 
and  the  location  are  given  below,  the  inscription  being 
quoted  and  the  location  in  parentheses. 

"  Site  of  the  first  town  pound."  (Ebenezer  Wiley  house,  Main 
Street,  north  of  Universalist  church.) 

"  Built  by  Daniel  Sweetser  about  1S00.  The  residence  of  Burrage 
Vale."     (John  W.  White's  house,  Main  Street.) 

"Weston  homestead,  1652."  (Spaulding  house,  Crescent  Street, 
near  Main  Street.) 

"  Homestead  of  Francis  Smith,  164S  ;  early  settler  and  inn-holder. 
On  his  place  originated  the  '  Ben  '  and  '  Jehoaden  '  apples."  (Vacant 
lot  opposite  Freeman  Emmons's  house,  Main  Street.) 

"First  Sweetser  homestead,  about  17S0;  previously  part  of  the 
Isaac  Smith  farm."     (South  corner  of  Nahant  and  Main  Streets.) 

"Ken's  pond,  1S12."  (A  little  northwest  of  the  flagstaff  on 
Common.) 

"Here  stood  an  ancient  dwelling  built  about  1730,  for  a  malt  and 
brew  house,  afterwards  the  residence  of  John  Gould.  The  house 
was  taken  down  about  186S."    (W.  B.  Daniel's  house,  Pearl  Street.) 

"Town  house  erected  on  the  Common  1834,  removed  here  18,3." 
(Putney's  shop.  Main  and  Salem  Streets.) 

"  First  post-office  of  South  Reading  was  in  a  building  that  stood 
on  this  spot."  (Crawford  Cafe,  south  of  Universalist  church.) 

"Eaton's  mansion,  built  1S04.  Post-office  and  principal 
store  for  many  years,  and  center  of  population  and  trade." 
(Corner  Main  and  Salem  Streets.) 

"Oldest  house  in  Wakefield,  homestead  of  Sergt.  John 
Parker;  built  about  1670."     (Leslie  house,  Prospect  Street.) 

"Occupied  in  1765  by  Jonathan  Cowdrey,  afterwards  by 
Dr.  John  Hart,  who  built  in  it  a  hall  for  the  use  of  Mount 
Moriah  Lodge  of  Freemasons;  was  later  a  public  house,  and 
in  more  recent  years  the  residence  of  Col  James  Hartshorne." 
(Lafayette  Street.) 

"Near  this  spot,  in  1752,  the  homestead  of  Samuel  Poole, 
stood  an  inn,  famous  in  its  day  ;  kept  by  Stephen  Hale, 
afterwards  by  Leonard  Wiley.  The  old  house  was  de- 
molished in  1S65."  (In  Baptist  church  grounds  south  of  the 
church,  about  in  line  with  vestry  door.) 

"The  First  Baptist  meeting-house,  erected  1S00  on  Salem 
Street,  was  removed  to  this  spot  in  1S20,  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1S35,  a  second  house  built  in  1S36,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
187 1."  (J.  H.  Carter's  lot,  corner  Main  and  Crescent 
Streets.) 

"  The  earliest,  and  for  about  fifty  years  the  only,  burying 
place  of  Reading  occupied  this  spot.  In  1S34,  some  of  the 
gravestones  were  removed  and  the  town  house  erected  here." 
(Northerly  end  of  the  Common  in  front  of  the  pagoda.) 

"Homestead  and  corn  mill  of  John  Poole,  1644.  The  earliest 
entry  on  the  town  records  relates  to  this  mill,  which  stood  in  the 
center  of  this  enclosure."  (Rattan  factory  fence  near  center 
station.) 

"The  first  meeting-house  of  Reading,  built  before  1647,  stood 
near  this  spot."     (Kingman's  Block,  post-office.) 

"The  second  meeting-house  of  Reading,  erected  16S8-89,  stood 
where  now  is  the  monument  of  Rev.  John  Mellen,  and  thus  the 
second  burying  ground  grew  up  around  it."  (On  fence  of  the  old 
burying  ground  near  Congregational  church.) 

"This  church,  built  1890-92,  covers  the  site  of  the  third  meeting- 
house of  Reading,  which  was  erected  1768,  remodeled  1837,  turned 
around  and  remodeled  in  1859,  and  taken  down  in  1S90."  (Congre- 
gational church.) 

"Dr.  John  Hart  place,  1783-183S.  The  old  house,  built  about 
1700,  by  the  Smith  family,  was  removed  to  Crescent  Street  in  1S59." 
(Mrs.  Eaton's  house,  Main  Street,  comer  Summer  Street,  Wakefield 
Junction.) 

"  Home  of  Jeremiah  Bryant,  village  blacksmith,  whose  shop  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  Common."  (House  of  A.  Voting,  Main  Street, 
corner  Bryant.) 

"  Site  of  the  first  parsonage,  1681-1762,  afterwards  a  tavern  kept 


by  John  Vinton,  Samuel  Wiley,  and  others."  (Perkins  building, 
corner  Main  and  Albion  Streets.) 

"Prentiss  house."  (High  school  building,  and  designated  by  a 
banner.) 

"The  center  district  schoolhouse  stood  here  1799-1S34."  (On 
the  Common,  south  side  of  Church  Street,  opposite  the  old  town 
house  site.) 

"This  house  stood  on  the  northerly  end  of  the  Common  and  was 
the  center  district  schoolhouse,  1799-1834,  and  the  town  meetings 
were  held  therein."  (Dwelling  house  on  Mechanic  Street,  east  of 
Cutter's  store.) 


Similar  points  of  historical  interest  in  Reading  were 
also  marked  on  May  29,  1894,  by  suitable  tablets  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"The  home  of  Capt.  James  Bancroft."  (On  West  Street,  now 
occupied  by  F.  J.  Bancroft.) 

"Site  of  first  schoolhouse."  (At  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Woburn  Streets). 

"  Site  of  the  first  dwelling-house."  (Northeast  corner  of  Haven 
and  Sanborn  Streets.) 

"  Colonel  Parker's  old  red  house."  (On  Ash  Street,  west  side,  just 
north  of  Green  Street.) 


RESIDENCE  OF  CHARLES  N.  WINSH1P, 
Pleasant  Street,  Wakefield. 

"The  ancient  home  of  the  Boutwell  family."  (On  north  side  of 
Salem  Street,  now  occupied  by  M.  D.  Parker.) 

"  The  residence  of  Captain  Brooks  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.     He  afterwards  became  Governor  of  the  State." 

"The  Old  South  Church,  built  in  iS  17." 

"The  old  parsonage  where  the  minute-men  drilled  in  1775,  and 
left  the  marks  of  their  bayonets  on  the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen ;  visited 
by  Lafayette  in  1825."  (At  northwest  corner  of  Ash  and  Woburn 
.Streets.) 


ORIGIN   OF    LOCAL    NAMES. 

The  Reading  Natural  History  Society,  a  few  years  ago, 
learned  the  supposed  origin  of  the  names  of  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  town  of   Reading. 

DRAGON    CORNER. 

Ephraim  and  Amos  Weston  were  brothers.     Ephraim,  who  was 

grandfather  to  Clifford  Weston,  settled  on  the  old  place,  where  the 

latter  now  lives.     Amos  removed  in  1804  to  Manchester,  N.  II.     In 

that  place,  near  him,  lived  Moses  Haseltine,  a  carpenter,  who  made 
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a  vane  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  had  it  gaudily  painted,  and  placed 
on  his  carpenter's  shop. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Ephraim  Weston  to  make  an  annual  visit  to 
his  brother  Amos.  On  one  of  these  visits,  about  the  year  1815,  he 
purchased  a  dragon  vane  of  Mr.  Haseltine,  brought  it  to  Reading 
and  had  it  placed  at  the  corner  of  the  streets  near  his  residence. 
This  has  since  been  known  as  Dragon  Corner.  Mrs.  Harriet  W. 
Emerson,  born  in  1S03,  daughter  of  Amos  Weston,  is  authority  for 
the  above  statement. 

DEER    HILL. 

A  deer  is  said  to  have  been  shot  on  Deer  Hill,  a  small  hill  near 
the  foot  of  Eaton  Street. 

BARE    HILL. 

The  "  History  of  Reading"  refers  to  Hare  Hill,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  name  was  given  on  account  of  the  lack  of  trees, 
but  Mr.  Edmund  Eaton,  who  is  about  ninety-five  years  old,  says  he 
remembers  hearing  his  grandfather  tell  that  when  Reading  was  first 
settled  there  were  bears  on  the  hill ;  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Hopkins  that  the  hill  was  well  covered  with  trees  at  the  time  bears 
were  seen  there.  The  spelling  of  both  Bare  Hill  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  and  Bare  Meadow  in  the  northern,  were  changed 
in  1 7 1 7  from  Bear  to  Bare. 

HILL   END. 

Mr.  Eaton  regards  Hill  End  as  that  part  of  the  town  at  the  end 
of  Bare  Hill. 

PUDDING    POINT. 

Pudding  "  Pint "  is  said  to  be  so  named  from  an  old  man  who, 
formerly  living  there,  used  to  eat  a  great  deal  of  hasty  pudding  from 
a  pint  dish. 

DKVIDENCE. 

Devidence  is  a  meadow  in  the  northern  part  of  Reading,  so  called 
because  it  was  a  piece  of  land  used  as  a  dividend  by  the  town  ;  at 
first  it  was  called  Dividend  Meadow,  which  was  easy  to  corrupt  to 
Devidence,  as  it  is  now  called. 

BIRCH    MEADOW. 
It  is  called,  in  the  old  town  records,  Birchen  Meadow,  and  is  first 
mentioned  in  1652. 

HUNDRED    ACRE    MEADOW. 
The  above  name  explains  itself.     Mention  is  first  made  of  it  in 
16S3. 

TIMBER    NECK. 
Timber  Neck  is  first  mentioned  in   1690.     It  is  a  neck  of  land, 
formerly  covered  by  trees,  with  meadows  or  swamps  each  side,  run- 
ning from  Salem  Street  towards  the  north  and  northeast. 

LONG    WOODS    HILL. 
Long  Woods   Hill,  the  highest  point  of  land  in   Reading,  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  above  marsh  level.     It  is  situated  in 
woods  of  the  same  name,  so  called  because  of  their  length. 

OHIO. 

Ohio,  a  lot  of  land  between  John  Street  and  the  railroad,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  named  from  its  shape,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

OREGON. 

Oregon  was  laid  out  into  house  lots  about  forty-five  years  ago  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Wightman. 

He,  with  Dea.  Milo  Parker  and  Mr.  Samuel  Pierce,  gave  it  its 
present  name,  which  may  have  been  suggested,  from  its  situation  so 
far  to  the  northwest  of  the  settled  village,  by  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  formed  about  the  same  time. 

LOB'S    POUND    MILL 
After  various  guesses,  the  true  origin  of  Lob's  Pound  Mill  remains 
unsolved. 

SLAB    CITY. 
There  are   two   stories  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name   Slab 
City,  one  of  which  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  On  either  side  of  Lowell  Street,  about  a  mile  from  the  Common, 
is  a  large  level  track  of  land  which  terminates  at  the   Lowell   Street 


bridge.  It  is  sometimes  called  'The  Plains,'  but  more  frequently 
'  The  Way  Farm.'  About  forty  years  ago  this  land  was  surveyed 
and  laid  out  into  streets  and  house  lots,  and  the  plan  recorded. 

"  It  was  intended  to  build  a  village,  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
promising  to  stop  trains  when  a  certain  number  of  houses  had  been 
built.  The  projectors  of  the  enterprise  offered  house  lots  free  to 
the  first  people  who  would  build,  in  order  to  form  the  new  settle- 
ment, and  Jeremiah  Delay  accepted  the  offer.  The  donors  forgot 
one  important  condition,  and  that  was  to  specify  the  kind  of  a 
house. 

"Mr.  Delay,  being  of  an  economical  turn  of  mind,  concluded  to 
make  the  cost  of  his  house  in  keeping  with  the  cost  of  the  lot,  and 
erected  a  very  humble  abode,  possibly  using  some  slabs.  Up  to 
this  time  the  'city'  had  not  been  named,  but  as  Mr.  Delay's  house 
assumed  shape,  it  seemed  quite  appropriate  to  call  the  new  place 
Slab  City." 

The  second  story,  and  probably  the  more  accurate  one,  is,  that 
about  forty  years  ago  Amos  Flint,  James  Bancroft,  and  others,  who 
congregated  one  evening  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  shoe  shops 
which  were  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  neighborhood  at  that  time, 
amused  themselves  by  selecting  a  name  for  the  settlement,  which 
then  comprised  five  dwellings.  Being  in  a  jocular  mood,  they  hit 
upon  Slab  City  as  being  ridiculous  enough  to  satisfy  their  sense  of 
humor,  and  truthful  enough  to  be  excusable,  for  there  was  a  saw- 
mill in  the  neighborhood. 

REAVA    MEADOW. 

Back  in  the  years  when  a  6  took  the  place  of  S  in  the  hundreds, 
a  company  of  haymakers  started  for  home  after  a  day  of  toil. 

As  they  reached  the  brook  running  through  the  meadow,  one 
member  less  weary  than  the  others  proposed  to  leap  the  stream. 
Alas  for  the  plans  of  man !  He  landed  not  on  the  opposite  bank, 
but  in  the  midst,  and  his  companions  heard  not  his  triumphant  shout 
of  "Hurrah!"  for  his  tongue  slipped  with  his  feet,  and  ••  Reava !  " 
reached  his  fellow-laborers  as  he  went  down  into  the  water.  That 
name  still  marks  the  spot  known  as  Reava  Meadow,  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town  near  the  Highland  farm. 

MERRY    HOLE.  LOW'S    MEADOW. 

PORER    MEADOW. 

Merry  Hole  is  a  small  meadow  west  of  Long  Woods,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  wooded  hills.  Some  of  the  land  near  by  was  owned  bv 
a  man  named  Merrows,  and  it  is  thought  that  this,  too,  may  formerly 
have  been  a  part  of  his  possessions,  and  Merry  may  be  a  contraction 
of  Merrow. 

Near  Merry  Hole  is  Low's  Meadow ;  beyond  that.  Poker  Meadow, 
where,  it  has  been  suggested,  a  large  amount  of  pokeweed  has  been 
found. 

HEDGEHOG    WOODS. 

Hedgehog  Woods  are  on  the  right  of  West  Street,  near  the  Wil- 
mington line,  and  were  so  named  from  the  hedgehogs  which  were 
there  years  ago. 

DIRTY    BRIDGE. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom,  where  a  brook  crossed  a  road,  to 
leave  at  one  side  of  the  bridge  an  open  place  for  horses  and  cattle 
to  drive  through  and  drink.  At  the  first  bridge  this  side  of  Wil- 
mington, on  West  Street,  the  water  was  always  so  muddy  that  when 
an  animal  walked  through,  it  was  made  unfit  to  drink  :  hence  the 
name. 

MINISTERIAL    LOTS. 

These  lots,  one  situated  near  North  Reading,  and  one  on  the  north 
side  of  Forest  Street,  were  wood  lots  owned  bv  the  parish.  Twenty 
cords  of  wood  per  year  from  these  lots  were  donated  to  the  minister, 
and  the  income  from  the  sale  of  wood  was  used  to  pay  the  parish 
expenses. 

During  the  great  gale  of  September.  1815.  a  large  amount  of  tim- 
ber was  prostrated.  The  wood  on  the  ministerial  lands  was  exten- 
sively damaged,  and  in  order  to  save  the  timber  the  parish  was  led 
to  build  a  new  meeting-house,  which  was  dedicated  in  1S1S.  This, 
now  standing,  is  known  as  the  ( lid  South  Church. 
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LOVE    LAM':. 

Definite  information  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name  has  not  been 
obtained.  It  was  formerly  an  old  county  road,  running  from  the 
Common  and  joining  High  Street  near  the  old  Hartshorne  place, 
burned  some  years  ago.  It  has  been  called  Love  Lane  thirty  or 
forty  years,  but  probably  not  until  after  Lowell  Street  was  built  and 
the  old  road  became  disused,  except  as  a  by-path  and  pleasant 
strolling  place. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  different  towns  were  required  to 
keep  on  hand  a  certain  amount  of  powder. 

The  powder-house  in  Reading  stood  on  a  rock  on  the  hill  back  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Wakefield's,  which  is  the  first  house  in  Love  Lane. 
This  was  removed  on  account  of  a  hollow  in  the  rock  in  which 
water  collected  during  rains,  making  the  powder  damp. 

SCOTLAND. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  a  company  of  Scottish 
Highlanders,  quartered  on  the  old  l'rescott  place  on  Summer 
Avenue,  used  to  go  up  on  the  hill,  which  has  since  been  called 
Scotland,  to  play  their  bagpipes. 

CUMMINGSVILLE.         MUDVILLE.         MAPLEVALE. 

About  the  year  1S54,  Mr.  Amos  Cummings,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Loan  Fund  Association,  bought  of  Thomas  Sweetser  the 
tract  of  land  now  known  as  Mudyille,  laid  out  the  streets  and  in- 
duced some  mechanics  to  build  cottages,  advancing  money,  or 
rather  building  for  them,  they  to  pay  weekly  dues  as  interest  or  rent 
until  such  times  as  the  accrued  amount  would  result  in  full  pay- 
ment, somewhat  after  the  principle  of  the  Cooperative  Bank  system, 
but  the  panic  of  1S57  coming  on  quite  suddenly,  and  the  Loan 
Fund  Association  having  expanded  its  business  beyond  control,  sud- 
denly collapsed,  and  inextricable  confusion  was  the  consequence ; 
some  that  had  paid  in  a  considerable  amount  lost  all  they  had  put 
in,  others  secured  their  houses  at  a  very  small  sum.  Mr.  Cummings 
suffered  heavily  with  the  rest.  In  laying  out  the  streets,  the  soil 
was  taken  off  to  build  the  embankments  for  the  houses,  a  very 
small  amount  of  gravel  put  in  its  place,  and  the  rains  washed  it  very 
easily  into  a  clayey  mud,  and  the  name  Mudville  very  appropriately 
took  tlie  place  of  Cummings ville  about  1S57. 

For  several  years  after  the  town  refused  to  do  anything  for  the 
streets,  and  the  name  seemed  evidently  to  mean  to  stick  to  the  lo- 
cality as  long  and  as  closely  as  the  mud  to  the  feet,  but  as  the 
streets  by  various  means,  private  and  public,  became  better,  and  the 
maple  trees  that  had  been  planted  when  the  settlement  began  had 
grown  to  be  more  conspicuous,  the  residents  deeming  the  nickname 
rather  a  stigma,  made  quite  an  effort  to  foist  the  name  of  Maplevale 
on  to  the  community  instead,  until  now  it  is  thought  the  name  applied 
to  its  earlier  days  may  gradually  fade  from  memory,  to  take  its  loca- 
tion in  some  more  appropriate  region. 

GOKUS  VILLE. 

The  land  here  was  laid  out  by  Francis  Kingman.  The  first  house, 
at  the  corner  of   Belmont  anil  (  Irange  Streets,  was  built  about  1S50. 

In  1862,  Tweed's  market  was  moved  there  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Kelley  as  a  soap  factory. 

In  [869,  a  house  was  built  by  Henry  Corns  and  the  place  named 
C.orusville,  by  F.  Kingman,  Win.  Clement,  and  X.  11.    Turner. 

NEW    MARBLEHEAD. 
A    portion  of    country  lying  in    the  northeastern    part  of    North 
Reading,  and  so  called  probably  because  of  its  rocky,  rugged  sur- 
face.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  old  North   Precinct  as 
early  as  [78S,  when  the  parish  voted  to  support  a  school  there. 


A   LOOK    BACKWARD. 

In  the  days  and  the  years  when  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  much  younger,  and  the  only  schoolhouse  in 
the  center  of  South  Reading  was  a  one-room  structure, 
of  homely  and  humble  appearance,  and  the  late  Hon. 
Lilley  Eaton  used,  during   the    winter   term,  to  wield  the 


magisterial  rod,  the  schoolmaster  often  produced  from 
his  versatile  pen  pieces  for  declamation  by  his  pupils, 
and  to  add  Mat  to  the  notable  exercises  of  the  closing 
"  examination  day."  These  recitations  were  usually  in 
rhyme,  and  always  contained  some  local  allusions,  with 
touches  of  native  humor,  that  found  ready  appreciation 
on  the  exhibition  day  from  a  crowded  house. 

One  of  these  literary  effusions,  that  had  a  village  pop- 
ularity in  its  day,  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and 
is  given  below,  copied  from  the  original  draft  by  Mr. 
Eaton,  written  for  one  of  the  youngest  of  his  pupils, 
George  A.  Walton,  and  recited  by  him,  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  on  the  great  and  final  day  of  the  winter  term 
of  1830,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  gathered  company. 
Mr.  Walton  is  now  a  veteran  educator  of  assured  fame, 
whose  mathematical  series  are  in  all  the  schools,  and 
who  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  His 
portrait  embellishes  another  page  of  this  volume.  Though 
long  an  absentee  from  the  old  paths  of  his  native  town, 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  he  still  fondly  recalls  the 
scenes  and  deeds  of  life's  young  day. 

The  old  Center  Schoolhouse  referred  to  stood  on  the 
Common,  a  few  rods  southwesterly  of  Pearl  Street, 
and  still  exists  as  a  modest  dwelling-house  on  Mechanic 
Street. 

SOUTH    READING   IN    I830. 

All  hail  to  the  land  which  gave  me  my  birth. 

The  happiest  land  there  is  on   the  earth; 

Where  Freedom  and  Knowledge  together  are  found. 

And  pleasures  uncounted  exist  all  around. 

All  hail  to  the  State,  whose  bright  fame  and  glory 

Adorn  ev'ry  leaf  of  our  national  story, 

Who  first  spilt  her  blood,  as  well  as  her  tea, 

In  defense  of  the  fair  liberty  tree. 

All  hail  to  the  town,  which  myself  was  bred  in, 

That  wears  the  musical  name  of  South  Reading; 

The  pleasantest  place,  with  regard  to  location, 

To  be  found  anywhere  throughout  the  wdiole  nation  ; 

Two  neat,  spacious  churches,  with  glittering  spires. 

Whose  tops  are  seen  sparkling  'mid  heaven's  bright  fires, 

Proclaim  to  the  world  the  solemn  regard 

The  people  all  feel  for  the  worship  of  God. 

Here  also  is  seen,  on  yonder  small  mount, 

An  elegant  house,  wherein  is  a  fount. 

From  which  issue  forth,  in  abundant  profusion. 

The  rich,  honeyed  streams  of  fair  Education. 

The  next  thing  of  note  which  comes  to  our  view 

Is  the  Center  Schoolhouse,  part  old  and  part  new, 

A  black,  shapeless  old  mass,  much  more  fitting 

For  blacksmiths  and  tinkers  than  schools  and  town  meeting. 

The  next  thing  in  course  which  attention  doth  summon 

Is  the  level  and  large  elegant  Common, 

Adorned  in  summer  with  carpets  of  green, 

Where  cattle,  and  children,  and  soldiers  are  seen. 

The  last,  though  not  least,  thing  which  now  I  shall  name, 

Is  (lid  Reading  Pond,  long  well  known  to  fame, 

t  )n  whose  surface  in  summer  there  may  be  seen 

The  white  sails  of  the  sloop  unfurled  to  the  wind  ; 

Where  the  fisherman  finds  reward  for  his  toil, 

And  the  duck-hunter's  boat  is  loaded  with  spoil; 

Its  shores  exhibit  a  scenery  so  rare, 

That  scarcely  Nahant  can  with  it  compare. 

These  are  some  of  the  things,  though  only  a  part, 

Which  render  South  Reading  so  dear  to  my  heart. 

And  as  your  patience  is  doubtless    expended, 

I'll  slop  where  I  am.  —  So  my  story  is  ended. 


